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Observations  gathered  out  of  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  bookes  of  Josephus  Acosta 
a  learned  Jesuite,  touching  the  natural!  historie 
of  the  Heavens,  Ayre,  Water,  and  Earth  at  the 
west  Indies.  Also  of  their  Beasts,  Fishes, 
Fowles,  Plants,  and  other  remarkable  rarities 
of  Nature. 

§.  I. 

Of  the  fashion  and  forme  of  Heaven,  at  the  new- 
found World,  and  of  the  Ayre  and  Windes. 

Any  in  Europe  demand,  of  what  forme  Lib.  \.  cap.  i 
and  fashion  Heaven  is  in  the  Southerne 
parts,  for  that  there  is  no  certaintie  found 
in  ancient  Books,  who  although  they  grant 
there  is  a  Heaven  on  this  other  part  of 
the  World,  vet  come  they  not  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  forme  thereof,  although 
in  truth  they  make  mention  of  a  goodly  great  Starre 
seene  in  tho«e  parts,  which  they  can  Canopus.  Those  ^^.  ^-  6- 
which  of  late  dayes  have  say  led  into  these  parts,  have  ^*  ^'* 
accustomed  to  write  strange  things  of  this  Heaven ;  that 
it  is  very  bright,  having  many  goodly  Starres:  and  in 
effect,  things  which  come  farre,  are  commonly  described 
with  encrease.  But  it  seemes  contrarie  unto  me,  holding 
it  fof  certaine,  that  in  our  Region  of  the  North,  there 
is  a  greater  number  and  bigger  starres ;  finding  no  starres 
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in  these  parts,  which  exceede  the  Fisher  or  the  Chftiioc 

SiiMMffli4ms  in  bignesse.     It  is  true,  thait  the  Crosse  in  these  ptrtf 

^^Hi^'         is  very  faire  and  pleasing  to  behold :  we  call  the  CrosK^ 

foure  notable  and  apparant  starres,  which  make  the  forme 

of    a    crosse,    set    equally    and    with    proportion.     The 

ignorant  suppose  this  crosse  to  be  the  Southeme  Pde, 

for  that  they  see  the  Navigators  take  their  heigth  thereby, 

as  wee  are  accustomed  to  doe  by  the  North  starre.     But 

they  are  deceived,  and  the  reason,  why  Saylers  doe  it 

in  this  sort,  is  for  that  in  the  South  parts  there  is  00 

fixed  starre  that  markes  the  Pole,  as  the  North  starre 

doth  to  our  Pole.     And  therefore  they  take  their  heigth 

by  the  starre  at  the  foote  of  the  Crosse,  distant  from  the 

true  and  fixed  Pole  Antarticke  thirtie  degrees,  as  the  Nortli 

starre  is  distant  from  the  Pole  Articke  three  d^^rees  or 

little  more.     And  so  it  is  more  difilicult  to  take  the  heigdi 

in  those  parts,  for  that  the  said  starre  at  the  foote  of  the 

Crosse  must  be  right,  the  which  chanceth  but  in  one  houre 

of  the  night ;  which  is  in  divers  seasons  of  the  yeere  in 

divers  houres,  and  oftentimes  it  appeareth  not  in  the 

Hii^t^ken   whole  night,  so  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  the  height 

h  ^  ^^'^'  And  therefore  the  most  expert  Pilots  regard  not  the  Crotte» 

taking  the  height  of  the  Sunne  by  the  Astrolabe,  by 

which  they  know  in  what  height  they  are :  wherein  com- 

FUktieM.\     monly  the  Portugals  are  more  expert,  as  a  Nation  that 

^"*^£^     ^^^  more  discourse  in  the  Arte  of  Navigation  then  any 

Sm  iv^Im/  °^^*     There  are  also  other  starres  in  these  Southeme 

tki  Trmkki,   E^^'  ^^^  ^^  some  sort  resemble  those  of  the  North. 

esMsia       *   That  which  they  call  the  Milken  way,  is  larger  and  moit 

ffimitti         resplendent  in  the  South  parts,  appearing  therein  those 

JJJ*|^>^    admirable  blacke  spots,  whereof  we  have  made  mention. 

ufirtkia$Jf      Considering   with    my   selfc   oftentimes,   what   shouU 

saJemurwn-  cause  the  Equinoctiall  to  bee  so  moist,  as  I  have  said; 

mue^mOm    to  refute  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients,  I  finde  no  other 

^J^         reason,  but  the  great  force  of  the  Sunne  in  those  parts, 

mAi9  ii  is    '  whereby  it  drawes  unto  it  a  great  abundance  of  vapours 

amtst^  I  X.    ^ni  out  of  the  Ocean,  which  in  those  parts  is  very  great 

fM^f.  7.         and   spacious :    and   having  drawne   unto   it   this  great 
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abundance  of  vapours,  doth  suddenly  dissolve  them  into 
nune,  and  it  is  approved  by  many  tried  experiences,  that 
the  raine  and  great  stormes  from  Heaven  proceed  from 
the  violent  heate  of  the  Sunne:  first  (as  we  have  said 
before)  it  raines  in  those  Countries,  when  as  the  Sunne 
casts  nis  beames  directly  upon  the  earth,  at  which  time 
he  hath  most  force:  but  when  the  Sunne  retires,  the 
heate  is  moderate,  and  then  there  falls  no  raine :  whereby 
wee  may  conclude,  that  the  force  and  heate  of  the  Sunne 
is  the  cause  of  raine  in  those  Countries.  Moreover  we 
observe,  both  in  Peru,  new  Spaine,  and  in  all  the  burning 
Zone,  that  the  raine  doth  usually  fal  in  the  aftemoone, 
when  as  the  Sunne  beames  are  in  their  greatest  force, 
betngstrat^e  to  see  it  raine  in  the  momine.  And  there- 
fbfe  Travefiers  foreseeing  it,  begin  their  journeys  earlv, 
that  they  may  end  and  rest  before  noone,  for  they  hold 
that  commonlv  it  raines  after  noone.  Such  as  have 
frequented  and  travelled  those  Countries,  can  sufficiently 
neake  thereof.  And  there  are,  that  (having  made  some 
abode  there)  say,  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  raine  is, 
when  the  Moone  is  at  the  fiiU;  but  to  say  the  truth,  I 
oould  never  make  sufficient  proofe  thereof,  although  I 
have  observed  it.  Moreover,  the  dayes,  the  yeere,  and 
the  moneths,  shew  the  truth  hereof,  that  the  violent  heate 
of  the  Sunne  causeth  the  raine  in  the  burning  Zone: 
experience  teacheth  us  the  like  in  artificiall  things,  as  in 
a  Ltmbecke,  wherein  they  draw  waters  from  herbs  and 
iowers;  for  the  vehemency  of  the  fire  forceth  and  driveth  [III.  ▼•919.] 
«p  an  abundance  of  vapours,  which  being  pressed,  and 
inding  no  issue,  are  converted  into  liauor  and  water. 
The  &e  wee  see  in  gold  and  silver,  which  we  refine  with 
ooick-silver,  the  fire  being  small  and  slow,  we  draw  out 
amiost  nothing  of  the  quick-silver,  but  if  it  be  quick 
and  violent,  it  doth  greatlv  evaporate  the  quick-silver, 
which  encountring  the  head  above,  doth  presently  tume 
ato  liquor,  and  begins  to  drop  downe:  Even  so  the 
violent  heate  of  the  Sunne  produceth  these  two  eflFects, 
when  it  findes  matter  disposed,  that  is,  to  draw  up  the 
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vapours  on  high,  and  to  dissolve  them  prtscndy^  and 
turae  them  into  raine,  when  there  is  any  obstade  to 
consume  them.  And  although  these  things  seeme  cob- 
trarie,  that  one  Sunne  within  the  burning  2^ne,  betng 
neere,  should  cause  raine,  and  without  the  Zone  afitnc 
off  should  breed  the  like  effect;  so  it  is,  that  all  wd 
considered,  there  is  no  contrarietie.  A  thousand  effects 
in  naturall  causes  proceed  of  contrarie  things  by  diven 
meanes :  we  drie  hnnen  by  the  fire,  and  in  the  aire,  and 
yet  the  one  heats  and  the  other  cooles ;  Pastures  are  dried 
and  hardened  by  the  Sunne  and  with  the  Frost ;  nuxierate 
exercise  provokes  sleepe,  being  too  violent,  it  hindereth: 
if  you  lay  no  wood  on  the  fire,  it  dyeth ;  if  you  lay  oa 
too  much,  it  likewise  quencheth :  for  the  onely  proportioo 
entertaines  and  makes  it  to  continue.  To  well  disceme 
a  thing,  it  must  not  be  too  neere  the  eye,  nor  too  iint 
off,  but  in  a  reasonable  distance  proportionable;  betng 
too  farre  off  from  any  thing  we  lose  the  sight,  and  too 
neere  likewise  we  cannot  see  it.  If  the  Sunne  beams  be 
weake,  they  draw  up  no  fogge  from  the  Rivers,  if  they 
be  violent,  having  drawne  up  the  vapours,  they  presenter 
dissolve  and  consume  them ;  but  if  tne  heat  be  moderate, 
it  drawes  up  and  preserves  it :  for  this  reason  the  vapours 
rise  not  commonly  in  the  night,  nor  at  noone,  but  in  the 
morning,  when  as  the  Sunne  begins  to  enter  into  his  force. 
There  are  a  thousand  examples  of  naturall  causes  upon 
this  subject,  which  wee  see  doe  often  grow  from  contrarie 
things :  whereby  we  must  not  wonder,  if  the  Sunne  being 
neere,  engenders  raine,  and  being  farre  off,  works  the 
like  effect :  but  being  of  a  moderate  and  proportionable 
distance,  causeth  none  at  all.  Yet  there  remaines  one 
doubt,  why  the  neemesse  of  the  Sunne  causeth  the  raine 
under  the  burning  Zone,  and  without  when  it  is  farthest 
off.  In  mv  opinion  the  reason  is,  that  in  Winter  without 
the  Tropicks,  the  Sunne  hath  not  force  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  Land  and  Sea; 
for  these  vapours  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the  cold 
R^on  of  the  aire,  where  they  are  congealed  and  thickned 
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by  the  extremitie  of  the  cold;  and  after  bein^  pressed, 
they  dissolve  and  txirne  into  water.  Therefore  in  Winter 
when  the  Sunne  is  farthest  off,  the  dayes  short,  and  the 
nights  long,  his  heat  hath  small  force:  but  when  the 
Sunne  approcheth,  which  is  in  the  Siunmer  time,  his  force 
is  such  as  it  drawes  up  the  vapours,  and  suddenly  con- 
sumes and  disperseth  them ;  for  the  heat  and  the  length 
of  the  dayes  grow  through  the  neernesse  of  the  Sunne. 
But  within  the  Tropicks  under  the  burning  2^ne,  the 
farre  distance  of  the  Simne  workes  the  same  effects  that 
the  neernesse  doth  without  the  Tropicks;  by  reason 
whereof,  it  raines  no  more  under  the  burning  Zone  when 
the  Sunne  is  farre  off,  then  without  the  Tropicks  when 
it  is  neerest,  for  that  in  this  approching  and  retyring, 
the  Sunne  remayns  alwayes  in  one  distance  whence  pro- 
ceedes  this  effect  of  deemesse.  But  when  the  Sunne  is 
in  the  period  of  his  force  in  the  burning  2^ne,  and  that 
he  cast  his  beames  directly  upon  the  Inhabitants  heads, 
there  is  neither  deemesse  nor  drynesse,  as  it  seemes  there 
should  be,  but  rather  great  and  strange  showers :  for  that 
bv  this  violent  heat,  he  drawes  up  suddenly  a  great 
abundance  of  vapours  from  the  Earth  and  Oc^n,  which 
are  so  thicke,  as  the  winde,  not  able  easily  to  disperse 
them,  they  melt  into  water,  which  breedeth  the  cold  raine 
in  so  great  abundance :  for  the  excessive  heat  may  soone 
draw  up  many  vapours,  the  which  are  not  so  soone  dis- 
served :  and  being  jgathered  together  through  their  great 
abundance,  they  meu  and  dissolve  into  water.  The  which 
wee  may  easily  discerne  by  this  familiar  example:  roast 
a  piece  of  Porke,  Mutton,  or  Veale,  if  the  fire  be  violent, 
anid  the  meate  neere,  wee  see  the  fat  melts  suddenly  and 
drops  away,  the  reason  is,  that  the  violent  heat  drawes 
fertn  the  humour  and  fat  from  the  meat,  and  being  in 
great  abundance  cannot  dissolve  it,  and  so  it  distils  more 
away:  But  when  the  fire  is  moderate,  and  the  meat  in 
an  equall  distance,  wee  see  that  it  roasts  handsomly,  and 
the  nt  drops  not  too  suddenly,  for  that  the  moderate  heat 
out  the  moistnesse  which  it  consumes  suddenly. 
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And  therefore  Cookes  make  a  moderate  fire,  and  by  not 
their  meate  too  neere  nor  too  farre  off,  lest  it  melt  awqr. 
The  like  may  bee  seene  in  another  experience  in  caadlet 
of  tallow  or  waxe,  if  the  wike  bee  great,  it  melts  the 
tallow  or  the  waxe,  for  that  the  heat  cannot  consume  the 
moistnesse  which  riseth,  but  if  the  flame  bee  proportioii- 
able,  the  wax  melts  nor  drops  not,  for  that  the  flame  doik 
waste  it  by  little  and  little  as  it  riseth. 

ftimu  m        But  this  is  not  to  hinder  the  exertions  which  Nmtve 

gttnUit.  Y^^  given  to  this  Rule,  making  some  Regions  of  the 
burning  2^ne  extremely  drie.  The  which  is  reported  d 
Ethiopia,  and  wee  have  seene  it  in  a  great  part  of  Pcni, 
where  all  that  Land  or  Coast,  which  they  call  Playne^ 
wants  raine,  yea,  land  waters,  except  some  Vallies  what 
Rivers  fall  from  the  Mountaines ;  the  rest  is  a  sandie  and 
barren  soile,  where  you  shall  hardlv  finde  any  Springs 
but  some  deepe  Wells.  But  with  tne  helpe  of  God,  we 
will  shew  the  reason  why  it  rayneth  not  in  these  Playnei 
(the  which  many  demand ;)  for  now  I  onely  pretend  to 
shew,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  naturall  RuleSi 
whereby  it  may  happen,  that  in  some  part  of  the  burning 

▼.910.]  2^ne  it  raines  not  when  the  Sunne  is  neerest,  but  being 
farthest  off,  although  unto  this  day  I  have  neither  seeae 
nor  heard  of  it :  but  if  it  be  so,  we  must  attribute  it  to 
the  particular  qualitie  of  the  Earth:  and  also,  if  some- 
times the  contrarie  doth  chance,  we  must  have  regard  thst 
in  naturall  things  there  happens  many  contrarieties  and 
lets,  whereby  they  change  and  dissolve  one  another.  For 
example,  it  may  be  the  Sunne  will  cause  raine,  and  that 
the  windes  will  hinder  it,  or  else  cause  more  abundance 
then  hath  beene  usuall. 

Jmkm  When  I  passed  to  the  Indies,  I  will  tell  what  chanced 
unto  mee :  having  read  what  Poets  and  Philosophers  write 
of  the  burning  Zone,  I  perswaded  my  selfe,  that  comming 
to  the  Eouinoctiall,  I  should  not  indure  the  violent  hemte, 
but  it  fell  out  otherwise;  for  when  I  passed,  which  was 
when  the  Sunne  was  there  for  Zenith,  being  entred  into 
Aries,  in  the  moneth  of  March,  I  felt  so  great  cold,  as 
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I  Wfts  forced  to  goe  into  the  Sunne  to  warme  me :  what 
could  I  else  doe  then^  but  laugh  at  Aristotles  Meteors 
and  his  philosophie,  seeing  that  in  that  place,  and  at  that 
season,  when  as  all  should  be  scortched  with  heat,  according 
to  his  rules,  I,  and  all  my  companions  were  a  cold?  In 
truth  there  is  no  Region  in  the  world  more  pleasant  and 
temperate  then  under  the  EquinoctiaU,  although  it  be  not 
in  aU  parts  of  an  equall  temperature,  but  have  great 
diversities.  The  burning  Zone  in  some  parts  is  very  Finioiu  and 
temperate,  as  in  Quitto,  and  on  the  playnes  of  Peru ;  in  dwmified 
some  parts  very  cold,  as  at  Potozi,  and  in  some  very  hot,  ^^J^^^ 
as  in  Ethiopia,  Bresil,  and  the  Molucques.  This  diversitie 
being  knowne  and  certaine  unto  us,  wee  must  of  force 
seeke  out  another  cause  of  cold  and  heat  then  the  Sunne 
bcames,  seeing  that  in  one  season  of  the  yeere,  and  in 
places  of  one  height  and  distance  from  the  Pole  and 
£quinoctiaU  we  finde  so  great  diversitie,  that  some  are 
invironed  with  heat,  some  with  cold,  and  others  tempered 
with  a  moderate  heat. 

Considering  this  matter  generally,  I  finde  two  mnerall  Cauas  of 
causes,  which  maketh  this  Region  temperate:    the  one  ^j^^^^i^ 
is  that  before  mentioned,  for  that  this  Region  is  very  andwUMntA 
moist  and  subject  to  raine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Trofkh. 
raine  doth  refresh  it,  for  that  the  water  is  by  nature  cold ; 
and  although  by  the  force  of  the  fire  it  be  made  hot,  yet 
doth  it  temper  this  heat  proceeding  onely  from  the  Sunne 
beames.     The  which  wee  see  by  experience  in  the  inner 
Arabtt,  the  which  is  burnt  with  the  Sunne,  having  no 
sbowres  to  temper  the  violence  thereof.     The  doudes  and 
mists  are  the  cause  that  the  Sunne  offends  not  so  much, 
and  the  showres  that  fall  from  them,  refresh  both  the  Aire 
and  the  Earth,  and  moisten  likewise  how  hot  soever  it 
be.     They  drinke  raine  water,  and  it  quencheth  the  thirst, 
as  our  men  have  weU  tried,  having  no  other  to  drinke. 
So  as  reason  and  experience  doth  teach  us,  that  raine  of 
it  seUe  doth  temper  the  heat ;  and  having  by  this  meanes 
shewed,  that  the  burning  2^ne  is  much  subject  unto  raine, 
it  appeaies  that  there  is  matter  in  it,  to  temper  the  violence 
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d€4usc.  of  the  heat.  To  this  I  will  adde  an  other  reaaon,  which 
deserves  to  be  knowne,  not  onely  for  this  matter,  but 
for  many  others ;  for  although  the  Sunne  be  very  hot  and 
burning  under  the  Equinoctial!,  yet  is  it  not  long,  to  as 
the  heat  of  the  dav  being  there  shorter  and  of  lesae  con- 
tinuance, it  causeth  not  so  violent  a  heate ;  the  which  it 
behooves  to  specific  more  particularly.  Such  as  art 
practised  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Spheare  teach  very 
well,  that  the  more  the  Zcxiiake  is  oblique  and  travernitf 
our  Hemisphere,  the  more  unequall  are  the  dayes  and 
nights;  ana  contrariwise,  where  the  Spheare  is  straight, 
and  the  signes  mount  directly,  there  the  dayes  and  niffhti 
are  equall.  And  therefore  in  aU  that  Region  whi^  is 
betweene  the  two  Tropicks,  there  is  lesse  inequalitie  then 
without  them,  and  the  more  wee  approch  the  Line  the 
lesse  inequalitie  we  finde,  the  which  wee  have  tried  b 
those  parts.  Those  of  Quitto,  fc  r  that  they  are  under  the 
Line,  have  not  throughout  the  whole  yeere  the  dayes  and 
nights  more  short  at  one  season  then  at  an  other,  but  are 
continually  equall.  Those  of  Lima  being  distant  almost 
twelve  degrees,  finde  some  difference  betwixt  the  dayes 
and  the  nights,  but  very  little,  for  that  in  December  and 
Januarie  the  dayes  increase  an  houre  or  little  lesse.  Those 
of  Potozi  finde  much  more  difference  both  in  Winter  and 
in  Summer,  being  almost  under  the  Tropicke.  But  those 
that  live  without  the  Tropicks  finde  the  dayes  in  Winter 
shorter  and  in  Summer  longer:  the  more  remote  they 
are  from  the  Equinoctiall  and  come  neere  the  Pole,  as 
wee  see  in  Germanic  and  in  England,  the  dayes  arc  loncer 
in  Summer  then  in  Italic  and  in  Spainc.  It  is  a  thing 
which  the  Spheare  doth  teach,  and  experience  doth  pUinhr 
shew  us.  Wee  must  adde  an  other  Proposition,  which 
is  likewise  true  and  very  considerable  for  all  the  effects 
of  Nature  to  understand  the  perseverance  and  continua- 
tion of  the  efficient  cause  to  worke  and  moove.  This 
presupposed,  if  any  one  demand  of  me,  why  under  the 
Eauinoctiall  Line  the  heat  is  not  so  violent  in  Summer, 
as  in  some  other  R^ons  (as  in  Andelousia  in  the  moneths 
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of  July  and  August)  I  will  answere,  that  in  Andelousia 
the  dayes  are  longer  and  the  nights  shorter;  and  as  the 
day  being  hot,  inflames  and  causeth  heat;  so  the  nights 
being  coU  and  moist,  give  a  refreshing.     According  to  Tj^^fj^g^ 
the  which,  at  Peru,  there  is  no  such  great  heat,  for  that  the  other  nasom 
dayes  in  Summer  are  not  long,  nor  the  nights  short ;  so  Asides  tke 
as  the  heat  of  the  day  is  much  tempered  by  the  freshnesse  ^'^"^ 
of  the  night,  17S7jL 

Being;  a   thing  concluded,   that   the   two   fore-named  tkattkibmrn- 
pfx>perties  are  common  and  universall  to  all  the  Region  ingzomis 
of  the  burning  Zone :  and  yet  in  the  same  there  are  found  temperaUy 
some  places  very  hot,  and  other  exceeding  cold:   Also,  ^^^^^ 
that  the  temperature  is  not  there  equall  in  all  places,  but  q^^^ 
under  one  climate,  one  part  is  hot,  another  cold,  and  the  Cij/.H. 
third  temperate,  all  at  one  season ;  wee  are  forced  to  seeke  [III.  v.  921.] 
out  other  reasons,  whence  this  great  divcrsitie  should  pro- 
ceede  in  the  burning  2^ne.     Discoursing  therefore  upon 
this  question,  I  doe  finde  three  apparant  and  certaine 
causes,   and   a   fourth    more   obscure   and   darke.     The 
apparant  and  certaine  causes  bee :  The  first,  is  the  Ocean  : 
toe  second,  the  situation  of  the  Land :  and  the  third,  the 
nature    and    propertie    of    many    and    sundrie    windes. 
Besides  these  three  which  I  hold  for  manifest,  I  beleeve 
there  is  a  fourth  hidden  and  lesse  apparent,  which  is  the 
propertie  of  the  same  Land  inhabited,  and  the  particular 
influence  of  the  Heavens.     Among  the  speciall  causes  and 
reasons,  I  have  first  placed  the  Sea,  for  without  doubt, 
the  neemesse  thereof  doth  helpe  to  temper  and  coole  the 
heat:   for  although  the  Water  be  salt,  yet  is  it  alwayes 
water,  whose  nature  is  cold. 

But  if  wee  shall  yet  search  more  particularly,  wee  shall 
not  finde  in  all  this  Land  an  equall  temperature  of  heate, 
although  it  bee  in  equall  distance  fi-om  the  Sea,  and  in 
the  same  deme,  seeing  that  in  some  parts  there  is  great 
hemte,  and  in  some  very  little.  Doubtlesse,  the  cause 
thereof  is,  that  the  one  is  lower,  and  the  other  higher; 
which  causeth  that  the  one  is  hot,  and  the  other  cold. 
It  is  most  certaine,  that  the  tops  of  the  Mountaines  are 
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colder  then  in  the  bottome  of  the  Vallies,  the  which  pro- 
ceedes,  not  onely  for  that  the  Sunne  beames  have  gmttr 
repercussions  upon  lower  places,  although  it  be  a  grctt 
reason ;  yet  there  is  another,  which  is,  that  the  R^oo  of 
the  aire  is  colder  when  it  is  farthest  from  the  ^roood. 
The  cause  why  the  middle  Region  of  the  aire  is  move 
cold,  hath  beene  shewed  before :  for  that  the  Regioii  of 
the  aire  next  to  the  fierie  exhalation,  the  which  (accordiac 
to  Aristotle)  is  upon  the  Spheare  of  the  aire,  repeUt  and 
thrusts  backe  all  the  cold,  the  which  retires  it  seUe  into 
the  middle  Region  of  the  aire,  by  Antiparistasis,  as  the 
Philosophers  speake.  Now,  if  any  one  should  questios 
with  me  in  this  manner;  If  it  be  so  that  the  aire  is  hot 
and  moist,  as  Aristotle  holds,  and  as  we  commonly  mj; 
whence  then  proceedes  the  cold  which  is  congealed  ta 
the  middle  Region  of  the  aire,  seeing  it  cannot  come  from 

rist.  Me.  the  fierie  Spheare  ?  For  if  it  come  from  the  Water,  or  the 
Earth,  by  this  reason  the  lower  Region  of  the  aire  should 
be  colder  then  the  middle. 

To  answere  truly  what  I  thinke,  I  will  confesse,  thit 
this  Argument  and  Objection  is  so  difficult,  as  I  am  almost 
readie  to  follow  the  opinion  of  such  as  reprove  die 
qualities,  agreements  and  disagreements  which  Aristode 
gives  unto  the  Elements,  saving,  they  are  but  imj^na- 
tions,  who  for  this  occasion  hold  the  aire  to  bee  coM  by 
nature.  And  to  this  end  they  use  many  arguments  and 
reasons,  whereof  we  will  propound  one  very  familiar  and 
well  knowne,  leaving  the  rest  apart.  In  the  Canicular 
dayes  we  are  accustomed  to  beate  the  aire  with  a  hn^ 
and  wee  finde  that  it  doth  refresh  us ;  so  as  these  Audiors 
affirme,  that  heate  is  no  private  propertie  of  any  odier 
Element,  but  of  fire  onely,  which  is  dispersed  and  minted 

w»w.r.  I  J.  with  all  things  (as  the  great  Denis  doth  teach  us.)     But 

tmLkUnr.  whether  it  be  so,  or  otherwise  (for  I  will  not  contradict 
Aristotle,  but  in  that  which  is  most  certaine)  in  the  end 
they  ame  aU,  that  the  middle  Region  of  the  aire  is  colder 
then  the  lowest  next  to  the  Eardi,  as  experience  dodi 
shew  us ;  seeing  that  in  this  middle  Region  are  congealed) 
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Snow,  Htile,  Frosts,  and  other  signes  of  extreme  cold. 
The  middle  Region  then  which  they  caU  the  burning  Zone, 
having  on  the  one  side  the  Sea,  and  on  the  other  the 
Moimtaines,  we  must  hold  them  for  sufficient  causes  to 
temper  and  cook  the  heate. 

ihe  temperature  of  this  Region  ought  chiefly  to  be  TkaitkicM 
attributed  to  the  propertie  of  me  winde  that  blowes  in  ^^!^j^ 
that  Country,  the  which  is  pleasant  and  fresh.     The  provi-  ^mStitki 
deuce  of  the  great  God  Creator  of  all  things  hath  beene  harmng  Zme 
such,  as  he  hath  ordayned  fresh  and  coole  windes  in  that  ttmpirau. 
R<^on  where  the  Sunne  makes  his  course  (which  seemes  ^^'  '^' 
should  be  burnt  up)  that  by  their  coolenesse  the  excessive  frJvMn  SL 
hcate  of  the  Sunne  might  be  qualified.     Wee  see  in  one  there  is  a  hot 
climate,  some  Regions  and  Cities  hotter  then  others,  onely  ^nule  some- 
for  that  they  fcele  lesse  winde  to  refresh  them.     The  like  ^•f  ^^^ 
is  in  other  Countries  where  no  winde  blowes,  the  which  Qrmu„i^j^ 
are  aU  on  fire  like  unto  a  furnace.     If  we  shaU  neerly  noaUtaetk 
looke  into  the  consideration  of  the  winde,  whereof  we  mem  breath 
have  spoken,  we  may  resolve  many  doubts  which  some  f?j('*^^ 
object,%md  which  seeme  strange  and  wonderful! :  where-  J^^J^" 
fore  the  Sunne  casting  his  beames  upon  the  burning  2^ne,  obsert^es  at 
and  particularly  at  Peru,  and  that  more  violently  then  in  Cm  M^  wim 
Spaine  in  the  Canicular  dayes,  yet  they  defend  the  heat  tobbwtwehi 
with  a  light  covering,  so  as  with  a  slender  covering  of  flj"l!^^ 
mats  or  straw,  they  are  better  preserved  from  the  heate,  other  twehe 
then  in  Spaine  under  a  roofe  of  wood,  or  a  vault  of  stone,  comtatu/y 
Moreover,  why  arc  not  the  nights  in  Sununer  at  Peru  /r^m  the  kmd 
as  hot  and  troublesome  as  in  Spaine?     Wherefore  on  the 
highest  tops  of  Mountaines,  even  amongst  the  heapes  of 
Sfiowe,  you  shall  sometimes  feele  great  and  insupportable 
heat?     Wherefore  in  aU  the  Province  of  Colao,  when 
jee  come  into  the  shade,  how  little  soever,  you  feele  cold : 
But  conuning  into  the  Sunne  beames,  you  presently  finde 
die  heate  excessive?     Every  morning  the  winde  from 
die  Sea  doth  cease,  and  the  Sunne  begins  to  cast  his 
beames;  and  for  this  reason  they  feele  the  greatest  heat 
in  the  morning,  untill  the  returne  of  the  same  windes, 
which  otherwise  they  call  the  tyde  or  winde  of  the  Sea, 
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which  makes  them  first  to  feele  cold.  Wee  have  tried 
aU  this,  whitest  wee  were  at  the  Ilands  of  Barlovante, 
where  in  the  mornings  wee  did  sweat  for  heat,  and  at 
noone  we  felt  a  fresh  aire ;  for  that  then,  a  North  Easlerlf 
winde  which  is  fresh  and  coole,  doth  commonly  blow. 
Timper  $ftki  Considering  with  my  selfc,  the  pleasing  temperature  of 
^•*'*  many  Countnes  at  the  Indies,  where  they  know  not  what 

Winter  is,  which  by  his  cold  doth  freeze  them,  nor  Summer 
[III.v.9a2.]  which  doth  trouble  them  with  heat,  but  that  with  a  Mat 
they  preserve  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  all  weather, 
and  where  they  scarce  have  any  neede  to  change  their 
garments  throughout  the  yeere.     I  say,  that  often  con- 
sidering of  this,  I  find  that  if  men  at  this  da^  would 
vanquish  their  passions,  and  free  themselves  from  the 
snares  of  covetousnesse,  leaving;  many  fhiitlesse  and  per- 
nicious designes,  without  doubt  thev  might  live  at  the 
Indies  very  pleasant  and  happily :   for  tl^t  which  other 
Poets  sing  of  the  Elisean  fielas  &  of  the  famous  Tempe^ 
or  that  which  Plato  reports  or  feignes  of  his  Atlantike 
Iland ;  men  should  finde  in  these  Lands,  if  with  a  generous 
spirit  they  would  choose  rather  to  command  their  silver 
and  their  desires,  then  to  remayne  to  it  slaves  as  they 
are. 
Oftkewmdn^      Having  discoursed  in  the  two  former  Bookes  of  that 
tkiir  ^fmw-  which  concemes  the  Heavens,  and  the  habitation  of  the 
^mi]n2»tth    I*^<1*^*  ^^  generall,  it  behooves  us  now  to  treat  of  the 

if^f^^-  ♦  Wc  hiTc  ibbreriated  ind  to  prevent  tedioatnesi  cut  off  t  great  pan 

fib,  3.  csf,  a.  of  Acottas  obfenrations  in  the  two  former  booket,  as  having  handled  the 
same  in  oar  Pilgrimage  L  8.  where  we  hare  shewed  whence  men  and 
beasts  might  come  thither,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  worlds  unhabi- 
tablenesse  betwixt  the  Tropicks  is  false  :  for  the  dail^  raines  when  the 
Sonne  is  neerest,  the  long  nights  &  therein  great  dewet,  the  breezes  and 
constant  coane  of  the  windet,  the  great  Lakes  &  Rirers,  height  of 
Hills,  &c.  nuke  those  parts  not  oneljr  habiuble,  but  more  temperate 
than  othen  and  fitter  for  nuns  life  :  there  being  more  heat  at,  and  on 
thb  side  the  Tropicks  then  under  the  Line.  We  here  doe  but  coll  oot 
choise  things  for  better  understanding  the  naturall  historie  of  thoae 
parts ;  for  other  things  referring  the  Reader  to  the  Authour  himteUe. 
Occasionally  our  notes  shall  eiocidate  those  things  also,  which  are  in  the 
Text  omitted. 
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three  elements,  Aire,  Water,  and  Land,  and  their  com- 
pounds, which  be  metals,  plants  and  beasts:  for,  as  for 
the  fire,  I  see  no  speciall  matter  at  the  Indies  which  is 
not  in  other  Regions;  unlesse  some  will  say,  that  the 
manner  to  strike  fire  in  rubbing  two  stones  one  against 
another,  as  some  Indians  use,  or  to  boile  any  thing  in 

Surds,  casting  a  burning  stone  into  it,  &  other  such  like 
ngs,  are  remarkable,  miereof  I  have  written  what  might 
bee  spoken.     But  of  those  which  are  in  the  Vulcans^  "^I^Mksm.as 
and  Mouthes  of  fire  at  the  Indies,  worthy  doubtlesse  to  ^^^'J^J^' 
be  observed,  I  will  speake  in  their  order,  treating  of  the  ^J'^^r^ 
diversitie  of  grounds,  whereas  they  finde  these  fires  or  wknutfire 
Vulcans.     Therefore  to  begin  with  the  windes,  I  say,  that  hsutk. 
with  eood  reason,  Salomon  in  the  great  judgement  which  ^f^^ 
God  toA  given  him,  esteemes  much  the  knowledge  of  the  ^^    '* 
windes;  and  their  properties  being  very  admirable;  for 
that  some  are  moist,  others  drie ;  some  unwholsome,  others 
sound ;  some  hot,  others  cold ;  some  calme  and  pleasant, 
others  rough  and  tempestuous;  some  barren,  and  others 
fertile,  wioi  infinite  other  differences.     There  are  some  Mmjms. 
windes  which  blow  in  certaine  Regions,  and  are,  as  it 
were.  Lords  thereof,  not  admitting  any  entrie  or  com- 
munication of  their  contraries.     In  some  parts  they  blow 
in  that  sort,  as  sometimes  they  are  Conquerors,  somtimes 
conquered;  often  there  are  divers  and  contrarie  windes, 
which  doe  runne  together  at  one  instant,  dividing  the 
way  betwixt  them,  somtimes  one  blowing  above  of  one 
sort,  and  another  below  of  an  other  sort ;  somtimes  they 
incounter  violently  one  with  another,  which  puts  them 
at  Sea  in  great  danger :  there  are  some  windes  which  helpe 
to  the  generation  of  Creatures,  and  others  that  hinder 
and  are  opposite.     There  is  a  certaine  winde,  of  such  a 
qualitie,  as  when  it  blowes  in  some  Countrie,  it  causeth 
it  to  laine  Fleas,  and  in  so  great  abundance,  as  they  trouble 
and  darken  the  aire,  and  cover  aU  the  Sea-shoare:  and 
in  other  places  it  raines  Frogs.     These  diversities  and 
others   wnich    are    sufi^dently    knowne,    are    commonly 
attributed  to  the  place  by  the  which  these  windes  passe. 
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For  they  say,  that  from  these  places  they  take  ihetr 
qualities  to  be  cold,  hot,  drie,  or  moist,  sickly  or  aound, 
and  so  of  the  rest,  the  which  is  jpartly  true,  and  cannot 
be  denyed ;  for  that  in  a  small  distance  you  shall  see  in 
one  winde  many  diversities.  For  example,  the  Sobniii 
or  Easterne  winde  is  commonly  hot  and  troublesome  in 
Spaine;  and  in  Murria  it  is  the  coolest  and  hralthfiilfat 
that  is,  for  that  it  passeth  by  the  Orchards,  and  that  laige 
champaine  which  wee  see  verv  fresh.  In  Carthaffeoc 
which  is  not  farre  from  thence,  the  same  winde  is  troiuile* 
some  and  unwholsome.  The  Meridionall  (which  they  of 
the  Ocean  call  South,  and  those  of  the  Mediternuieii 
Sea,  Mezo  giomo)  commonly  is  raynie  and  boysteroo^ 
and  in  the  same  Citie  whereof  I  speake,  it  is  wholeaame 
and  pleasant.  Plinie  reports  that  in  Africke  it  raines  witk 
a  Northeme  winde,  and  that  the  Southeme  winde  is  deeic. 
He  then  that  shall  well  consider  what  I  have  spoken  of 
these  windes,  he  may  conceive,  that  in  a  small  distance  of 
Land  or  Sea,  one  winde  hath  many  and  divers  qualitie% 
yea  sometimes  quite  contrarie ;  whereby  wee  may  infenc, 
that  hee  draweth  his  propertie  from  the  place  where  it 
passeth,  the  which  is  in  such  sort  true  (although  we  nmf 
not  say  infallibly)  as  it  is  the  onely  and  prindpall  aam 
of  the  diversitie  of  the  windes.  It  is  a  thing  we  eaaih 
find,  that  in  a  River  contayning  fiftie  leagues  in  ctrcoit 
(I  put  it  thus  for  an  example)  that  the  winde  which  bkywes 
of  the  one  part,  is  hot  and  moist ;  and  that  which  blowci 
on  the  other,  is  cold  and  drie.  Notwithstanding  this 
^^^>  diversitie  is  not  found  in  places  by  which  it  passeu,  the 
^^11!^^  jnm  ^'^^  makes  me  rather  to  say,  that  the  windes  bring 
tkepUcnk)  these  qualities  with  them,  whereby  they  ^ive  unto  them 
wkkk  tkiy  the  names  of  these  qualities.  For  example,  we  attribute 
Z**^*  to   the   Northeme   winde,  otherwise   called   Cierco,   the 

propertie  to  be  cold  and  drie,  and  to  dissolve  mists;  to 
the  Southeme  winde  his  contrarie,  called  Levesche,  we 
attribute  the  contrarie  qualitie,  which  is  moist  and  hot, 
and  ingenders  mists.  But  it  is  needfull  to  seeke  furthett 
to  know  the  true  and  originall  cause  of  these  so  strange 
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differences  which  we  see  in  the  windes.     I  cannot  conceive 

any  other,  but  that  the  same  efficient  cause  which  bringeth 

forth  and  maketh  the  winds  to  grow,  doth  withall  give 

them   this  originail  qualitie:    for  in   truth,   the  matter 

whereon  the  winds  are  made,  which  is  no  other  thing 

^according  to  Aristotle)  but  the  exhalation  of  the  interior 

Elements,  may  well  cause  in  effect  a  great  part  of  this 

dhrersitie,  being  more  grosse,  more  subtill,  more  drie, 

and  more  moist.     But  yet  this  is  no  pertinent  reason, 

seeing  that  we  see  in  one  Region,  where  the  vapours  and 

exhalations  are  of  one  sort  and  qualitie,  that  there  rise 

windes  and  effects  quite  contrarie.     We  must  therefore 

refenre  the  cause  to  the  higher  and  celestiall  Efficient,  [ill.  v.  923.] 

which  must  be  the  Sunne,  and  to  the  motion  and  influence 

of  the  Heavens,  the  which  by  their  contrarie  motions, 

give  and  cause  divers  influences.     But  the  beginnings  of 

these  motions  and  influences  are  so  obscure  and  hidden 

from  men,  and  on  the  other  part,  so  mightie  and  of  so 

mat  force,  as  the  holy  Prophet  David  in  his  propheticall 

Smrity  and  the  Prophet  Jeremie  admiring  the  greatnesse 

OT  the  Lord,  speake  thus.  Qui  profert  ventos  de  thesauris  Psalm  134. 

fluis.     Hee  that  drawes  the  windes  out  of  his  Treasures.  ^ premie  10. 

h  truth  these  principles  and  beginnings  are  rich  and 

hidden  treasures :  for  the  Author  of  all  tmngs  holds  them 

ia  his  hand,  and  in  his  power ;  and  when  it  pleaseth  him, 

aeodcth  them  forth  for  the  good  or  chastisement  of  men, 

nd  sends  forth  such  windes  as  he  pleaseth :  not  as  that 

Eolus  whom  the  Poets  doe  foolishly  feigne  to  have  charge 

of  the  windes,  keeping  them  in  a  Cave  like  unto  wilde 

beasts.     We  see  not  the  beginning  of  these  windes,  neither 

doe  we  know  how  long  they  shall  continue,  or  whither 

diey  shall  goe.     But  wee  see  and  know  well  the  diverse 

effects  and  operations  they  have,  even  as  the  supreme 

Truth,  the  Author  of  all  things  hath  taught  us,  saying, 

Sptritus  ubi  vult  spirat,  &  vocem  ejus  audis,  &  nescis 

imde  venit,  aut  qu6  vadit. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Northerne  winde  is  not  usually  cold 
and  deere  there  as  here.     In  some  parts  of  Peru,  as  at 
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Lima,  and  on  the  Playnes,  they  finde  the  Northeme  wiodes 
troublesome  and  unwholsome,  and  all  along  the  Coui 
which  runnes  above  five  hundred  leagues,  thev  hold  the 
Southerne  windes  for  healthfull  and  coole,  and  (whkh  is 
more)  most  deere  and  pleasant ;  yea  it  never  rainesy  ood- 
trarie  to  that  wee  see  in  Europe,  and  of  this  side  tk 
Herera  kasA    Line.     Yet  that  which  chanceth  upon  the  coast  of  Pcm 
iAewed  tki      j^  ^Q  mnerall  rule,  but  rather  an  exception,  and  a  wonder 
HUlst$bieiki  ^^  Nature,  never  to  rame  upon  that  coast,  and  ever  to 
ismioftki     have  one  winde,  without  giving  place  to  his  contrarie, 
wmdescn'     whereof  we  will  hereafter  speake  our  minde.     It  u  00 
statuy  mU      nrcncrall  rule  there,  that  the  Northcrne  winde  is  ndcher 
rMMis  rmruti.  ^^^  ^^  raynie  there,  as  the  South  winde  is  on  this  side; 
but  contrariwise,  it  raines  when  as  the  South  winde  blowa 
there,  as  wee  see  in  all  the  Sierre  or  mountaine  of  Peru, 
in  Chile,  and  in  the  Countrie  of  Congo,  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Line,  and  farre  advanced  into  the  Sea 
And    in    Potozi    likewise,    the    winde    which    they   cdl 
Tomahani  (which  is  our  North)  if  my  memorie  fiule  me 
not,  is  extremely  cold,  drie,  and  unpleasant,  as  it  is  here 
with  us.     Yet  doth  not  the  Northerne  winde  disperse  the 
doudes  usually  there,  as  it  doth  here :  but  contrmriwisei 
if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  doth  often  cause  raine.     There 
is  no  doubt,  but  the  windes  doe  borrow  this  creat  divervtie 
of  contrarie  effects,  from  the  places  by  which  they  pasK, 
and  the  neere  Regions  where  they  are  bred,  as  wee  see 
by  daily  experience  in  a  thousand  places.     But  speakii^ 
in  c^enerall  of  the  qualitie  of  the  wmdes,  we  must  rather 
looke  to  the  coasts  or  parts  of  the  World  from  whence 
they  proceede,  then  to  observe,  whether  they  be  on  thb 
side  or  beyond  the  Line,  as  it  seemes  the  Philosopher  held 
opinion.     These  capital!  windes,  which  be  the  East  and 
West,  have  no  such  universall  qualities,  nor  so  conunoo 
in  this  Continent,  nor  in  the  other,  as  the  two  former. 
The  Solanus  or  Easteme  winde,  is  commonly  here  trouble- 
some and  unwholsome,  and  the  Westerne  or  21ephirus, 
is  more  milde  and  healthfull.     At  the  Indies,  and  in  all 
the  burning  2^ne,  the  Easteme  winde  whidi  they  call 
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Briae,  is  contrariwise  very  healthful!  and  pleasant.  Of 
the  West,  I  cannot  speake  any  thing  certaine  or  Kcnerall, 
for  that  it  blowes  not  at  aU,  or  very  seldom  in  the  Duming 

Zone,  fw  in  all  the  navigation  betwixt  the  two  Tropicks,  Easummnd 

the  Easteme  winde  is  ordinarie.     And  for  that  it  is  one  rawtA 

of  the  admirable  workes  of  Nature,  it  shall  bee  good  to  7^^^ 

understand  the  cause  and  the  beginning  thereof.  TiZttkibiim 

The  wayes  at  Sea  are  not  as  at  Land,  to  retxu-ne  the  iuglMu^tki 

same  way   they   passe.     It   is   aU   one   way   (saith   the  Brisesy  wr 

Philosopher)  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  ^^^jh 

to  Athens ;  but  it  is  not  so  at  Sea,  for  wee  goe  one  way  coutintiaUy 

and  retume  by  another.     The  first  which  discovered  the  bkwy  and 

East  and  West  Indies,  laboured  much  with  great  difficultie  vntbout  the 

to  finde  out  their  course,  untill  that  Experience  (the  ^^^^ 

Mistresse  of  these  secrets)  had  taught  them,  that  to  saile  tha/^'^^ 

through  the  Ocean,  is  not  like  the  passage  in  Italie,  Easterly  are 

through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  in  ueir  returne,  ordmarU 

they  observe  the  same  Ports  and  Capes  they  had  sight  ^^'''^« 

of  in  their  passage,  attending  stiU  the  benefit  of  the  j^'^Q^ct 

winde,  which  changeth  instantly,  and  when  that  failes,  ,„  Decade  i. 

they  luive  recourse  to  their  Oares ;  and  so  the  Gallies  goe  ftS.  4.  caf.  6 

and  come  daily,  coasting  along  the  shoare.     In  some  parts  '^^  g^  ^'^ 

of  the  Ocean,  they  may  not  looke  for  anv  other  winde  ^%!^  ^ 
then  that  which  blowes,  for  that  commonly  it  continues 
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long.  To  conclude,  that  which  is  good  to  goe  by,  is  not  anotker,  wky, 
fit  to  retume  with :  for  in  the  Sea  beyond  the  Tropicke, 
and  within  the  burning  Zone,  the  Easterly  windes  raine 
continually,  not  sufFenng  their  contraries.  In  the  which 
R^on  there  are  two  strange  things,  the  one  is,  that  in 
that  2^ne  (bein^  the  greatest  of  the  five,  into  the  which 
die  World  is  divided)  the  Easterly  windes  (which  they 
call  Brises)  doe  reigne,  not  sufiFerinfi;  the  Westeme  or 
Southeme  (which  they  call  lower  winds)  to  have  their 
coarse  at  any  season  of  the  yeere :  The  other  wonder  is, 
dat  these  Easterly  windes  never  cease  to  blow,  and  most 
commonly  in  plao^  neerest  to  the  Line  (where  it  seemes 
dat  Calmes  should  be  more  fi^uent,  being  a  part  of  the 
World,  most  subject  to  the  heat  of  the  Sunne,  but  it  is 
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oontrarie,  for  you  shall  hardly  finde  any  Calmes  there, 
and  the  winde  is  cold  and  continues  longer,  which  hath 
beene  found  true  in  all  the  Navigations  of  the  Indies. 
This  is  the  reason,  why  the  voyage  Uiey  make  from  Spaint 
to  the  West  Indies  is  shorter,  more  easie,  and  mote 
assured,  then  the  retume  to  Spaine. 
[III.  T.  914.]  The  Fleetes  parting  from  Sivil,  have  more  difficukie 
to  passe  the  Canaries,  for  that  the  ^iilfe  of  Y^:ues  or  of 
Mares,  is  variable,  being  beaten  with  divers  windes,  but 
having  passed  the  Canaries,  they  saile  with  a  Westcme 
winde  untill  they  come  to  the  burning  Zone,  where 
presently  they  finde  an  Easterly  winde,  and  so  they  saile 
on  with  full  windes,  so  as  they  have  scant  anv  need  to 
touch  their  sailes  in  the  whole  voyage:  for  tfiis  reason 
they  called  this  great  gulfe,  the  gulfe  of  Dames,  for  the 
calmnesse  and  pleasantnessc  thereof.  Then  following 
their  course,  they  come  to  the  Hands  of  Guadelupe 
Dominique,  Desired,  Marigualante,  and  the  rest,  which 
in  that  place,  be  as  it  were,  the  Suburbs  of  the  Indies. 
There  tl^  Fleetes  separate  and  divide  themselves,  whereof 
some  (which  goe  to  new  Spaine)  take  to  the  right  hand 
towards  Hispaniola;  and  having  discovered  Cipe  Saint 
Anthonv,  they  ^isse  unto  Saint  John  Delua,  alwajres 
usinff  the  same  Easterly  windes.  Those  for  the  majme 
Land,  take  the  left  hand,  discovering  the  hi^h  mountaine 
of  Ta)rrone,  then  havine  touched  at  Carthagene,  they 
passe  unto  Nombre  de  Dios,  from  whence  tt^y  goe  by 
Land  to  Panama,  and  from  thence,  by  the  South  Sea  to 
Peru.  But  when  the  fleetes  retume  to  Spaine,  they  make 
their  voyzgc  in  this  sort:  The  flectc  ot  Peru  discovers 
Cape  Saint  Anthony,  then  they  enter  into  the  Havana^ 
which  is  a  goodly  Port  in  the  Iland  of  Cuba.  The  fleet 
€^  new  Spaine  doth  likewise  touch  at  the  Havana, 
being  partod  from  Vera  Cruz,  or  from  the  lUmd  of  Saint 
John  Delua,  the  which  is  not  without  diflicultie,  for  that 
conmionly  Easterly  windes  blow  there,  which  is  a  contrarie 
winde  to  goe  to  the  Havana.  These  fleetes  being  joyned 
together  tor  Spaine,  they  seeke  their  height  without  the 
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Tropidcsi  where  presently  they  fiiide  Westerly  windes, 
which  serve  them  untill  they  come  in  view  of  the  Acores, 
or  Terceres,  and  from  thence  to  SiviL  So  as  their  voyage 
in  going,  is  of  a  small  height,  not  above  twentie  degrees 
from  the  Line,  which  is  within  the  Tropicks.  But  the 
retume  is  without  the  Tropicks,  in  eight  and  twentie  or 
thirtie  degrees  of  height  at  the  least,  for  that  within  the 
Tropicks,  the  Elasteme  windes  continually  blow,  the  which 
are  fittest  to  ^oe  from  Spaine  to  the  West  Indies,  for  that 
their  course  is  from  East  to  West;  and  without  the 
Tropicks  (which  is  in  three  and  twentie  degrees  of  height) 
they  finde  Westerly  windes,  the  which  are  the  more 
certaine  and  ordinane,  the  farther  you  are  from  the  Line, 
and  more  fit  to  retume  from  the  Indies;  for  that  they 
are  windes  blowing  from  the  South  and  West,  which  serve 
to  runne  into  theXast  and  North. 

The  like  discourse  is  of  the  Navigation  made  into 
the  South  Sea,  s^ing  horn  new  Spaine  or  Peru,  to  the 
Philippines  or  China,  and  returning  from  the  Philippines 
or  Cmna  to  new  Spaine,  the  which  is  easie,  for  that  they 
aaik  alwayes  from  East  to  West,  neere  the  Line,  where 
they  finde  the  Easterly  windes  to  blow  in  their  Poope. 
In  the  yeere  1584.  there  went  a  ship  from  CaUoa  in  Lima 
to  the  Philippines,  which  sayled  two  thousand  and  seven  Sayihg  1700, 
hundred  leagues  without  sight  of  Land,  and  the  first  it  leagMfsmtA- 
discovered,  was  the  Iland  of  Lusson,  where  they  tooke  ^'^^^ 
Port,  having  performed  their  voyage  in  two  moneths,  ^^^^^^^^ 
without  want  of  winde  or  any  torment,  and  their  course  CamGsits 
was  almost  continually  under  the  Line;  for  that  from  p^agt. 
Lima  (which  is  twelve  degrees  to  the  South)  he  came 
to  Manilla,  which  is  as  much  to  the  North.     The  like 
good  fortune  had  Alvaro  de  Mandana,  when  as  he  went 
to  discover  the  Hands  of  Solomon,  for  that  he  had  alwayes 
a  full  nle,  untill  he  came  within  view  of  these  Hands, 
the  which  must  bee  distant  from  that  place  of  Peru,  from 
whence  hee  parted,  about  a  thousand  leagues,  having 
mnne  their  course  alwayes  in  one  height  to  the  South. 
The  retume  is  like  unto  the  voyage  from  the  Indies  unto 
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Spaine :  for  those  which  returne  from  the  Philippines  or 

China  to  Mexico,  to  the  end  they  may  recover  the 

windes,  they  mount  a  great  height,  untill  they  come 

against  the  Iknds  of  Japon,  and  discovering  the  < 

homes,  they  retiirne  by  the  coast  of  new  Spaine  to 

Port  of  Acapulco,  from  whence  they  oarted.     So  as  it  » 

proved  likewise  by  this  Navigation,  tnat  they  saile  easily 

from  East  to  West,  within  the  Tropicks,  tor  that  their 

Easterly  windes  doe  raine :  but  returning  from  West  to 

East,  tney  must  seeke  the  Westeme  windes  without  the 

Tropicks,  in  the  height  of  seven  and  twentie  d^reei. 

The  Portugals  prove  the  like  in  their  Navigations  to  the 

East  Indies,  although  it  be  in  a  contrarie  course. 

:Mui  rftie        Let  us  now  speake  of  that  which  toucheth  the  Qyestioi 

^risa.  propounded,  wnat  should  be  the  reason  why  under  die 

Duminfi;  Zone  we  saile  easily  from  East  to  West,  and  oot 

contrane:    wherein   we    must    presuppose    two   certaine 

i$imt  tftke  grounds.     The  one  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  first  Mooter, 

^rimtm         which  they  call  Diumall,  not  onely  drawes  and  mooves 

^JJ~.  ^     with  him  the  celestiall  Spheares,  which  arc  infiaiour  unto 

ifinmrmrt  ^^y  ^  wee  see  daily  in  the  Sunnc,  the  Moone,  and  the 

nth  it.  Starres;  but  also  the  Elements  doe  participate  of  this 

motion,  insomuch  as  they  are  not  hindered.     The  Eaidi 

is  not  mooved,  by  reason  of  her  heavinesse,  which  makes 

it  immoveable,  being  farre  from  this  first  motor.     The 

Element  of  water  mooves  not  likewise  with  this  DiumaD 

motion,  for  that  it  is  united  to  the  Earth  and  make  one 

3>heare,  so  as  the  Earth  keeps  it  from  all  circular  motiofi. 
ut  the  other  two  Elements  of  Fire  and  Aire,  are  more 
subtill  and  neerer  the  heavenly  Regions,  so  as  they  partici- 
pate of  their  motion,  and  are  driven  about  circularly,  as 
the  same  celestiall  bodies.  As  for  the  Fire,  without  doubt 
it  hath  his  spheare  (as  Aristotle  and  other  Philosophers 
have  held)  but  fi^r  the  Aire  (which  is  no  point  of  our 
subject)  it  is  most  certaine  that  it  mooves  with  a  motion 
Diumall,  which  is  from  East  to  West,  which  wee  see 
^ainly  in  Comets  that  moove  from  the  East  unto  the 
West,  mounting,  descending,  and  finally  turning  in  the 
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hemispheare  in  the  same  sort  as  the  Starres  move  in  the  [III.  t.  92$.] 

firmament ;  for  otherwise  these  Comets  being  in  the  region 

and  sphere  of  the  avre,  whereas  they  ingender,  appeares 

oonsum'd.     It  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  move 

circularly,  as  they  doe,  if  the  element  of  the  aire  doth 

not  move  with  the  same  motion  that  the  first  motor  doth. 

For  these  elements  being  of  a  burning  substance,  by 

reason  they  should  be  fixt,  without  moving  circularly,  if 

the  ^here  where  they  are  did  not  move;  if  it  be  not 

ms  we  fiune,  that  some  Anfi^ell  or  intellectuall  Spirit  doth 

walke  with  the  Comet,  gui£ng  it  circularly.     In  the  yeare 

1 577.  appeared  that  wonderfim  Comet  (in  forme  like  unto  Tki  Cmet 

a  mtther)  horn  the  horizon  almost  to  the  middest  of  ".$77-  ^^^^ 

heaven,  and  continued  from  the  first  of  November,  imtill  ^Sj^/S^P/n 

the  eight  of  December :  I  say  fi-om  the  first  of  November,  tkeninSfaine 

for  aRhough  in  Spaine  it  was  noated  but  the  ninth  of 

November  (according  to  the  testimonie  of  Writers  of 

that  time)  yet  at  Peru,  where  I  was  then,  I  remember 

welly  we  did  see  it,  and  observe  it  eight  dayes  before,  and 

all  the  time  after.     Touching  the  cause  of  this  diversitie, 

some  WMj  delate  upon  it  particularly :  I  will  onely  shew, 

that  dunng  those  fortie  dayes  which  it  continued,  wee 

all  observed  (both  such  as  were  in  Spaine,  and  we  that 

lived  then  at  the  Indies^  that  it  moved  daily  with  an 

universall  motion,  from  East  to  West,  as  the  Moone  and 

other  Planets,  whereby  it  appeares  that  the  sphere  of  the 

aire,  being  its  Region,   the  element   it   selfe   must  of 

necessatie  move  after  the  same  sort.     We  noted  also,  that 

besides  this  universall  motion,  it  had  another  particular, 

bj  which  it  moved  with  the  planets  from  West  to  East, 

ror  every  night  it  turned  more  Eastward,  like  unto  the 

Moone,  Sunne,  and  Planets  of  Venus.     We  did  also 

observe  a  third  particular  motion,  whereby  it  moved  from 

the  Zodiacke  towards  the  North ;  for  after  some  nights  it 

was  found  neerer  imto  the  Septentrionall  signes.     And  it 

nmj  be  this  was  the  reason  why  the  great  Comet  was 

sooner  seene  by  those  that  were  Southerly,  as  at  Peru, 

and  later  discovered  by  them  of  Europe :  for  by  this  third 
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motion  (as  I  have  said)  it  approached  neerer  the  Northcrie 
Regions.  Yet  every  one  may  well  obso-ve  the  differeooes 
of  this  motion,  so  as  we  ma^  well  perceivCy  thmt  miiij 
and  sundry  celestiall  bodies,  give  their  impressions  to  die 
sphere  of  the  ayre.  In  like  sort  it  is  most  certainCy  dM 
the  ayre  moves  with  the  circular  motion  of  the  hanre% 
from  East  to  West,  which  is  the  first  ^und  befeit 
mentioned.  The  second  is  no  lesse  certame,  which  is, 
that  the  motion  of  the  ayre  in  those  parts  that  are  under 
the  Line,  or  neere  unto  it,  is  very  swift  and  light,  die 
more  it  approacheth  to  the  Equinoctiall ;  but  the  fiuther 
oflF  it  is  from  the  Line,  approaching  neere  the  Poles,  die 
more  slow  and  heavie  this  motion  is.  The  reason  hereof 
is  manifest,  for  that  the  moving  of  the  celestiall  bodieti 
being  the  efficient  cause  of  the  moving  of  the  ajnre,  k 
must  of  necessitie  be  more  quicke  and  light,  whcane  the 
celestiall  bodies  have  their  swiftest  motion. 

Alonso  Sanches  was  of  opinion  that  this  motion  of  die 

ayre  was  not  a  winde,  but  the  ayre  moved  bv  the  Sumie. 

This  is  learnedly  spoken,  yet  can  wee  not  deny  it  to  be 

a  winde,  seeing  there  are  vapours  and  exhalations  of  die 

TAiBnx£(9r  Sea;  and  that  we  sometimes  see  the  Brise,  or  Eastefly 

T^^^J^^    windes  stronger,  sometimes  more  weake,  and  placed  b 

7upiwj)isa    ^^^^  *^»  ^  sometimes  they  can  hardly  carry  all  their 

wiwde.  sayles.     We  must  then  know  (and  it  is  true)  that  die 

avre  moved,  draweth  unto  it  the  vapours  it  findes,  (at 

that  the  force  is  great,  and  findes  no  resistance,  by  reasos 

whereof  the  Easteme  and  Westeme  windes  are  continual, 

and  in  a  manner  alwaves  alike,  in  those  parts  which  are 

neere  the  Line,  and  almost  under  all  the  burning  2U>De, 

wk^wb^mt    ^^^"^  "  ^^^  course  the  Sun  foUowes  betwixt  the  two 

tkPzmi  m  4  ^'^I^'  ^^  Cancer  and  Gtpricome. 

^imtn  *  Who  so  would  neerely  looke  into  what  hath  bin  spokef^ 

siAmJi^we  nuiy  likewise  understand,  that  going  fit>m  the  West  to 
-^Jl^JT^  *c  East,  in  altitude  beyond  the  Tropikes,  we  shall  finde 
^^^2S/  Westeme  windes,  for  tluit  the  motion  of  the  EquinocdaD 
CAy.  7.  ^^^%  ^  swift,  it  is  a  cause  that  the  ayre  moveth  under 
Eddywmdiu  it  a<xording  to  this  modon,  which  is  from  the  East  to 
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West,  drawing  after  it  the  vapours  and  exhalations  that 
rise  of  either  side  the  Equinoctial!  or  burning  Zone, 
incountring  the  course  and  motion  of  the  Zone,  are  forced 
by  the  repercussion  to  returne  almost  to  the  contrary, 
whence  crow  the  South-west  windes  so  ordinary  in  those 
parts.     Even  as  we  see  in  the  course  of  waters,  the  which 
(if  they  be  incountred  by  others  of  more  force)  returne 
in  a  manner  backe:  So  it  seemes  to  be  like  in  vapours 
and  exhalations,  whereby  it  growes  that  the  windes  doe 
tume  and  separate  themselves  from  one  part  to  another. 
These  Westerly  windes  doe  commonly  raine  in  a  meane 
altitude,  which  is  from  twentv  and  seven  to  thirty  and 
seven  degrees,  though  they  be  not  so  certaine  nor  so 
regular  as  the  Brises  that  are  in  a  lesse  altitude.     The 
reason  is,  for  that  the  South-west  winds  are  no  causes  of 
this  proper  and  equall  motion  of  the  heaven,  as  the  Brises 
are,  oeing  neere  to  the  Line.     But  (as  I  have  said)  they 
are  more  ordinary,  and  often   more  furious  and   tem- 
pestuous.    But   passing   into  a   greater   altitude,   as  of  Oftkitxap 
tbrtie  degrees,  there  is  as  small  assurance  of  windes  at  ftomtotki 
Sea  as  at  Land ;  for  sometimes  the  East  or  North  winde  ^^^fjt- 
blowes,  and  sometimes  the  South,  or  West:  whereby  it  an/caJmfs 
liappeneth  their  navigations  are  more  imcertaine,  and  more  60a  st  L^d 
<iangerous.  ^^  ^*  ^^* 

That  which  we  have  spoken  of  windes,  which  blow  ^^'*  ^* 
ordinarihr  within  and  without  the  Zone,  must  be  under-  ^^J\f 
stood  of  the  maine  Sea,  and  in  the  great  gulphes;  for  windis, 
al  land  it  is  otherwise,  where  we  finde  all  sorts  of  windes, 
by  reason  of  the  inequalitie  which  is  betwixt  the  Moun- 
taines  and  the  vallies;  the  great  number  of  Rivers  and 
Lakes,  and  the  divers  scituations  of  C^imtries,  whence 
tlie  grosse  and  thick  vapours  arise,  which  are  moved  from 
the  one  part  or  the  other,  according  to  the  diversitie  of  [III.  v.  926. 
tlieir  beginnings,  which  cause  these  divers  windes  the 
motion  of  the  ayre,  caused  by  the  heaven,  having  not 
power  enough  to  draw  and  move  them  with  it.     And 
this  varietie  of  windes  is  not  onely  found  at  land,  but 
also  upon  the  Sea  coast,  which  is  imder  the  burning  Zone, 
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for  that  there  be  forraine  or  land  windes  which  come  finom 
the  land,  and  many  which  blow  from  the  Sea ;  the  firtiich 
windes  fit>m  the  Sea,  are  commonly  more  wholesome  and 
more  pleasant  then  those  of  the  land,  which  are  contrari- 
wise troublesome  and  unwholesome,  although  it  be  die 
difference  of  the  coast  that  causeth  this  diversitie :  com- 
monly the  land  windes  blow  from  mid-night  to  the  Suane 

Simile  rising,  and  the  Sea  windes  untill  Sunne  setting.  The 
reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  earth,  as  a  grosse  8UDStance» 
fumes  more  when  as  the  Sunne  shines  not  upon  it,  even 
as  greene  wood,  or  scarse  dry,  smoakes  most  when  the 
flame  is  quenched.  But  the  Sea,  which  is  compounded 
of  more  subtile  parts,  engenders  no  fumes,  but  when  it 
is  hot,  even  as  straw  or  haie,  being  moist  and  in  tmaB 
quantitie,  breedes  smoake  when  it  is  burnt,  and  wlies 
tne  flame  failes,  the  fume  suddenly  ceascth.  Whatsoever 
it  be,  it  is  certaine  that  the  Land  winde  blowes  By  night* 
and  that  of  the  Sea  by  day.  So  that  even  as  there  aie 
often  contrary,  violent,  and  tempestuous  windes  upon  the 
Sea  coast,  so  doe  we  see  very  great  calmes.     Some  meo 

^^*  of  great  experience  report,  that  having  sailed  many  grett 
passages  at  Sea  under  the  Line,  yet  did  they  never  Mt 
any  calmes,  but  that  they  alwayes  make  way  little  or 
much,  the  avre  being  moved  by  the  celestiall  motiofi, 
which  is  sufficient  to  guide  a  Shippe,  blowing  injpoope, 
as  it  doth.  I  have  already  said,  tnat  a  Shippe  of^  Lima 
eoing  to  Manilla,  sailed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
feagues,  alwayes  under  the  Line,  or  not  above  twelve 
degrees  from  it,  and  that  in  the  moneths  of  February  and 
March,  when  as  the  Sunne  is  there  for  Zenith,  and  in 
aU  this  space  they  found  no  calmes,  but  alwayes  a  firesh 
gale,  so  as  in  two  moneths  they  performed  this  great 
vo)rage.  But  in  the  burning  Zone  and  without  it,  you 
shall  usually  see  great  calmes  upon  the  coasts,  where  the 
vapours  come  from  the  Hands,  or  maine  land.  And  there- 
fore stormes  and  tempests,  and  the  sudden  motions  of 
the  ayre,  are  more  certaine  and  ordinary  upon  the  coasts, 
whereas  the  vapours  come  from  the  Land,  then  in  fuVi 
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Sea,  I  mcane  under  the  burning  2^ne,  for  without  it  and 
at  Sea,  there  are  both  caknes  and  whirlewindes.  Notwith- 
standing, sometimes  betwixt  the  two  Tropickes,  yea,  under 
the  Line,  you  shall  have  great  raine  ancl  sudden  showers, 
jrea  farre  into  the  Sea;  for  the  working  whereof,  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  of  the  Sea,  are  sufficient,  which 
moving  sometimes  hastily  in  the  ayre,  cause  thimder  and 
whirlewindes,  but  this  is  more  ordinary  neere  to  the  Land 
and  upon  the  Land.  When  I  sailed  from  Peru  to  new 
Spaine,  I  observed,  that  all  the  time  we  were  upon  the 
coast  of  Peru,  our  voyage  was  (as  it  was  ordinary)  very 
calme  and  easie,  by  reason  of  the  Southeme  windfe  that 
blowes,  having  alwayes  a  fore  winde,  returning  from 
Spaine  and  new  Spaine.  As  we  passed  the  gulph,  lanching 
fiuther  into  the  Sea,  almost  imder  the  Lme,  wee  found 
the  season  coole,  quiet,  and  pleasant,  with  a  full  winde, 
but  conuning  neere  to  Nicanug^ua,  and  to  all  that  coast, 
wee  had  contranr  windes,  with  great  store  of  raine  and 
fbgges.  All  this  Navigation  was  under  the  burning 
Zone:  for  from  twelve  degrees  to  the  South,  which  is 
Lima,  we  sailed  to  the  seventeenth,  which  is  Gautulco,  a 
port  of  new  Spaine:  and  I  beleeve,  that  such  as  have 
observed  their  navigations,  made  under  the  burning  Zone, 
shall  finde  what  I  have  said,  which  may  suffice  for  the 
windes  which  raigne  at  Sea,  under  the  burning  Zone. 

It  were  a  veiy  difficult  matter,  to  report  particularly  ofswu 
the  admirable  effects  which  some  windes  cause  in  divers  marveikm 
rmons  of  the   world,   and   to  g^ive  a  reason    thereof.  <fi^^^/^^ 
There  are  windes,  which  naturally  trouble  the  water  of  a!^!h!*slme 
the  Sea,  and  makes  it  greene  and  blacke,  others  cleere  as  ^rts  rftki 
Christall,  some  comfort  and  make  glad,  others  trouble  Indies, 
and   breede  heaviness.     Such  as  nourish   Silke-wormes,  ^^/-  9- 
have  creat  care  to  shut  their  windows,  when  as  the  South-  IjfV^L 
west  wmdes  doe  blow,  and  to  open  them  to  the  contrary :  South-west 
havinfi;  found  by  certaine  experience,  that  their  wormes  windes. 
diminish  and  dye  with  the  one,  and  fatten  and  become 
better  with  the  other:  and  who  so  will  neerely  observe 
it,  shall  finde  in  himselfe,  that  the  diversities  of  windes, 
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cause  notable  impressions  and  changes  in  the  bodjr,  pm- 
dpally  in  sicke  parts  and  ill  disposed,  when  they  are  okmi 
tender  and  weake.  The  holy  Scriptiire  calleth  one  t 
burning  winde,  another,  a  winde  fiill  of  dewe  ttd 
sweetnesse.     And  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  see  such 


effects  of  the  winde,  in  Plants,  Beasts,  and  Men,  warn 
that  we  see  it  visibly  in  Iron,  which  is  the  hardest  of  al 
mettals.  I  have  seene  Grates  of  Iron  in  some  puts  of 
the  Indies,  so  rusted  and  consumed,  that  preswig  k 
betwixt  your  fingers,  it  dissolved  into  powder,  as  tf  k 
had  beene  hay  or  parched  straw,  the  which  proceeda 
onely  from  the  winae  which  doth  corrupt  it,  mving  m 
meanes  to  withstand  it.  But  leaving  apart  many  ocfaff 
great  and  notable  effects,  I  will  onely  rnake  mentUm  of 
two.  The  one,  although  it  causeth  pangs  greater  dn 
death  it  selfe,  yet  doth  it  not  breede  any  further  iaooi- 
venience.  The  other  takes  away  life  without  feeling  of 
SessukMisu  it.  The  sicknesse  of  the  Sea,  wherewith  such  SR 
wAemi.  troubled  as  first  begin  to  goe  to  Sea,  is  a  matter  iwy 

ordinary ;  and  yet  if  the  nature  thereof  were  unknowae 
to  men,  we  should  take  it  for  the  pangs  of  death,  seeng 
how  it  afflicts  and  torments  while  it  doth  last,  but  the 
casting  of  the  stomacke,  paine  of  the  head,  and  other 
troublesome  accidents.  But  in  truth  this  sicknesse  so 
Apuuim  mid  common  and  ordinary  happens  unto  men  by  the  chutfc 
^^rt.  of  the  ayrc  and  Sea.  For  although  it  be  true  that  & 
[III.  T.  927.]  motion  of  the  Ship  helpes  much,  in  that  it  moves  more  or 
lesse :  and  likewise  the  infections  and  ill  favours  of  thiiM 
in  the  Ship:  yet  the  proper  and  naturall  cause,  is  the 
ayre  and  the  vapours  of  the  Sea,  the  which  doth  so  weakca 
and  trouble  the  body  and  the  stomacke,  which  are  not 
accustomed  thereunto,  that  they  are  wonderfully  moved 
and  changed :  for  the  ayre  is  the  Element,  by  which  we 
live  and  breath,  drawing  it  into  our  entrailes,  the  which 
we  bathe  therewithall.  And  therefore  there  is  nothing 
that  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  great  force  doth  alter  us, 
as  the  change  of  the  ayre  we  breathe,  as  we  see  in  those 
which  dye  of  the  plague     It  is  approved  by  many  experi* 
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ences,  that  the  ayre  of  the  Sea,  is  the  chiefe  cause  of  this 
stnmge  indisposition ;  the  one  is,  that  when  there  blowes 
from  the  Sea  a  strong  breath,  we  see  them  at  the  Land  as 
it  were  Sea-sicke,  as  I  my  selfe  have  often  found. 
Another  is,  the  farther  wee  goe  into  the  Sea,  and  retjrre 
from  Land,  the  more  wee  are  touched  and  dazeled  with 
this  sicknesse.  Another  is,  that  coasting  along  any  Iland, 
mod  after  lanching  into  the  maine,  we  shall  there  finde 
the  ayre  more  strong.  Yet  will  I  not  deny,  but  the 
motion  and  agitation  may  cause  this  sicknesse,  seeing 
that  we  see  some  are  taken  therewith  passing  Rivers  in 
Barkes:  others  in  like  sort  going  in  Coaches  and 
Caroaches,  according  to  the  divers  complexions  of  the 
Stomacke :  as  contrariwise,  there  are  some  how  boisterous 
and  troublesome  soever  the  Sea  be,  doe  never  feele  it. 
Wherefore  it  is  a  matter  certaine,  and  tried,  that  the  zyn 
of  the  Sea,  doth  commonly  cause  this  effect  in  such  as 
newly  goe  to  Sea.  I  thought  good  to  speake  this,  to 
shew  a  strange  effect,  which  happens  in  some  parts  of  the 
Indies,  where  the  ayre  and  the  winde  that  raigns  makes 
men  daude,  not  lesse,  but  more  then  at  Sea.  dome  hold 
it  fbr  a  fable,  others  say  it  is  an  addition :  for  my  part 
I  will  speake  what  I  have  tried. 

There  is  in  Peru,  a  high  mountaine  which  they  call  Strmige 
Pttriacaca,  and  having  heard  speake  of  the  alteration  it  ^.^  *^  , 
bred,  I  went  as  well  prepared  as  I  could,  according  to  the  /^'^^Mw. 
instructions  which  was  given  me,  by  such  as  they  caU 
Vaguianos,  or  expert  men:  but  notwithstanding  all  my 
provision,  when  I  came  to  mount  the  degrees,  as  they 
called  them,  which  is  the  top  of  this  mountaine,  I  was 
suddenly  surprized  with  so  mortall  and  so  strange  a  pang, 
that  I  was  ready  to  fall  from  the  top  to  the  ground :  and 
aldiowh  we  were  many  in  company,  yet  every  one  made 
haste  ^thout  anv  tairying  for  his  companion,)  to  free 
himseUe  speedily  from  this  ill  passage.     Being  then  alone 
with  one  Indian,  whom  I  intreatedto  helpe  to  stay  me, 
I  was  surprized  with  such  panels  of  straining  and  casting, 
as  I  thought  to  cast  up  my  heart  too;  for  having  cast 
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up  meate,  flegme,  and  coUer,  both  veliow  and  _ 
in  the  end  I  cast  up  blood,  with  tne  straining  of  WHf 
stomacke.  To  conclude,  if  this  had  continued,  i  ttindH 
undoubtedly  have  dyed ;  but  this  lasted  not  above  tkne 
or  foure  houres,  that  wee  were  come  into  a  more  co»* 
venient  and  naturall  temperature,  where  all  our  ooah 
panions  (being  fourteene  or  fifteene)  were  much  wcarioL 
dome  in  the  passage  demanded  confession,  thinking  vcrib 
to  dye :  others  left  the  Ladders  and  went  to  the  gfOiio4 
beine  overcome  with  casting,  and  going  to  the  stock: 
and  It  was  told  me,  that  some  have  lost  their  lives  diac 
with  this  accident.  I  beheld  one  that  did  beate  himsdfe 
acainst  the  earth,  crying  out  for  the  rage  and  griefe  wUck 
this  passage  of  Pariacaca  had  caused.  But  commoohr  k 
doth  no  important  harme,  onely  this  paine  and  troinfe- 
some  distaste  while  it  endures :  and  not  onely  the  ptamgt 
of  Pariacaca  hath  this  propertie,  but  also  all  this  ridge 
of  the  Mountaine,  which  runnes  above  five  hundred 
leagues  long,  and  in  what  place  soever  you  passe,  jfos 
slum  finde  strange  intemperatures,  yet  more  in  some  pvti 
then  in  others,  and  ratner  to  those  which  mount  trofli 
the  Sea,  then  from  the  Plaines.  Besides  Pariacaca,  I 
have  passed  it  bv  Lucanas  and  Soras:  in  another  phoCt 
bv  Colleguas,  and  by  Cavanas.     Finally,  by  foure  dittereat 

f laces,  going  and  comming,  and  alwaves  in  this  psssage 
have  felt  this  alteration,  although  in  no  puice  so 
strongly,  as  at  the  first  in  Pariacaca,  which  hath  beeae 
tried  by  all  such  as  have  passed  it.  And  no  doubt  but 
the  winde  is  the  cause  of  this  intemperature  and  strange 
alteration,  or  the  ayre  that  raignes  there.  For  the  b^ 
remedy  (and  all  they  finde)  is  to  stoppe  their  noseSi 
their  eares,  and  their  mouthes,  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
to  cover  themselves  with  cloathes,  especially  the  stomacke, 
for  that  the  ayre  is  subtile  and  piercinc^,  going  into  the 
entrailes,  and  not  onely  men  feele  this  alteration,  but 
also  beasts  that  sometimes  stay  there,  so  as  there  is  no 
Heigki  $/'  spurre  can  make  them  g^e  forward.  For  mv  part  I  hoU 
Pariscses.  tKis  place  to  be  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  land  in  the 
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world,  for  we  mount  a  wonderful!  space.     And  in  my 
opinion,  the  Mountaine  Nevade  of  Spaine,  the  Pirenees, 
and  the  Alpes  of  Italie,  are  as  ordinary  houses,  in  regard 
of  hie  Towers.     I  therefore  perswade  my  selfe,  that  the 
element  of  the  ayre  is  there  so  subtile  and  delicate,  as  Mrtttosuhtik 
it  is  not  proportionable  with  the  breathing  of  man,  which  -^VJ^ 
reauires  a  more  grosse  and  temperate  ayre,  and  I  beleeve  ^^  j^^^^  ^ 
it  18  the  cause  that  doth  so  much  alter  the  stomacke,  and  beau  tie  water 
trouble  all  the  disposition.     The  passages  of  the  moun-  wltk  their 
taines  Nevade,  and  other  of  Europe,  which  I  have  seene,  ^^^  ^  **^ 
although  the  ayre  be  cold  there,  and  doth  force  men  to  J^J^S^ 
weare  more  doathes,  yet  this  colde  doth  not  take  away  mreagreeabie 
the  appetite  from  meate,  but  contrariwise  it  provokes;  to  their  boSes. 
neither  doth  it  cause  any  casting  of  the  stomacke,  but 
onely  some  paine  in  the  feete  and  hands.     Finally,  their 
operation  is  outward.     But  that  of  the  Indies,  whereof 
I  ^>eake  (without  molesting  of  foote  or  hand,  or  any 
outward  part)  troubles  all  the  entrailes  within :  and  that 
which  is  more  admirable,  when  the  Sunne  is  hot,  which 
Rimketh  me  ima^ne,  that  the  griefe  wee  feele  comes  from 
the   qualitie   of  the  ayre  which   wee   breathe :    There- 
fere   that   is  most  subtile  and   delicate,   whose  cold   is 
not  90  sensible,  as  piercing.     All  this  ridge  of  moun-  [III.  t.  928.] 
taines  is,  for  the  most  part,  desart,  without  any  Villages 
or   habitations   for   men,   so   as   you   shall   scarce   finde 
any    small    Cottages    to    lodge    such    as   doe    passe   by 
Du^ht:    there   are   no  Beasts,   good   or  bad,   but   some 
VKunos,  which  are  their  Countrie  Muttons,  and  have  a  yicmos, 
strange  and  wonderfuU  property,  as  I  shall  shew  in  his 
place.     The  Grasse  is  often  biunt,  and  all  blacke  with 
the  ayre,  and  this  Desart  runs  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Great  Desart. 
leagues  overthwart,  and  in   length  above  five  hundred 
leagues. 

There  are  other  Desarts  or  places  inhabited,  which  at 
P^ru  they  call  Punas  (speaking  of  the  second  point  we  Punat  ayre 
promised)  where  the  q\ialitie  of  the  ayre  cutteth  oflF  nums  ^i^H- 
vSt  without  filling.     In  former  time  the  Spaniards  went 
from  Peru,  to  the  Realme  of  Chille  by  this  Mountaine, 
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but  at  this  day  they  doe  passe  commonly  by  Sei»  ud 
sometimes  alongst  the  side  of  it.  And  though  that  mf 
be  laborious  and  troublesome,  vet  is  there  not  so  gmt 
danger  as  by  the  Mountaine,  wnere  there  are  Plameti  m 
the  which  many  men  have  perished  and  dyed,  and  9omi^ 
times  have  scaped  by  great  hap,  whereof  some  htvc 
remained  lame.  There  runs  a  small  breath,  which  ii 
not  very  strong  nor  violent,  but  proceeds  in  such  90111 
that  men  fall  downe  dead,  in  a  manner  without  frrlii^ 
or  at  the  least,  they  loose  their  feete  and  hands:  tit 
Sinuiige  Smy.  which  may  seeme  fabulous,  yet  is  it  most  true.  I  hnr 
knowne  and  frequented  lone  the  Generall  Jerome  CoiCSh, 
the  auncient  peopler  of  Cusco,  who  had  lost  three  or 
foure  toes,  which  fell  off  in  passing  the  Desart  of  ChSk; 
being  perished  with  this  ayre,  and  when  he  aune  19 
looke  on  them,  they  were  dnd,  and  fell  off  withool 
any  paine,  even  as  a  rotten  Apple  falleth  from  the  tice. 
This  Gtptaine  reported,  that  of  a  good  armie  which  he 
had  conducted  by  that  place,  in  the  former  yeares,  oiaoe 
the  discovery  of  this  Kingdome  by  Almagro,  a  giac 
part  of  the  men  remained  dead  there,  whose  bodies  he 
found  lying  in  the  Desart,  without  any  stinke  or  comi|h 
tion ;  adding  thereunto  one  thing  very  strange,  that  tbej 
found  a  yong  Boye  alive,  and  being  examined  how  bee 
had  lived  in  that  place,  hee  said,  that  he  lay  hidden  in  t 
little  Cave,  whence  hee  came  to  cut  the  flesh  of  a  doA 
Horse  with  a  little  Knife,  and  thus  had  he  nourished 
himselfe  a  lon^  time,  with  I  know  not  how  many 


panions  that  lived  in  that  sort,  but  now  they  weve  dh 

dead,  one  dying  this  day,  &  another  to  morrow,  otyi^ 

that  he  desired  nothing  more  then  to  dye  there  with  lit 

rest,  seeing  that  hee  found  not  in  himselfe  any  disposition 

to  goe  to  any  other  place,  nor  to  take  anv  taste  in  any 

TAimmim-  thine.     I  have  understood  the  like  of  otners,  and  ptr* 

-^"^  h  *      ticularly  of  one  that  was  of  our  company,  who  beiiw 

rtp&rumd€    ^^^^"  ^  secuhu*  man,  had  passed  by  these  Desarts:  and  it 

thmdcmu.     is  a  strange  thing,  the  quality  of  this  cold  ayre,  whidi 

kils,  and  also  preserves  the  dead  bodies  without  corruption. 
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I  hzvt  abo  understood  it  of  a  reverend  religious  man, 

of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominike,  and  Prelate  thereof, 

who  had  seene  it  passing  by  the  Desarts:  and  which  is 

tiranfife,  he  reported,  that  travelling  that  way  by  night, 

was  forced  to  defend  himselfe  against  that  deadly  winde 

which  blowes  there  (having  no  other  meanes)  but  to 

gather  together  a  great  number  of  those  dead  bodies 

that  lay  there,  and  made  thereof,  as  it  were,  a  rampire 

and  a  bolster  for  his  head :  in  this  manner  did  hee  sleepe, 

die  dead  bodies  giving  him  life.     Without  doubt  this  Suckifictsof 

b  a  Idnde  of  co&e  so  piercing,  that  it  auencheth  the  ^^^^^^ 

▼itall  heate,  cutting  off  his  influence ;  and  bemg  so  exceed-  j^^X,  4md 

ing  cokie,  yet  doth  not  corrupt  nor  give  any  putri&ction  ^tker 

to  the  dead  bodies,  for  that  putrif£:tion  groweth  firom  Nnrtkum 

heate  and  moistnesse.     As  for  the  other  kinde  of  ayre  ^^^^ 

which  thunders  under  the  earth,  and  causeth  earthquakes,  j^^^^^f  ^11 

more  at  the  Indies,  then  in  any  other  Regions,  I  will  uU  us  at  the 

meake  thereof  in  treating  the  qualities  of  the  Land  at  Msggtkn 

the  Indies.     We  will  content  our  selves  now  with  what  ^^^^• 

ire  have  spoken  of  the  winde  and  ayre,  and  passe  to  that 

iriiich  is  to  be  spoken  of  the  water. 

§.ii. 

[>f  the  Ocean  that  invirons  the  Indies,  and  of  the 
North  and  South  Seas,  their  ebbing,  flowing. 
Fishes,  fishing.  Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Springs. 

IMong  all  waters  the  Ocean  is  the  principall,  by 
whid)  the  Indies  have  beene  discovered,  and  are 
invironed  therewith ;  for  either  they  be  Hands  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  or  maine  Land,  the  which  wheresoever 
k  cods,  is  bounded  with  this  Ocean.     To  this  day  they  No  Miditer- 
Imre  not  discovered  at  the  Indies  any   Mediterranean  ^^^^  ^'^  ^f 
Sea,  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Affrica,  into  the  which  ^^^^^^ 
there  enters  some  arme  of  this  great  Sea,  and  makes 
ifisiiiict  Seas,  taking  their  names  firom  the  Provinces  they 
and  almost  all  the  Mediterranean  Seas  continue 
3« 
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and  joyne  together,  and  with  the  Ocean  it  8eUe»  bf  tk 
straight  of  Gibraltar,  which  the  Ancients  calkdt  tk 
Fillers  of  Hercules,  although  the  Red  Sea  being  sqairMcd 
from  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  enters  alone  into  tk 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  the  Caspian  Sea  joynes  not  with  mf 
other :  so  that  at  the  Indies  we  finde  not  any  other  Sa 
then  this  Ocean,  which  they  divide  into  two,  the  ok 
they  call  the  North  Sea,  and  the  other  the  South;  far 
that  the  Indies  which  were  first  discovered  by  the  Ocoii 
and  reacheth  unto  Spaine,  lies  all  to  the  North,  and  bjr 
that  Land  thereafter  discovered  a  Sea  on  the  other  «k» 
the  which  they  caUed  the  South  Sea,  for  that  they  dodm 
untill  they  have  passed  the  Line :  and  having  lost  tk 
[III.  T.  929.]  North,  or  Pole-articke,  they  called  it  South.  For  tkii 
cause  they  have  called  all  that  Ocean  the  South  Sem,  wtiA 
lyeth  on  the  other  side  of  the  East  Indies,  although  t 
great  part  of  it  be  seated  to  the  North,  as  all  the  ooaic  cf 
new  Spaine,  Nuaragna,  Guatimala  and  Panama.  Thei 
say,  that  he  that  first  discovered  this  Sea,  was  cnHd 
Blascowunes  of  Bilbo,  the  which  he  did  by  that  pat 
TiTT^firmi.  which  we  now  call  Maine  Land,  where  it  growes  nanrni^ 
and  the  two  Seas  approach  so  neere  the  one  to  the  ocfacr, 

that  there  is  but  seven  leagues  of  distance :  for  althoagl 

Sirm^  •/      they  make  the  way  eighteene  from  Nombre  de  Diet  lo 

^  ^h1^^  Panama,  yet  is  it  with  turning  to  seeke  the  commodibe 

]^^  \/*    of  the  way,  but  drawing  a  direct  line,  the  one  Sea  thai 

SmtkSess.      not  be  found  more  distant  from  the  other.     Some  have 

discoursed  and  propounded  to  cut  through  this  punge 

of  seven  leagues,  and  to  joyne  one  Sea  to  the  other,  ID 

make  the  passa^  from  Peru  more  commodious  and  ctM^ 

for  that  these  eighteene  leagues  of  Land  betwixt  Nomfaie 

de  Dios  and  Panama,  is  more  painefuU  and  chargeabk 

then  2300.  by  Sea,  whereupon  some  would  say,  it  wcrt 

a  meanes  to  drowne  the  Land,  one  Sea  being  lower  thei 

Her$dMu.      another.     As  in  times  past  we  finde  it  written,  that  (m 

the  same  consideration,  they  gave  over  the  enterpriie  to 

winne  the  red  Sea  into  Nile,  in  the  time  of  Kinc  Sesostrit, 

Jmnm,  and  since,  in  the  Empire  of  the  Othomans.     But  for  1117 
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part,  I  hold  such  discourses  and  propositions  for  vaine, 

although  this  inconvenience  should  not  happen,  the  which 

I  will  not  hold  for  assured.     I  beleeve  there  is  no  humaine 

power  able  to  beate  and  breake  downe  those  strong  and 

unpenetrable  Mountaines,  which  God  hath  placed  betwixt 

the  two  Seas,  and  hath  made  them  most  hard  Rockes,  to 

withstand  the  furie  of  two  Seas.     And  although  it  were 

possible  to  men,  yet  in  my  opinion  they  should  feare 

punishment  from  heaven,  in  seeking  to  correct  the  workes, 

which  the  Creator  by  his  great  providence  hath  ordained 

and  disposed  in  the  framing  of  this  universall  world. 

Leaving   this   discourse   of   opening   the   Land,   and 

joynin^  &>th  Seas  together,  there  is  yet  another  lesse 

rash,  but  very  difficult  and  dangerous   to   search  out. 

Whether  these  two  great  gulfes  ooe  joyne  in  any  other 

part  of  the  world,  which  was  the  enterprize  of  Fernando 

Magellan  a  Portugall  Gentleman,  whose  great  courage 

and  constancie  in  the  research  of  this  subject,  and  happv 

successe  in  the  finding  thereof,  gave  the  name  of  eternall 

memory  to  this  straight,  which  justly  they  call  by  the 

name  of  the  discoverer  Magellan,  of  which  straight  we 

will  intreate  a  little,  as  of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 

of  the  world.     Some  have  beleeved,  tmit  this  Straight 

iHliich  Magellan  had  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  was 

none,  or  that  it  was  straightned,  as  Don  Alonso  d'Arsile 

writes  in  his  Auracane:  and  at  this  day  there  are  some 

that  say,  there  is  no  such  Straight,  but  that  they  are  Hands  Exferwue  in 

betwixt  the  Sea  and  Land,  for  that  the  maine  Land  ends  ^^^  ^^ 

there,  at  the  end  whereof  are  all  Hands,  beyond  the  which  )^X7j^^ 

die  one  Sea  joynes  fully  with  the  other,  or  to  speake  better,  thm  m 

it  is  all  one  Sea.     But  in  truth  it  is  most  certaine,  there  strmgkts  hut 

is  a  straight  and  a  long  and  stretched  out  Land  on  either  ^'^^^P^ 

ttde,  although  it  hath  not  yet  beene  knowne  how  farre  J^^J^f^^ 

it  stretcheth  of  the  one  side  of  the  straight  towards  the  AuSn-  hm. 

Sooth.     After   Magellan,   a   Shippe   of   the   Bishop   of 

Fbisance  passed   the   straight,   i>3n   Guitieres  Carvajal 

(whose  Maste  they  say  is  yet  at  Lima,  at  the  entrie  of 

the  Pallace)   they  went  afterwards  coasting  along   the 
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South,  to  discover  the  Straight,  by  the  comma ndfrnntf 
of  Don  Garcia  of  Mendoca,  then  Governor  of  Clulk» 
according  to  that  which  Captaine  Ladrillero  found  it  aad 
passed  it.  I  have  read  the  discourse  and  report  he  roadci 
where  he  saieth,  that  he  did  not  hazard  himselfe  to  had 
in  the  Straight,  but  having  discovered  the  North  Sea,  k 
returned  backe,  for  the  roughnesse  of  the  time,  winter 
being  now  come,  which  caused  the  waves  comming  fitaa 
the  North,  to  grow  great  and  swelling,  and  the  Sea  000- 
tinually  foming  with  rage.  In  our  time,  Frands  Drake 
an  Englishman,  passed  this  Straight.  After  him,  Captunr 
Sarmiento  passed  it  on  the  South  side.  And  lastljr,  in 
the  yeere  1587.  other  Englishmen  passed  it,  by  the 
instruction  of  Drake,  which  at  this  time  run  along  il 
the  coast  of  Peru. 

Even  as  Magellan  found  out  this  Straight  upon  the 
South,  so  some  have  pretended  to  discover  another 
Straight,  which  they  say  is  in  the  North,  and  suppose  it 
to  be  in  Florida,  whose  coast  runnes  in  such  sort,  as 
they  know  no  end  thereof.  Peter  Melendez  the 
Adelantade,  a  man  very  expert  at  Sea,  affirmeth  for  oer- 
taine,  that  there  is  a  Straight,  and  that  the  King  Ittd 
commanded  him  to  discover  it,  where  in  he  shewed  a 
great  desire:  he  prepounded  his  reasons  to  prove  his 
opinion,  saying,  that  they  have  seene  some  remainden 
of  Ships  in  the  North  Sea,  like  unto  those  the  which 
the  Chinois  use,  which  had  beene  impossible,  if  there 
were  no  passage  from  one  Sea  unto  another.  Moreover, 
hee  reported,  that  in  a  certaine  great  Bay  in  Florida  (the 
which  runs  300.  leagues  within  the  Land)  they  see  WbJes 
in  some  season  of  the  yeare,  which  come  from  the 
other  Sea. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  secrets  of  Nature  is  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Sea,  not  onely  for  this  strange 
property  of  rising  and  falling,  but  much  more  for  the 
diflPercnce  there  is  thereof  in  divers  Seas,  yea  in  divers 
coasts  of  one  and  the  same  Sea.  There  are  some  Seas 
that  have  no  daily  flowing  nor  ebbing,  as  we  see  in  the 
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inner  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  Thyrene  Sea,  and  yet 
it  flowes  and  ebbes  every  day  in  the  upper  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which  is  that  of  Venice,  and  justly  giveth  cause  of 
admiration,  that  these  two  Seas  being  Mediterranean,  and 
that  of  Venice  being  no  greater  then  the  other,  yet  hath  it 
his  ebbing  and  flowing  as  the  Ocean,  and  that  other  Sea  of 
Italie  none  at  all.  There  are  some  Mediterranean  Seas, 
that  apparantly  rise  and  fall  every  moneth ;  and  others  [III.  v.  930.] 
that  neither  rise  in  the  day,  nor  in  the  moneth.  There 
are  other  Seas,  as  the  Spanish  Ocean,  that  have  their  flux 
and  reflux  every  day;  and  besides  that,  they  have  it 
monethly,  which  commeth  twice,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
change,  and  at  the  fiill  of  every  Moonc,  which  they  call 
Sprii^-tides.  To  say  that  any  Sea  hath  this  daily  ebbing 
and  flowing,  and  not  monethly,  I  know  not  any.  It  is 
strange,  the  diflFerence  we  finde  of  this  subject  at  the 
Indies,  for  there  are  some  places  whereas  the  Sea  doth 
daily  rise  and  fall  two  leagues,  as  at  Panama,  and  at  a 
high  water  it  riseth  much  more.  There  are  other  places 
wnere  it  doth  rise  and  fall  so  little,  that  hardly  can  you 
finde  the  diflFerence.  It  is  ordinary  in  the  Ocean  Sea  to 
have  a  daily  flowing  and  ebbing,  and  that  was  twice  in  a 
natural!  day,  and  ever  it  fals  three  quarters  of  an  houre 
sooner  one  day  then  another,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Moone :  so  as  the  tide  fals  not  alwaies  in  one  houre 
€f  the  day.  Some  would  say,  that  this  flux  and  reflux  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  the  locall  motion  of  the  water  of  the  Sea ;  so  as 
the  water  that  riseth  on  the  one  side,  fals  on  the  other  that 
b  opposite  unto  it :  so  that  it  is  full  Sea  on  the  one  side 
when  it  is  a  low  water  on  the  opposite,  as  we  see  in  a 
Kettle  full  of  water,  when  we  moove  it,  when  it  leanes 
to  the  one  side  the  water  increaseth,  and  on  the  other  it 
diminisheth.  Others  aflirme,  that  the  Sea  riseth  in  all 
parts  at  one  time,  and  decreaseth  at  one  instant :  as  the 
Doyling  of  a  Pot,  comming  out  of  the  centre  it  cxtendeth 
it  selfe  on  all  parts,  and  when  it  ceaseth,  it  fals  likewise 
00  all  parts. 
This  second  opinion  is  true,  and  in  my  judgement, 
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certaine  and  tried,  not  so  much  for  the  reasons  whick 
the  Philosophers  give  in  their  Meteors,  as  for  the  certaine 
experience  wee  may  make.  For  to  satisfie  mv  seUe 
upon  this  point  and  question,  I  demanded  particuhrly  of 
the  said  *  Pilot,  how  he  found  the  tides  in  the  strai^it, 
and  if  the  tides  of  the  South  Sea  did  fall  when  as  tboK 
of  the  North  did  rise.  And  contrariwise  (this  questioo 
being  true)  why  the  increase  of  the  Sea  in  one  place,  » 
the  decrease  thereof  in  another,  as  the  first  opinioa 
holdeth.  He  answered  that  it  was  not  so,  but  they  migbt 
see  plainely,  that  the  tides  of  the  North  and  South  £ai 
rise  at  one  instant,  so  as  the  waves  of  one  Sea  incountitd 
with  the  other,  and  at  one  instant  likewise  they  b^mn  to 
retire,  every  one  into  his  Sea,  saying,  that  the  rising  and 
falling  was  dailv  seene,  and  that  the  mcounter  of  the  tides 
(as  I  have  said)  was  at  threescore  and  tenne  leagues  to 
the  North  Sea,  and  thirtie  to  the  South.  Whereby  wc 
may  plainely  gather,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
Ocean  is  no  pure  locall  motion,  but  rather  an  alteration: 
whereby  all  waters  really  rise  and  increase  at  one  instant, 
and  in  others,  they  diminish,  as  the  boyling  of  a  Pot, 
whereof  I  have  spoken.  It  were  impossible  to  compce- 
hend  this  point  by  experience,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
Straight,  where  all  the  Ocean,  both  on  th'  one  side,  and 
on  th'  other  joynes  together:  for  none  but  Angels  an 
see  it,  and  judge  of  the  opposite  parts :  for  that  man  hath 
not  so  long  a  sight,  nor  so  nimole  and  swift  footing  as 
were  needefuU,  to  transport  his  eyes  from  one  part  to 
another,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  a  tide  will  give  him  respte, 
which  are  onely  six  houres. 

There  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  infinite  number  of 
fishes,  the  kindes  and  properties  whereof  the  Creator  onely 
can  declare.  There  are  manv  such  as  we  have  in  the  Sea 
of  Europe,  as  Shads,  and  Aloses  which  come  from  the 
Sea  into  the  Rivers ;  Dorads,  Pilchards,  and  many  other. 
There  are  others,  the  like  I  doe  not  thinke  to  have  seene 
in  these  parts,  as  those  which  they  doe  call  CabriUas, 
which  doe  somewhat  resemble  the  Trowt,  and  in  new 
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Spaine  they  call  them  Bobos,  they  mount  from  the  Sea 
into  the  Rivers.     I  have  not  seene  any  Besugues  there, 
nor   Trowts,   although   some   say   there   are   in   Chille. 
There  are  Tonins  in  some  parts  upon  the  coast  of  Peru, 
but  they  are  rare,  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  at  a 
certaine  time  they  doe  cast  their  spawne  in  the  Straight 
of  Magellan,  as  they  doe  in  Spaine  at  the  Straight  of 
Gibraltar,  and  for  this  reason  they  finde  more  upon  the 
coast  of  Chille,  although  those  I  have  seene  there,  are 
not  like  to  them  in  Spaine.     At  the  Hands  (which  they 
call  Barlovente)  which  are  Cuba,  Saint  Dominicke,  Port 
rique,  and  Jamaique,  they  finde  a  fish  which  they  call 
Manati,  a  strange  kinde  of  fish,  if  we  may  call  it  fish,  a  TkiManaHa 
creature  which  mgenders  her  yong  ones  alive,  and  hath  ^^f^^^Jl* 
teates,  and  doth  nourish  them  with  milke,  feeding  of  a/so6nwz  ' 
grasse  in  the  fields,  but  in  effect  it  lives  continually  in  /prtk  thiir 
the  water,  and  therefore  they  eate  it  as  fish ;  yet  when  yong  oRve, 
I  did  eate  of  it  at  Saint  Dominique  on  a  friday,  I  had  ^«^»*«^'^ 
some  scruple,  not  for  that  which  is  spoken,  but  for  that  ,^^^^ 
in  colour  and  taste  it  was  like  unto  morsels  of  Veale,  so  i^^g ;,  t^t 
is  it  greene,  and  like  unto  a  Cowe  on  the  hinder  parts,  huge  crestwre 
I  did  wonder  at  the  incredible  ravening  of  the  Tiburons,  tcsree  twice  so 
or  sharkes,  when  as  I  did  see  drawne  from  one  (that  was  j^^^J^f^ 
taken  in  the  Port)  out  of  his  gullet,  a  Butchers  great  ^man^aud 
Knife,  a  great  Iron  hooke,  and  a  piece  of  a  Cowes  head  famUssitken 
with  one  whole  home,  neither  doe  I  know  if  both  were  those  of  many 
there,  or  no.     I  did  see  in  a  creeke  made  with  that  Sea,  ^^^'  Jj^^ 
a  quarter  of  a  horse  for  pleasure  hanging  upon  a  stake,  Sesweedes. 
whither  presently  came  a  company  of  these  Tiburons,  Sharking 
at  the  smell  thereof:   and  for  the  more  pleasure,  this  sharkes. 
Horse-flesh  was  hung  in  the  ayre,  I  know  not  how  many 
hand  breadth  from  the  water ;  this  company  of  fish  flocke 
about  it,  leaping  up,  and  with  a  strange  nimblenesse  cut 
oflF  both  flesh  and  Done  ofl^  the  Horse  legge,  as  if  it  had 
beene  the  stalke  of  a  lettuce ;  their  teeth  being  as  sharpe 
as  a  rasour.     There  are  certaine  small  fishes  they  call 
Rimbos,  which  cleave  to  these  Tiburons,  neither  can 
they  drive  them  away,  and  they  are  fed  with  that  which 
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falles  from  the  Tiburons.  There  are  other  small  fishei» 
which  they  call  flying  fishes,  the  which  are  found  withk 
the  tropickeSy  and  in  no  other  place,  as  I  thinke:  diej 
are  pursued  by  the  Ducades ;  and  to  escape  them  thqr  k^t 
out  of  the  S^  and  goe  a  good  way  in  the  a]rre,  ud  tor 
this  reason  thev  are  called  flying  Fishes :  they  have  wiags 
as  it  were  of  linnen  doath,  or  of  parchment,  which  doe 
support  them  some  space  in  the  ayre.  There  did  oat 
flve  or  leape  into  the  Ship  wherein  I  went,  the  whi^  I 
did  see,  and  observe  the  rashion  of  his  wings. 

In  the  Indian  Histories  there  is  often  mention  made 
of  Lezards  or  Caymans  (as  they  call  them)  and  thej  ut 
the  very  same  which  rlinie  and  the  Aundents  cal 
Crocodiles,  they  finde  them  on  the  Sea  side,  and  in  hoc 
Rivers,  for  in  cold  Rivers  there  are  none  to  be  fbuad. 
And  therefore  thev  finde  none  upon  aU  the  coasts  cf 
Peru  unto  Payra,  but  forward  they  are  commonly  seeoe 
in  the  Rivers.  It  is  a  most  fierce  and  cruell  bestt, 
although  it  be  slow  and  heavie.  Hee  goes  hunting  and 
seekes  his  prey  on  the  Land,  and  what  he  takes  afire, 
he  drownes  it  in  the  water,  yet  doth  he  not  eate  it,  but 
out  of  the  water,  *for  that  his  throate  is  of  such  a  ik^iioQ, 
as  if  there  entred  any  water,  he  should  easily  be  drowned. 
It  is  a  wonderfuU  thing  to  see  a  combat  betwixt  a  Caymaot 
and  a  Tigre,  whereof  there  are  most  cruell  at  the  Indies. 
A  religious  man  of  our  company  told  me  that  he  hid 
seene  these  beasts  fight  most  cruelly  one  against  the 
other;  upon  the  Sea  shoare  the  Caymant  with  his  taik 
gave  great  blowes  unto  the  Tygre,  striving  with  his  great 
force  to  carry  him  into  the  water:  and  the  Tigie 
with  his  pawes  resisted  the  Caymant,  drawing  him 
to  Land.  In  the  end  the  Tigre  vanquished,  and  opened 
the  Lezard,  it  seemes  by  the  belly,  the  which  is  most 
tender  and  penetrable,  for  in  every  other  part  he  is 
so  hard,  that  no  Lance,  and  scarce  a  harquebuae 
can  pierce  it.  The  victory  which  an  Indian  had  of  a 
Caymant  was  yet  more  rare:  the  Caymant  had  carried 
away    his    yong    childe,    and    sodainely    plunged    into 
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the  Sea,  the  Indian  moved  with  choUer,  cast  himselfe 
after  him,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  as  they  are 
excellent    swimmers    and    divers,    and     the    Caymant 
swinmieth  alwayes  on  the  toppe  of  the  water,  hee  hurt 
him  in  the  belly,  and  in  such  sort,  that  the  Giymant  Indians 
feeling  himselfe  wounded,  went  to  the  shoare,  leaving  exploit  ou  a 
the  little  infant  dead.  ^'^'^^' 

But  the  combat  which  the  Indians  have  with  Whales 
is  yet  more  admirable,  wherein  appeares  the  power  and 
ereatnesse  of  the  Creator,  to  give  so  base  a  Nation  (as 
be  the  Indians)  the  industrie  and  courage  to  incounter  the 
most  fierce  and  deformed  beast  in  the  world,  and  not 
onely  to  fight  with  him,  but  also  to  vanquish  him,  and 
not  to  triumph  over  him.  Considering  this,  I  have  often 
remembred  that  place  of  the  Psalmes,  speaking  of  the 
Whale,  Draco  iste  quem  formasti  ad  illudendum  eum: 
What  greater  mockerie  can  there  be,  then  to  see  an  Indian  H^kaU  ktlkd 
leade  a  Whale  as  bigge  as  a  Mountaine,  vanquished  with  h  ^ 
a  cord :  The  manner  the  Indians  of  Florida  use  (as  some  ^^'"^'• 
expert  men  have  told  me)  to  take  these  Whales  (whereof 
there  is  great  store)  is,  they  put  themselves  into  a  Canoe, 
which  is  like  a  barke  of  a  tree,  and  in  swimming  approach 
neere  the  Whales  side,  then  with  neat  dexteritie  they 
leape  to  his  necke,  and  there  they  ride  as  on  horse-back 
expecting  his  time,  then  he  thrusts  a  sharpe  and  strone 
stake  (which  he  carries  with  him)  into  the  Whales  nostrill, 
for  so  they  call  the  hole  or  vent  by  which  they  breathe, 
presently  he  beates  it  in  with  another  stake  as  forcibly  as 
he  can;  in  the  meane  space  the  Whale  doth  furiously 
beate  the  Sea,  and  raiseth  Mountaines  of  water,  running 
into  the  deepe  with  great  violence,  and  presently  risetn 
anine,  not  knowing  what  to  doe  for  paine:  the  Indian 
sdll  sits  firme,  ancf  to  give  him  full  paiment  for  this 
trouble,  he  beates  another  stake  into  the  other  vent  or 
Dosthrill,  so  as  he  stoppeth  him  quite,  and  takes  away  his 
breathing,  then  he  betakes  him  to  his  Canoe,  which  he 
holds  ti^  with  a  cord  to  the  Whales  side,  and  goes  to 
Land,  having  first  tied  his  cord  to  the  Whale,  the  which 
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he  lets  run  with  the  Whale,  who  leapcs  from  phce  to 
place,  whilest  he  finds  water  enough :  beinff  troubled  with 
paine,  in  the  end  he  comes  neere  the  Lan^  and  remamei 
on  ground  by  the  hugenesse  of  his  body,  unabk  aay 
more  to  move;  then  a  great  number  of  Indians  comt 
unto  the  Conauerour,  to  gather  his  spoilc^  thev  kill  hia, 
and  cut  his  flesh  in  peeces,  the  which  is  bad  enough: 
this  doe  they  dry  and  beate  into  powder,  usinfi;  it  (at 
meate,  it  doth  last  them  long:  wherein  is  fulfilled,  that 
which  is  spoken  in  another  Psalme  of  the  Whale,  Dedisd 
eum  escam  populis  ^thiopum.  Peter  Mendez  the 
Adelantade  did  often  speake  of  this  kinde  of  fishiog. 
Whereof  Monardes  makes  mention  in  his  Booke. 

There  is  another  fishing  which  the  Indians  doe 
monly  use  in  the  Sea,  the  which,  although  it  be 
yet  is  it  worthy  the  report.  They  make  as  it 
faggots  of  bul-rushes  or  dry  sedges  well  bound  together, 
which  they  call  Balsas:  having  carried  them  upon  didr 
shoulders  to  the  Sea,  they  cast  them  in,  and  presendj 
leape  upon  them :  being  so  set,  they  lanch  out  into  the 
deepe,  rowing  up  and  oowne  with  small  reedes  of  eitha 
side :  they  goe  a  league  or  two  into  the  Sea  to  fish,  carryiiiff 
with  them  their  cords  and  nets  upon  these  faggots,  and 
beare  themselves  thereon.  They  cast  out  their  nets,  and 
doe  there  remaine  fishing  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and 
night,  untill  they  have  filled  up  their  measure,  with  the 
which  they  returne  well  satisfied.  Truely  it  was  delight- 
full  to  see  them  fish  at  Callao  of  Lima,  for  that  they  woe 
many  in  number,  and  every  one  set  on  horse-backe, 
cutting  the  waves  of  the  Sea,  which  in  their  place 
of  fishing  are  great  and  furious,  resembling  the  Tntoos 
or  Neptunes,  which  they  paint  upon  the  water,  and 
being  come  to  Land,  they  draw  their  barke  out  of  the 
[III.  V.  93a.]  water  upon  their  backes,  the  which  they  presently  undoe, 
and  lay  abroad  on  the  shoare  to  drie.  There  were  other 
Indians  of  the  Vallies  of  Yea,  which  were  accustomed 
to  goe  to  fish  in  leather,  or  skins  of  Sea-wolves,  blowne 
up  with  winde,  and  fSnom  time  to  time  they  did  blow  them 
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like  bals  of  winde,  lest  they  should  sinke.  In  the  vale 
of  Canete,  which  in  old  time  they  called  Guaroo,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  Indian  fishers ;  but  because  thev 
resisted  the  Ingue,  when  he  came  to  conquer  that  Land, 
hee  made  shew  of  peace  with  them,  and  therefore  to 
feast  him,  they  appointed  a  solemne  fishing  of  many 
thousand  Indians,  which  went  to  Sea  in  their  vessels  of 
reeds:  at  whose  retume,  the  Ingua  (who  had  laid  many 
Souldiers  in  ambush)  made  a  cruell  butcherie  of  them, 
ao  as  afterward  this  Land  remained  unpeopled,  although 
it  be  aboimdant  and  fertile.  I  did  see  another  manner 
of  fishing,  whereunto  Don  Francis  of  Toledo  the  Viceroy 
did  leade  me,  vet  was  it  not  in  the  Sea,  but  in  a  River 
which  they  call  fi^^eat  in  the  Province  of  Charcas,  where 
the  Indians  Chiraquanas  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
swimming  with  an  admirable  swiftnesse,  followed  the  fish, 
where  with  darts  and  hookes  (which  they  use  to  carry  in 
their  right  hand,  onely  swinuning  with  the  left)  they 
wound  the  fish,  and  so  hurt  they  brought  them  forth, 
seeming  in  this  more  like  unto  fishes  then  men  of  the 
Land.  But  now  that  we  have  left  the  Sea,  let  us  come  to 
other  kinde  of  waters  that  remaine  to  be  spoken  of. 

In  place  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  is  in  the  old  Of  Lakes  mid 
world,  the  Creator  hath  furnished  this  new  with  many  ^^^  J*^  ^^ 
Lakes,  whereof  there  are  some  so  great,  as  they  may  be  ^^    ^^^'' 
mipcAy  called  Seas,  seeing  the  Scripture  calleth  that  of 
i^alestina  so,  which  is  not  so  great  as  some  of  these.     The 
most  famous  is  that  of  Titicaca,  which  is  at  Peru,  in  the 
Province  of  Callao,  the  which  as  I  have  said  in  the  former 
booke,  containes  neere  fourescore  leagues  in  compasse, 
into  the  which  there  runs  ten  or  twelve  great  Rivers.     A 
while  since,  they  began  to  saile  in  it  with  Barkes  and 
Ships,  wherein  they  proceeded  so  ill,  that  the  first  Ship 
was  split  with  a  tempest  that  did  rise  in  the  Lake.     The 
water  is  not  altogether  sower  nor  salt,  as  that  of  the  Sea, 
but  it  is  so  thicke,  as  it  cannot  be  drunke.     There  are  Tkukiwaur. 
two  kindes  of  fishes  breede  in  this  Lake  in  great  abund- 
ance, the  one  they  call  Suches,  which  is  great  and  savorous, 
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Fiskis  and  but  phlegmaticke  and  unwholesome :  and  the  other  Bogoit 
JuUng.  which  is  more  healthful!,  althoujgh  it  be  lesse  and  iukr 
of  bones :  there  are  n^eat  numbers  of  wilde-ducks  aad 
Wigens.  When  as  the  Indians  will  feast  it,  or  Aa 
delight  to  any  one  that  passeth  along  the  two 
which  they  call  Chucuyto  and  Omasugo,  they  \ 
a  great  number  of  Canoes,  making  a  circle  and  in 
the  fowle,  untill  they  take  with  their  hands  what  dsy 
please :  and  they  call  this  manner  of  fishing  Chaco.  Oi 
the  one  and  the  other  banke  of  this  Lake,  are  the  boi 
habitations  of  Peru.  From  the  issue  thereof  thoc 
CTowes  a  lesser  Lake,  although  it  be  great,  which  thej  ol 
Paria,  upon  the  bankes  whereof,  there  are  great  numbcn 
of  cattell,  especially  Swine,  which  grow  exceeding  hi  wick 
the  grasse  upon  those  bankes.  There  are  many  ockr 
Lakes  in  the  high  Mountaines,  whence  proceede  Brooko 
and  Rivers,  which  after  become  great  flouds.  Upon  the 
way  from  Arequippa  to  Callao,  there  are  two  Lakea,  vapom 
the  Mountaines  of  the  one  and  other  side  the  way,  mm 
the  one  flowes  a  brooke,  which  growes  to  a  floud,  lod 
fals  into  the  South  Sea;  from  the  other,  they  say  the 
famous  River  of  Aporima  takes  her  beeinning ;  from  the 
which  some  hold  that  the  renowned  River  of  Amazons, 
otherwise  called  Maragnon  proceedes,  with  so  ereat  aa 
assembly  and  abundance  of  waters,  which  joyne  m  these 
Orig^§f  Mountaines.  It  is  a  question  may  be  often  asked^  why 
^'**^''  there  is  so  many  Lakes  in  the  tops  of  these  Mountaines, 

into  the  which  no  river  enters,  but  contrariwise,  nuuiy 

C»t  streames  issue  forth,  and  yet  doe  we  scarce  see  theK 
kes  to  diminish  any  thing  at  any  season  of  the  ycare. 
To  imagine  that  these  Lakes  grow  by  the  Snow  that 
melts,  or  raine  from  heaven,  that  doth  not  wholly  satiifie 
me :  for  there  are  many  that  have  not  this  abundance  of 
Snow,  nor  raine,  and  yet  wee  see  no  decrease  in  them, 
which  makes  me  to  beleeve  they  are  Springs  which  rise 
there  naturally,  although  it  be  not  against  reason,  to 
thinke  that  the  Snow  and  raine  helpe  somewhat  in  some 
seasons.     These  Lakes  are  so  common  in  the  highest  tops 
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of  the  Mountaines,  that  you  shall  hardly  finde  any  famous  Greaust 

river  that  takes  not  his  beginning  from  one  of  them,  ^^^^f^ 

Their  water  is  very  cleere  and  breedes  little  store  of  fish,  ^^^  "^'* 

and  that  little  is  very  small,  by  reason  of  the  cold  which 

is  there  continuaUy. 

Notwithstanding,  some  of  these  Lakes  be  very  hot,  HotLah^ani^ 
which  is  another  wonder.  At  the  end  of  the  Vallie  of  f^y  f^*^- 
Tarapaya  neere  to  Potozi,  there  is  a  Lake  in  forme  round,  '^' 
which  seemes  to  have  beene  made  by  compasse,  whose 
water  is  extreamely  hot,  and  yet  the  Land  is  very  cold : 
they  are  accustomed  to  bathe  themselves  neere  the  banke, 
for  else  they  cannot  endure  the  heate  being  farther  in. 
In  the  midst  of  this  Lake,  there  is  a  boiling  of  above 
twentie  foote  square,  which  is  the  very  Spring,  and  yet 
(notwithstanding  the  greatnesse  of  this  Spring)  it  is  never 
aeene  to  increase  in  any  sort :  it  seemes  that  it  exhals  of 
it  selfe,  or  that  it  hath  some  hidden  and  unknowne  issue, 
neither  doe  they  see  it  decrease ;  which  is  another  wonder, 
although  they  have  drawne  from  it  a  great  streame,  to 
make  certaine  engines  grinde  for  mettall,  considering  the 
great  ouantitie  of  water  that  issueth  forth,  by  reason 
whereof,  it  should  decrease. 

But  leaving  Peru,  and  passing  to  new  Spaine,  the  Lakes 
diere,  are  no  lesse  to  be  observed;  especially  that  most 
fiunous  of  Mexico,  where  we  finde  two  sorts  of  waters.  Lake  of 
one  salt  Lake  like  to  that  of  the  Sea,  and  the  other  cleere  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  sweete,  by  reason  of  the  Rivers  that  enter  into  it.  mi  y  1*,, 
In  the  midst  of  this  Lake,  is  a  rocke  very  delightfiill  and        '  " 

pleasant,  where  there  are  bathes  of  hot  water  that  issue 
forth,  the  which  they  epreatly  esteeme  for  their  health. 
There  are  Gardens  in  the  middest  of  this  Lake,  framed 
and  fleeting  upon  the  water,  where  you  may  see  plots 
lull  of  a  thousand  sorts  of  hearbes  and  flowers,  &  they 
are  in  such  sort  as  a  man  cannot  well  conceive  them  with- 
out sight.  The  Citie  of  Mexico  is  seated  in  the  same 
Lake,  although  the  Spaniards  have  filled  up  the  place  of 
the  sdtuation  with  earth,  leaving  onely  some  currents  of 
water,  great  and  small,  which  enter  into  the  Citie,  to 
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Carrie  such  things  as  they  have  neede  of,  as  wood,  hearbii 

stone,   fruites   of   the   Countrie,   and   all   other   thtn^ 

When  Cortez  conouered  Mexico,  hee  caused  Brigandw 

to  be  made,  yet  afterwards  he  thought  it  more  safe  aoc 

to  use  them :   therefore  they  use  Canoes,  whereof  there 

is  great  store.     There  is  great  store  of  fish  in  this  Lakc» 

yet  have  I  not  seene  any  of  price :  notwithstanding,  Atj 

Ruk  Lakes,     say  the  revenue  of  this  Lake,  is  worth  three-hundicd 

.   thousand  Duckets  a  yeere.     There  are  many  other  Lain, 

not  farre  from   this,   whence   they  bring  much    fish  to 

Mexico.     The  Province  of  Mechouacan  is  so  called,  in 

that  it  aboundeth  greatly  with  fish.     There  are  goodlf 

and  great  Lakes,  in  the  which  there  is  much  fish,  aad 

this  Province  is  coole  and  healthfull.     There  are  maajr 

other  Lakes,  whereof  it  is  not  possible  to  make  mentioo, 

nor  to  know  them  in  particular,  onely  wee  may  note  bf 

that  which  hath  beene  discoursed  in  the  former  Booke, 

that  under  the  burning  Zone  there  is  greater  abundioct 

of  Lakes,  then  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

OfmoMj  Md       There  is  at  the  Indies  as  in  other  parts  of  the  worid, 

^^JF^^^^  great  diversitie  of  Springs,  Fountaines,  and  Rivers,  tod 

Chap.  17.  '    some  have  strange  properties.     In  Guancauilica  of  Ptni 

(where  the  Mines  of  Quick-silver  be,)  there  is  a  Founttioe 

Hot  Spring      that  casts  forth  hot  water,  and  in  running,  the  water  tumo 

tmmgiMf      (Q  rocke,  of  which  rocke  or  stone,  they  build  in  a  manner 

all  the  houses  of  the  Village.     This  stone  is  soft,  and 

easie  to  cut,  for  they  cut  it  as  easily  with  Iron  as  if  it 

were  wood,  it  is  light  and  lasting.     If  men  or  beasts 

drinke  thereof,  they  dye,  for  that  it  congeales  in  the  very 

entrailes,  and  turnes  into  stone,  and  for  that  cause  some 

Horses  have  died.     As  this  water  turnes  into  stone,  the 

which  flowes,  stoppes  the  passage  to  the  rest ;  so  as  of 

necessitie  it  changeth  the  course,  and  for  this  reason  it 

runnes  in  divers  places,  as  the  rocke  increaseth.     At  the 

Tnmuhuof    point  of  Cape  Saint  Helaine,  there  is  a  Spring  or  Foun- 

Ftkk  taine  of  Pitch,  which  at  Peru,  they  call  Coppcy.     This 

should  be  like  to  that  which  the  Scripture  speakes  of  the 

savage  Valley,  where  they  did  finde  pits  of  Pitch.     The 
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Marriners  use  these  Fountaines  of  Pitch  or  Coppey,  to 

E'tch  their  ropes  and  tackling,  for  that  it  serves  them  as 
itch  and  Tarre  in  Spaine.  When  I  sailed  into  new 
Spaine  by  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  Pilot  shewed  me  an  Hand, 
which  they  call  the  He  of  Wolves,  where  there  is  another 
Fountaine  or  Pit  of  Coppcy  or  Pitch,  with  the  which  they 
tooint  their  tackling.  There  are  other  Fountaines  and 
Springs  of  Goultranrozen,  which  the  Pilot  (an  excellent 
man  m  his  charge)  told  me  he  had  seene,  and  that  some- 
times sailing  that  waies,  being  so  farre  into  the  Sea,  as 
he  had  lost  the  sight  of  Land,  yet  did  he  know  by  the 
smell  of  the  Coppey,  where  he  was,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
knowne  the  Land,  such  is  the  savour  that  issues  con- 
tinually from  that  Fountaine. 

At  the  Bathes,  which  they  call  the  Bathes  of  Ingua,  CM  and  k^ 
there  is  a  course  of  water,  which  comes  forth  all  hot  and  ^f^^P 
boiling ;  and  joyning  unto  it,  there  is  another  whose  water    ^^  ^' 
IS  as  cold  as  Ice.     The  Ingua  was  accustomed  to  temper 
the  one  with  the  other;  and  it  is  a  wonderfull  thing  to 
see  Springs  of  so  contrarie  qualities,  so  neere  one  to  the 
other.     There  are  an  infinite  number  of  other  hot  Springs, 
specially  in  the  Province  of  Charcas,  in  the  water  whereof, 
you  cannot  indure  to  hold  your  hand  the  space  of  an 
Ave  Maria,  as  I  have  seene  tried  by  wager.     In  a  Farme 
neere  to  Cusco,  springs  a  Fountaine  of  Salt,  which  as  it  SaltSfring 
runnes  tumes  into  Salt,  very  white  and  exceeding  good,  ^^y/^^* 
the  which  (if  it  were  in  another  Countrie)  were  no  small  ^^,^ 
riches,  yet  they  make  very  small  account  thereof,  for  the 
store    they    have    there.     The   waters   which   runne    in 
Guajaquel,  which  is  in  Peru,  almost  under  the  Equi- 
noctiall  Line,  are  held  to  be  healthfull  for  the  French  PochsfriMg. 
disease,  and  other  such  like,  so  as  they  come  from  many 
phoes  farre  off  to  be  cured.     And  they  say  the  cause 
thereof   is,    for   that    in    that   Countrie    there    is   great 
aboundance  of  rootes,  which  they  call  Salepareille,  the 
vcrtne  and  operation  whereof  is  so  knowne,  that  it  com- 
nmnicates  her  propertie  to  the  waters  wherein  it  is  put  to 
this  disease.     Bilcanota  is  a  Mountaine  the  which 
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(according  to  common  opinion)  is  in  the  highest  part  of 
Peru,  the  top  whereof  is  all  covered  with  Snow,  and  in  some 
places  is  blacke  like  coale.  There  issueth  forth  of  it,  two 
Springs  in  contrary  places,  which  presently  grow  to  be 
very  great  brooks,  and  so  by  little  and  little  become  erett 
flouds,  the  one  goes  to  Calloa,  into  the  mat  Lake  Tidcaa, 
the  other  goes  to  the  Lands,  and  is  tnat  which  thcf  call 
Yucay,  which  joyning  with  another  runnes  into  the 
North  Sea,  witn  a  violent  and  furious  course.  Tfab 
Spring,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  rocke  Bilcanota,  as  I 
have  said,  is  of  the  colour  of  lie,  having  an  ashie  coloWt 
Sm»4kSfnni.  md  casts  a  fume  as  a  thing  burnt,  the  which  runs  hr  ia 
this  sort,  until  the  multitude  of  waters  that  run  into  it, 
quench  this  smoak  and  fire  which  it  drawes  from  the 
spring.  In  new  Spain  I  have  seene  a  Spring  as  it  were 
Ink,  somewhat  blew,  in  Peru  another,  of  color  red  like 
blood,  where  upon  they  cal  it  the  red  River. 

Amongst  all  Rivers,  not  onely  at  the  Indies,  but 
generally  through  the  world,  the  River  Maragnon,  or  of 
Amazons,  is  the  chiefe,  whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the 
former  Booke.  The  Spaniards  have  often  sailed  it,  pre- 
tending to  discover  the  Lands,  which  by  report  are  very 
rich,  especially  those  they  call  Dorado  and  Paytiti,  Jeaa 
de  Salnies,  the  Adelantade,  made  a  memorable  entrie, 
though  of  small  effect.  There  is  a  passage  which  they 
call  Pongo,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  all  the  world; 
for  the  Kiver  being  there  straightned,  and  forced  betwiit 
two  high  steepe  Kocks:  the  water  fals  directly  downe 
with  so  great  a  violence,  that  comming  steepe  downe,  it 
causeth  such  a  boyling,  as  it  seemeth  impossible  to  pasie 
it  without  drowning:  yet  the  courage  of  men  durst 
attempt  to  passe  it,  for  the  desire  of  this  renowmed 
Dorado:  they  slipt  downe  from  the  top  to  the  bottome, 
thrust  on  with  the  violence  and  currant  of  the  floud,  hold- 
ing themselves  in  their  Canoes  or  barkes:  and  although 
in  falling  they  were  turned  topsie  turvie,  and  both  they 
and  their  Canoes  plunged  into  the  deepe,  yet  by  their 
care  and  industrie  they  recovered  themselves  againe ;  and 
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in  this  sort  the  whole  armie  escaped,  except  some  few 

that  were  drowned.     And  that  which  is  more  admirable,  GeUen  tkint. 

they  carried  themselves  so  cunningly,  that  they  neither 

lost  their  Powder  nor  Munition.     In  their  returne  (having 

suffered  many  troubles  and  dangers)  they  were  forced,  in 

the  end,  to  passe  backe  that  same  way  mounting  by  one 

of  those  high  Rocks,  sticking  their  Ponyards  in  the  Rocke. 

Captaine  Peter  d^Orsua  made  another  entrie  by  the 
same  River,  who  being  dead  in  the  same  Voyage,  and  the 
Souldiers  mutinied;  other  Captaines  followed  the  enter- 
prise, by  an  arme  that  comes  into  the  North  Sea.  A 
religious  man  of  our  company  told  us,  that  being  then  a 
secular  man,  he  was  present  in  a  manner  at  all  that  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  tides  did  flow  almost  a  hundred  leagues 
up  the  River,  and  whereas  it  enters  into  the  Sea  (the 
ifmich  is  under  the  Line,  or  very  neere)  it  hath  seventy 
leamies  breadth  at  the  mouth  of  it,  a  matter  incredible, 
and  which  exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
though  there  be  some  others,  who  in  their  descriptions 
give  it  but  twenty  five  or  thirty  leagues  breadth  at  the 
mouth. 

Next  to  this  River  that  of  Plata,  or  of  Silver  holds  Rivrro/ 
the  second  place,  which  is  otherwise  called  Paraguay,  ^^^*^!!f!^' 
which  runs  from  the  Mountains  of  Peru,  into  the  Sea,  '^i^^^^- 
in  thirty  five  degrees  of  altitude  to  the  South :  it  riseth  (as 
thcjr  say)  like  to  the  River  of  Nile,  but  much  more 
without  comparison,  and  makes  the  fields  it  overflowes 
like  unto  a  Sea,  for  the  space  of  three  moneths,  and  after 
retumeth  aeaine  to  his  course,  in  the  which  Shippes  doe 
sule  many  leagues  against  the  streame.  There  are  many 
other  Rivers  that  arc  not  of  that  greatnesse,  and  yet  are 
eauall :  yea  they  surpasse  the  greatest  of  Europe,  as  that 
of  Magdalaine,  neere  to  Saint  Marthe,  called  the  great 
River,  and  that  of  Alvarado  in  new  Spaine,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  others.  Of  the  South  side,  on  the 
Mountaines  of  Peru,  the  Rivers  are  not  usually  so  great, 
fbr  that  their  current  is  not  long,  and  that  many  waters 
cunot  joyne  together,  but  they  are  very  swift,  descending 
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from  the  Mountaines,  and  have  sodaine  fals,  by 
whereof  they  are  very  dangerous,  and  many  men  have 
perished  there.     They  increase  and  overflow  most  in  tk 
time  of  heate.     I   have  gone  over  twenty  and  aevci 
Rivers  upon  that  coast,  yet  did  I  never  passe  any  one  hf 
a  foord. 
Howtkij        The   Indians  use  a  thousand  devises  to  passe  their 
fojuMr    Rjycrs.     In   some   pkces  they  have   a  long  cord   tint 
runnes  from  one  side  to  th'other,  and  thereon  hangs  t 
basket,  into  the  which  he  puts  him  selfe  that  meanes  to 
passe ;  and  then  they  draw  it  from  the  banke  with  another 
cord,  so  as  he  passeth  in  this  basket.     In  other  places  the 
Indian  passeth,  as  it  were  on  Horse-backe,  upon  a  bottle 
of  straw,  and  behinde  him  he  that  desires  to  passe ;  mii 
so  rowing  with  a  peece  of  a  boord,  carries  him  over.     li 
other  places  they  make  a  floate  of  gourds  or  pompioM^ 
upon  which  they  set  men  with  their  stufFe  to  carry  over, 
and    the    Indians    having   cords   fastned    to   them^   floe 
swimming  before,  and  draw  this  floate  of  pompions  after 
them,  as  Horses  doe  a  Coach :  others  goe  behinde  thrust- 
ing it  forward.     Having  passed,  they  take  their  barke 
of^ pompions  upon  their  backe,  and  returne  swimming: 
this  they  doe  in  the  River  of  Saint  at  Peru.     We  pasm 
that  of  Alvarado  in  new  Spaine  upon  a  table,  which  the 
Indians  carried  upon  their  shoulders,  and  when  they  lost 
their   footing,    they    swamme.     These    devises,    with  a 
thousand  other  wherewith  they  use  to  passe  their  RivcrSi 
breede  a  terrour  in   the  beholders,   helping  themsehFei 
with  such  weake  and  unsure  meanes;  and  yet  they  art 
very  confident.     They  doe  use  no  other  bridges  but  of 
Hmre4m4   haire  or  of  straw.     There  are  now  upon  some  Rivets 
^f*'         bridges    of    Stone,    built    by    the    diligence    of    some 
^'^^'      Govemours,  but  many  fewer  then  were  needefull  in  such 
a  Countrie,  where  so  many  men  are  drowned  by  defiink 
thereof,  and  the  which  yccldcs  so  much  Silver,  as  not 
onely   Spaine,   but   also   other   strange   Countries   make 
sumptuous  buildings  therewith.     The  Indians  doe  draw 
from  these  flouds  that  runne  fi-om  the  Mountaines  to  the 
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Vallics  and  Plaines,  many  and  great  Brookes  to  water 
their  Land,  which  they  usually  doe  with  such  industrie, 
as  there  are  no  better  in  Miuxia,  nor  at  Millan  it  selfe, 
the  which  is  also  the  greatest  and  onely  wealth  of  the 
Plaines  of  Peru,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  Indies. 

i  IIL  [in- V.  935.: 

Of  the  qualitie  of  the  Land  at  the  Indies  in 
general].  Properties  of  Peru,  and  of  new 
Spaine,  and  other  parts :  Of  Vulcanes  and 
Earthquakes. 

may  know  the  qualitie  of  the  Land  at  the  Indies,  L.  3.  C.  19. 
for  the  greatest  part  (seeing  it  is  the  last  of  the 
three  Elements,  whereof  we  have  propounded  to 
treate  in  this  Booke)  by  the  discourse  we  have  made  in 
the  former  Booke  of  the  burning  Zone,  seeing  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indies  doth  lye  under  it.  But  to 
make  it  knowne  the  more  particularly,  I  have  observed 
three  kindes  of  Lands,  as  I  have  passed  through  those 
R^ons:  whereof  there  is  one  very  low,  another  very 
hi^  and  the  third  which  holds  the  middle  of  these  two 
extreames.  The  lower  is  that  which  lyeth  by  the  Sea 
coasts,  whereof  there  is  in  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  it 
b  commonly  very  hot  and  moist,  so  as  it  is  not  so  health- 
full ;  and  at  this  day  we  see  it  lesse  peopled,  although  in 
former  times  it  hath  beene  greatly  inhabited  with  Indians, 
as  it  appeareth  by  the  histories  of  new  Spaine  and  Peru, 
and  wtiere  they  kept  and  lived,  for  that  the  soile  was 
naturall  unto  them  being  bred  there.  They  lived  of 
fishing  at  Sea,  and  of  seeds,  drawing  brooks  from  the 
Rivers,  which  they  used  for  want  of  raine,  for  that  it 
raines  little  there,  and  in  some  places  not  at  all.  This 
lofw  Countrie  hath  many  places  unhabitable,  as  well  by 
reason  of  the  Sands  which  are  dangerous  (for  there  are 
whole  Mountaines  of  these  Sands)  as  also  for  the  Marishes 
iriiich  grow  by  reason  of  the  waters  that  fall  from  the 
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Mountaines,  which  finding  no  issue  in  these  flat  ind  km 
Lands,  drowne  them,  and  make  them  unprofitable. 
?l^f  And  in  truth  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  Indian  Set 

/S^/'V^Mr  ^^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  chiefly  upon  the  South  Sea:  tk 
^Misrds.  habitation  of  which  coasts  is  at  this  present  so  wasttd 
and  contemned,  that  of  thirty  parts  of  the  people  tlot 
inhabited  it,  there  wants  twenty  nine ;  and  it  is  likely  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  will  in  short  time  decay.  Maoyt 
according  to  the  varietie  of  their  opinions,  attribute  tlus 
to  divers  causes:  some  to  the  CTcat  labour  which  hath 
beene  imposed  upon  these  Indians;  others,  unto  the 
change  and  varietie  of  meates  and  drinkes  they  use,  since 
their  commerce  with  the  Spaniards :  others,  to  their  great 
excesse  and  drinking,  and  to  other  vices  they  have:  for 
my  part,  I  hold  this  disorder  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of 
their  decay,  whereof  it  is  not  now  time  to  discourse  any 
more.  In  this  low  Countrie  (which  I  say  generally  b 
unhealthfull,  and  unfit  for  nuns  habitation)  there  is  excq>> 
tion  in  some  places  which  are  temperate  and  fertile,  ms  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Plaincs  of  Peru,  where  there  are  code 
vallies  and  very  fertile.  The  ercatest  part  of  the  habita- 
tion  of  the  coast  entertains  all  the  traflike  of  Spain  by 
Sea :  whereon  all  the  estate  of  the  Indies  dependeth. 
Upon  this  coast  there  are  some  Towns  well  peopled,  as 
Lima  and  Truxillo  in  Peru,  Panama  and  Carthafiena 
upon  the  maine  I^nd,  and  in  the  Hands  Saint  Dominique, 
Port  Ricco,  and  Havana,  with  many  other  Towns  whidi 
are  lesse  then  these,  as  the  True  Crosse  in  new  Spaine, 
Yea,  Aripua  and  others  in  Peru :  the  Ports  are  commonly 
inhabited,  although  but  slenderly.  The  second  sort  ol 
Land  is  contrary,  very  high,  and  by  consequent,  cold  and 
dry,  as  all  the  Mountaines  are  commonly.  This  Land 
is  neither  fertile  nor  pleasant,  but  very  hcalthfull,  which 
makes  it  to  be  peopled  and  inhabited.  There  arc  Pastures 
and  great  store  of  Cattle,  the  which,  for  the  most  part, 
entcrtaincs  life,  and  by  their  Cattcll,  they  supply  the 
want  they  have  of  Cornc  and  Grainc,  by  trucking  and 
exchange.     But    that   which    makes    these    Lands    mcxr 
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inhabited  and  peopled,  is  the  riches  of  the  Mines  that  are 
found  there,  for  that  all  obeys  to  Gold  and  Silver.  By 
reason  of  the  Mines  there  are  some  dwellings  of 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  which  are  increased  and  multi- 
plied, as  Potozi  and  Gancavelicque  in  Peru,  and  Cacatecas 
in  new  Spaine.  There  are  also  through  all  these  Moun- 
taines  great  dwellings  of  the  Indians,  which  to  this 
day  are  maintained;  yea  some  will  say  they  increase,  but 
that  the  labour  of  the  Mines  doth  consume  many,  and 
some  generall  diseases  have  destroyed  a  great  part,  as 
the  Cocoliste  in  new  Spaine :  yet  they  finde  no  great 
diminution.  In  this  extremitie  of  high  ground  they  finde 
two  commodities,  as  I  have  said,  of  Pastures  and  Mines, 
which  doe  well  countervaile  the  two  other  that  are  in  the 
lower  grounds  alongst  the  Sea  coast,  that  is,  the  commerce 
of  the  Sea,  and  the  abundance  of  Wine  which  groweth 
not  but  in  the  hot  Lands.  Betwixt  these  two  extreames  Com  ^omuts. 
there  is  ground  of  a  meane  height,  the  which,  although 
it  be  in  some  parts  higher  or  lower  one  then  other,  yet 
doth  it  not  approach  neither  to  the  heate  of  the  Sea  coast, 
nor  the  intemperature  of  the  Mountaines.  In  this  sort 
of  soyle  there  groweth  many  kindes  of  Graine,  as  Wheate, 
Barl^,  and  Nlays,  which  growes  not  at  all  in  the  high 
Countries,  but  well  in  the  lower;  there  is  likewise  store 
of  P^isture,  Cattell,  Fruits,  and  greene  Forrests.  This 
part  is  the  best  habitation  of  the  three,  for  health  and 
recreation ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  peopled  of  any  part  of 
the  Indies,  the  which  I  have  curiously  observed  in  many 
Voyages  that  I  have  undertaken,  and  have  alwayes  found 
it  tme,  that  the  Province  best  peopled  at  the  Indies  be 
in  this  sdtuation.  Let  us  looke  neerely  into  new  Spaine 
(the  which  without  doubt  is  the  best  Province  the  Sunne 
doth  circle)  by  what  part  soever  you  doe  enter,  you 
mount  up;  and  when  you  have  mounted  a  good  height, 
yoo  begin  to  descend,  vet  very  litde :  and  that  Land  is  [III.  v.  936.] 
ahfaves  much  higher  then  that  along  the  Sea  coast. 

All  the  Land  about  Mexico  is  of  this  nature  and  scitua- 
tkm;  and  that  which  is  about  the  Vulcan,  which  is  the 
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best   soile   of  the   Indies,   as  also   in   Peru,    Arequip^ 

Guamangua  and  Cusco,  although  more  in  one  then  it 

the  other.     But  in  the  end,  all  is  high  ground,  altlKNigk 

they  descend  into  deepe  Vallies,  and  clime  up  to  higk 

Mountaines:    the  like  is  spoken  of  Quitto,  oaint  Foy, 

and  of  the  best  of  the  New  Kingdome.     To  condude, 

I  doe  beleeve  that  the  wisedome  and  providence  of  tk 

Creator  would  have  it  so,  that  the  jgreatest  part  of  thb 

Countrie  of  the  Indies  should  be  hiUie,  that  it  might  be 

of  a  better  temperature :  for  being  low,  it  had  beene  very 

hot  under  the  burning  Zone,  especially  being  farre  from 

the  Sea.     Also  all  the  Land  I  have  seene  at  the  Indies, 

is  neere  to  the  Mountaines  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 

and  sometimes  of  all  parts :  So  as  I  have  oftentimes  mid 

there,  that  I  would  gladly  see  any  place,  from  whence 

the  horizon  did  fashion  it  selfe  and  end  by  the  heavei, 

and  a  Countrie  stretched  out  and  even,  as  we   see  ii 

Spaine  in  a  thousand  champaine  fields;  yet  doe  I  not 

remember  that  I  have  ever  seene  such  sights  at  the  Indies^ 

where  it  in  the  Hands,  or  upon  the  maine  Land,  altboogk 

I  have  travelled  above  seven  hundred  leagues  in  leagtt. 

TAi  Indiis     But  as  I  have  said,  the  neerenesse  of  the  Mountaines  ii 

mmntmwm^  very  commodious  in  this  region,  to  temper  the  hemte  rf 

umuntu^    the  Sunne.     To  conclude,  the  best  inhabited  parts  of  dbe 

^    '      Indies  are  as  I  have  said :  and  generally,  all  that  Countrie 

abounds  in  Grasse,  Pastures,  and  Forrests,  contrary  unto 

that  which  Aristotle  and  the  ancients  did  hold.     So  ss 

when  we  go  out  of  Europe  to  the  Indies  we  wonder  to 

see  the  Land  so  pleasant,  greene  and  fresh.     Yet  this  rule 

hath  some  exceptions,  and  chiefly  in  the  Land  of  Pcni« 

which  is  of  a  strange  nature  amongst  all  others,  whereof 

we  will  now  procccdc  to  speake. 

0/Mr  We  meane  by  Peru,  not  that  ereat  part  of  the  world 

fnfirtUs  •/  which  they  call  America,  seeing  tnat  therein  is  contained 

t^  Undrf    Bresil,  the  Kingdome  of  Chillc,  and  that  of  Grenade,  and 

cW.  »o.      y^^  r\ox\t  of  these  Kingdomcs  is  Peru,  but  oncly  that  part 

which  lies  to  the  South,  beginning  at  the  Kingdome  of 

Qyitto,  which  is  under  the  Line,  and  runs  in  length  lo 
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the  Realme  of  Chillc,  the  which  is  without  the  Tropickes, 
which  were  six  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
it  containes  no  more  then  the  Mountaines,  which  is  fiftie 
common  leagues,  although  in  some  places,  as  at  Chacha- 
pavas,  it  be  oroader.  This  part  of  the  world  which  wee 
adl  Peru,  is  very  remarkeable,  and  containes  in  it  strange 
properties,  which  serveth  as  an  exception  to  the  generall 
rule  of  the  Indies.  The  first  is,  that  upon  all  the  coast 
it  blowes  continually  with  one  onely  winde,  which  is  Omwinde 
South  and  South-west,  contrary  to  that  which  doth  usually  ^^4^- 
blow  imder  the  burning  Zone.  The  second  is,  that  this 
winde  being  by  nature  the  most  violent,  tempestuous, 
and  unhealthfuU  of  all  others,  yet  in  this  Region  it  is 
marvellous  pleasing,  healthfull,  and  agreeable:  so  as  we 
may  attribute  the  habitation  of  that  part  thereunto,  with- 
out the  which  it  would  be  troublesome  and  inhabitable, 
by  reason  of  the  heate,  if  it  were  not  refreshed  with  the 
winde.  The  third  propertie  is,  that  it  never  raines, 
thunders,  snowes,  nor  hailes  in  all  this  coast,  which  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  admiration.  Fourthly,  that  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast  it  raines  &  snowes  terribly 
Fiftly,  that  there  are  two  ridges  of  Mountaines  which 
runne  the  one  as  the  other,  and  in  one  altitude,  notwith- 
standing on  the  one  there  are  great  Forrests,  and  it  raines 
the  greatest  part  of  the  yeare,  being  very  hot;  and  the 
other  is  all  naked  and  bare,  and  very  cold :  so  as  winter 
and  summer  are  divided  on  those  two  Mountaines,  and 
ratne  and  deerenesse  it  selfe.  For  the  better  under- 
standing hereof,  we  must  consider  that  Peru  is  divided  Tki  PLums^ 
as  it  were  into  three  parts,  long  and  narrow,  which  they  ^^\**^ 
call  Lanos,  Sierras,  and  Andes;  the  Lanos  runs  alongst  \^jnHererl. 
the  Sea  coast;  the  Sierras  be  all  hils,  with  some  vallies; 
and  the  Andes  be  steepe  and  craggie  Mountaines.  The 
Lanos  or  Sea  coast,  have  some  ten  leagues  in  breadth, 
ifi  some  parts  lesse,  and  in  some  parts  a  little  more.  The 
Sierra  containes  some  twenty  leagues  in  breadth :  and 
the  Andes  as  much  sometimes  more,  sometimes  lesse. 
They  run  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  in  breadth 
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from  East  to  West.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  thtt  in  10 
small  a  distance  as  fiftie  leagues,  equally  distant  from  ^ 
Line  and  Pole,  there  should  be  so  great  a  contrarietie,  ai 
to  raine  almost  continually  in  one  place,  and  never  ia 
the  other.  It  never  raines  upon  the  coast  or  Laaoi, 
although  there  fals  sometimes  a  small  dew,  which  ds; 
call  Guarua,  and  in  Castill  Mollina,  the  which  somediiB 
thickens,  and  fals  in  certaine  drops  of  water,  yet  it  is 
not  troublesome,  nor  such  as  they  neede  any  covering. 
Their  coverings  are  of  mats  with  a  little  earth  upon  tha 
which  is  sufficient.  Upon  the  Andes  it  raines  in  i 
manner  continually,  although  it  be  sometimes  more  ckoc 
then  other.  In  the  Sierra  which  lies  betwixt  both  tk 
extreames,  it  raineth  in  the  same  season  as  it  doth  ia 
Spaine,  which  is  from  September  unto  April,  but  in  tk 
other  season,  the  time  is  more  cleere,  which  is  when  die 
Sunne  is  farthest  off,  and  the  contrary  when  it  is  neeretf. 
That  which  they  call  Andes  and  Sierra,  are  two  ridges  di 
most  high  Mountaines,  which  runne  above  a  thousud 
leagues,  the  one  in  view  of  the  other,  and  almost  equaDr. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  Vicagues,  which  breede 
in  the  Sierres,  and  are  properly  like  unto  wilde  Gonte% 

Divers Be^ts.  very  nimble  and  swift.  There  are  also  of  those  beasts 
which  they  call  Guanacos  and  Pacos,  which  are  sheepe, 
which  we  may  well  tearme  the  Asses  of  that  Countnc; 
whereof  we  shall  speake  in  their  place.  And  \ipon  the 
Andes  they  finde  Apes,  very  gentle  and  delightful!,  and 

[HI.  V.  937.]  Parrots  in  great  numbers.  There  also  they  finde  the 
herbe  or  tree  which  they  call  Coca,  that  is  so  gready 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  trafficke  they  make  oil 
it,  is  worth  much  mony. 

That  which  they  call  Sierre,  causeth  Vallies,  where  as 
it  opens,  which  are  the  best  dwellings  of  Peru,  as  is  the 
Valley  of  Xauxa  of  Andaguaylas,  and  Yucay.  In  these 
Vallies  there  growes  Wheat,  Mays,  and  other  sorts  of 
fruits,  but  lesse  in  one  then  in  the  other.  Beyond  the 
Citie  of  Cusco  (the  ancient  Court  of  the  Lx)rds  of  those 
Realmes)  the  two  ridges  of  Mountaines  separate  them- 
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selves  one  from  the  other,  and  in  the  midst  leave  a  Playne 
and  large  Champaigne,  which  they  call  the  Province  of 
Callao,  where  there  are  many  Rivers  and  great  store  of 
fertile  Pastures :  there  is  also  that  great  Lake  of  Titicaca. 
And  although  it  bee  a  full  soile,  and  in  the  same  height 
and  intemperature,  that  the  Sierre,  having  no  more  Trees 
nor  Forrests,  yet  the  want  they  have  of  Bread  is  counter- 
vailed with  the  rootes  they  sow,  the  which  they  call  Papas,  TMr  bread. 
and  they  grow  in  the  earth.  This  roote  is  the  Indians 
(bode ;  tor  drying  it  and  making  it  cleane,  they  make  that 
which  they  call  Chugno,  which  is  the  bread  and  nourish- 
ment of  those  Provinces.  There  are  other  rootes  and 
small  herbes  which  they  eate.  It  is  a  healthfuU  soile,  best 
peopled,  and  the  richest  of  all  the  Indies,  for  the  abundance 
of  Cattell  they  feede,  as  well  of  those  that  are  in  Europe, 
as  Sheepe,  Neat,  and  Goates,  as  of  those  of  the  Coundy, 
which  mey  call  Guanacos  and  Pacos,  and  there  are  store 
of  Partridges.  Next  to  the  Province  of  Callao,  is  that 
of  Charcas,  where  there  are  hot  Vallies  very  fertile,  and 
very  high  Rocks,  the  which  are  very  rich  in  mynes,  so 
as  in  no  part  of  the  World  shall  you  finde  better  nor 
niier. 

For  that  it  is  rare  and  extraordinarie  to  see  a  Country  Tke  nasw 
where  it  never  raines  nor  thunders ;  men  desire  naturally  ^h  *^  ^^^^^' 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  strangenesse.     The  reason  whicn  ^^  £^» 
some  give  that  have  neerly  looked  into  it,  is,  that  upon  ,^f 
that  Coast  there  rise  no  vapours,  sumaent  to  engender  ckap.  i\. 
raine  for  want  of  matter ;  but  onely  that  there  bee  small 
and  light  vapours,  which  cannot  breede  any  other  then 
mists  and  deawes,  as  wee  see  in  Europe,  oftentimes  vapours 
doe  rise  in  the  morning,  which  are  not  turned  into  raine, 
but  into  mists  onely:   the  which  growes  from  the  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  grosse  and  sufficient  enough  to  turne 
CD  raine.     They  say,  the  reason  why  that  which  happens 
but  some  times  in  Europe,  falls  out  continually  upon  the 
Coast  of  Peru,  is,  for  that  this  Region  is  very  drie,  and 
ycelds  no  grosse  vapours.     The  drinesse  is  knowne  by  the 
great   abundance  of   Sands,    having   neither  Wells   nor 
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Fountaines,  but  of  fifteene  Stades  dccpt  (which  it  tk 
height  of  a  man  or  more)  and  that  is  neere  unto  Riven^ 
the  water  whereof,  piercing  into  the  Land,  gives  them 
meanes  to  make  Wells.  ^  as  it  hath  beene  found  faf 
experience,  that  the  course  of  Rivers  being  turned,  tie 
Wells  have  beene  dried  up,  untill  they  returned  to 
ordinarie  course :  and  they  give  this  reason  for  a 
cause  of  this  effect,  but  they  have  another  efficient^ 
is  no  lesse  considerable,  and  that  is  the  great  height  cf 
the  Sierre,  which  comming  along  the  Coast,  ahadowcs  the 
Lanos ;  so  as  it  suffers  no  winde  to  blow  from  the  Laodi 
but  above  the  tops  of  these  Mountaines.  By  meanci 
whereof,  there  reignes  no  winde,  but  that  from  the  Se% 
which  finding  no  opposite,  doth  not  presse  nor  stni 
forth  the  vapoiu-s  which  rise  to  engender  raine;  to 
the  shadow  of  the  Mountaines  keepes  the  vapours 
thickning,  and  converts  them  all  into  mists.  There  ne 
some  experiences  agree  with  this  discourse;  for  that  it 
raines  upon  some  small  Hills  along  the  Coast,  which  ne 
least  shaidowed,  as  the  Rocks  of  Atico  and  Arequipa.  It 
hath  rained  in  some  yeeres  when  as  the  Northeme  or 
Easterly  windes  have  blowne :  yea,  all  the  time  thejr  have 
continued,  as  it  happened  in  seventie  eight,  upon  the 
Lanos  of  Trugillo,  where  it  rained  abundantly,  the  which 
they  had  not  scene  in  many  ages  before.  Moreover^  it 
raines  upon  the  same  Coast  in  puces,  where  as  the  Easterly 
or  Northeme  windes  be  ordinarie,  as  in  Guayaquil,  and 
in  places  where  as  the  Land  riseth  much,  and  turnes  from 
the  shadow  of  the  Mountaines,  as  in  those  that  are  beyond 
Ariqua.  Some  discourse  in  this  manner,  but  let  every 
one  thinke  as  he  please.  It  is  most  certaine,  that  comniing 
from  the  Mountaines  to  the  Vallies,  they  doe  usually  see 
as  it  were  two  Heavens,  one  deerc  and  bright  above, 
and  the  other  obscure,  and  as  it  were  a  gray  vaile  spread 
underneath,  which  covers  all  the  Coast :  and  although  it 
raine  not,  yet  this  mist  is  wonderfull  profitable  to  bring 
forth  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  and  nourish  the  seed :  for 
although  they  have  plentie  of  water,  which  they  draw 
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from  the  Poolcs  and  Lakes,  yet  this  moisture  from  Heaven 
hath  such  a  vertue,  that  ceasing  to  fall  upon  the  Earth, 
it  breedes  a  mat  discommoditie  and  defect  of  graine  and 
seedes.  And  that  which  is  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
the  drie  and  barren  Sands  are  by  this  deaw  so  beautified 
with  grasse  and  flowers,  as  it  is  a  pleasing  and  agreeable 
sight,  and  very  profitable  for  the  feeding  of  Cattell,  as 
we  see  in  the  Mountaine  called  Sandie,  neere  to  the  Citie 
of  Kings. 

New  Spaine  passeth  all  other  Provinces  in  pastures,  of  the  pro- 
which  breedes  infinite  troopes  of  Horse,  Kine,  Sheepe,  pertUofnew 
and  other  Cattell.     It  abounds  in  fruit  and  all  kinde  of  ^f^*  '/^^ 
graine.     To  conclude,  it  is  a  Country  the  best  furnished  ^^^  LMds. 
and  most  accomplished  at  the  Indies.     Yet  Peru  doth  ckap.  it. 
surpasse  it  in  one  thing,  which  is  Wine,  for  that  there  Peru  wine. 
erowes  store  and  good ;  and  they  daily  multiply  and 
increase,  the  which  doth  grow  in  very  hot  Vallies,  where 
there  are  waterings.     And  although  there  be  Vines  in 
new  Spaine,  yet  the  grape  comes  not  to  his  maturitie, 
fit  to  make  Wine.     The  reason  is,  for  that  it  raines  there 
in  July  and  August,  when  as  the  grape  ripens :  and  there- 
fort  it  comes  not  to  his  perfection.     And  if  any  one  [iii.v.938.] 
through  curiositie  would  take  the  paines  to  make  wine, 
it  should  be  like  to  that  of  Genua  and  Lombardie,  which 
is  very  small  and  sharpe,  having  a  taste  like  unto  Verjuyce. 
The  Ilands  which  they  call  Barlovente,  which  bee  His- 
paniola,  Cuba,  Port  Ricco,  and  others  thereabouts,  are 
beautified  with  many  greene  pastures,   and   abound   in 
Cattell,  as  Neat,  and  Iwine,  which  are  become  wilde. 
The  wealth  of  these  Ilands,  bee  their  Sugar-workes  and  Sugar  tvorkes 
Hides.     There  is  much  Cassia  fistula  and  Ginger.     It  is  ^^  H'^^- 
a  thing  incredible,  to  see  the  multitude  of  these  merchan- 
dizes brought  in  one  fleete,  being  in  a  manner  impossible 
that  all  Europe  should  waste  so  much.     They  likewise 
faring  wood  ot  an  excellent  qualitie  and  colour,  as  Ebone, 
and  others,  which  serve  for  buildings  and  Joyners.     There 
is  much  of  that  wood  which  they  call  Lignum  sanctum 
or  Guage,  fit  to  cure  the  pox.     All  these  Ilands  and  others 
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thereabouts,  which  are  many,  have  a  goodly  and 

aspect,  for  that  throughout  the  yeere,  they  are  beaudfied 

with  grasse  and  greene  trees,  so  as  they  cannot  diaoeme 

when  it  is  Autumne  or  Summer,  by  reason  of  cootuiiaD 

moisture  joyned  to  the  heat  of  the  burning  ZIone.     Aad 

although  this  Land  bee  of  a  great  circuit,  yet  are  ditit 

few  dwellings,  for  that  of  it  selfe  it  engenders  gtctf 

Arcabutos,  as  they  call  them,  which  be  Groves  or  my 

thicke  Coppises:    and  on   the  Playnes  there  are  maiij 

marishes  and  bogs.     They  give  yet  another  notable  renoo, 

why  they  are   so  smally  peopled,  for  that  there  htn 

lw£4ms  remayned  few  naturall  Indians,  through  the  inconsidertf* 

■^^'-  nesse  and  disorder  of  the  first  Conquerors  that  peopled 

it :   and  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  they  use  Nttroii 

but  they  cost  deare,  being  very  fit  to  till  the  Land,      ilicft 

growes  neither  bread  nor  wine  in  these  Hands,  for  tint 

the  too  great  fertilitie  and  the  vice  of  the  soile,  suffers 

them  not  to  seede,  but  casts  all  forth  in  grasse,  very 

unequally.     There  are  no  Olive  trees,  at  the  least,  they 

beare  no  Olives,  but  many  greene  leaves  pleasant  to  tfae 

view,  which  beare  no  fruit.     The  bread  they  use  is  of 

Ca9ave,  whereof  we  shall  hereafter  speake.     There  is  gold 

in  the  Rivers  of  these  Hands,  which  some  draw  forth,  but 

in  small  quantitie.     I  was  little  lesse  then  a  yeere  in  these 

Hands,  and  as  it  hath  beene  told  me  of  the  nuyne  Land 

of  the  Indies,  where  I  have  not  beene,  as  in  Fkxida, 

Nicaragua,  Guatimala,  and  others,  it  is  in  a  manner  of 

this  temper,  as  I  have  described  :  yet  have  I  not  set  downe 

every  particular  of  Nature  in  these  Provinces  of  the  finne 

Land,  having  no  perfect  knowledge  thereof.    The  Country 

which  doth  most  resemble  Spame  and  the  Regions  oiF 

Europe,  in  all  the  West  Indies,  is  the  Realme  of  Chille, 

which  is  without  the  generall  rule  of  these  other  Provinces, 

being  seated  without  the  burning  Zone,  and  the  Tropicke 

of  Capricorne.     This  Land  of  it  selfe  is  coole  and  fertile, 

and  brings  forth  all  kindes  of  fruits  that  bee  in  Spaine; 

it  yeelds  great  abundance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  abounds 

in  Pastures  and  Cattell.     The  aire  is  wholsome  and  cleere, 
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temperate  betwixt  heat  and  cold,  Winter  and  Summer 
are  very  distinct,  and  there  they  finde  great  store  of  verv 
fine  gold.  Yet  this  Land  is  poore  and  smally  peopled, 
by  reason  of  their  continuall  warre  with  the  Axiricanos, 
and  their  Associates,  being  a  rough  people  and  friends  to 
libertie. 

There  are  great  conjectures,  that  in  the  temperate  Zone 
at  the  Antartike  Pole,  there  are  great  and  fertile  Lands : 
but  to  this  day  they  are  not  discovered,  neither  doe  they 
know  any  other  Land  in  this  Zone,  but  that  of  Chille, 
mnd  some  part  of  that  Land  which  runnes  from  Ethiopia 
Co  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  hath  beene  said  in  the  first 
Booke ;  neither  is  it  knowne  if  there  bee  any  habitations 
in  the  other  two  Zones  of  the  Poles,  and  whether  the 
Land  continues  and  stretcheth  to  that  which  is  towards 
the  Antartike  or  South  Pole.  Neither  doe  we  know  the 
Land  that  lyes  beyond  the  Straight  of  Magellan,  for  that 
the  greatest  height  yet  discovered,  is  in  fiftie  sixe  degrees, 
as  luth  beene  formerly  said ;  and  toward  the  Artike  or 
Northeme  Pole,  it  is  not  known  how  fiure  the  Land 
extends,  which  runnes  beyond  the  Cape  of  Mendo^in  and 
the  Caliphornes,  nor  the  bounds  and  end  of  Florida, 
neither  yet  how  fiure  it  extends  to  the  West.  Of  late 
they  have  discovered  a  new  Land,  which  they  call  New 
Mexico,  where  they  say  is  much  people  that  speake  the 
Mexican  tongue.  The  Philippines  and  the  following 
Hands,  as  some  report  that  know  it  by  experience,  ranne 
above  nine  hundred  leagues.  But  to  intreat  of  China, 
Cochinchina,  Siam,  and  other  Regions  which  are  of  the 
East  Indies,  were  contrarie  to  my  purpose,  which  is  onely 
to  discourse  of  the  West :  nay,  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
«eatest  part  of  America,  which  lyes  betwixt  Peru  and 
Bresil,  although  the  bounds  be  knowne  of  all  sides,  wherein 
there  is  diversitie  of  opinions ;  some  say  it  is  a  drowned 
Land,  full  of  Lakes  and  waterie  places;  others  affirme 
there  are  great  and  flourishing  Kingdomes,  imagining 
there  be  the  Paytiti,  the  Doraclo,  and  the  Caesars,  where 
they  say  are  wondeHFuU  things.     I  have  heard  one  of  our 
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companie  say,  a  man  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  had 
great  dwellings  there,  and  the  wayes  as  Riuch  beaten  as 
those  betwixt  Salamanca  and  Villadillit,  the  which  he  did 
see,  when  as  Peter  d'Orsua,  and  after,  those  that  succeeded 
him,  made  their  entrie  and  discoverie  by  the  great  Riircr 
of  Amazons,  who  beleeving  that  the  Dorado  which  they 
sought,  was  farther  off,  cared  not  to  inhabit  there,  and 
after  went  both  without  the  Dorado,  which  they  could 
not  finde,  and  this  great  Province  which  they  left.  To 
speake  the  truth,  the  habitations  of  America  are  to  this 
day  unknowne,  except  the  extremities,  which  arc  Peru, 
Bresil,  and  that  part  where  the  Land  begins  to  strai^tea, 
which  is  the  River  of  Silver,  then  Tucuman,  which  makes 
the  round  to  Chille  and  Charcas.  Of  late  we  have  under- 
stood by  Letters  from  some  of  oiu^s  which  me  to  Saint 
[III.  V.  939.]  Croix  in  the  Sierre,  that  they  goe  discovenng  of  grot 
Provinces  and  dwellings,  betwixt  Bresil  and  Peru.  Time 
will  reveile  them,  for  as  at  this  day  the  care  and  courage 
of  men  is  great,  to  compasse  the  World  from  one  part 
to  another;  so  we  may  oeleeve,  that  as  they  have  dis- 
covered that  which  is  now  knowne,  they  may  likewise 
lay  open  that  which  remaynes,  to  the  end  the  Gospel! 
may  be  preached  to  the  whole  World,  seeing  the  two 
Crownes  of  Portugal  and  Castile  have  met  by  the  East 
and  West,  joyning  their  discoveries  together,  which  in 
truth  is  a  matter  to  be  observed,  that  the  one  is  come  to 
China  and  Japan  by  the  East,  and  the  other  to  the  Philip- 
pines, which  are  neighbours,  and  almost  Joyning  unto 
China,  by  the  West :  for  from  the  Hands  of  Lusson,  which 
is  the  chicfe  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  which  is  the  Citie 
of  Manille,  unto  Macao,  which  is  in  the  He  of  Cauton, 
are  but  foure  score  or  a  hundred  leagues,  and  yet  we  finde 
it  strange,  that  notwithstanding  this  small  distance  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  vet  according  to  their  account,  there 
is  a  dayes  difference  betwixt  them ;  so  as  it  is  Sunday  at 
Macao,  when  as  it  is  but  Saturday  at  Manille,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Those  of  Macao  and  of  China  have  one  day 
advanced  before  the  Philippines.     It  happened  to  father 
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Alonsc  Sanches,  of  whom  mention  is  made  before,  that 
parting  from  the  Philippines,  hee  arrived  at  Macao  the 
second  day  of  May,  according  to  their  computation,  and 
going  to  say  the  Masse  of  ^aint  Athanasius,  he  found 
they  did  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  holy 
Crosse,  for  that  they  did  then  reckon  the  third  of  May. 
The  like  happened  unto  him  in  another  voyage  beyond  it. 

Some  have  found  this  alteration  and  diversitie  strange, 
supposing  that  the  fault  proceedes  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  which  is  not  so:  but  it  is  a  true  and  well 
observed  computation,  for  according  to  the  difference  of 
wayes  where  they  have  beene,  we  must  necessarily  say, 
that  when  they  meet,  there  must  be  difference  of  a  day ; 
the  reason  is,  for  that  sayling  from  West  to  East,  they 
alwayes  gaine  of  the  day,  finding  the  Sunne  rising  sooner : 
and  contrariwise,  those  that  saile  from  East  to  West,  doe 
alwayes  lose  of  the  day,  for  that  the  Sunne  riseth  later 
unto  them ;  and  as  they  approach  neerer  the  East  or  the 
West,  they  have  the  day  longer  or  shorter.  In  Peru, 
which  is  Westward  in  respect  of  Spaine,  they  are  above 
sixe  houres  behinde;  so  as  when  it  is  noone  in  Spaine, 
it  is  morning  at  Peru ;  and  when  it  is  morning  here,  it  is 
mid-night  there.  I  have  made  certaine  proofe  thereof, 
by  the  computation  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sunne  and  Moone. 
Now  that  the  Portugals  have  made  their  navigations  from 
West  to  East,  and  the  Castillans  from  East  to  West,  when 
they  came  to  joyne  and  meet  at  the  Philippines  and  Macao, 
the  one  have  gayned  twelve  houres,  and  the  other  hath 
lost  as  much ;  so  as  at  one  instant,  and  in  one  time,  thev 
finde  the  difference  of  foure  and  twentie  houres,  whicn 
b  a  whole  day. 

Although  we  finde  vents  of  fire  in  other  places,  as  OftkeFukati 
Mount  ^tna  and  Vesuvio,  which  now  they  call  Mount  orFentsof 
Soma,  yet  is  that  notable  which  is  found  at  the  Indies,  -^f* 
Ordinarily  these  Volcans  be  Rocks  or  Pikes  of  most  high     ^'  *^' 
Mountaines,  which  raise  themselves  above  the  tops  of 
all  other  Mountaines ;  upon  their  tops  they  have  a  Playne, 
and  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pit  or  great  mouth,  which 
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descends  even  unto  the  foote  thereof ;  a  thing  very  terrible 
to  behold.  Out  of  these  mouthes  there  issues  smotke, 
and  sometimes  fire :  some  cast  little  smoake,  and  have  tfi 
a  manner  no  force  of  Volcans,  as  that  of  Areauipa,  which 
is  of  an  unmeasurable  height,  and  almost  ail  sand.  It 
cannot  be  mounted  up  in  £sse  then  two  dayes,  yet  thej 
have  not  found  any  shew  of  fire,  but  onely  the  reliquei 
of  some  sacrifices  which  the  Indians  made  while  they  were 
Gentiles,  and  sometimes  it  doth  cause  a  little  smoske. 
The  Volcan  of  Mexico  which  is  neere  to  the  Village  of 
Angels,  is  likewise  of  an  admirable  heieht,  whereas  th^ 
mount  thirtie  leagues  in  turning :  from  this  Volcan  issueck 
not  continually,  but  sometimes,  almost  every  day,  m  grett 
exhalation  or  whirlewinde  of  smoake,  which  ascends 
directly  up  like  to  the  shot  of  a  Crosse-bow,  and  growei 
after  like  to  a  great  plume  of  feathers,  untill  it  ceaseth 

auite,  and  is  presently  converted  into  an  obscure  and  darke 
loude.  Most  commonly  it  riseth  in  the  morning  after 
the  Sunne  rising,  and  at  night  when  it  setteth,  altnougll 
I  have  seene  it  breake  out  at  other  times.  Sometimes 
it  doth  cast  forth  great  store  of  ashes  after  this  smoake. 
They  have  not  yet  seene  any  fire  come  from  it ;  yet  they 
feare  it  will  issue  forth  and  burne  all  the  Land  round 
about,  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  Kingdome :  And  they 
hold  it  for  certaine,  that  there  is  some  correspondende 
betwixt  this  Vulcan  and  the  Sierre  of  Tlaxcala,  which  is 
neere  unto  it,  that  causeth  the  great  thunders  and  light- 
nings they  doe  commonly  heare  and  see  in  those  parts. 

Some  Spaniards  have  mounted  up  to  this  Volcan,  and 

given  notice  of  the  myne  of  sulphur  to  make  powlder 

thereof.     Cortez  reports  the  care  he  had  to  discover  what 

was  in  this  Volcan.     The  Volcans  of  Guatimala  are  more 

renowmed,  as  well  for  their  greatnesse  and  height :  which 

those  that  saile  in  the  South  Sea  discover  afarrc  ofF,  as 

for  the  violence  and  terrour  of  the  fire  it  casts.     The  three 

*frrihle         *"^  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  yecre  1586.  almost 

trtkfwskt  at  ^  ^hc  Citie  of  Guatimala  fell  with  an  Earthquake,  and 

'gstimait.      some  people  slaine.     This  Volcan  had  then  sixe  moneths 
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toother,  day  and  night  cast  out  from  the  top,  and  vomited 
as  it  were,  a  floud  of  fire,  the  substance  falling  upon  the 
sides  of  the  Volcan,  was  turned  into  ashes  like  unto  burnt 
earth  (a  thing  passing  mans  judgement,  to  conceive  how 
it  could  cast  so  much  matter  from  its  centre  during  sixe 
moneths,  being  accustomed  to  cast  smoake  alone,  and 
that  sometimes  with  small  flashes.)  This  was  written 
unto  me  being  at  Mexico,  by  a  Secretarie  of  the  Audience 
of  Guatimala,  a  man  worthy  of  credit,  and  at  that  time  [III.  v.  940.] 
it  had  not  ceased  to  cast  out  fire.  This  yeere  past,  being 
in  Quitto  in  the  Citie  of  Kings,  the  Volcan  which  is 
neere  thereunto,  cast  such  abundance  of  ashes,  that  in 
many  leagues  compasse  thereabout  it  darkned  the  light 
of  the  day:  and  there  fell  such  store  in  Quitto,  as  tney 
were  not  able  to  goe  in  the  streets.  There  have  beene 
other  Volcans  seene  which  cast  neither  smoake,  flame,  nor 
yet  ashes,  but  in  the  bottome  they  are  seene  to  burne  with 
a  quicke  fire  without  dying:  such  a  one  was  that  which 
in  our  time  a  covetous  and  greedie  Priest  seeing,  per-  CoveuoM 
swaded  himselfe  that  they  were  heapes  of  gold  he  did  ^'^'^• 
see  burning,  imagining  it  could  be  no  other  matter  or 
substance,  which  had  burnt  so  many  yeeres,  and  not 
consumed.  And  in  this  conceit  he  made  certaine  kettles 
with  chaines,  and  an  instrument,  to  gather  and  draw  up 
the  gold  out  of  this  Pit  or  Volcan :  but  the  fire  scorned 
him,  for  no  sooner  did  his  Iron  chaine  and  Caldron 
appioach  neere  the  fire,  but  suddenly  they  were  broken 
in  pieces.  Yet  some  told  me,  that  this  man  was  still 
obstinate,  seeking  other  inventions  for  to  draw  out  this 
gold  as  he  imagined. 

Some  have  held  opinion,  that  these  Volcans  consume  Causes  of  Ms 
the  inner  substance  they  have  of  Nature;  and  for  this  IfMming. 
reason  they  beleeve,  that  naturally  they  shall  end,  when 
as  they  have  consumed  the  fuell  (as  a  man  may  say)  that 
is  within  them.  According  to  which  opinion  wee  see 
at  this  day,  some  Mountaines  and  Rocks,  from  whence 
thcT  draw  a  burnt  stone  which  is  light,  but  very  hard, 
and  is  excellent  to  build  with,  as  that  which  is  carried  to 
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Mexico.  And  in  cfFect  there  are  some  shewes  of  dat 
which  hath  beene  spoken,  that  these  Mountaines  or  Rocks 
had  somtimes  a  naturall  fire,  which  hath  died  after  the 
matter  was  consumed ;  and  so  these  stones  have  remmyaed 
burnt  and  pierced  with  the  fire  as  wee  see.  For  mj  vmu 
1  will  not  contradict  it,  that  in  those  places  there  Wk 
not  beene  fire  sometimes,  or  Volcans.  But  there  is 
difficultie  to  beleeve  it  should  be  so  in  all  Vokaiia^ 
sidering  the  matter  they  cast  out  is  almost  infinite;  aad 
that  being  gathered  together,  it  could  not  bee  contajaed 
in  the  same  concavitie  from  whence  it  goes.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  Volcans,  that  in  hundreds,  yea  thoiuuidi 
of  yeeres  are  alwayes  of  one  fashion,  casting  out  contioih 
ally  smoake,  fire,  and  ashes.  Plinie  the  historiognphcr 
of  naturall  things  (as  the  other  Plinie  his  nephew  reports) 
searching  out  the  secret  how  this  shoula  passe:  aad 
approaching  too  neere  the  exhalation  of  fire  of  one  of 
these  Volcans,  died;  and  thinking  bv  his  diligence  to 
find  an  end  thereof,  had  an  end  of  his  life.  For  mj  part, 
upon  this  consideration  I  thinke,  that  as  there  are  plKCS 
in  the  earth,  whose  vertue  is  to  draw  vaporous  matter, 
and  to  convert  it  into  water,  which  bee  the  Fountaiaes 
that  alwayes  runne,  and  have  alwayes  matter  to  make 
them  runne,  for  that  they  draw  unto  them  the  substaace 
of  water.  In  like  sort  there  are  places  that  have  the 
propertie  to  draw  unto  them  hot  exhalations,  and  to  CXMI- 
vert  them  into  fire  and  smoake  which  by  their  force  aad 
violence  cast  out  other  thicke  matter  which  dissolves  into 
ashes,  into  pumice  stone,  or  such  like  substance :  and  for 
a  sufficient  argument  to  prove  it  to  be  so  in  these  VokaaSi 
they  sometimes  cast  smoake,  and  not  alwayes,  and  some- 
times fire,  and  not  alwayes,  which  is  according  to  that  it 
can  draw  unto  it,  and  digest,  as  the  Fountaines  which  ia 
Winter  abound,  and  in  Summer  decrease ;  yea  some  are 
quite  dried  up,  according  to  the  force  and  vigour  they 
have,  and  the  matter  that  is  presented :  even  so  it  is  of 
these  Volcans,  which  cast  fire  more  or  lesse  at  certaine 
seasons.     Others  say,  that  it  is  Hell  fire,  which  issuetb 
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there,  to  serve  as  a  warning,  thereby  to  consider  what  is 
in  the  other  life :  but  if  Hdl  (as  Divines  hold)  bee  in  the 
centre  of  the  Earth,  the  which  containes  in  diameter  above 
two  thousand  leagues,  we  cannot  judge  that  this  fire  is 
from  the  centre ;  for  that  Hell  fire  (as  Saint  Basil  and  ^^'^-  Pf^- 
others  teach^  is  very  different  from  this  which  wee  see,  *^^J^'* 
for  that  it  is  without  light,  and  burneth  without  com- 
parison much  more  then  ours. 

Some  have  held,  that  from  these  Volcans  which  are  at  Of  Earth- 
the  Indies,  the  Earthauakes  proceedc,  being  very  common  ?f^^^'', 
there :  but  for  that  tncy  ordinarily  chance  in  places  farre  ^^'  *  ' 
from  those  Vokans,  it  cannot  be  the  totall  cause.  It  is 
true  they  have  a  certaine  simpathy  one  with  another,  for 
dnt  the  hot  exhalations  which  engender  in  the  inner  con- 
cavities of  the  Earth,  seeme  to  be  the  materiall  substance 
of  6rc  in  the  Volcans,  whereby  there  kindleth  another  more 
gros9e  matter,  and  makes  these  shewes  of  flame  and  smoake 
that  come  forth.  And  these  exhalations  ^finding  no  easie 
iMae  in  the  Earth)  move  it,  to  issue  forth  with  great 
violence,  wherebv  wee  heare  that  horrible  noise  under  the 
Earth,  and  likewise  the  shaking  of  the  Earth,  being  stirred 
with  this  burning  exhalation;  Even  as  Gun-powlder  in 
mfnes,  havinjg  fi^  put  to  it  breaks  Rocks  and  Walls: 
and  as  the  Cnesnut  laid  into  the  fire,  leapes  and  breakes 
widi  a  noise,  when  as  it  casts  forth  the  aire  (which  is 
cootayned  within  the  huske)  by  the  force  of  the  fire: 
Even  so  these  Earthquakes  doe  most  commonly  happen 
in  idaces  neere  the  water  or  Sea.  As  wee  see  in  Europe, 
ana  at  the  Indies,  that  Townes  and  Cities  farthest  from 
the  Sea  and  waters  are  least  afflicted  therewith ;  and  con- 
tiariwise,  those  that  are  seated  upon  Ports  of  the  Sea, 
upon  Rivers,  the  Sea  coast,  and  places  neere  unto  them, 
tale  most  this  calamitie.  There  hath  happened  in  Peru 
(the  which  is  wonderfoll,  and  worthy  to  be  noted)  Earth-  ^^^^^ 

CCS  which  have  runne  from  Chille  unto  Quitto,  and  ^^^^f*^'- 
b  above  a  hundred  leagues,  I  say  the  greatest  that 
I  heard  speake  of,  for  lesser  be  more  conunon  there. 
U|Km  the  coast  of  Chille  (I  remember  not  well  in  what 
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yeere)  there  was  so  terrible  an  Earthquake,  as  it  over- 
turned whole  MountaineS)  and  thereby  stopped  the  ooune 
of  Rivers  which  it  converted  into  Lakes,  it  beat  dowse 
[III.  V.  941.]  Townes,  and  slue  a  great  number  of  people,  causing  the 
Sea  to  leave  her  pbce  some  leagues,  so  as  the  slup 
remayned  on  drie  ground,  farre  from  the  ordinarie  Roue, 
with  many  other  heavie  and  horrible  things.  And  as  I 
well  remember,  they  say  this  trouble  and  motion,  caused 
by  the  Earthquake,  ranne  three  hundred  leagues  akwgsc 
the  Coast.  Soone  after,  which  was  in  the  yeere  eigfacie 
two,  happened  that  earthquake  of  Arequipa,  which  u  a 
manner  over-threw  the  whole  Citie.  Smce  in  the  jeert 
eightie  sixe,  the  ninth  of  July,  fell  another  earthquake 
in  the  Citie  of  Kings,  the  which  as  the  Vice-roy  did  write» 
had  runne  one  hundred  threescore  and  ten  leagues  aloMt 
the  Coast,  and  overthwart  in  the  Sierre  fiftie  leagues.  Tlie 
mercy  of  the  Lord  was  great  in  this  Earthquake,  to  fbit- 
Krfsi  hifirt  wame  the  people  bv  a  great  noise  which  they  heard  1 
^^U^^  little  before  tne  Earthquake,  who  taught  by  former 
eicperiences,  presently  put  themselves  in  safetie,  leaving 
their  Houses,  Streets,  and  Gardens,  to  goe  into  the  fiekb; 
so  as  although  it  ruined  a  great  part  of  the  Citie,  and  of 
the  chiefest  buildings,  yet  there  died  not  above  fifteene 
or  twentie  persons  of  all  the  Inhabitants.  It  caused  the 
like  trouble  and  motion  at  Sea,  as  it  had  done  at  ChiDe, 
which  happened  presently  after  the  Earthquake,  so  as  they 
might  see  the  Sea  furiously  to  flie  out  of  her  bounds,  and  to 
runne  neere  two  leagues  into  the  Land,  rising  above 
fourteene  fathom :  it  covered  all  that  Playne,  so  as  the 
Ditches  and  pieces  of  wood  that  were  there,  swam  in 
the  water.  There  was  yet  another  earthquake  in  the 
Realme  and  Citie  of  Quitto ;  and  it  seemes  all  these  notidik 
Earthquakes  upon  that  Coast,  have  succeeded  one  another 
by  order,  as  in  truth  it  is  subject  to  these  inconveniences. 
And  therefore  although  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  there  be 
no  torments  from  Heaven,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  yet 
arc  they  not  without  fcare  upon  the  I^nd :  and  so  every 
one  hath  before  his  eyes,  the  Heralds  of  divine  Justice, 
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to  moovc  him  to  ffeare  God.     For  as  the  Scripture  saith, 

Fcdt  haec  ut  timcatur.     Returning  then  to  our  purpose, 

I  say  the  Sea  coast  is  most  subject  to  these  earthquakes,  iVhy  the  Sea 

the  reason  is,  in  my  judgement,  for  that  the  water  doth  coast  is  tulyic 

stop  the  conduits  and  passages  of  the  earth,  by  which  ^^^ " 

the  hot  exhalations  should  passe,  which  are  engendered 

there.     And  also  the  humiditie  thickning  the  superficies 

of  the  earth,  doth  cause  the  fumes  and  hot  exhalations  to 

goc  dose  together  and  encounter  violently  in  the  bowels 

of  the  earth,  which  doe  afterwards  breake  foorth. 

Some  have  observed,  that  such  Earthquakes  have 
usually  hapned,  when  as  a  raynie  season  falls  after  some 
drie  yeeres.  Whereupon  they  say,  that  the  Earthquakes 
arc  most  rare,  where  are  most  Wells,  the  which  is  approved 
by  experience.  Those  of  the  Citie  of  Mexico  hold 
opinion,  that  the  Lake  whereon  it  is  seated,  is  the  cause 
of  the  Earthquakes  that  happen  there,  although  they  be 
not  very  violent :  and  it  is  most  certaine,  that  the  Townes 
and  Provinces,  farre  within  the  Land,  and  farthest  from 
the  Sea,  receive  sometimes  great  losses  by  these  Earth- 
quakes, as  the  Citie  of  Chachapoyas  at  the  Indies,  and 
in  Italie  that  of  Ferrara,  although  upon  this  subject.  It  Earthquake 
seemes  this  latter,  being  neere  to  a  River,  and  not  farre  ^^  ^fZ"^* 
from  the  Adriaticke  Sea,  should  rather  be  numbred  among  ^^  ' 
the  Sea-townes.  In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1581.  in 
Cugiano,  a  Citie  of  Peru,  otherwise  called  The  Peace, 
there  happened  a  strange  accident  touching  this  subject. 
A  Village  called  Angoango  (where  many  Indians  dwelt  At  Angnrngs 
diat  were  Sorcerers  and  Idolaters)  fell  suddenly  to  ruine, 
so  as  a  great  part  thereof  was  raysed  up  and  carried  away, 
and  many  of  the  Indians  smothered,  and  that  which  seemes 
tncredibie  (yet  testified  by  men  of  credit)  the  earth  that 
was  ruined  and  so  beaten  downe,  did  runne  and  slide 
upon  the  Land  for  the  space  of  a  league  and  a  halfe,  as 
it  had  beene  water  or  waxe  molten,  so  as  it  stopt  and 
filled  up  a  Lake,  and  remayned  so  spread  over  the  whole 
Coontne. 
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§.  nil. 

Of  Metals  in  the  Indies  and  especially  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  Quick-silver. 

taisgrw    BBflE^^ls  are  (as  Plants)  hidden  and  buried  in  tk 

^^'  BMB  bowels  of  the  Earth,  which  have  some  conformitie 
"■■  in  themselves,  in  the  forme  and  manner  of  thdr 
production ;  for  that  we  see  and  discover  even  in  then, 
branches,  and  as  it  were  a  bodie,  from  whence  they  mm 
and  proceede,  which  are  the  greater  veines  and  the  ksK, 
so  as  they  have  a  knitting  in  themselves:  and  it  seemei 
properly  that  these  Minerals  grow  like  unto  Plants,  not 
that  they  have  any  inward  vegetative  life,  being  ondf 
proper  to  Plants :  out  they  are  engendered  in  the  bowcs 
of  the  earth,  by  the  vertue  and  force  of  the  Sunne  and 
other  Planets,  and  in  long  continuance  of  time,  thej 
increase  and  multiply  after  the  manner  of  Plants.  And 
even  as  metals  bee  plants  hidden  in  the  earth,  so  wee  mi^ 
say,  that  plants  bee  living  Creatures  fixed  in  one  phoe» 
whose  life  is  maintayned  by  the  nourishment  which  Nature 

'iM&f.  fumisheth  from  their  first  beginning.  But  living  Cremturcs 
surpasse  Plants,  in  that  they  have  a  more  oenect  being; 
and  therefore  have  neede  of  a  more  perfect  foode  and 
nourishment ;  for  the  search  whereof,  Nature  hath  given 
them  a  mooving  and  feeling  to  discover  and  disceme  it. 
So  as  the  rough  and  barren  earth  is  as  a  substance  and 
nutriment  for  metals ;  and  that  which  is  fertile  and  better 
seasoned  a  nourishment  for  Plants.  The  same  plants 
serve  as  a  nourishment  for  living  creatures,  and  the  plants 

.▼.942.]  and  living  creatures  together  as  a  nourishment  for  men, 
the  inferiour  nature  alwayes  serving  for  the  maintenance 
and  sustentation  of  the  superiour,  and  the  lesse  perfect 
yeelding  unto  the  more  perfect :  whereby  wee  may  see 
how  much  it  wants,  that  gold  and  silver  and  other  things 
which  men  so  much  cstceme  by  their  covetousnesse, 
should  bee  the  happinesse  of  man,  whcreunto  hce  should 
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tend,  seeing  they  bee  so  many  degrees  in  qualitie  inferior 

to  man,  who  hath  beene  created  and  made  onely  to  be  a 

subject  to  serve  the  universall  Creator  of  all  things,  as 

his  proper  end  and  perfect  rest  and  to  which  man,  all 

other  things  in  this  world,  were  not  propounded  or  left, 

but  to  gaine  this  last  end. 

The  divcrsitie  of  metals,  which  the  Creator  hath  shut 

up  in  the  closets  and  concavities  of  the  earth,  is  such,  and 

so  great,  that  man  drawes  profit  and  commoditie  from 

every  one  of  them.     Some  serve  for  curing  of  diseases, 

others  for  armes  and  for  defence  against  the  enemies, 

some  are  for  ornament  and  beautifymg  of  our  persons 

and  houses,  and  others  are  fit  to  make  vessels  and  Iron- 

worices,  with  divers  fiishions  of  instruments,  which  the 

Industrie  of  man  hath  found  out  and  put  in  practice. 

But  above  all  the  uses  of  metals,  which  be  simple  and 

naturall,  the  communication  and  commerce  of  men  hath 

found  out  one,  which  is  the  use  of  money,  the  which  (as 

the  Philosopher  saith)  is  the  measure  of  all  things.     And  Amu  ;. 

although  naturally,  and  of  it  sclfe,  it  bee  but  one  onely  ^'^^-  ^^/-  5- 

thing,  yet  in  value  and  estimation  we  may  say,  that  it  is 

all  things.     Money  is  unto  us  as  it  were,  meate,  clothing, 

house,  norse,  and  generally  whatsoever  man  hath  need  of. 

By  this  meanes  all  obeyes  to  money,  and  as  the  Wiseman  EccUs,  10. 

saith,  to  finde  an  invention  that  one  thing  should  be 

all.     Men  guided  or  thrust  forward  by  a  naturall  instinct, 

choose  the  thing  most  diu^ble  and  most  maniable,  which 

is  metall,  and  amongst  metals,  gave  them  the  prehemi- 

nence  in  this  invention  of  money,  which  of  their  nature 

were  most  durable  and  incorruptible,  which  is  silver  and 

Eld.  A  Wiseman  said,  that  what  a  fiither  doth  to  marry 
\  daughter  well,  is  to  give  her  a  great  portion  in 
marriwe ;  the  like  hath  God  done  for  this  Land  so  rough 
and  hboursome,  giving  it  great  riches  in  mynes,  that  by 
this  meanes  it  nught  be  the  more  sought  after.  At  the 
west  Indies  then  there  are  great  store  of  mynes  of  all  sorts 
of  metals,  as  Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tinne,  Quick-silver, 
Sihrer,  and  Gold :  and  amongst  all  the  Regions  and  Parts 
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of  the  Indies,  the  Realmes  of  Peru  abound  most  in  theie 

metals,   especially   with    Gold,    Silver,   Quick-silver,  or 

Mercuric,  whereof  they  have  found  great  store,  and  daily 

discover  new  mvnes.     And  without  doubt,  according  to 

the  qualitie  of  the  earth,  those  which  are  to  discover,  aic 

without  comparison,  &rre  more  in  number  then   those 

which  are  yet  discovered :  yea,  it  seemes  that  all  the  Laod 

is  sowed  with  these  metals,  more  then  any  other  in  the 

world  that  is  yet  known  unto  us,  or  that  ancient  Writcn 

have  made  mention  of. 

OfthequaTttu      The  reason  why  there  is  so  great  abundance  of  metab 

ISH^^T^St  ^^  ^^^  Indies  (especially  at  the  west  of  Peru,  as  I  have 

^iki  metals  are  ^*^)  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  °'  ^^^  Creator,  who  hath  imparted  his  gifts 

fiund,  and      as  it  pleased  him.     But  comming  to  a  naturall  and  pmlo- 

tkai  all  these    sophicall  reason,  it  is  very  true,  which  Philon  a  wise  naa 

^^l/^'ii  ^^^^>    saying,    that    gold,    silver,    and    metals,    grow 

TJ!aes  omJ     n*^^"Jly  *n  land  that  is  most  barren  and  unfruitfull.     And 

Amv  tie  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  in  Lands  of  good  temperature,  the  which  aic 

ladiaiu  used    fertile  with  grasse  and  fruits,  there  are  seldome  found  any 

tkem.  I,  4.       mynes ;  for  that  Nature  is  contented  to  give  them  vigour 

PRMBbt  de  ^^  luring  (oTth  fruits  more  necessarie  for  the  preservmtiot 

Genes,  mssnd.  ^"d  maintenance  of  the  life  of  beasts  and  men.     And 

Enseb,  lib.  8.  contrariwise  to  lands  that  are  very  rough,  drie,  and  barreB 

defratfor.      (as  in  the  highest  Mountaincs  and  inaccessible  Rocks  of  a 

«wr^.  tap'  9-  rough  temper)  they  finde  mynes  of  silver,  of  quick-silver, 

and  of  gold,  and  all  those  riches  (which  are  come  into 

Spaine  smcc  the  West  Indies  were  discovered)  have  beeae 

drawne  out  of  such  places  which  are  rough  and  full,  bare 

and  fruitlesse :  yet  the  taste  of  this  money,  makes  these 

places  pleasing  and  agreeable,  yea,  well  inhabited   with 

numbers  of  people.     And  although  there  be,  as  I  hmve 

said,  many  mynes  of  all  kindes  of  metals  as  at  the  Indies, 

yet  they  use  none  but  those  of  gold  and  silver,  and  as 

much  quick-silver  as  is  necessarie  to  refine  their  gold  and 

silver.     They  carry  Iron  thither  from  Spine  and  China. 

As  for  Copper,  the  Indians  have  drawne  of  it,  and  used  it 

for  their  armes,  the  which  were  not  usually  of  Iron,  but  of 

Copper.     Since  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  Indies,  they 
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have  drawne  very  little,  neither  doe  they  take  the  paines 
to  seeke  out  these  mynes,  although  there  bee  many 
busying  themselves  in  the  search  of  richer  and  more 
^ecious  metals,  wherein  they  spend  their  time  and  labour. 
They  use  no  other  metals,  as  Copper,  and  Iron,  but  onely 
that  which  is  sent  them  from  Spaine,  or  that  which 
rcmaines  of  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver.  Wee  finde 
not  that  the  Indians  in  former  times  used  gold,  silver,  or 
any  other  metall  for  money,  and  for  the  price  of  things, 
but  onely  for  ornament,  as  hath  been  said,  whereof 
there  was  great  quantitie  in  their  Temples,  Palaces,  and 
Tombes,  with  a  thousand  kindes  of  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  had.  They  used  no  gold  nor  silver  to  No  mmy  of 
traffidce  or  buy  withall,  but  did  change  and  trucke  one  l«^»  ^^  9f 
thing  for  anodier,  as  Homer  and  Phnie  report  of  the  "pj^^^^l- 
Anaents.  They  had  some  other  things  of  greater  ^  j' 
esteeme,  which  went  currant  amongst  them  for  price,  and 
in  stead  of  coine:  and  unto  this  day  this  custome  con- 
tinues amongst  the  Indians,  as  in  the  Provinces  of 
Mexico,  in  stead  of  money  they  use  Gicao,  (which  is  a 
small  fruit^  and  therewith  buy  what  they  will.  In  Peru 
they  use  Coca,  to  the  same  end  (the  which  is  a  leafe  the 
Indians  esteeme  much)  as  in  Paraguay,  they  have  stamps 
of  Iron  for  coine,  and  cotton  woven  in  Saint  Croix,  of  the  [HI.v.  943- 
Sierre.  Finally,  the  manner  of  the  Indians  trafficke,  and 
their  buying  and  selling,  was  to  exchange,  and  give  things 
for  things:  and  although  there  were  great  Marts  and 
fiunous  Faires,  yet  had  they  no  neede  of  money,  nor  of 
Brokers,  for  that  every  one  had  learned  what  he  was  to 

S've  in  exchange  for  every  kinde  of  merchandise.  Since 
c  Spaniards  entred,  the  Indians  have  used  gold  and 
nlver  to  buy  withall :  and  in  the  beginning  there  was  no 
coine,  but  silver  by  weight  was  their  price  and  money,  as 
they  report  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Since,  for  a  greater 
benefit,  they  have  forged  coine  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  yet  PBn.  M.  33. 
onto  this  day  they  have  not  in  the  West  Indies  coyned  ^-  4- 
any  money  of  Copper  or  other  metall,  but  onely  of  silver 
and  gold:   for  the  richnesse  of  that  Countrie  hath  not 
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admitted  nor  received  such  money  as  they  call  buUkm,  nor 

other  kindes  of  alloy,  which  they  use  in  Italic,  and  in  other 

Provinces  of  Europe ;   Although  in  some  Uands  of  the 

Indies,  as  Saint  Dominique,  and  Port  Rioco,   they  ok 

Coimof        coine  of  leather,  which  is  square,  the  which  are  cumnc 

katker.  onely  in  those  Hands,  having  little  silver  or  gold.     I  mf 

little,  although  there  be  much,  for  that  no  man  diggci  it 

and  refines  it.     But  for  that  the  riches  of  the  Indies^  aad 

their  manner  to  Ubour  in  the  mynes,  consists  of  ffold, 

silver,  and  quick-silver,  I  will  speake  something  of  mm. 

three  metals,  leaving  the  rest  for  this  time. 

OfgUdwkkk       Gold  amongst  other  metals  hath  beene  alwaves  held 

^^^^h^  the  most  excellent;    and  with  reason,  being  the  motf 

^ImAe^         durable  and  incorruptible  of  all  others;    for  fire  which 

Cksf.j^        consumes  and  diminisheth  the  rest,  amends  it,  and  briagi 

it  to  perfection.     Gold  which  hath  often  passed  through 

the  fire,  keepes  his  colour,  and  is  most  fine  and  pioe; 

which  properly  is  called  (as  Plinie  saith)  Obriso,  whereof 

the  Scripture  makes  so  often  mention  and  use,  which 

PRu.  M6.  33.  consumeth  all  other  metals  (as  the  same  Plinie  saith)  doch 

^*  3-  not  any  thing  waste  gold,  nor  yet  hurt  it,  neither  is  it 

eaten,  nor  groweth  old.     And  although  his  substance  and 

body  bee  nrme  and  solid ;    yet  doth  it  yeeld  and  bow 

wonderfully;    the  Beaters  and  Drawers  of  gold   know 

well  the  force  it  hath  to  bee  drawne  out  without  breaking. 

All  which  things  well  considered,  with  other  exoelleat 

properties,  will  give  men  of  judc^ement  to  understand, 

^f^.  3.  W     wherefore  the  holy  Scripture  doth  compare  Charitie  to 

>>•  gold.     To  conclude,  there  is  little  neede  to  relate  the 

p^  6^         excellencies  thereof  to  make  it  more  desirable.     For  die 

3.  Rf£!6.       greatest  excellencie  it  hath,  is  to  be  knowne  (as  it  is) 

amongst  men,  for  the  supreme  power  and  greatnesse  of 

the  World.     Comming  therefore  to  our  subject;   at  the 

Indies  there  is  great  abundance  of  this  metall,  and  it  is 

well  knowne  by  approved  Histories,  that  the  Inguas  of 

Peru  did  not  content  themselves  with  great  and  small 

vessels  of  gold,  as  Pots,  Cups,  Goblets,  and  Flagons ;  vea 

with  Kowles  or  great  Vessels,  but  they  had  Chaires  auo, 
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and  Litters  of  massie  gold:  and  in  their  Temples  they 
had  set  up  mayne  Images  of  pure  gold,  whereof  they  finde 
some  yet  at  Mexico,  but  not  such  store  as  when  the  first 
Conquerors  came  into  the  one  and  the  other  Kingdome, 
who  found  great  treasure,  and  without  doubt  there  was 
much  more  hidden  in  the  earth  by  the  Indians.     It  would 
seeme  ridiculous  to  report  that  they  have  made  their  horse 
shooes  of  silver  for  want  of  Iron,  and  that  they  have  paid 
three  hundred  crownes  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  other 
strange  things ;  and  yet  in  truth  this  hath  come  to  passe, 
yea  and  greater  matters.     They  draw  gold  in  those  parts 
after  three  sorts :  or  at  the  least ;   I  have  seene  all  three  Sa  bejm  in 
used.     For  either  they  finde  gold  in  graines,  in  powlder,  l-^^tos^ 
or  in  stone.  ^errera. 

The  most  famous  gold  is  that  of  Caranava  in  Peru, 
and  of  Valdivia  in  ChiUe,  for  that  it  riseth  with  his  alloy 
and  perfection,  which  is  twentie  three  Gurats  and  a  halfe, 
and  sometimes  more.  They  make  account  likewise  of 
the  jgoU  of  Veragua  to  bee  very  fine.  They  bring  much 
gold  to  Mexico  fi-om  the  Philippines,  and  China,  but 
oonunonly  it  is  weake  and  of  base  alloy.  Gold  is  com- 
monly found  mixt  with  Silver  or  with  Copper ;  but  that 
which  is  mixed  with  silver  is  commonly  of  fewer  Carrats 
then  that  which  is  mixed  with  copper.  If  there  be  a  fift 
part  of  silver,  Plinie  saith,  it  is  then  properly  called  PUn,  Rh.  3. 
Electnun,  which  hath  the  propertie  to  shine  more  at  the  ^^A  4- 
light  of  the  fire,  then  fine  gold  or  fine  silver.  That  which 
is  incorporate  with  copper,  is  commonly  of  a  higher  value. 
They  refine  powldred  gold  in  basons,  washing  it  in  many 
waters,  until!  the  Sand  fidls  fi-om  it,  and  the  gold  as  most 
heavie  remayneth  in  the  bottome.  They  refine  it  like- 
wise with  quick-silver  and  strong  water,  for  that  the  allum 
whereof  they  make  this  water  hath  the  vertue  to  separate 
sdd  from  drosse,  or  fi-om  other  metals.  After  it  is  puri- 
ted  and  molten,  they  make  Bricks  or  small  Barres  to  carry 
it  unto  Spaine ;  for  being  in  powlder,  they  cannot  transport 
it  from  the  Indies,  for  tney  can  neither  custome  it,  marke 
ity  nor  take  say,  untill  it  bee  molten.     In  the  fleet  where 
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I  came,  which  was  in  the  yeere  1 585.  the  declaration  of  the 
firme  Land  was  of  twelve  Cassons  or  Chests  of  gold,  evcrf 
Casson  at  the  least  weighed  foure  Arobes,  that  is  i 
hundred  weight;  and  a  thousand  fiftie  and  sixe  Mjrs 
from  new  Spaine,  which  was  for  the  King  onely^  beiidti 
that  which  came  for  Merchants  and  private  men  bciif 
registred;  and  much  that  came  unregistred.  This  naf 
suffice  touching  the  gold  of  the  Indies,  and  now  wee  wm 
speake  of  Silver. 
0/f^  Siher  Now  we  will  shew  how  they  discover  the  mynet  of 
aft^  Instil,  Silver,  their  veines,  rootes,  and  beginnings  whereof  Job 
^'  ^'  speakes.  And  first  I  will  say,  that  the  reason  why  thef 
give  silver  the  second  place  among  all  other  metals,  is» 
tor  that  it  approcheth  neerer  to  gold  then  any  other,  betif 
more  durable  and  lesse  indamaecd  by  the  nre,  and  moie 
mailable  then  any  other:  yea  it  passeth  gold  in  bright- 
nesse,  beautie,  and  sound,  the  which  is  decre,  and  agree- 
[III.  V.  944.]  able,  for  the  colour  is  more  conformable  and  resemUiot 
the  light,  and  the  sound  more  piercing,  more  lively,  and 
more  delicate.  The  mynes  of  silver  are  commonly  found 
in  Mountaines  and  high  Rocks  very  desart,  although  thtf 
have  sometimes  beene  found  in  Playnes  and  Champainei 
There  are  two  different  kindes,  the  one  they  call  stragliag, 
the  other  fixed  and  setlcd.  The  stragling,  are  pieces  of 
metall  found  in  certaine  places,  the  which  drawne  away, 
there  is  no  more  found.  But  the  fixed  veines,  are  those 
which  have  a  continuance  in  depth  and  length,  like  to 
great  branches  and  armes  of  Trees ;  and  when  they  finde 
any  one  of  them,  they  commonly  finde  many  in  the  same 

flace.  The  manner  to  purge  and  refine  silver  which  the 
ndians  have  used,  was  by  melting,  in  dissolving  this 
masse  of  metall  by  fire,  which  casts  the  earthly  aro«e 
apart,  and  by  his  force  separates  Silver  from  Lead,  Tin 
from  Copper,  and  other  metals  mixt.  To  this  end  they 
did  build  small  Furnaces  in  places  where  as  the  winde  did 
commonly  blow,  and  with  Wood  and  Cole  made  their 
refining,  the  which  Furnaces  in  Peru  they  call  Guayras. 
Since  the  Spaniards  entred,  besides  this  manner  of  refining 
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which  they  use  to  this  day,  they  likewise  refine  silver  with 
quick-silver,  and  draw  more  by  this  meanes  then  in  refining 
it  by  fire.  For  there  is  some  kind  of  silver  metall  found 
which  can  by  no  meanes  be  purged  and  refined  by  fire,  but 
onely  with  quick-silver.  But  this  kinde  of  metall  is  com- 
monly poore  and  weake,  the  which  usuallv  they  finde  in 
greatest  abundance.  They  call  that  poore  wnich  yeelds  least 
silver,  and  great  quantitie  of  other  metall,  and  that  rich 
which  yeelds  most  silver.  It  is  strange  to  see,  not  onely  Nou. 
the  difference  betwixt  the  refining  of  metall  by  fire,  and 
without  it  by  quick-silver,  but  ^so  that  some  of  these 
naetals,  which  are  refined  by  the  fire,  cannot  well  be  molten 
with  any  artificiall  winde,  as  with  bellowes,  but  when  it  is 
kindled  and  blowne  with  the  naturall  aire,  or  naturall 
winde.  The  metall  of  the  myncs  of  Porco  is  easily  refined 
with  bellowes,  and  that  of  the  mynes  of  Potozi  cannot 
bee  molten  with  bellowes,  but  onely  by  the  breath  of  their 
Guayras,  which  are  small  Furnaces  upon  the  sides  of  the 
Mountaines,  built  expresly  where  the  winde  lies,  within 
the  which  they  melt  this  metall;  and  though  it  be  hard 
to  veeld  a  reason  for  this  difference,  yet  is  it  most  certaine 
and  approved  by  long  experience :  so  as  the  greedie  desire 
of  this  metall  so  much  valued  amongst  men,  hath  made 
them  seeke  out  a  thousand  gentle  inventions  and  devices, 
whereof  we  will  hereafter  make  mention.  The  chiefe  places 
of  the  Indies  from  whence  they  draw  silver,  are  new  Spaine 
and  Peru,  but  the  mynes  of  Peru  farre  surpasse  the  rest ; 
and  amongst  all  others  of  the  World,  those  of  Potozi. 

The  Mountaine  or  Hill  of  Potozi  so  famous,  is  situate  oftke  Mnm- 
in  the  Province  of  Charcas,  in  the  Kingdome  of  Peru,  taimorHiU 
distant  from  the  Equinoctiall  towards  the  South,  or  Pole  ^l^^^'  ^' 
Anttttike,  one  and  twentie  degrees  and  two  thirds :  so  as  fj^^^^^ 
it  fidls  under  the  Tropicke,  bordering  upon  the  burning  Ckap'd. 
Xonc^  and  yet  this  Region  is  extremely  cold,  yea,  more 
then  old  Castile  in  the  Kingdome  of  Spaine,  and  more 
dien  Flanders  it  selfe,  although  by  reason  it  should  be 
hot  or  temperate,  in  regard  of  the  height  and  elevation  of 
die  Pole  where  it  is  seated.     The  reason  of  this  so  cold 
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a  temperature,  is  the  height  of  the  Mountaine,  wheroi 
cold  and  intemperate  winds  continually  blow,  espedaUj 
that  which  they  call  Thomahavi,  which  is  boistrous  aad 
most  cold.     It  raines  most  commonly  in  June,  July,  and 
August.     The  ground  and  soile  of  this  Mountaine  is  drie, 
cold,  and  very  unpleasant,  yea  altogether  bairen,  wkkk 
neither  engenders  nor  brings  forth  any  fruit,  grasse,  aor 
graine ;   it  is  naturally  unhabitable,  for  the  intemperaMt 
of  the  Heaven,  and  the  barrennesse  of  the  Earth.     Bol 
the  force  of  silver,  which  drawes  unto  it  the  desire  of  al 
things,  hath  peopled  this  Mountaine  more  then  any  other 
place  in  all  these  Kingdomes,  making  it  so  fhiitfuU  of  al 
kindes  of  meates,  as  there  wants  nothing  that  can  be 
desired,  yea,  in  great  abundance ;   and  although  there  be 
nothing  but  what  is  brought  by  carriage,  yet  every  phot 
abounds  so  with  Fruit,  Conserves,  exquisite  Wines,  Silkcii 
and  all  other  delicates,  as  it  is  not  inferiour  to  any  other 
^art.     This  Mountaine  is  of  colour  darke  red,  ami  is  ta 
torme  pleasing  at  the  first  sight,  resembling  perfectly  the 
fashion  of  a  Pavilion,  or  of  a  Sugar-loafe.     It  exceeds  aB 
other  Hills  and  Mountaines  about  it  in  height.     The  way 
whereby  they  ascend,  is  very  rough  and  uneven,  and  yti 
they  goe  up  on  horse-back.     It  is  round  at  the  top,  and 
at  the  foot  it  hath  a  league  in  circuit.     It  containes  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom   1680.  common  yards,  the  which 
reduced  to  the   measure  of  Spanish   leagues,   makes  a 
quarter  of  a  league.     At  the  foot  of  this  Mountaine  there 
is  another  small  Hill  that  riseth  out  of  it,  in  the  which 
there  hath  becne  somtimcs  myncs  of  metall  dispersed, 
which  were  found  as  it  were  in  purses,  and  not  in  fixed  or 
continued  veines ;  yet  were  they  ven'  rich,  though  few  in 
number.     This  small   Rock   was  called  by  the  Indians, 
Guayna  Potozi,  which  is  yonc  Potozi ;  at  the  foot  wherof 
begins  the  dwellings  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  which 
are  come  to  the  riches  and  workc  of  Potozi,  which  dwell- 
ing may  containe  some  two  leajrucs  in  circuit,  and  the 
?'eatest  trafiick  and  commerce  of^all  Peru  is  in  this  place, 
he  myncs  of  this  Mountaine  were  not  digged  nor  dis- 
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covered  in  the  time  of  the  Ingiias,  which  were  the  Lords 

of  Peru,  before  the  Spaniards  entred,  although  they  had 

digged  and  opened  the  mynes  of  Porco,  neer  to  Potozi, 

distant  only  six  leagues. 

An  Indian  called  &ualpa,  of  the  Nation  of  Chumbibilca, 

which  is  a  Province  of  Cusco,  going  one  day  to  hunt  for 

Venison,  passing  towards  the  West  whither  the  beast  was 

fled,  hee  began  to  runne  up  ae;ainst  the  Rocke,  which  at 

that  time  was  covered  and  pknted  with  certaine  Trees 

they  call  Quinua,  and  with  thicke  bushes,  and  as  he 

strived  to  get  up  a  way  which  was  somewhat  rough  and 

uneasie,  hee  was  forced  to  lav  hold  upon  a  branch,  which 

issued  from  a  veine  of  a  silver  myne  (which  since  they  [^-^.945.] 

have  called  Rich)  which  hee  pulled  up,  perceiving  in  the 

hole  or  roote  thereof,  metall,  the  which  he  knew  to  be  very 

good,  by  the  experience  hee  had  of  the  mynes  of  Porco : 

and  after  finding  upon  the  ground  certaine  pieces  of 

metall,  which  kv  broken  and  dispersed  neere  to  this  veine, 

being  scarce  weU  able  to  judge  thereof,  for  that  the  colour 

wms  spoyled  and  chang^  by  the  Sunne  and  raine;    he 

cmrried  it  to  Porco  to  trie  by  the  Guayras  (which  is  the 

triall  of  metall  by  fire)  and  having  thereby  found  the  great 

riches  and  his  happy  fortune,  he  secretly  digged  and  drew 

metall  out  of  this  veine,  not  imparting  it  to  any  man, 

undll  that  an  Indian  called  Guanca,  of  the  Valley  of 

Xaurm,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of  the  Citie  of  Kings, 

who  rema)ming  at  Porco  neere  unto  Gualpa  of  Chum- 

bibika,  perceived  one  day  that  hee  made  a  refining,  and 

that  his  Wedges  and  Bricks  were  greater  then  such  as 

were  usually  made  in  those  places :  and  also  increasing  in 

his  expence  of  apparell,  having  till  then  lived  but  basely. 

For  tnis  reason,  and  for  that  the  metall  his  Neighbour 

refined  was  difl^erent  from  that  of  Porco,  hee  thought  to 

disonrer  this  secret,  and  wrought  so,  that  although  the 

odier  kept  it  as  secret  as  hee  could,  yet  through  impor- 

tunitie  hee  was  fi^rced  to  carry  him  unto  the  Rocke  of 

PolDzi,  having  enjoyed  this  rich  treasure  full  two  moneths. 

And  then  Gualpa  the  Indian  willed  Guanca  for  his  part  to 
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take  a  veine,  which  he  had  discovered  neere  to  the  rid 
veine,  which  at  this  day  is  called  the  veine  of  Diego 
Centeno,  that  was  not  lesse  rich,  but  more  hard  to  dine 
and  to  draw  forth;  and  so  by  agreement  they  dmood 
betweene  them  the  richest  Kocke  in  the  woiid.  It 
chanced  after,  the  Indian  Guanca  finding  some  diffimlrir 
to  digge  and  draw  forth  his  metall,  being  most  hard,  and 
the  other  Gualpa  refusing  to  impart  any  of  his  myne  in» 
him,  they  fell  at  debate ;  so  as  Guanca  of  Xaun  grieved 
therewith,  and  with  some  other  discontents,  disaifotd 
this  secret  unto  his  Master  called  Villaroel  a  Spaniard,  vbo 
then  remayned  at  Porco.  This  Villaroel  desirous  to 
understand  the  truth,  went  to  Potozi,  and  finding  the 
riches  his  Yanacona  or  servant  had  discovered  unto  his, 
caused  the  Indian  Guanca  to  be  inrolled,  undertakiB| 
with  him  the  said  veine,  which  was  called  Centeno,  tkf 
call  it  Undertaking,  that  is  as  much  as  to  note  and  mttkr 
the  myne,  and  so  much  ground  in  circuit  for  him,  which 
the  Law  graunts  unto  tnose  that  discover  any  mjme,  or 
unto  those  that  digge  them :  by  meanes  whereof,  haviat 
discovered  them  to  the  Justice,  they  remavned  Lords  cv 
the  myne,  to  digge  and  draw  forth  the  silver,  as  beiag 
their  owne,  paymg  onely  their  duties  unto  the  King, 
which  is  a  fift  part.  So  as  the  first  discoverie  nm 
inregistring  of  the  mynes  of  Potozi,  was  the  one  and 
twentieth  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1 545.  in  the 
Territorie  of  Porco,  by  the  said  Villaroel  a  Spaniard,  and 
Guanca  an  Indian.  Presently  after  they  discovered 
another  veine,  which  they  called  the  Veine  of  Tinne,  the 
which  is  very  rich,  although  it  be  rough  and  veiy  painfbB 
to  worke  in,  the  metall  being  as  hard  as  flint.  Since  the 
thirtie  day  of  August  in  the  same  yeere  1545.  the  veine 
called  Mendieta  was  inrolled,  and  these  are  the  fimit 
principall  veines  of  Potozi.  They  say  of  the  rich  veine, 
the  first  that  was  discovered,  that  the  metall  lay  above  the 
ground  the  height  of  a  Lance,  like  unto  Rocks,  raysing 
the  superficies  of  the  Earth,  like  unto  a  crest  of  three 
hundred  foot  long,  and  thirteene  foot  broad,  and  that  thb 
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nmayned  bare  and    uncovered  bv  the  deluge,  this  veine 

having  resisted  the  violence  and  force  of  the  water,  as  the 

hardest  part.     The  metall  was  so  rich  as  it  was  halfe 

ttlver,  and  this  veine  continued  in  his  bountie  fiftie  or 

threescore  Stades  (which  is  the  height  of  a  man)  and  then 

it  fayled.     Presently  after  that  the  discoverie  of  Potozi 

was  knowne  in  Peru ;  many  Spaniards,  and  the  most  part 

of  the  Bourgeois  of  the  Silver  Citie,  which  is  eighteene 

leagues  from  Potozi,  came  thither  to  take  mynes:   yea, 

there  came  many  Indians  from  divers  Provinces,  especially 

the  Guavzadores  of  Porco,  so  as  within  a  short  space  it 

was  the  best  peopled  habitation  of  all  the  Kingdome. 

When  as  the  Licenciate  Polio  governed  that  Province, 
the  which  was  many  yeeres  after  the  discoverie  of  this 
Mountaine,  they  dia  every  Saturday  enter  a  hundred  and 
fiftie  and  two  hundred  thousand  pieces,  whereof  the  Kings 
fift  amounted  to  thirtie  and  fortie  thousand  pieces;  and 
for  every  yeerc  a  million  and  a  halfe,  or  little  lesse.  So 
as  according  to  that  computation  they  did  draw  every 
day  from  this  myne  thirtie  thousand  pieces,  whereof  there  Every  pUa  I 
came  to  the  King  for  his  fift,  sixe  thousand  pieces  a  day.     ^'^         , 

There  is  yet  another  thing  to  bee  spoken  of,  to  shew  the  ^^  ffigrfA 
riches  of  Potozi,  that  the  account  which  hath  beene  made,  fart. 
was  onely  of  silver  that  was  marked  and  customed.     And 
it  is  well  knowne  in  Peru,  that  they  have  long  used  silver 
in  these  Realmes,  which  they  call  Currant,  which  was 
neither  marked  nor  customed.     And  they  hold  it  for 
certune  which  know  these  mynes,  that  in  these  dayes,  the 
greatest  part  of  silver  drawne  at  Potozi,  was  not  customed, 
and  this  had   course  amongst  the   Indians,   and   much 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  as  I  have  seene  continued  to  my 
time ;   so  as  it  may  appeare,  the  third  part  of  the  riches 
of  Potozi,  yea  the  one  halfe  came  not  to  li^ht,  neither  was 
it  customed.     There  is  yet  a  more  notable  consideration, 
b  that  which  Plinie  saith,  they  had  digged  a  fifteene  P/w. /f3. 33. 
fanndred  pases  in  the  myne  of  Bebello ;    and  that  con-  ^'  ^• 
CinQally  they  found  water,  which  is  the  greatest  hinderance 
thejr  luive  to  draw  forth  their  metall.     But  in  this  of 
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Potozi,  although  they  have  digged  two  hundred 
or  heights  of  a  man  in  depth ;  yet  did  they  neva 
any  water,  which  is  the  greatest  happinesse  of  dn 
Mountaine.  But  the  mynes  of  Porco,  whose  metal  ii 
good  and  very  rich,  are  at  this  day  left  for  the  dtsoooh 
[III.  V.  94.6.]  moditie  of  water,  which  they  have  found  in  their  wockc; 
for  they  are  two  insupportable  labours  in  searching  of  tk 
metall;  first,  to  digge  and  breake  the  Rocks,  and  dn 
to  draw  out  the  water  all  together.  The  first  of  than, 
that  is,  to  cut  through  the  Rocks,  is  paine  enough ;  fo 
very  hard  and  excessive.  Finally,  at  this  day  the  Kuf 
receives  for  his  fift  yeerly,  from  the  mynes  of  Potozi,  a 
million  of  silver,  besides  the  wealth  that  growes  by  quid* 
silver,  and  other  Royall  prerogatives,  which  is  a  gfctf 
treasure.  Some  men  of  judgement  having  cast  up  tk 
accounts,  say,  that  what  hath  beene  brought  into  At 
custome  House  of  Potozi,  unto  the  yeere  of  our  Lord 
1585.  amounteth  unto  a  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
pieces  of  Essay,  whereof  every  piece  is  worth  thirteeae 
Rials  and  a  fourth  part,  not  reckoning  the  silver  whxk 
hath  beene  carried  away  without  custome,  or  that  hadi 
beene  entred  in  other  Royall  custome  houses,  or  the  sihrcr 
that  hath  beene  wrought  in  the  Countrie,  which  is  not 
entred,  the  which  is  innumerable,  although  the  first 
Registers  of  Entries  are  not  so  exactly  kept  as  at  this  day; 
for  that  in  the  beginning  and  first  discoveries,  they  made 
their  receit  by  Romans,  so  great  was  their  abundance. 

But  by  the  instructions  and  remembrances  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Toledo  the  Vice-roy,  in  the  yeere  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  1574.  they  finde  seventie  and  sixe  millions  to  that 
yeere:  and  fi'om  that  yeere  to  eightie  five  inclusive,  it 
Hmgt  summa  appeares  by  the  Royall  Registers,  there  were  thirtie  fiire 
•f  silver,  millions  more  entred.  They  sent  this  accompt  to  the 
Vice-rov  fi-om  Potozi,  in  the  yeere  I  have  mentioned, 
being  then  in  Peru ;  and  since  the  wealth  that  hath  come 
fi^m  Peru  by  ship,  hath  amouted  to  much  more.  In  that 
fleet  where  I  came  in  the  yeere  1587.  there  were  eleven 
millions  transported  in  the  two  fleetes  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
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whereof  two  thirds  were  in  that  of  Peru,  and  ahnost  the 
otie  halfe  for  the  King. 

This  Rocke  of  Potozi,  containes  as  I  have  said,  foure 
principall  veines,  that  is,  the  Rich  veine,  that  of  Centeno,  Estaim. 
that  of  Tinne,  and  that  of  Mendieta.  All  these  veines 
are  of  the  East  part  of  the  Mountaine,  as  looking  to  the 
Sunne  rising,  for  on  the  West  part  there  is  not  any.  The 
foresaid  veines  ninne  from  North  to  South,  which  is  from 
Pole  to  Pole.  In  the  largest  place  thev  have  sixe  foot, 
and  in  the  narrowest  a  span  breadth.  Tnere  are  others  of 
divers  fashions  that  runne  out  of  the  said  veines ;  like  as 
out  of  the  great  armes  of  Trees,  there  commonly  sprout 
forth  lesse.  Every  veine  hath  divers  mynes  which  are 
parts  and  portions  of  the  same,  distinct  and  divided 
betwixt  divers  Masters,  by  whose  names  they  are  com- 
monly called.  The  great  myne  containes  fourscore  yards, 
neither  mav  it  be  more  by  the  Law,  and  the  least  containes 
foure.  All  these  mynes  are  at  this  dav  very  deepe.  In 
the  Rich  myne  they  reckon  seventie  eight  mynes,  which 
are  eightie  yards  deepe,  or  a  hundred  stades  or  height  of 
a  man,  and  in  some  places  two  hundred.  In  the  veme  of 
Centeno  are  foure  and  twentie  mynes,  whereof  some  are 
seventie  or  eightie  stades  deepe,  and  so  of  the  other 
veines  of  this  Mountaine.  For  a  remedie  to  this  great 
profunditie,  they  have  invented  mynes,  which  they  call 
Soocabones,  which  are  caves  or  vents  made  at  the  foote  of 
the  Mountaine,  the  which  goe  crossing  till  they  incounter 
with  the  veines:  for  we  must  understand,  that  although 
the  veines  runne  North  to  South,  as  hath  beene  said,  yet  is 
it  in  declining  from  the  top  to  the  foote  of  the  Mountaine, 
which  nuy  be  as  they  beleeve  bv  conjecture,  above  twelve 
hundred  stades.  And  by  this  account,  although  the 
mynes  extend  in  such  a  profunditie,  yet  there  remaines 
axe  times  as  much  space  unto  the  bottome  or  roote,  the 
wliich  they  say,  are  most  rich  and  aboundant,  as  the  body 
and  spring  of  all  veines.  Although  unto  this  day  we 
hi¥e  seene  the  contrarie  by  experience,  for  the  higher  the 
veine  is  to  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  the  more  rich  they 
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finde  it :  and  the  deeper  it  goes^  the  poorer  it  is,  and  of  the 
baser  aloy.  They  then  invented  the  Soccabons,  by  which 
they  enter  to  worke  in  the  mynes  very  easily,  with  Ime 
charge,  paine,  and  danger.  They  have  eight  foot  m 
breadth,  and  a  stade  in  height,  the  which  they  shut  with 
doores.  By  them  they  drawe  forth  their  metall  verr 
easily,  paying  to  the  proprietarie  of  the  Soccabon,  the  fin 
part  of  all  the  metall  they  draw  forth.  There  are  niae 
ab-eadie  made,  and  others  are  begun.  They  were  ttiae 
and  twentie  yeeres  in  making  of  one  Soccabon,  as  ther 
call  it,  of  the  venome  that  flowes  from  the  rich  veine.  h 
was  begun  in  the  yeere  1550.  the  eleventh  yccre  of  the 
discoverie,  and  was  ended  in  the  yeere  1585.  the  eleventk 
of  August.  This  Soccabon  crossed  the  rich  veine  thirtie 
five  stades  from  the  roote  or  spring,  and  from  thence  wbcrt 
it  met  to  the  mouth  of  the  myne,  were  a  hundred  thirtie 
five  stades.  So  as  they  must  descend  all  this  depth  to 
labour  in  the  myne.  This  Soccabon  containes  from  hb 
mouth  unto  the  veine  of  Crusero  as  they  call  it,  two 
hundred  and  fiftie  yards,  in  which  worke  were  spent  niDe 
and  twentie  yeeres,  whereby  wee  may  see  what  mat  paincs 
men  take  to  draw  silver  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
They  labour  in  these  mynes  in  continuall  darknesse  aad 
obscuritie,  without  knowledge  of  day  or  night.  And 
forasmuch  as  those  places  are  never  visited  with  the 
Sunne;  there  is  not  only  continuall  darknesse,  but  also 
an  extreme  cold,  with  so  grosse  an  aire  contrarie  to  the 
disposition  of  man,  so  as,  such  as  newly  enter,  are  sickc 
as  they  at  Sea.  The  which  happened  to  me  in  one  of 
these  mynes,  where  I  felt  a  paine  at  the  heart,  and  beating 
of  the  stomacke.  Those  that  labour  therein,  use  candles 
to  light  them,  dividing  their  worke  in  such  sort,  as  they 
that  worke  in  the  day,  rest  by  the  night,  and  so  they 
change.  The  metall  is  commonly  hard,  and  therefrsre 
they  breake  it  with  hammers,  splitting  and  hewing  it  by 
force,  as  if  they  were  flints.  After  they  carry  up  this 
metall  upon  their  shoulders,  bv  ladders  of  three  branches, 
made  of  Neats  leather  twisted  like  pieces  of  wood,  which 
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arc  crossed  with  staves  of  wood ;  so  as  by  every  one  of 
these  Ladders  they  mount  and  descend  together.  They 
are  ten  stades  long  a  piece :  and  at  the  end  of  one  beginnes 
another  of  the  same  length,  every  Ladder  beginning  and 
ending  at  plat-formes  of  wood,  where  there  are  seates  to 
rest  them,  like  unto  galleries,  for  that  there  are  many  of 
these  Ladders  to  mount  by  one  at  the  end  of  another.  A 
man  carries  ordinarily  the  weight  of  two  Arrobes  of  ^^^  ^^^ 
metall  upon  his  shoulders,  tied  together  in  a  cloth  in  "^S-P^*^^* 
manner  of  a  skip,  and  so  mount  they  three  and  three.  He 
that  goes  before  carries  a  candle  tied  to  his  thumbe :  for 
(as  it  is  said)  they  have  no  light  from  Heaven,  and  so  goe 
they  up  the  Ladder  holding  it  with  both  their  hands,  to 
mount  so  great  a  height,  which  commonly  is  above  a 
hundred  and  fiftie  stades:  a  fearfull  thing,  and  which 
breedes  an  amazement  to  thinke  upon  it,  so  great  is  the 
desire  of  Silver,  that  for  the  gaine  thereof,  men  endure 
any  paines.  And  truly,  it  is  not  without  reason,  that 
Plinie  treating  of  this  subject,  exclaimes  and  sayes  thus,  PRnAnfroem. 
Wee  enter  even  into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  goe  R^'llcaf,6. 
huntiii^  after  riches,  even  to  the  place  of  the  damned. 
And  aner  in  the  same  Booke  hee  saith :  Those  that  seeke 
for  metals,  performe  workes  more  then  Giants,  making 
holes  and  caves  in  the  depth  of  the  Earth,  piercing  Moun- 
taines  so  deepe  by  the  light  of  Candles,  whereas  the  day 
and  the  night  are  alike,  and  in  many  moneths  they  see  no 
dMj.  So  as  often  the  walls  of  their  mynes  fall,  smothering 
many  of  them  that  labour  therein.  And  afterwards  hee 
adds,  They  pierce  the  hard  Rocke  with  hammers  of  Iron 
waighing  one  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds,  and  draw  out 
die  metall  upon  their  shoulders,  labouring  day  and  night, 
one  delivering  his  charge  to  another,  and  all  in  darknesse, 
oody  the  last  sees  the  light :  with  Wedges  and  Hammers 
thejr  breake  the  Flints,  now  hard  and  strong  soever,  for 
the  hanger  of  gold  is  yet  more  sharpe  and  strong.  ^^  ^ 

The  veines  as  I  have  said,  where  they  finde  silver,  ^^^^^f 
nnme  betwixt  two  Rocks,  which  they  call  The  Chase,  j^^^. 
whereof  the  one  is  conmionly  as  hard  as  flint,  and  the  Ck4f.  9. 
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other  soft  and  easie  to  breake.  This  metall  is  not  ahnycs 
equally  and  of  the  same  bountie,  for  you  shall  find  in  one 
and  the  same  veine,  one  sort  of  metall  very  rich^  whick 
they  call  Cacilla,  or  Tacana,  from  which  they  draw  muck 
silver ;  and  another  is  poore,  from  whence  they  draw  litlk. 
The  most  rich  metall  of  this  Mountaine,  is  of  the  coloar 
of  Amber,  and  the  next  is  that  which  inclines  to  bhcke. 
There  is  other  somewhat  red,  and  other  of  the  odour  of 
ashes :  finally,  of  divers  and  sundrie  colours,  which  aeene 
to  such  as  know  them  not,  to  bee  stones  of  no  value.  But 
the  myners  doe  presently  know  his  qualitie  and  perfectJOOf 
by  certaine  signes  and  small  veines  they  finde  in  them. 
They  carry  all  this  metall  they  draw  out  of  these  myiies, 
upon  Indian  sheepe,  which  serve  them  as  Asses  to  cnry 
it  to  the  Mills ;  the  richest  metall  is  refined  by  meltiiig  ia 
those  small  Furnaces,  which  they  call  Guayras,  for  dot 
is  most  leadie ;  by  reason  whereof,  it  is  most  subject  to 
melt,  and  for  the  better  melting  thereof,  the  Indians  cnt 
in  a  matter,  they  call  Soroche,  which  is  a  metall  full  of 
Lead.  The  metall  being  in  these  Furnaces,  the  filth  aad 
earthie  drosse,  through  the  force  of  the  fire,  remaines  b 
the  bottome,  and  the  Silver  and  Lead  melt:  so  as  the 
Silver  swimmes  upon  the  Lead,  untill  it  be  purified ;  thea 
after  they  refine  the  silver  many  times,  after  this  manner 
of  melting.  They  have  usually  drawne  out  of  one  Quib- 
tall  of  metall,  thirtie,  fortie,  and  fiftie  pieces  of  sihrcr, 
and  yet  I  have  seene  some  most  excellent  that  have  beene 
shewne  me,  where  they  have  drawne  in  the  melting  two 
hundred,  yea  two  hundred  and  fiftie  pieces  of  silver  of  a 
Quintall  of  metall ;  a  rare  wealth,  and  almost  incredible, 
if  we  had  not  seene  the  triall  thereof  by  fire,  but  such 
metals  are  very  rare.  The  poorest  metall  is  that  which 
yeelds  two,  three,  five,  or  sixe  pieces,  or  little  more. 
This  metall  hath  commonly  little  I^ead,  but  is  drie,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  refine  it  with  fire.  And  for  this 
reason  in  Potozi,  there  was  great  store  of  these  poore 
metals,  whereof  they  made  no  great  account,  but  were 
rejected  like  straw,  and  as  the  skum  of  the  good  metall, 
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untill  they  foxind  meanes  to  refine  it  by  quick-silver, 
whereby  the  skum  they  called  Oquiache  was  of  great  profit, 
for  the  quick-silver  by  a  strange  and  wonderfull  propertie, 
piuifies  the  silver,  and  is  apt  for  these  metals  which  are 
drie  and  poore,  wherein  they  consume  lesse  quick-silver 
then  in  the  richer :  for  the  richer  they  are,  the  more  need 
of  quick-silver  they  have.  At  this  day  the  most  usuall 
manner  of  refining  in  Potozi,  is  by  quick-silver,  as  also 
in  the  mynes  of  Cacatecas,  and  others  of  new  Spaine. 
There  were  in  old  time  upon  the  sides  and  tops  of  Potozi, 
above  sixe  thousand  Guajrras,  which  are  small  Furnaces 
where  they  melt  their  metall,  the  which  were  placed  like 
lights  (a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  by  night^  castmg  a  light 
ararre  off  like  a  flame  of  fire.  But  at  this  day  mere  are 
not  above  two  thousand,  for  that  (as  I  have  said)  they 
use  little  melting,  but  refine  it  by  quick-silver,  the  which 
is  the  greatest  profit.  And  for  that  the  properties  of 
quick-suver  are  admirable;  and  that  this  manner  of 
refining  of  silver  is  remarkable,  I  will  discourse  of  Quick- 
silver, of  the  Mynes  and  Worke,  and  what  is  requisite 
for  that  subject. 

Qyick-silver,  so  called  by  the  Latines,  for  that  it  runnes 
and  slides  suddenly  from  place  to  place,  amongst  all  other 
metals  hath  great  and  wonderfull  vertues.  The  first  is, 
although  it  bee  a  true  metall,  yet  is  it  not  hard,  neither 
hmth  it  any  certaine  forme  nor  subsistance  like  to  other 
metals,  but  is  liquid,  not  like  unto  gold  and  silver  molten, 
but  of  his  owne  proper  nature;  and  although  it  be  a 
liquor,  yet  is  it  more  heavie  then  any  other  metall :  and 
therefore  all  others  swim  above  and  sinke  not  to  the 
bottome,  being  more  light.  I  have  seene  two  pounds 
of  Iron  put  into  a  barrel!  of  quick-silver,  the  which  did  [III.  v.  94.8/ 
swimme  about  like  unto  Wood  or  Corke  upon  the  Water. 
Plinie  gives  an  exception  hereunto,  saying.  That  gold  PUn.  L  33. 
alone  doth  sinke  and  not  swimme  above  it.  I  have  not  ^-  ^• 
teene  the  experience;  but  it  may  bee  this  growes,  by 
feason  that  quick-silver  by  nature  doth  inviron  gold,  and 
covers  it,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties 
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Sjmfatkii     it  hath ;  for  it  joynes  with  gold  in  a  strange  manner;  it 

with  g^.     scckcs  it  where  it  lyes,  and  invirons  it  in  such  sort,  as 

it  doth  distinguish  and  separate  it  fi-om  any  other  bodj 

or  metall  wherewith  it  is  mixt :  for  this  reason  such  Cikc 

fold  as  wiU  preserve  themselves  from  the  dangers  sad 
iscommodities  of  quick-silver.  They  have  used  i 
remedie  to  those  (in  whose  eares  they  had  put  qukk* 
silver,  to  cause  them  to  die  secretly)  to  put  little  {daw 
of  gold  into  their  eares  (for  that  Gold  hath  the  vertue  to 
draw  out  Mercurie)  and  after  they  drew  out  these  pktes 
all  white  with  the  quick-silver,  it  did  sticke  unto  them. 
Being  one  day  at  Madril,  I  went  to  see  the  exquisite 
workes  which  Tacomo  de  Treco  (a  rare  worke-man  of 
Millan)  made  ror  Saint  Laurence  the  Royall,  it  was  my 
hap  to  be  there  one  day,  when  as  thev  gilded  certaioe 
pieces  of  a  countertable  of  brasse,  which  is  done  with 
quick-silver ;  and  for  that  the  fume  of  Mercurie  is  mortall, 
he  told  me  that  the  worke-men  preserved  themsehnes 
from  this  venome,  by  swaUowing  a  double  Duckat  of 
gold  rolled  up ;  the  which  being  in  the  stomacke,  drawei 
unto  it  all  the  quick-silver  that  enters  in  fume  by  the 
Eares,  Eyes,  Nostrils,  and  Mouth,  and  by  this  meaiies 
freed  themselves  from  the  danger  of  quick-silver,  whidi 
the  gold  gathered  in  the  stomacke,  ana  after  cast  out  by 
the  excrements:  a  thing  truly  worthy  of  admiratioii. 
After  the  quick-silver  hath  purified  and  purged  gold  from 
all  other  metals  and  mixtures,  hee  is  likewise  separated 
from  the  eold  his  friend  bv  the  heate  of  the  fire,  the 
Piiu.  L  33.  which  purifies  it  from  all  quick-silver.  Plinic  sayes,  that 
by  a  certaine  arte  and  invention  they  did  separate  gokl 
from  quick-silver.  It  scemes  to  me  the  Ancients  nad 
no  knowledge  to  refine  silver  by  quick-silver,  which  at 
this  day  is  the  greatest  use,  and  cniefe  profit  of  quick- 
silver; for  that  he  sayes  plainly,  that  quick-silver  joynes 
with  no  other  metall  but  with  gold ;  and  when  hce  makes 
mention  of  refining  of  silver,  hee  speakes  onelv  but  of 
the  manner  of  melting;  whereby  wee  may  infcrre  that 
the  Ancients  had  no  knowledge  of  this  secret.     In  truth, 
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though  there  be  a  league  and  simpathy  betwixt  gold  and 
quick-silver,  vet  where  as  the  Mercurie  findes  no  gold, 
it  joynes  with  silver,  though  not  in  the  like  manner  as 
with  gold;  but  in  the  end,  it  doth  dense  and  purge  it 
from  Earth,  Copper,  and  Lead,  amongst  the  which  the 
silver  nowes,  without  any  neede  of  fire  to  melt  it :  yet 
must  mey  xise  fire  to  separate  it  from  the  silver,  as  I 
wiU  shew  hereafter.  Quick-silver  holds  no  account  of 
other  metals,  but  of  Gold  and  Silver;  but  contrariwise, 
it  doth  corrupt  them,  force  and  consume  them,  and  flyeth 
from  them  as  much  as  may  bee.  The  which  is  likewise 
admirable,  and  for  this  cause  they  put  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  or  in  beasts  skins.  For  if  it  bee  put  in  vessels 
of  Copper,  of  Iron,  or  other  metall,  it  presently  pierceth 
and  corrupts  them.  And  therefore  Plinie  calleth  it  the 
poyson  of  all  things,  for  that  it  consumes  and  spoiles 
alL  Wee  finde  quick-silver  in  the  graves  of  dead  men, 
which  after  it  hath  consumed  the  bodies,  comes  forth  pure 
and  whole.  There  hath  beene  likewise  found  in  the 
bones  and  marrow  of  Men  and  Beasts,  who  having 
received  it  in  fume  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  congeales 
within  them  and  pierceth  even  \mto  the  bones.  There- 
fore it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  frequent  so  perillous  and 
auxtall  a  creature.  It  hath  another  propertie,  which  is, 
to  ninne  and  make  a  hundred  thousand  small  drops, 
whereof  not  one  is  lost,  bee  they  never  so  little,  but 
thcjr  retume  every  way  to  their  liquor.  It  is  almost  incor- 
nipitible,  having  nothing  in  a  manner  that  may  consume 
it.  And  therefore  Plinie  calls  it  the  eternall  sweat.  It 
hath  yet  another  propertie,  that  although  it  doth  separate 
Gold  from  Copper,  and  all  other  metals,  yet  they  that 
will  gild  Copper,  Brasse,  or  Silver,  use  quick-silver  as 
the  meanes  of  this  union ;  for  with  the  heipe  thereof 
thef  gild  metals.  Amongst  all  the  wonders  of  this  strange 
liquor  that  seemes  to  mee  most  worthy  observation, 
tut  although  it  bee  the  weightiest  thing  in  the  world, 
yet  is  it  converted  into  the  hghtest  of  the  world,  which 
is  smoake,  and  suddenly  the  same  smoake  which  is  so 
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light  a  thing,  turnes  againe  into  so  heavie  %  subitaicr, 
as  is  the  proper  liquor  of  quick-silver,  whereinto  it  it 
dissolved;  for  this  smoake  encountring  the  mctall  oa 
high,  being  a  solid  body,  or  comming  into  a  cold  RccioB, 
suddenly  it  thickens  and  is  converted  into  quick-wvcr, 
and  if  you  set  him  once  againe  to  the  fire,  he  doth  ItkevMt 
returne  into  smoake,  to  be  resolved  againe  into  qoicfc- 
silver. 

Quick-silver  is  found  in  a  kinde  of  stone,  whidi  dotk 
likewise  yeeld  Vermillion,  which  the  Ancients  cuDed 
Minium,  and  at  this  day  they  call  the  Images  of  crysiil 
Miniades,  which  are  painted  with  quick-silver.  Tk 
Ancients  made  great  account  of  this  Minium  or  Vcr 
million,  holding  it  for  a  sacred  colour,  as  Plinie  reportSi 
saying,  That  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  paint  ^ 
face  of  Jupiter,  and  the  bodies  of  those  that  triumplial 
in  Ethiopia :  yea,  their  Idols  and  their  Govemours  like> 
wise  had  their  faces  coloured  with  this  Minium.  Aad 
this  Vermillion  was  so  esteemed  at  Rome  (which  thef 
brought  onely  from  Spaine  where  they  had  nnmnjr  pm 
and  mynes  of  quick-silver,  which  continue  there  to  thb 
day)  that  the  Romans  suffered  it  not  to  be  reiaed 
in  Spaine,  lest  they  should  steale  some  of  it,  but  they 
carried  it  to  Rome,  sealed  up  in  a  masse  as  thev  drew  it 
out  of  the  myne,  and  after  refined  it.  They  aid  jreerly 
bring  from  Spaine,  especially  from  Andalusie,  about  tcfi 
thousand  pound  weight,  which  the  Romans  valued  as  an 
infinite  treasure.  I  have  reported  all  this  out  of  that 
Author,  to  the  end  that  those  which  doe  see  what  paasetfc 
at  this  day  in  Peru,  may  have  the  content  to  know  whit 
chanced  in  former  ages,  among  the  mightiest  Lords  of 
the  world.  I  speake  for  the  Inguas  Kings  of  Peru,  and 
for  the  naturall  Indians  thereof,  which  have  laboured  and 
digged  long  in  these  Mines  of  Quick-silver,  not  knowing 
what  Quick-silver  was,  seeking  onely  for  Cinabrium  or 
Vermillion,  which  they  call  Limpi,  the  which  they 
estecme  much,  for  that  same  effect  that  Plinie  reports 
of  the  Romans  and  Ethiopians,  that  is,  to  paint  the  fiice 
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and  bodies  of  themselves  and  their  Idols;  the  like  hath 
beene  much  practised  by  the  Indians,  especially  when 
they  went  to  the  warres,  and  use  it  at  this  day  in  their 
fisasts  and  dancing,  which  they  call  slubbering,  supposing 
that  their  faces  and  visages  so  slubbered,  did  much 
terrifie,  and  at  this  day  they  hold  it  for  an  ornament  and 
beautifying ;  for  this  cause  there  were  strange  workes  of 
Mines  in  the  Mountaines  of  Guancavilca,  which  are  in 
Peru,  neere  to  the  Citie  of  Guamangua,  out  of  the  which 
they  drew  this  Mettall:  it  is  of  such  a  manner,  that  if  Lahirintks. 
at  this  day  they  enter  by  the  caves  or  Soccabones,  which 
the  Indians  made  in  those  dayes,  they  loose  themselves, 
finding  no  passage  out:  but  they  regarded  not  Quick- 
silver, which  naturally  is  in  the  same  substance  or  mettall 
of  Vermillion,  neither  had  they  knowledge  of  any  such 
matter. 

The  Indians  were  not  alone  for  so  long  a  time  without 
the  knowledge  of  this  treasure,  but  likewise  the 
Spaniards,  who  untill  the  yeare  1566.  and  1567.  (at  such 
time  as  the  licentiate  Castro  governed  in  Peru)  discovered 
not  the  Mines  of  Quick-silver,  which  happened  in  this  Mints  of 
manner.  A  man  of  judgement  called  Hennque  Guarces,  Qmck-Hlvtr 
a  Portugall  borne,  having  a  piece  of  this  coloured  Mettall,  fi^^- 
as  I  have  said,  which  the  Indians  call  Limpi,  with  which 
they  paint  their  faces,  as  he  beheld  it  well,  found  it  to 
be  the  stme  which  they  call  Vermillion  in  Castile:  and 
for  that  hee  knew  well  that  Vermillion  was  drawne  out 
of  the  sane  mettall  that  Quick-silver  was,  he  conjectured 
these  Mines  to  be  of  Quick-silver,  went  to  the  place 
whence  they  drew  this  Mettall,  to  make  triall  thereof. 
The  which  he  found  true,  and  in  this  sort  the  Mines  of 
Palcas  in  the  territorie  of  Guamangua,  being  discovered, 
great  numbas  of  men  went  thither  to  draw  out  Quick- 
nhrer,  and  so  to  carry  it  to  Mexico,  where  they  refine 
SQver  by  the  meanes  of  Quick-silver,  wherewith  manv 
are  inriched.  This  Countrie  of  Mines  which  they  call 
Guancavilca,  \us  then  peopled  with  Spaniards  and  Indians 
that  came  thither,  and  come  still  to  worke  in  these  Mines 
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of  Quick-silver,  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  very 
plentifull :   but  of  all  these  Mines,  that  which  thejr  all 
d'Amador  de  Cabrera,  or  of  Saints,  is  goodlv  and  ncMibk. 
It  is  a  Rocke  of  most  hard  Stone,  interuced  all  with 
Quick-silver,  and  of  that  ^eatnesse,  that  it  extends  above 
fourescore  Vares  or  yards  m  length,  and  fbrtie  in  breadth : 
in  which   Mine  they  have  many  pits,  and  ditchesi  of 
threescore  and  tenne  stades  deepe,  so  as  three  hundred 
men    may   well   worke   together;   such   is   the   capadcic 
thereof.     This  Mine  was  discovered  by  an   Indian  of 
Amador  of  Cabrera,  called  Navincopa  of  the  Village  of 
Acoria,    the   which   Amador   of   Cabrera  caused    to  be 
registred   in   his  name.     He  was   in  suite  against   tk 
Procurer  fiscall,  but  the  usufruite  was  adjudged  to  hiai 
by  sentence  as  the  discoverer.     Since  he  sold  nis  intcfcsi 
to  another,  for  two  hundred  and  fiftie  thousand  Ducatts; 
and  afterwards  thinking  he  had  bin  deceived  in  the  ale, 
he  conmienced  an  action  against  the  buyer,  being  worth, 
as  they  say,  above  five  hundred  thousand  Ducates;  feii 
some  hold  it  to  be  worth  a  Million  of  Gold :  a  rare  ihiag 
to  see  a  Mine  of  that  wealth. 

When  as  Don  Francisco  of  Toledo  governed  in  Peni, 
there  was  one  which  had  bin  in  Mexico,  and  observed 
how  they  refined  Silver  with  Mercury,  called  Pcro  Fer- 
nandes  de  Valesco,  who  ofFred  to  refine  Silver  at  PoUn, 
with  Mercury :  and  having  made  triall  thereof  in  tiie 
yeare  1571.  performed  it  with  credit,  then  b^an  they 
to  refine  Silver  at  Potozi  with  Quick-silver,  which  they 
transported  from  Guancavelicqua,  which  was  a  goodly 
helpe  for  the  Mines ;  for  by  the  meanes  of  Quick-silver 
they  drew  an  infinite  quantitie  of  mettall  from  these 
Mines,  whereof  they  made  no  accompt,  the  which  they 
called  Scrapings.  For  as  it  hath  beene  said,  the  Quick- 
silver purines  the  Silver,  although  it  be  dri^,  poorc,  and 
of  base  alloy,  which  cannot  be  done  by  neltmg  in  the 
fire.  The  Catholike  King  drawes  from  k  Quick-silver 
mines,  without  any  charge  or  hazard,  almost  foure  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  a  Mme,  the  which  are  loureteene  rials 
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a  pcece,  or  little  lessc,  besides  the  rights  that  rise  in 
Potozi,  where  it  is  imploycd,  the  which  is  a  great  riches. 
They  doe  yearely,  one  with  another,  draw  from  these 
Mines  of  Guancavilca,  eight  thousand  quintals  of  Quick- 
silver, yea  and  more. 

Let  us  now  speake  how  they  draw  out  Quick-silver,  and  '^^  manner 
how  they  refine  Silver  therewith.     They  take  the  stone  ^qJ^^^ 
or  mettaJl  where  they  finde  the  Quick-silver,  the  which  ^^-^J^^  ^j 
they  put  into  the  fire  in  pots  of  earth  well  luted,  being  hw  they  refine 
well  beaten,  so  as  this  mettall  or  stone  comming  to  melt  Silver. 
by  the  heate  of  the  fire,  the  Quick-silver  separates  it  ^^f^'  ^*- 
selfe,  and  goes  forth  in  exhalation,  and  sometimes  even 
with  the  smoake  of  the  fire,  untill  it  incounters  some 
body  where  it  stales  and  congeales,  and  if  it  passe  up 
higher,  without  meeting  of  any  hard  substance,  it  mounts 
up  untill  it  be  cold,  and  then  congealed,  it  fals  downe 
againe.     When  the  melting  is  finished,  they  unstop  the 
pots  and  draw  forth  the  mettall,  sometimes  staying  untill  it 
be  very  cold,  for  if  there  remained  any  fume  or  vapour,  [III.  v.  950.] 
which  should  incounter  them  that  should  unstop  the  pots, 
they  were  in  danger  of  death,  or  to  be  benummed  of 
their  limbes,  or  at  the  least  to  loose  their  teeth.     And  Dangers  by 
for  that  they  spend  an  infinite  quantitie  of  wood,  in  the  Q^^^-^i^^^r. 
melting  of  these  mettals,  a  Miller  called  Rodrigo  de  Tores 
found  out  a  profitable  invention,  which  was,  to  gather 
certaine  straw  which  growes  throughout  all  those  Moun- 
taines  of  Peru,  the  which  they  caS  Ycho,  it  is  like  unto 
a  hard  reede  wherewith  they  make  their  fire.     It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  see  the  force  which  this  straw  hath  to  Force  of  straw. 
melt  and  dissolve  these  mettals,  the  which  fals  out,  as 
Plinie  sales,  that  there  is  gold  which  melts  more  easily  PRn.  I.  33. 
with  the  flame  of  straw,  then  with  hot  burning  coales.  ^-  4- 
They  put  the  Quick-silver  thus  molten  into  skinnes,  for 
that  it  keepcs  best  in  leather,  and  in  this  sort  they  lay 
it  into  the  Kings  store-house,  from  whence  they  carrie 
it  by  Sea  to  Ariqua,  and  so  to  Potozi  by  Land  upon 
their  sheepe.     There  is  yeerely  spent  in  Potozi  for  the 
refining  01  Mettals,  about  six  or  seven  thousand  quintals 
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of  Quick-silver,  besides  that  they  draw  from  the  Pbto 
(which  is  the  earth  or  drosse  of  the  first  washines  of  that 
Mettals,  which  are  made  in  caldrons.)  The  wnich  pblei 
they  burne  in  their  furnaces,  to  draw  out  the  Quick- 
silver which  remaines  in  them :  and  there  are  aboft 
fiftie  of  these  Furnaces  in  the  Citie  of  Potozi,  and  sa 
Tarpaya.  The  quantitie  of  mettals  which  they  rcfiat, 
(as  some  men  of  experience  have  made  the  account)  60A 
AbmulMci  •/  amount  yearely  to  above  three  hundred  thousand  quintal 
Mettals.  from  the  earth  and  drosse  whereof  being  molt  and  refiaed. 
they  mav  draw  yearely  above  two  thousand  auintab  of 
Quick-silver.  We  must  understand  there  are  divers  MO 
of  mettals,  for  some  yeeld  much  Silver,  and  waste  Etdt 
Quick-silver:  others  consume  much  Quick-silver,  nd 
yeelde  little  Silver :  and  there  are  others  which  consoBK 
much  Quick-silver,  and  yeeldes  much  Silver;  and  odiof 
that  consume  little  Quick-silver,  and  also  yeelde  lictk 
Silver:  and  as  men  incounter  in  these  mettals,  90  tkf 
grow  rich  or  poore  in  their  traflicke.  Although  ooah 
monly  the  rich  mettall  yeeldes  much  Silver,  and  consumo 
much  Quick-silver;  and  likewise  that  which  is  pocic, 
yeeldes  little  Silver,  and  consumes  as  little  Mercvit. 
Mawmeff  They  first  bcate  and  grinde  the  mettall  very  small,  witfc 
^rhng.  hammers  and  other  instruments,  which  bcate  this  Scooc 
like  unto  tanne  Mils,  and  being  well  beaten,  they  sescc 
it  in  a  copper  scarce,  making  the  ]x>ulder  as  sniaU  aad 
fine,  as  if  it  were  horse  haire :  these  searces  being  weB 
fitted,  doe  sift  thirtie  quintals  in  a  day  and  a  night;  then 
they  put  the  poulder  of  the  mettall  into  the  vessels  upoa 
furnaces,  whereas  they  anoint  it  and  mortifie  it  with  bruie, 
putting  to  every  fiftie  quintals  of  poulder,  five  quintals  of 
Salt.  And  this  they  doe  for  that  the  Salt  separates  the 
earth  and  filth,  to  the  end  the  Qiiick-silvcr  may  the  more 
easily  draw  the  Silver  unto  it.  After  they  put  Qiiick- 
silver  into  a  peece  of  Holland  and  presse  it  out  upon  the 
mettall,  which  goes  forth  like  a  dcwe,  alwaies  turning 
and  stirring  the  mettall,  to  the  end  it  may  be  wA 
incorporate. 
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Before  the  invention  of  these  furnaces  of  fire,  they  did 
often  minek  their  mettall  with  Quick-silver,  in  great 
troughes,  letting  it  settle  some  daies,  and  did  then  mixe 
]t»  and  stir  it  anine,  untill  they  thought  all  the  Quick- 
silver were  well  incorporate  with  the  Silver,  the  which 
continued  twentie  daies  and  more,  and  at  the  least  nine 
daies.  Since  they  discovered  (as  the  desire  to  get  is 
diligent,)  that  to  shorten  the  time  fire  did  much  helpe: 
to  mcorporate  Silver  the  sooner  with  Quick-silver,  they 
invented  these  furnaces,  whereon  they  set  vessels  to  put 
in  their  mettall,  with  Salt  and  Quick-silver,  and  under- 
neath they  put  fire  by  little  and  little,  in  furnaces  made 
(or  the  nonce  underneath ;  so  as  in  five  or  six  daies  the 
Quick-silver  is  incorporate  with  the  Silver.  And  when 
they  finde  that  the  Mercurie  hath  done  his  part,  and 
assembled  all  the  Silver,  leaving  nothing  behinde,  but  is 
well  imbrued  as  a  Spunge  doth  water,  dividing  it  from 
the  Earth,  Lead,  and  Copper,  with  the  which  it  is 
engendered.  Then  after  they  seperate  it  likewise  from 
the  Quick-silver,  the  which  they  doe  in  this  sort;  they 
put  the  Mettall  in  Caldrons,  and  vessels  full  of  water, 
where  with  certaine  wheeles  they  turne  the  mettall  round 
about,  as  if  they  should  make  Mustard,  and  so  the  earth 
and  drosse  goes  from  the  Mettall  with  the  water  that 
runnes  away:  The  Silver  and  Quick-silver  as  most 
ponderous  remaining  in  the  bottome ;  the  Mettall  which 
remaines,  is  like  unto  Sand:  then  they  take  it  out  and 
wash  it  againe  in  great  platters  of  wood,  or  keelers  full 
of  water,  still  drawmg  the  earth  from  it,  untill  they  leave 
die  Silver  and  Quick-silver  well  clensed.  There  slippes 
away  also  some  small  portion  of  Silver  and  Quick- 
silver with  the  earth  and  drosse,  which  they  call  washings, 
die  which  they  after  wash  againe  and  draw  out  the 
femainder.  When  the  Silver  and  Quick-silver  are  clensed 
and  b^n  to  shine,  and  that  there  remaines  no  earth, 
Atf  put  all  the  Mettall  into  a  cloth,  which  they  straine 
oat  very  forcibly,  so  as  all  the  Quick-silver  passeth  out, 
being    not    incorporate    with    the    Silver,    and    the    rest 
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remaines  as  a  loafe  of  Silver,  like  to  a  marke  of  Almonds 
pressed  to  draw  oyle.  And  being  thus  pressed,  tk 
remainder  containes  but  the  sixt  part  in  Silver,  and  fin 
in  Mercurie.  So  as  if  there  remaines  a  marice  of  diree- 
score  pounds,  ten  are  of  Silver,  and  fiftie  of  Mcrcnrie. 
Of  these  markes  they  make  pinnes  (as  the^  call  them) 
like  pine  apples,  or  sugar  loaves,  hollow  within,  the  wUd 
they  commonly  make  of  a  hundred  pound  weight ;  thca 
to  se[>arate  the  Silver  from  the  Quick-silver,  they  put 
it  into  a  violent  fire,  which  they  cover  with  an  eartn 
vessell,  like  to  the  mold  of  a  Sugar-loafe,  or  unto  1 
capuchon  or  hood,  the  which  they  cover  with  coales,  aad 
set  fire  unto  it;  whereby  the  Quick-silver  exhals  n 
smoake,  the  which  striking  against  the  capuchon  of 
[III.  V.  951.]  earth,  it  thickens  and  distils,  like  unto  the  smoake  of  a 
pot  covered ;  and  by  a  pipe  like  unto  a  limbecke,  thej 
receive  the  Quick-silver  which  distils,  the  Silver  remainiw 
without  changing  the  forme,  but  in  weight  it  is  diminished 
five  parts  of  that  it  was,  and  is  spungious,  the  which  b 
worthy  the  observation.  Of  two  ot  these  loaves  they 
make  one  barre  of  Silver,  in  weight  sixtie  five  or  stxtie 
six  markes:  and  in  this  sort  they  carrie  it  to  the  toudlv 
custome,  and  marke.  Silver  drawne  with  Mercurie,  b 
FiwiSihirfir  so  fine,  that  it  never  abates  of  two  thousand  three 
umkimmtbi  h^n^red  and  fourescore  of  allov,  and  it  is  so  excellent, 
*  that  the  worke-mcn  arc  enforced  to  alay  it,  putting  some 

mixture  to  it,  as  they  doe  likewise  in  their  Mints,  whereas 
their  monie  is  stampt.  Silver  indures  all  these  martyr- 
domes  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  to  be  refined,  the  whidi  if 
we  consider  well,  it  is  a  body  framed  where  they  grinde, 
sift,  kneade,  lay  the  levcn,  and  bake  the  Silver:  besides 
all  this,  they  wash  it  and  wash  it  againe ;  they  bake  it 
and  bake  it  againe,  induring  the  pestels,  sivcs,  troughes, 
furnaces,  caldrons,  presses :  and  finally,  by  the  water  and 
fire.  I  speake  this,  for  that  seeing  this  art  in  Potozi,  I 
W#/.  3.  did   consider   what   the    Scripture   speakcs   of   the   just, 

Iccku  2.        Colabit    eos    &    purgabit    quasi    argcntum :     And    that 
^i4l.  II.        which  they  speake  in  another  part.     Sicut  argentum  pur- 
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fatiim  terra,  purgatum  septuplum.  So  as  to  purifie 
liver,  to  refine  and  dense  it  from  the  earth  and  stone 
where  it  engenders,  they  purge  and  purifie  it  seven  times : 
for  in  eflPect  it  passeth  their  hands  seven  times,  yea  oftner, 
until!  it  remaines  pure  and  fine ;  so  is  it  in  the  word  of 
God,  where  the  soules  must  be  purified,  that  shall  injoy 
the  heavenly  perfection. 

To  conclude  this  subject  of  Silver  and  of  Mettals,  Of  their 
there  remaines  yet  two  things  to  speake  of,  the  one  is  ^"-^^ ^ 
of  their  Engins  and  Mils,  the  other  of  their  essay  or  ^^f^^and 
triaU :  I  have  said  before,  how  they  grinde  their  Mettall :  o/tAiir  trial/ 
(or  the  receiving  of  the  Quick-silver,  which  is  done  with  ofSiher. 
divers  instruments  and  Engins,  some  with  Horses  like  ^^f-  *3- 
unto  hand-mils,  others  like  Water-mils;  of  which  two 
scnts  there  are  great  numbers.  But  for  that  the  water 
they  doe  use  commonly,  is  but  of  raine,  whereof  they 
have  not  sufficient  but  three  months  in  the  yeare, 
December,  January,  and  February:  for  this  reason  they 
have  made  Lakes  and  standing  Pooles,  which  containe  in 
drcuite  about  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  rods,  and  in 
depth  three  stades;  there  are  seven  with  their  sluces: 
90  as  when  they  have  neede  of  any  water,  they  raise  up 
a  sluce,  from  whence  runnes  a  little  streame  of  water,  the 
nrfiich  they  stop  upon  holy-dayes.  And  when  the  Lakes 
and  Pooles  doe  fill,  and  that  the  yeare  abounds  with  raine, 
their  grindinfir  doth  then  continue  six  or  seven  moneths ; 
90  as  even  for  Silver  sake  men  desire  a  good  yeare  of 
raine  in  Potozi,  as  they  doe  in  other  places  for  bread. 
There  are  some  other  Engins  in  Tarapaya,  which  is  a 
valley  three  or  foure  leagues  distant  from  Potozi,  whereas 
there  runnes  a  River  as  in  other  parts.  The  difference 
of  diese  Engins  is,  that  some  goe  with  six  pestels,  some 
with  twelve,  and  others  with  fourtcene.  They  grinde 
and  beate  the  Mettall  in  Mortars,  labouring  day  and 
night;  and  from  thence  they  carry  it  to  be  sifted,  upon 
the  bankes  of  the  brooke  of  Potozi.  There  are  fortie 
eight  Water-mils,  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  pestels,  and 
fbnre  on  the  other  side,"  which  they  call  Tanacognugno ; 
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in  the  Citie  of  Tarapaya,  there  are  two  and  twentie  Engim 
all  upon  the  water;  besides  there  are  thirtie  goe  with 
Horses  in  Potozi,  and  many  others  in  divers  puts,  10 
great  the  desire  of  man  is  to  get  Silver,  which  is  tried  bf 
deputies  appointed  by  the  King. 

To  give  the  alloy  to  everie  piece,  thev  carrie  the  hm 
of  Silver  unto  the  Assay  Master,  who  give  to  everjr  ok 
his  number,  for  that  they  carrie  many  at  once,  hee  mi 
a  small  peece  of  everie  one,  the  which  he  weighs  ji 
and  puts  them  into  a  Cruset,  which  is  a  small  vessel!  1 
of  burnt  bones  beaten ;  after  he  placeth  every  crusible  m 
his  order  in  the  furnace,  giving  them  a  violent  fire,  dita 
the  Mettall  melteth,  and  that  which  is  lead,  coes  bio 
smoake,  and  the  copper  and  tinne  dissolves,  the  Sibcr 
remaining  most  fine,  of  the  colour  of  fire.  It  is  a  strsMC 
thing,  that  being  thus  refined,  although  it  be  liqiad 
and  molten,  yet  it  never  spils,  were  the  mouth  of  the 
crusible  turned  downewaras;  but  it  remaineth  find, 
without  the  losse  of  a  droppe.  The  Assav  Master 
knoweth  by  the  colour  and  other  signes,  when  it  ii 
refined,  then  doth  he  draw  the  crusibles  from  the  fire> 
and  weighes  every  peece  curiously,  observing  what  evciy 
one  wants  of  his  weight ;  for  that  which  is  of  high  mllojr, 
wastes  but  little,  and  that  which  is  baser,  diminishetb 
much ;  and  according  to  the  waste,  he  sees  what  alloy  kc 
beares,  according  to  the  which  he  markes  eveqr  btf 
punctually.  Their  ballance  and  weights  are  so  delictt, 
and  their  graines  so  small,  as  they  cannot  take  them  up 
with  the  hand,  but  with  a  small  paire  of  pincers:  aad 
this  triall  they  make  by  candle-light,  that  no  ayre  migitf 
moove  the  ballance.  For  of  this  little  the  price  of  fit 
whole  barre  dependeth.  In  trueth  it  is  a  very  delscste 
things  and  requires  a  great  dexteritie. 
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Of  Emeralds,  Pearles,  Indian  Bread,  Trees,  Fruites, 
Flowers  naturall,  and  carried  thither  from 
Spaine. 

shall  not  be  from  the  purpose,  to  speake  some- 
thing of  Emeralds,  both  for  that  it  is  a  precious 
thing,  as  Gold  and  Silver,  as  also  that  they  take 
their  beginning  from  Mines  and  Mettals,  as  Plinie  reports.  ^^-  ^-  37« 
The  Emerald  hath  bin  in  old  time  in  great  esteeme,  as  ^^*  3* 
the  same  Author  writes,  giving  it  the  third  place  amongst 
all  Jewels  and  precious  stones,  that  is,  next  to  the 
Diamond  and  Pearle.  At  this  day  they  doe  not  so  much 
esteeme  the  Emerald,  nor  the  Pearle,  for  the  great 
abundance  brought  of  these  two  sorts  from  the  Indies; 
onely  the  Diamond  holds  the  principalitie,  the  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  it.  Next,  the  Rubies  come  in 
price  and  other  Stones,  which  they  hold  more  precious 
then  the  Emerald.  Men  are  so  desirous  of  singularities 
and  rare  things,  that  what  they  see  to  be  common,  they 
doc  not  esteeme.  Thev  report  of  a  Spaniard,  who  being  A  frettj 
in  Italie  when  the  Indies  were  first  discovered,  shewed  ^^* 
an  Emerald  to  a  Lapidary,  who  asking  him  the  value 
thereof,  after  he  had  well  viewed  it,  being  of  an  excel- 
lent lustre  and  forme,  he  prized  it  at  a  hundred 
Duckets:  he  then  shewed  him  another  greater  then 
it,  which  he  valued  at  three  hundred  Duckats.  The 
Spaniard  drunke  with  this  discourse,  carried  him  to 
his  lodging,  shewing  him  a  Casket  full.  The  Italian 
seeing  so  great  a  number  of  Emeralds,  said  unto  him. 
Sir,  these  are  well  worth  a  crowne  a  pcece.  The  Kings 
of  Mexico  did  much  esteeme  them ;  some  did  use  to 
pierce  their  nostrils,  and  hang  therein  an  excellent 
Emerald :  they  hung  them  on  the  visages  of  their  Idols. 
The  greatest  store  is  found  in  the  new  Kingdome  of 
Greoado,  and  Peru,  neere  unto  Manta  and  Port  Vieil. 
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There  is  towards  that  place  a  soilc  which  they  call,  the 
Land  of  Emeralds,  for  the  knowledge  that  they  have  of 
abundance  to  be  there :  and  yet  unto  this  day  they  hive 
iHoEmerMs  not  conquered  that  Land.     The  Emeralds  erow  in  stOQa 
'^^  like  unto  Christall ;  I  have  seene  them  in  the  same  slooe, 

fashioned  like  a  veine,  and  they  seeme  by  littk  and 
little  to  thicken  and  refine.  I  have  seene  some  that 
halfe  white,  and  halfe  greene ;  others  all  white,  and 
greene  and  very  perfit.  I  have  seene  some  of  the  bif 
of  a  Nut,  and  there  have  bin  some  greater  founcf 
I  have  not  knowne  that  in  our  time  they  have  found 
of  the  forme  and  bignesse  of  the  plat  or  Jewell  they  have 
at  Genes,  the  which  they  esteeme  (and  with  reason)  to 
be  a  Jewell  of  great  price,  and  no  relique;  yet  withoot 
fdmirs^le  comparison,  the  Emerald  which  Theophiastus  speakes  of, 
IwursU.  which  the  King  of  Babylon  presented  to  the  King  of 
JEgypty  surpasseth  that  of  Genes;  it  was  foure  cubits 
long,  and  tnree  broad,  and  they  say,  that  in  Jupitcn 
Temple,  there  was  a  needle  or  pyramide,  made  of  feuit 
Emeralds  stones  of  fortie  cubits  long,  and  in  some  phcei 
foure  broad,  and  in  others  two:  and  that  in  his  time 
there  was  in  Tirus  in  Hercules  Temple,  a  Pillar  of  an 
Emerald.  It  may  be  (as  Plinie  saietn)  it  was  of  aome 
greene  stone,  somewhat  like  the  Emerald,  and  they  called 
it  a  false  Emerald.  As  some  will  say,  that  in  the 
:jmrA§/  Cathedrall  Church  of  Cordove  there  are  certaine  PiOan 
^tMm.  ^f  Emeralds  which  remaine  since  it  was  a  Mesquite  fcr 
the  Kings  Miramamolins  Moores,  which  reigned  there. 
In  the  fleete,  the  yeare  one  thousand  five  hundred  eightie 
and  seven,  in  the  which  I  came  from  the  Indies,  they 
brought  two  chests  of  Emeralds,  every  one  weighing  at 
the  least  foure  Arobes,  whereby  we  may  see  the  abundance 
they  have. 

Now  that  we  intreate  of  the  great  riches  that  comes 

IfPtMrku      from  the  Indies,  it  were  no  reason  to  forget  the  Pearle, 

-^-  'S-       which  the  Ancients  called  Marguerites,  and  at  the  first 

were  in  so  great  estimation,  as  none  but  rovall  persons 

were  suffered  to  weare  them :   but  at  this  day  there  is 
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such  abiindance  as  the  Negres  themselves  doe  weare 
chaines  thereof ;  they  grow  in  shels  or  Oysters,  in  eating 
whereof  I  have  found  Pearles  in  the  middest  of  them. 
These  Cjrsters  within  are  of  the  colour  of  heaven,  very 
lively.  In  someplaces  they  make  Spoones,  the  which  they 
call  Mother  of  Pearle.  The  Pearles  doe  differ  much  in 
forme,  in  bimesse,  figure,  colour  and  polishing :  so  like- 
wise in  their  price  they  differ  much.  Some  they  call 
Ave  Mariaes,  being  like  the  small  grains  of  beades: 
others  are  Pater  nosters,  being  bigger.  Seldome  shall 
you  finde  two  of  one  greatnesse,  forme,  and  colour.  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  (as  Plinie  writeth)  called  them  PRn.  Rb.  3. 
Unions.     When  as  they  doe  finde  two  that  are  alike  in  all  ^^-  35- 

rrints,  they  raise  the  price  much  (especially  for  eare-rings.) 
have  seene  some  paires  valued  at  thousands  of  Ducats, 
although  they  were  not  like  to  Cleopatraes  two  Pearles,  Cli9fatras 
whereof  Plinie  reports,  either  of  them  being  worth  a  ^^*'9- 
hundred  thousand  Ducates,  with  the  which  this  foolish 
Queene  wonne  a  wager  she  had  made  against  Marc  Antony, 
to  spend  in  one  Supper  above  an  hundred  thousand 
Ducates,  so  at  the  last  course  shee  dissolved  one  of  these 
Pearles  in  strong  Vinegar,  and  dranke  it  up.  They  say 
the  other  Pearle  was  cut  in  two,  and  placed  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  at  th'eares  of  the  Image  of  Venus. 

They  fish  for  Pearles  in  divers  parts  of  the  Indies,  the  ^'^^ 
greatest  abundance  is  in   the   South   Seas,   neere  unto^^^^* 
rauuna,  where  the  Hands  of  Pearles  be,  as  they  call  them. 
But  at  this  day  they  finde  greatest  store,  and  the  best,  in 
the  North  Seas,  the  which  is  neere  to  the  River  of  Hache. 
I  did  see  them  make  their  fishing,  the  which  is  done  [III.  v.  953. 
with  great  charge  and  labour  of  the  poore  slaves,  which 
dhne  nx,  nine,  yea  twelve  fadomes  into  the  Sea,  to  seeke 
for  Oysters,  the  which  commonly  are  fastened  to  the 
redces  and  gravell  in  the  Sea:   they  pull  them  up,  and  Mamur 
faring  them  above  the  water  to  their  canoes,  where  they  ^«?/^ 
open  them,  drawing  forth  the  treasure  they  have  within 
tnein.     The  water  of  the  Sea  in  this  part  is  very  cold, 
but  jret  the  labour  and  toile  is  greatest  in  holding  of 
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LcMgwiwM    their  breath,  sometimes  a  quarter,  yea  halfe   an  hoore 
slaves.  together,  being  under  the  water  at  their  fishing.    And 

to  the  end  these  poore  slaves  mav  the  better  oontiBiie 
and  hold  their  breaths,  thev  feede  toem  with  drie  metfOi 
and  that  in  small  quantitie,  so  as  covetousnesse  makes 
them  abstaine  and  fast  thus  against  their  wils*  Tbej 
imploy  their  Pearles  to  divers  works,  and  they  pierce  then 
to  make  chaines  whereof  there  is  great  store  in  every 
place.  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1581.  I  did  see  the  note 
of  what  came  from  the  Indies  for  the  King:  thcfc 
were  eighteene  Maces  of  Pearle,  besides  three  cukcti, 
and  for  particulars,  there  were  twelve  hundred  threesooR 
and  foure  Marks,  and  besides  them,  seven  caskets  hoc 
pierced,  which  heretofore  we  would  have  esteemed  aad 
held  for  a  lye. 
OftkiluSim  They  have  (as  we  have  here)  a  proper  name,  whetcfaf 
Bris^,  S9^  $/  ^l^^y  ^Qjg  a„j  signifie  bread,  which  at  Peru,  they  call 
ctap.  16  Tanta,  and  in  other  places  by  another  name.  But  the 
qualitie  and  substance  of  the  bread  the  Indians  use,  diffen 
much  from  ours:  for  we  findc  not  they  had  any  kinde 
of  Wheat  or  Barley,  nor  any  other  kinde  of  graine  wUdi 
they  use  in  Europe  to  make  Bread  withall:  instcv! 
whereof  they  used  other  kindes  of  graines  and  roolcs, 
amongst  the  which  Mays  holds  the  first  place,  and  witk 
H'e  call  it  mIs$  reason,  in  Castile  they  call  it  Indian  Wheat,  and  in  Indie 
FirpwU  (hgy  Qg^w  i(  Turkey  craine.  And  even  as  Wheate  is  At 
most  common  grame  for  the  use  of  man,  m  the  r^iioos 
of  the  old  world,  which  are  Europe,  Asia,  and  Affrici: 
So  in  the  new  found  world,  the  most  common  graine  is 
Mays,  the  which  is  found  almost  in  all  the  Kingdomes 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  at  Peru,  new  Spainc,  in  the  new 
Kingdome  of  Granado,  in  Gautimalla,  in  Chille,  and 
upon  the  maine  Land.  I  doe  not  findc  that  in  old  timet 
in  the  Hands  of  Barlovente,  as  Cuba,  Saint  Dominique, 
Jamaique,  and  Saint  Jean,  that  they  used  Mays :  at  tins 
day  they  use  much  Yuca  and  Ca^avi,  whereof  we  wiD 
presently  intreate.  I  doe  not  thinkc  that  this  Mays  b 
any  thing  inferiour  to  our  Wheate,  in  strength  nor  sub- 
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stance,  but  it  is  more  hot  and  grosse,  and  engenders  more 
bloud,  whereupon  they  that  have  not  beene  accustomed 
thereunto,  if  they  eate  too  much,  they  swell  and  become 
scabbed.  It  growes  upon  Canes  or  Reedes;  everie  one  How  it 
beares  one  or  two  branches,  to  the  which  the  graine  is  growrtA. 
listened,  and  although  the  graine  be  bigge,  yet  finde  they 
great  store  thereof,  so  as  m  some  clusters  I  have  told 
seven  hundred  graines.  They  must  plant  it  with  the 
hand  one  by  one,  and  not  verie  thicke;  it  desires  a  hot 
and  a  moist  ground,  and  growes  in  great  abundance  in  /  Aavi  kad  I 
numy  places  of  the  Indies.  It  is  not  strange  in  those  ri^  reason- 
Countries  to  gather  three  hundred  Fanegues,  or  measures  ^^J!L*^ 
for  one  sowen.  There  is  difference  of  Mavs  as  there  is  £j^j^ 
of  Wheate,  one  is  great  and  very  nourishing,  another 
small  and  drie,  which  they  call  Moroche;  the  greene 
leaves  and  canes  of  Mays,  is  a  good  foode  for  their  Mules 
and  Horses,  and  it  serves  them  for  straw  when  it  is  dried ; 
the  graine  is  of  more  nourishment  for  Horses  then 
Barley;  and  therefore  in  those  Countries,  they  use  to 
water  their  Horses  before  they  eate,  for  if  they  should 
drinke  after,  they  would  swell  as  when  they  eate  Wheate. 
Mays  is  the  Indians  bread,  the  which  they  commonly 
eate  boiled  in  the  graine  hot,  and  they  call  it  Mote,  as 
the  Chinois  and  Japonois  eate  their  Rice  sodden  with  the 
hot  water :  sometimes  they  eate  it  baked.  There  is  some 
Mays  roimd  and  bigge,  as  that  of  Lucanas,  which  the 
Spaniards  eate  rosted  as  a  delicate  meat,  and  hath  a  better 
taste  then  Buarbenses,  or  rosted  peason.  There  is 
another  kinde  of  eating  it  more  pleasant,  which  is,  to 
griode  the  Mays,  and  to  make  small  cakes  of  the  flower, 
the  which  they  put  in  the  fire,  and  then  bring  them  hot 
to  the  Table.  In  some  places  they  call  them  Arepas. 
Thejr  make  also  round  bowles  of  this  paste,  and  so 
trimme  them  that  they  continue  long,  eating  it  as  a 
duntie  dish. 

They  have  invented  at  the  Indies  (for  friandise  and 
pleuure)  a  certaine  kinde  of  paste,  they  doe  make  of 
diis  flower  mixt  with   Sugar,  which  they  call  Biscuits 
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and  mellinders.     This  Mays  serves  the  Indians,  not  ooth 

for  bread,  but  also  for  wine:   for  they  doe  make  thcff 

drinke  thereof,  wherewith  they  are  sooner  drunke  then 

with  wine  of  Grapes.     They  make  this  wine  of  Map 

in  divers  sorts  and  manner,  calling  it  in  Peru,  Acua,  aad 

by  the  most  common  name  of  the  Indies,  Chicha.     And 

Midt  \i         the  strongest  is  made  like  unto  Beere,  steeping  the  giaiae 

ttrv^  innki    u^till  it  breake.     After  they  boile  it  in  suc£  sort,  chit 

^''*       it  growes  so  strong,  as  a  little  overthrowes  a  man.    b 

Peru  they  call  this  Sora,  it  is  defended  by  the  Law,  fcr 

the  great  inconveniences  that  grow  thereby,  making  meo 

drunke.     But  this  Law  is  ill  observed,  for  that  they  uk 

it  still ;  yea  they  spend  whole  daies  and  nights  in  drinkiag 

carowses. 

There  is  another  manner  of  making  this  Acua  or  Chidii, 

which  is  to  champe  the  Mays,  and  make  a  leven  thereof^ 

and  then  boile  it :  vea  the  Indians  hold  opinion,  that  to 

make  good  leven,  it  must  be  champed  by  old  withered 

women,  which  makes  a  man  sicke  to  heare,  and  yet  they 

doe  drinke  it.     The  clenliest  manner,  the  most  whoksome, 

and  that  which  least  harmeth,  is  to  roast  the  Ma^s,  whidi 

the  most  civill  Indians  doe  use,  and  some  Spaniardsi  yet 

Che  good      ^^^  physickc  :  For  in  effect  they  finde  it  a  very  wholesoine 

againsnMe      drinke  for  the  reines,  so  as  you  shall  hardly  finde  any 

SioMf.  one  at  the  Indies  complaine  of  paine  in  the  backe,  fer 

[III.  V.  954.]  that  they  doe  drinke  of  this  Chicha.     The  Spaniards  and 

Indians  eate  this  Mays  boyled  and  roasted  for  daintinc»e« 

when  it  is  tender  in  the  grape  like  milke,  they  put  it  into 

the  pot,  and  make  sauces  that  are  good  to  eate.     The 

buds  of  Mays  are  very  fat,  and  serve  instead  of  Butter 

and  oyle:  so  as  this  Mavs  at  the  Indies  serves  both  fer 

men  and  beasts,  for  bread,  wine,  and  oyle. 

(^Ymty  In  some  parts  of  the  Indies  they  use  a  kinde  of  Bread 

P^^Chmtt  ^^y  ^  Ca9avi,  which  is  made  of  a  certaine  roote  the? 

^4  /ftj.         call  Yuca.     This  Yuca  is  a  great  and  grosse  roote,  whicb 

CA^.  17.       they  cut  in  small  morsels,  they  grate  or  scrape  it,  and 

then  put  it  in  a  presse  to  straine,  making:  a  thinne  and 

broad  cake  thereof,  almost  like  unto  a  Moores  Target 
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or  Buckler ;  then  doe  they  drie  it :  and  this  is  the  Bread 
they  eate.  It  hath  no  taste,  but  is  healthfull  and  of  good 
nourishment.  For  this  reason  we  said,  being  at  ^aint 
Dominicke,  that  it  was  the  proper  foode  for  |;reat  eaters, 
for  that  thev  might  eate  much,  without  any  reare  of  sur- 
fetting.  They  must  of  necessitie  water  this  Ca9avi  before 
they  eate  it;  it  is  sharpe,  and  easely  watered  with  water 
or  broath,  wherein  it  is  very  good,  for  that  it  swels  much, 
and  so  they  make  Capirotades,  but  it  is  hardly  steeped  in 
Milke,  Hony  of  Canes,  or  in  Wine,  for  that  these  liquors 
cannot  pierce  it,  as  it  doth  Bread  made  of  Wheate.  Of 
this  Cafavi  there  is  one  kinde  more  delicate  then  any  other, 
which  is  that  they  make  of  the  flower  called  Xauxau,  which 
they  doe  much  esteeme  in  those  parts.  For  my  part,  I 
esteeme  more  a  morsell  of  Bread,  how  hard  and  blacke 
soever.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  juyce  or  water  that  Juke  of 
commeth  from  this  roote  when  they  straine  it,  which  makes  Cofovi  poison 
the  Cafavi,  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  kils  any  that  drinkes 
thereof :  but  the  substance  ^t  remaineth,  is  a  very  whole- 
some Bread  and  nourishment,  as  we  have  said. 

There  is  another  kinde  of  Yuca,  which  they  call  Sweet, 
and  hath  not  this  poison  in  the  juyce:  this  is  eaten  in 
the  roote  boiled  or  roasted,  and  is  good  meate.  Ca9avi 
will  keepe  long,  and  therefore  they  carrie  it  to  Sea  instead 
of  Biscuit,  llie jplace  where  they  use  most  of  this  Bread, 
is  at  the  Ilands  otBarlovente,  which  are  Saint  Dominicke, 
Cuba,  Port  Ricco,  Jamaique,  and  some  others  thereabouts ; 
for  that  the  soile  of  these  Ilands  will  neither  beare  Wheate,  fFhiot^wkyi 
nor  Mays :  for  when  as  they  sowe  Wheate,  it  comes  up  growetk  m  h 
wdly  and  is  presently  greene,  but  so  unequally,  as  they  ^••^/*^' 
auinot  gather  it;  for  of  the  seede  sowen,  at  one  instant 
some  is  spindled,  some  is  in  the  eare,  and  some  doth  but 
bod,  one  is  great  and  another  little,  one  is  in  the  grasse 
and  another  m  the  graine :  and  although  they  have  carried 
labourers  thither,  to  see  if  there  were  any  tillage  or  Art 
to  be  used,  yet  could  they  finde  no  remedy  for  the  qualitie 
of  the  earth.  They  carry  Meale  from  new  Spaine  or  the 
Canaries,  which  is  so  moist,  that  hardly  can  they  make  any 
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profitable  Bread,  or  of  good  taste.  The  Wafer<akef 
wherewith  thev  say  Masse,  did  bend  like  to  wet  piper, 
by  reason  of  the  extreame  humiditie  and  heate  which  ace 
joyntly  in  that  Countrie.  There  is  another  extreune 
contrarie  to  this,  which  hinders  the  growing  of  Map  or 
Wheate  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies,  as  on  the  hei^  of 
the  Sierre  of  Peru,  and  the  Provinces  which  they  cdl  of 
Colao,  which  is  the  neatest  part  of  this  Reakne,  whoe 
the  climate  is  so  cola  and  dry,  as  it  will  not  suffer  aay 
of  these  seedes  to  grow :  instead  thereof  the  Indimcu  mt 
another  kinde  of  roote,  which  they  call  Papas :  these  raoiei 
are  like  to  ground  Nuts,  they  are  small  rootes,  which  CMt 
Fapasand  out  manv  leaves.  They  gather  this  Papas,  and  drr  if 
CkuMo.  ^ell  in  the  Sunne,  then  beating  it,  they  make  that  wnick 
they  call  Chuno,  which  keepes  many  daies,  and  serves  far 
brad.  In  this  Realme  there  is  great  trafficke  of  Chunoi, 
the  which  they  carry  to  the  Mines  of  Potozi :  thej  like- 
wise eate  of  these  Papas  boiled  or  roasted :  there  b  oae 
sweete  of  these  kindes,  which  growes  in  hot  places,  whereof 
they  doe  make  certaine  sawces  and  mincea  memte,  which 
they  call  Locro.  To  conclude,  these  rootes  are  tlM:  bre«l 
of  that  Land ;  so  as  when  the  yeare  is  good,  they  rejofoe 
much,  for  that  oftentimes  they  freeze  in  the  earth,  so  gnnt 
is  the  cold  of  that  Region :  they  carrie  Mays  from  the 
Valley  or  Sea-Coast,  and  the  Spaniards  which  are  daintie, 
carrie  likewise  from  the  same  places  Wheate-mesle, 
whereof  they  doe  make  good  Bread,  because  that  the 
Land  is  drie. 
Ofdhen  Besides  Papas,  which  is  the  principal!,  there  is  Ocas, 
rmtsvkiek  Yanococas,  Camotes,  Vatas,  Xiquimas,  Yuca,  Cochuchs, 
/iiXf^  Cavi,  Totora,  Mani,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
Ckaf'  \%.  kindes,  as  the  Patattrcs,  which  they  eate  as  a  deltcate  and 
toothsome  meate.  They  have  likewise  carried  fhiites  to 
the  Indies  fi^m  these  parts,  the  which  prosper  better  there, 
then  the  Indian  Plants  doe,  brought  into  Europe.  There 
are  other  rootes  that  serve  them  for  dainties,  as  the 
Cochucho :  it  is  a  small  sweete  roote,  which  some  provide 
for  more  delight.     There  are  other  rootes  fit  to  coole,  as 
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the  Piauima,  which  is  the  qualitie  very  cold  and  moist, 

amd  in  hummer  it  refresheth  and  quencheth  the  thirst ;  but 

the  Papas  and  Ocas,  be  the  chiefe  for  nourishment  and 

substance.     The  Indians  esteeme  Garlike  above  all  the 

rootes  of  Europe,  and  hold  it  for  a  fruite  of  great  force. 

Seeing  we  have  begrunne  with  the  lesser  Pknts,  I  might 

in  few  words,  touch  that  which  concernes  Flowers  and  Pot-  ^{^^^^^tf'^i 

hearbes,  and  that  which  the  Latines  call  Arbusta,  without  i,^^J[^ 

any  mention  of  Trees.     There  are  some  kindes  of  these  and  of  those 

shnibbes  at  the  Indies,  which  are  of  verie  good  taste.     The  they  call 

first  Spaniards  named  many  things  at  the  Indies  with  such  CMcomhres, 

Spanish   names,  as  they  did  most  resemble,  as  Pines,  p^l^^^^^j 

Concombres,  and  Prunes,  although  they  be  very  different  small ^is\ 

fruites  to  those  which  are  so  called  in  Spaine.     The  Pines,  Ckille^  and  \ 

or  Pine-aples,  are  of  the  same  fashion  and  forme  outwardly  Prunes, 

to  those  of  Castile,  but  within  they  wholly  differ,  for  ^^-  '9- 

that  thev  have  neither  Apples,  nor  sodes,  but  are  all  one  [III.  v.  955. 

flesh,  which  may  be  eaten  when  the  skin  is  off.     It  is  a 

fruite  that  hath  an  excellent  smell,  and  is  very  pleasant 

and  delightfull  in  taste,  it  is  full  of  juyce,  and  of  a  sweete 

and  sharpe  taste,  they  eate  it  being  cut  in  morsels,  and 

steeped  a  while  in  water  and  salt.     They  grow  one  by 

one  like  a  cane  or  stalke,  which  riseth  amongst  many 

leaves,  like  to  the  Lillie,  but  somewhat  bigger.     The 

Apple  is  on  the  top  of  everie  cane,  it  growes  in  hot  and 

moist  grounds,  and  the  best  are  those  of  the  Hands  of 

Bariofvente.     I  have  seene  in  new  Spaine,  conserves  of 

these  Pines,  which  was  very  good.     Those  which  they  ^'tnes. 

caU  Concombres,  are  no  trees,  but  shrubbes,  continuing 

but  one  yeare.     They  give  it  this  name,  for  that  some  of 

this  fruite,  and  the  most  part,  is  in  length,  and  roundnesse 

like  to  the  Concombres  of  Spaine :  but  for  the  rest  they 

differ  much,  for  they  are  not  greene,  but  violet,  yellow, 

or  white,  neither  are  they  thomie  or  rough,  but  pollished 

aad  even,  having  a  verie  different  taste,  and  farre  better 

then  that  of  Spaine,  for  they  have  a  sharpe  sweete  taste, 

very  pleasant  when  it  is  ripe,  yet  is  it  not  so  sharpe  as 

die  Pme.     They  are  very  coole,  full  of  liquor  and  of  easie 
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digestion,  and  in  time  of  heate  fit  to  refresh.  They  take 
away  the  rinde  which  is  white^  and  all  that  remiina  » 
nicate.  They  grow  in  a  temperate  soile,  and  rcquirt 
watering.  And  although  for  the  resemblance  they  ciD 
them  Concombresy  yet  are  there  many  of  them  round,  and 
others  of  a  different  fashion:  so  as  they  have  not  the 
figure  of  Concombres.  I  doe  not  remember  to  have  secDC 
this  kinde  of  fruite  in  new  Spaine,  nor  at  the  Ilandsi  but 
upon  the  Lanos  of  Peru.  Tnat  which  thev  call  the  link 
fruite  of  Chille,  is  of  the  same  sort^  verie  pleasant  to  ott, 
and  comes  ncere  the  taste  of  Cherries,  but  in  all  other 
things  it  difl^ers  much ;  for  that  it  is  no  tree,  but  an  hearbe, 
which  cmwes  little  and  spreads  upon  the  earth,  casciag 
forth  this  little  fruite,  the  which  m  colour  and  ^faincSi 
resembles  almost  the  Mulberie,  when  it  is  white  aad 
not  ripc«  yet  is  it  more  rough  and  bigger  then  the  Mul- 
berie. They  say  this  little  fruite  is  naturally  found  ia 
the  fields  ot  Chille,  where  I  have  seene  of  them.  They 
set  it  upi>n  Plants  and  branches,  and  it  growes  like  any 
other  shrub.  Those  which  they  call  Prunes,  are  vcrih 
the  fruits  o(  trees^  and  have  more  resemblance  then  the 
rest  to  our  Plumbs.  But  to  retume  to  Pot-hearbt,  I 
findc  not  that  the  Indians  had  any  Gardens  of  diven 
Hcarbcs  and  Plants^  but  did  v^nely  till  the  Land  in  socne 
rvirts  for  pulses^  which  they  use,  as  those  which  they  cdl 
Fris^^llcs  and  Palarts,  which  serxe  them  as  our  I.jentiK 
Bcancs^  or  Varrs  :  neither  hive  I  knowne  that  these  Pukea» 
or  anv  other  k::u:cs  :hat  be  in  turv>pe,  were  there  bcfefc 
,»W^  V,%i*  the  S:\in:arv:s  crrrtv:.  >»ho  oirr.evi  Plants  and  Pulses  finocn 
#^  *v»^«  SjMjr.c  th::hcr,  >fthcrc  :hc\  r.^w  ^r.-w  and  inorasc  wonder- 
f  «-yi*  «tu  ^*i--^»  ^^'^-  •"  x^'-c  -Xicrs  c\cr^:c  cmtlr  the  fertilitie  of 
n-w^M^-  these  jurts.  As  !?  >ftv  >rcak  v*r"  Mcl^or.s  which  grow  in  the 
,'*•*  \  al'ic  of  Yuca.  ir.   rcr*:.  who^  r.x^re  b>ecomes  a  attic 

tSa:  vvr,::v»;<'s  rurtv  \raro  v-arT^^.r^  Mellor.*  yccielj,  and 
tSc^  :t.--c  ^:  '.Ac  •.*:.*  1  rrrc .  a  :h:s*:  vhich  I  doe 
rss  k  *o«  ro  Sf  -.r*  ir\  iMrr  ,*•  >cm  r^r  B^:  that  is  more 
^N^-<T••^•;^  .•.•  tSc  v.'a'.  Mvsr^  .v  1%:  1-  P"~rN>es»  and  the 
^rcar-N-vs:  :Sf\   '^jiw  *'^  :v*  ^-/w.  r^occaZiT  those 
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are  proper  to  the  Countrie,  which  they  call  Capallos,  the 
which  they  eate  most  commonly  in  Lent,  boiled  and 
trimmed  with  some  other  sawce.     There  are  a  thousand 
kindes  of  Calibasses,  some  are  so  deformed  in  their  big-  These  Ca/t- 
nesse,  that  of  the  rinde  cut  in  the  middest  and  densed,  Masses  seem 
they  make  as  it  were  baskets  to  put  in  all  their  meate  for  ^  ^^**^ 
their  dinner.     Of  the  lesser  they  make  Vessels  to  eate  ^arrieiifrm 
and  drinke  in,  and  doe  trimme  them  handsomely  for  manie  the  AJriam 
uses.  coast  thither. 

They  have  not  found  at  the  West  Indies  anie  kinde  of 
Spices,  proper  or  peculiar  to  them,  as  Pepper,  Cloves,  ofjxtor 
Cinamon,  Nutmegs  or  Ginger,  although  one  of  our  com-  IniBast 
panie,  who  had  travelled  much,  and  in  divers  parts,  told  ^J^^^' 
us,  that  in  the  Desarts  of  the  Uand  of  Jamaique  he  had  '*  *°' 
found  trees  where  Pepper  grew.  But  they  are  not  yet 
assured  thereof,  neither  is  there  anie  trade  of  these  spices 
at  the  Indies.  The  Ginger  was  carried  from  the  Indies  Gingtr. 
to  Hispaniola,  and  it  hath  multiplied  so,  as  at  this  day 
they  know  not  what  to  doe  with  the  great  abundance  they 
have.  In  the  fleete,  the  yeare  1587.  they  brought  22053. 
Quintals  of  Ginger  to  Seville :  but  the  natural!  spice  that 
God  hath  given  to  the  West  Indies,  is  that  we  in  Castill 
call  Indian  Pepper,  and  at  the  Indies,  Axi,  as  a  generall 
word  taken  from  the  first  Land  of  the  Hands,  which  they 
conquered.  In  the  laneuag^e  of  Cusco,  it  is  called  Uchu, 
and  m  that  of  Mexico,  Chin.  This  plant  is  well  knowne, 
and  therefore  I  will  speake  a  little,  onely  we  must  under- 
stand, that  in  old  time  it  was  much  esteemed  amongst 
the  Indians:  that  they  carried  into  places  where  it  grew 
DOty  as  a  Marchandise  of  consequence.  It  growes  not 
upon  cold  grounds,  as  on  the  Sierre  of  Peru,  but  in  hot 
Vmllies,  where  it  is  often  watered.  There  is  of  this  Axi 
of  divers  colours,  some  is  greene,  some  red,  some  yellow, 
and  some  of  a  burning  colour,  which  they  call  Caribe,  the 
which  is  extreamely  sharpe  and  biting ;  there  is  another  sort 
not  90  sharpe,  but  is  so  sweete,  as  thev  may  eate  it  alone 
as  any  other  fruit.  There  is  some  or  it  verie  small  and 
(deasing  in  the  mouth,  almost  like  to  the  smell  of  Muske, 
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and  is  verie  good.  That  which  is  diarpe  and  biting  in 
this  Axi,  be  the  veines  and  the  grain  onclv ;  the  rett  is 
not :  for  that  they  eate  it  greene  &  dry,  whole  and  beaten, 
in  the  pot,  and  in  sawces,  being  the  chiefe  sawce,  &  al 
the  spice  they  have  at  the  Indies.  When  this  Axi  is  taken 
moderately,  it  helps  and  comforts  the  stomack  for  diges- 
tion :  but  if  they  take  too  much,  it  hath  bad  effects,  far 
of  it  selfe  it  is  verie  hot,  fuminc;,  &  pierceth  ffreadj,  so 
as  the  use  thereof  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  fong 
folkes,  chiefely  to  the  soule,  for  that  it  provokes  to  hm. 
[III.  V.  956.]  They  use  Salt  to  temper  this  Axi,  having  great  fotw  to 
correct  it,  and  so  they  moderate  one  with  the  other  bf 
the  contrarietie  that  is  in  them.  They  use  also  Tomate% 
which  are  cold  and  very  wholesome.  It  is  a  kinde  of 
graine  great  and  full  of  juyce,  the  which  gives  a  sood 
taste  to  sawcc,  and  they  are  good  to  eate.  They  have 
generally  throughout  the  Indies  of  this  Indian  Pepper,  at 
the  Hands,  new  Spaine,  Peru,  and  all  the  rest  that  is  ds»» 
covered.  And  as  Mays  is  the  generall  graine  for  BtcmI, 
so  Axi  is  the  most  common  spice  for  sawces. 
OftkiPkMi  The  thing  wherein  was  most  resemblance,  in  mr 
^^-  opinion,  betwixt  the  Planes  at  the  Indies,  and  those  whicO 

Chap.  21.  ^j^^  Ancients  did  celebrate,  is  the  greatnesse  of  the  leaves^ 
for  that  these  have  them  very  great  and  coole.  But  in 
truth  there  is  no  more  comparison  nor  resemblance  of 
the  one  with  the  other,  then  there  is  (as  the  Proverbe  «uth) 
betwixt  an  Egge  and  a  Chesnut.  For  first,  the  andent 
plane  carries  no  fruite,  at  the  least,  they  made  no  account 
thereof,  but  the  chiefest  reason  why  they  esteemed  it, 
was,  for  the  shadow,  for  that  there  was  no  more  Sunne 
under  a  Plane  than  under  a  roofe.  And  contrariwise,  the 
reason  why  they  should  regard  it  at  the  Indies,  yea  make 
great  accompt  thereof,  is  by  reason  of  this  fruite,  which 
is  very  good ;  for  they  have  little  shade.  Moreover,  the 
ancient  Plane  had  the  body  so  bigge,  and  the  boughs  so 
P&n,  Bb.  2.  spread,  that  Plinie  rcporteth  of  one  Licinius  a  Romane 
'•  '•  Captaine,  who  with  eiehteene  of  his  companions  dined 

at  ease  in  th*  hollow  of  one  of  these  Planes :  and  of  the 
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Emperour  Guus  Gdigula,  who  with  eleven  of  his  ghests 
seated  upon  the  top  of  another  Plane,  where  he  made 
them  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  Indian  Planes  have 
neither  so  great  nor  hollow  bodies,  not  so  broad  boughs. 

The  leaves  of  the  Indian  Plane,  are  of  a  wonderful!  PRn,  Rb.  1 1 
bignesse,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  sufficient  to  cover  a  man  ^^*  i^* 
from  the  fbote  to  the  head.  It  is  a  Plant  that  makes  a 
stocke  within  the  earth,  out  of  the  which  springs  many 
and  simdry  siens  and  sprigges,  divided,  and  not  joyned 
together.  These  sprigges  grow  bigge,  every  one  making 
a  small  tree  apart,  and  in  growing  they  cast  forth  these 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine,  greene,  smooth,  and  great 
as  I  have  said.  When  it  is  growne  to  the  height  of  a 
stade  and  a  halfe,  or  two,  it  puts  forth  one  onely  bough 
of  finite,  whereon  sometimes  there  are  great  numbers  of 
this  fi^iite,  and  sometimes  lesse.  I  have  told  upon  some 
of  these  boughs  three  hundred,  whereof  every  one  was 
a  spanne  long  more  or  lesse,  and  two  or  three  fingers 
bigge;  yet  is  there  much  difference  herein,  betwixt  some 
and  others,  they  take  away  the  rinde,  and  all  the  rest  is 
a  firme  kemell  and  tender,  good  to  eate,  and  nourishing. 
This  fruite  inclines  more  to  cold  then  heate.  They  are 
accustomed  to  gather  the  boughes  or  dusters,  as  I  have 
said,  bein^  greene,  and  put  them  into  vessels,  where  they 
ripen,  bemg  well  covered,  especially  when  there  is  a 
cotaine  hearbe  minfi^led  with  it,  which  serves  for  this 
effect.  If  they  sufw  them  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  they 
have  a  better  taste,  and  a  very  good  smell,  like  to 
Camoisses  or  sweete  Apples.  They  last  almost  all  the 
ycare,  for  that  there  are  alwaies  yong  ones  that  grow  out 
of  this  stocke;  so  as  when  one  ends,  another  beginnes 
to  yeelde  his  fruite,  the  one  is  halfe  ripe,  and  the  other 
be«ns  to  bud  anew,  so  as  one  succeedes  another,  and  the 
froite  continues  the  whole  yeare.  In  gathering  the  cluster, 
dicj  cut  the  sprigge  or  stalke,  for  that  it  beares  but  one, 
and  never  but  once :  but  as  I  have  said,  the  stalke  remaines, 
and  casts  forth  new  sienes  or  stalkes,  untill  it  growes  old 
and  dies.     This  Plane  continues  many  yeares,  and  requires 
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much  moisture,  and  a  very  hot  ground.  Thev  put  tihes 
at  the  foote  of  it,  for  the  better  entertaining  thereof,  and 
they  make  small  groves  and  very  thicke :  the  leaie  b  as 
brrad  as  a  sheete  of  Paper,  or  little  lesse,  and  fbure  dmo 
as  long. 

Although  the  Plane  be  the  most  profitable,  vet  cktf 

OfC^mMd  Cacao  is  most  esteemed  at  Mexico,  and  the  Coca  in  Fern* 

^•^-  in  which  two  trees  they  have  great  superstition.     The 

^'  '*'  Cacao  is  a  fruite  little  lesse  then  Almonas,  yet  mofe  &t, 
the  which  being  roasted  hath  no  ill  taste.  It  is  so  mock 
esteemed  amongst  the  Indians  (yea  and  among  the 
Spaniards)  that  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  the  gretfat 
traffickes  of  new  Spaine :  for  being  a  drie  fruite,  mnd  ditf 
keepes  long  without  corruption,  they  carrie  whole  Shipi 
loaden  from  the  Province  of  Guatimalla.  The  hut  jenc 
an  English  Pirat  did  burne  in  the  Port  of  Guatuloo  ia 
new  Spaine,  above  a  hundred  thousand  charges  of  Cacia 

Csem  mmuy.  They  use  it  instead  of  money,  for  with  five  Cacaos  the? 
buy  one  thing,  with  thirtie  another,  and  with  a  hundred 
another,  without  any  contradiction ;  and  they  use  to  ghre 
it  to  the  poore  that  beg  for  almes.  The  chiefe  use  of 
this  Cacao,  is  in  a  drinke  which  they  call  Chochobfic, 
whereof  they  make  great  accompt  in  that  Country, 
foolishly,  and  without  reason ;  for  it  is  loathsome  to  sock 
as  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  having  a  skum  or  frodi 
that  is  very  unpleasant  to  taste,  if  they  be  not  very  vdl 
conceited  thereof.  Yet  it  is  a  drinke  very  much  ^Mrfmf4 
among  the  Indians,  wherewith  they  feast  Nobk  men  as 
they  passe  through  their  Countrie.  The  tree  whereon  this 
fhiite  growes,  is  of  reasonable  bignesse,  and  well  fashioned, 
it  is  so  tender,  that  to  keepe  it  fix)m  the  burning  of  the 
Sunne,  they  plant  neere  unto  it,  a  great  tree,  whidi  aenrcs 
onely  to  shadow  it,  and  they  call  it  the  mother  of  Cncno. 
There  are  places  where  they  are  like  to  the  Vines  and 
Olive  trees  of  Spaine.  The  Province  where  there  is 
greatest  abundance  for  the  traflficke  of  Marchandise^  is 

Cts,  Guatimalla.     There   growes    none    in    Peru,   but   Goes, 

wherein  they  hold  another  great  superstition,  which  1 
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to  be  fabulous.     It  is  a  kinde  of  Marchandise,  by  the 

which  all  their  Markets  and  Faires  are  made  with  great 

expedition.     This  Coca  whereof  they  make  such  account, 

is  a  small  greene  leafe,  which  groweth  upon  small  trees 

about  a  fadome  high,  and  in  hot  and  moist  grounds ;  every  [HI.  v.  957/ 

ibure  moneths  it  casts  forth  this  leafe,  which  they  call 

Tresmitas  or  Tremoy ;  it  requires  great  care  in  planting, 

being  very  tender,  and  much  more  to  keepe  it,  when  it 

is  nthered.     They  lay  it  in  order  in  long  and  narrow 

ba»et8,  and  so  lade  their  sheepe  of  the  Country,  which 

gee  in  troopes,  with  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  baskets 

of  this  marchandise. 

They  bring  it  commonly  from  the  Andes  and  vallies, 
where  there  is  an  extreame  heate,  and  where  it  raines 
continually  the  most  part  of  the  yeare :  wherein  the  Indians 
endure  much  labour  and  paine  to  entertaine  it,  and  often 
many  die ;  for  that  they  goe  from  the  Sierre  and  cold  places 
to  till  and  gather  them  in  the  Andes.     Their  use  is  to  OfMaffuy 
cany  it  in  their  mouthes,  chawing  it,  and  sucking  out  Tunal^ 
the  juice,  but  they  swallow  it  not.     They  say  it  gives  S^^^* 
them  great  coiirage,  and  is  very  pleasing  unto   them.  cotm. 
They  willingly  imploy  their  money  therein,  and  use  it  Ckap.  23. 
as  money. 

Maguey  is  a  tree  of  wonders,  whereof  the  Notaries  or  MMptey. 
Chapetons  (as  the  Indians  call  them)  are  wont  to  write 
miracles,  in  that  it  yeeldeth  Water,  Wine,  Oyle,  Vinegar, 
Home,  Sirrope,  Thred,  Needles,  and  a  thousand  oSier 
things.     It  is  a  tree  which  the  Indians  esteeme  much  in 
new  Spaine,  and  have  commonly  in  their  dwellings  some 
one  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  it  growes  in 
the  fields,  and  hath  great  and  large  leaves,  at  the  end 
wlieteof  is  a  strong  and  sharpe  point,  which  serves  to 
ftsten  little  pins,  or  to  sew  as  a  needle :  and  they  draw 
oof  of  this  leafe  as  it  were  a  kinde  of  thred  which  they 
use.     They  cut  the  body  which  is  bigge,  when  it  is  tender,  ManifiUcm 
wiierein  is  a  great  hollownesse,  by  which  the  substance  ^^'^f^ 
mounts  from  die  roote,  and  is  a  liquor  which  they  drinke      ^^^' 
like  water,  being  sweete  and  fresh.     This  liquor  being 
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sodden,   turnes  like  Wine,  which  growes   to   Vioegv, 
sufFring  it  to  soure,  and  boiling  it  more,  it  beoomei  ai 
honie,  and  boiling  it  halfe,  it  serves  as  sirrope :  wbkk  n 
healthfuU  enough,  and  of  good  taste;  in  mV  judccmeai 
it  is  better  then  the  sirrope  of  Raisons.     Thus  do  tkqr 
boile  this  liquor,  and  use  it  in  divers  sorts^  whereof  tkqr 
draw  a  good  quantitie,  for  that  in  some  season  tbtcf  dam 
daily  some  pots  of  this  liquor.     There  are  also  of  tkcse 
trees  in  Peru,  but  they  are  not  so  profitable  as  in  new 
Spaine.     The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hollow  and  soft*  sad 
serves  to  keepe  fire,  like  to  the  match  of  a  harqucbacv 
and  preserves  it  long :   I  have  seene  the  Indiana  use  ii 
to  that  end. 
TnaHtm.      The  Tunall  is  another  fiimous  tree  in  new  Spaine:  if 
wee  may  call  a  tree  a  heape  of  leaves  gathered  togctbsr 
one  upon  another,  it  is  the  strangest  fiishiond  tree  of  al 
other :  for  first  there  growes  one  Teafis  out  of  the  gronad. 
then  another  upon  it,  and  so  one  upon  one,  till  it  commetk 
to  his  perfection ;  but  as  the  leaves  grow  up,  and  on  cbe 
sides,  those  underneath  doe  become  great,  and  kxne  is 
a  manner  the  forme  of  leaves,  making  a  body  and  branchcSi 
which  are  sharpe,  pricking,  and  deformed,  so  as  ia  soeK 
places  they  doe  call  it  a  Thistle.     There  are  Thistles  or 
wilde  Tunalls,  the  which  doe  carrie  no  fruite,  or  else  it 
is  very  prickinc;  without  any  profit.     There  are  likewise 
planted    Tunalls    which    yeelde    fhiite    much    ^^Tfrnnt 
amongst  the  Indians,  the  which   they  call  TunaSi  sad 
they  are  much  greater  then  Plumbes,  and  long.     They 
open  the  shell  which  is  fat,  and  within  it  is  meste  sad 
small  graines,  like  to  those  of  figges,  which  be  very  siveeie; 
they  have  a  good  taste,  especially  the  white,  which  have 
a  pleasing  smell,  but  the  red  are  not  usually  so  good 
There  is  another  sort  of  Tunalls,  which  they  esteeme  mock 
more,  although  it  yeeldes  no  firuit,  yet  it  beares  aaodKr 
commoditie  and  profit,  which  is  of  the  graine,  for  thst 
certaine  small  wormes  brcede  in  the  leaves  of  this 
when  it  is  well  husbanded,  and  are  thereunto 
covered  with  a  certaine  small  fine  web,  which  doth 
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passe  them  in  daintily ;  and  this  is  that  Indian  Cochenille, 
so  famous,  and  wherewith  they  die  in  graine.  They  let 
it  drie,  and  being  dried,  carrie  it  into  Spaine,  which  is 
a  great  and  rich  marchandise.  The  arobe  of  this  Cochc- 
nifie  or  graine  is  worth  many  ducats.  In  the  fleete,  the 
yeare  1587.  they  did  bring  five  thousand  six  hundred 
seventie  seven  arobes,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred 
fourescore  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftie  peeces, 
and  commonly  there  comes  every  yeare  as  great  a  wealth. 

These  Tunalls  grow  in  temperate  grounds  inclining  to  /  tltinke  hie 
cold.     In  Peru  there  growes  none  to  this  day.     I  have  f^f^neth  JniU 
seene  some  Plants  in  opaine,  but  they  deserve  not  esti-  ^^^fl^g 
mation.     I  will  speake  something  likewise  of  the  Anir,  tv.  1.7.4. /, 
although  it  comes  not  from  a  tree,  but  from  an  hearbe,  Flukes 
(ot  that  it  serveth  for  the  dying  of  cloth,  and  is  a  marchan-  JoumalL 
dise  which  agrees  with  the  CTaine ;  it  groweth  in  great 
abundance  in  new  Spaine,  from  whence  there  came  in 
the  fieete  I  mentioned  5263.  arobes,  or  there  abouts,  which 
amounted  to  so  many  peeces.     Gotten  likewise  growes  Cotteu. 
upon  small  shrubs,  and  great  trees  like  to  little  apples, 
which  doe  open  and  yeelde  forth  this  webbe,  which  being 

fithered,  they  spinne  to  make  stufFes :  and  the  yeare  that 
make  of,  there  came  64CXX).  arobes. 
These  Plants  we  have  spoken  of,  are  the  most  profitable 
of  the  Indies,  and  the  most  necessarie  for  the  life  of  man  : 
jret  there  are  many  other  that  are  good  to  eate,  among 
the  which  the  Mameys  are  esteemed,  being  in  fashion  like  O/Mameys^ 
to  great  Peaches,  and  bigger,  they  have  one  or  two  stones  Guavyavos, 
within  them,  and  their  meate  is  somewhat  hard.     There  ^^i^^^'' 
arc  some  sweete,  and  others  somewhat  sowre,  and  have      ^^'   ^' 
the  rinde  hard.     They  make  conserves  of  the  meate  of 
this  fhiite,  which  is  like  to  Marmelade.     The  use  of  this 
finiite  is  reasonable  good,  but  the  conserves  they  make 
fliereof,  are  better.     They  grow  in  Hands.     I  have  not 
seene  any  in  Peru.     It  is  agreat  tree,  well  fashioned,  and 
a  reasonable  faire  leafe.     The  Guavyavos  be  other  trees 
wludi  commonly  carrie  an  ill  fruite,  nill  of  sowre  kernels,  [III.  v.  958.] 
and  are  like  to  little  Apples.     It  is  a  tree  little  esteemed 
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upon  the  firme  Land  and  at  the  Hands,  for  tbcf  nj  it 
smels  like  to  the  Punaises.     The  taste  and  savour  of  thsi 
fruite  is  verie  grosse,  and  the  substance  unholeaome.    In 
Saint  Dominique  and  other  Hands,  there  are  whole  Mouii- 
taines  full  of  these  Guavavos,  and  they  say,  there  was  00 
such  kindes  of  trees  before  the  Spaniards  came  there,  but 
that  they  brought  them  they  know  not  from  whence 
This  tree  hath  multiplied  infinitely,  for  that  there  is  do 
Beast  that  will  eate  the  kernels  or  the  graine,  so  as  beio^ 
thus  scattered  on  the  earth,  being  hot  and  moist,  it  muk- 
plies  in  this  sort.     In  Peru,  the  Guayavos  differs  fron 
others,  for  that  the  fruite  is  not  red,  but  white,  oesthcr 
hath  it  any  ill  smell,  but  is  of  a  very  good  taste ;  and  of 
what  sort  of  Guayavos  soever  it  be,  the  fruite  is  as  good 
as  the  best  of  Spaine,  especially  of  those  which  they  cdl 
Guayavos  de  Matos,  and  of  other  little  white  GumyviDes. 
It  is  a  fruite  reasonably  holesome,  and  agrees  widi  ds 
stomack,  being  of  a  strong  digestion,  and  cold.     The 
Paltas  commonly  are  bote  and  delicate.     The  P^to  is  s 

great  tree,  and  carries  a  faire  leafe,  which  hath  m  fruit 
ke  to  great  Peares :  within  it  hath  a  great  stone,  and  al 
the  rest  is  soft  meate,  so  as  when  they  are  full  ripe,  they 
are  as  it  were  Butter,  and  have  a  delicate  taste.  In  Feni 
the  Paltas  are  great,  and  have  a  verie  hard  skale,  wUch 
may  be  taken  off  whole.  This  fruite  is  most  usudl  b 
Mexico,  having  a  thinne  skinne,  which  may  be  pilfed  Bkc 
an  Apple :  they  hold  it  for  a  very  holesome  meate,  and  as 
I  have  said,  it  declines  a  little  from  heate.  These 
Mamayes,  Guayavos,  and  Paltos,  be  the  Indians  PeachcSi 
Apples,  and  Peares ;  and  yet  would  I  rather  choose  then 
of  Europe. 
CJtictfsus.  The  Marmalad  is  that  which  they  call  Capotes,  or 
Chico^apotes,  which  have  a  sweete  taste,  and  neere  unto 
the  colour  of  Marmalade.  Some  Crollos  (for  so  they 
called  the  Spaniards  borne  at  the  Indies)  sav  that  thb 
fhiite  passeth  all  the  fruites  of  Spaine  in  excellende :  yet 
am  I  not  of  that  opinion.  Those  Chico^apotes  or  G^xMeSi 
wherein  there  is  little  difference,  grow  in  the  hotest  puts 
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of  new  Spaincy  neither  have  I  knowledge  of  anv  such 
fruite  in  die  firme  Land  of  Peru.  As  for  the  Blancke- 
manger,  it  is  that  Annona  or  Guanavana,  which  growcs 
in  the  firme  Land,  which  is  fashioned  like  unto  a  r care, 
a  little  sharpe  and  opened,  within  it  is  white,  tender  and 
soft  like  Butter,  sweete  and  of  a  pleasing  taste :  It  is  no 
white  meate,  though  they  call  it  Blanckemanger. 

There  are  some  grosse  Fruites,  as  those  which  they  Of  many  son 
call  Lucumes  (of  which  fruite  they  speake  in  a  Proverbe,  e/>w^  3>/« 
that  it  is  a  counterfet   price.)     The  Guanos,   Pacayes,  jjj^^  /-.i 
Hubos,  and  the  Nuts  which  they  call  Imprisoned :  which  ^j,^,^  and 
fruites  seeme  to  many,  to  be  the  same  kinde  of  Nuts  we  Almonds  of 
have  in  Spaine.     I  doe  not  thinke  it  good  to  passe  away  Chachapoyas, 
under  silence  the  Cocos  or  Indian  Palmes,  by  reason  of  ^^'  *^" 
a  verie  notable  propertie  it  hath.     I  call  them  Palmes,  not 
properly,  or  that  it  beares  Dates,  but  that  they  are  trees 
like  to  other  Palmes.     They  are  high  and  strong,  and  the 
higher  they  grow,   the  broader   they   stretch  out   their 
branches.     These  Cocos  yeeld  a  fruite  which  they  likewise  Cocos, 
call  Cocos,  whereof  they  commonly  make  vessels  to  drinke 
in,  and  some  they  say  have  a  vertue  against  poison,  and 
to  cure  the  paine  in  the  side.     The  nutte  and  meate  being 
dried,  is  good  to  eate,  and  comes  neere  in  take  to  greene 
Chesnuts.     When  the  Coco  is  tender  upon  the  tree,  the 
substance  within  it,  is  as  it  were  Milke,  which  they  drinke 
for  daintinesse,  and  to  refresh  them  in  time  of  heate.     I 
have  seene  of  these  trees  in  Saint  Jean  de  Port  Ricco,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  they  report  a  wonderfull 
thing,  that  every  moneth  or  Moone,  this  tree  casts  forth 
a  new  branch  of^  this  Cocos ;  so  as  it  yeeldcs  fhiite  twelve 
times  in  the  ycare,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Apocalips :  and 
in  truth  this  seemes  like  unto  it,  for  that  all  the  branches 
are  of  different  ages,  some  beginning,  others  being  ripe, 
and  some  halfe  ripe.     These  Cocos  are  commonly  of  the 
feme  and  bignesse  of  a  smaU  Melon.     There  is  of  another 
kinde,  which  they  call  Coquillos,  the  which  is  a  better 
finite,  whereof  there  be  some  in  Chille.     They  are  some- 
wliat  lesse  then  Nuts,  but  more  round.     There  is  another 
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kinde  of  Cocos,  which  have  not  the  keraell  so  oylie,  but 
within  they  have  a  great  number  of  small  fruits  fikc 
Almonds,  like  unto  the  graines  of  a  Pomgranmt. 

These  Almonds  are  thrice  as  bigge  as  Siose  of  Cistilhi, 

and  resemble  them  in  taste,  though  they  be  more  ahvpe, 

and  likewise  moist  and  ovlie.     It  is  a  good  meafe,  they 

use  it  also  in  feasting,  for  lacke  of  /Umonds  to  make 

Marchpanes,   and   such   other   things.     They  call   dieiD 

Almwds.        Almonds  of  the  Andes,  for  that  these  Cocos  grow  abund- 

antlv  upon  the  Andes  of  Peru ;  they  are  so  strong  aod 

hard,  as  to  open  them,  they  must  beate  them  with  a  grcst 

stone,  when  they  fall  from  the  tree.     If  they  chance  to 

hit  any  one  on  the  head,  he  hath  no  more  neede  of  anjr 

Surgeon.     It  is  an  incredible  thing,  that  within  the  hoDov 

of  these  Cocos,  which  are  no  bieger  than  the  rest,  or  litde 

more,  there  are  such  a  multitucfe  of  these  Almonds.     BoC 

as  touching  Almonds  and  other  fhiits,  all  trees  must  ycchk 

to  the  Almonds  of  Chachapoyas,  which  I  cannot  otherwise 

call.     It  is  the  most  pleasing,  delicate  and  wholesome 

fruite  of  all  that  I  have  seene  at  the  Indies. 

Ofmrnnaud      The  Indians  are  great  lovers  of  flowers,  and  in  new 

^spwm,  Spaine  more  then  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid,  and 

tneswlddk      therefore  they  are  accustomed  to  make  many  kindes  of 

yeeUe  meff  a  Nosegaies,  which  there  they  call  Suchilles,  with  such  prettie 

JUwer^\^h»w  varietie  and  art,  as  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing.     They 

^^ifT"^  have  a  custome  amongst  them,  that  the  chiefest  man  offer 

^  '^   '        their  Suchillos  or  nosegayes  in  honour  to  Noblemen,  and 

to  their  ghosts ;  and  they  presented  us  with  such  abund* 

ance  as  wee  passed  through  that  Countrey,  as  wee  knew 

[III.  V.  959.]  not  what  to  doe  with  them ;  and  at  this  day  they  use  the 

principall  flowers  of  Castile,  to  that  end,  for  that  they 

grow   better    there    than    here,    as   Gilli-flowers,    Roaes, 

Jasmins,  Violets,  Orange  flowers,  and  other  sorts  which 

they  have  transported  out  of  Spaine.     The  Rose  tree 

groweth  too  fast  in  some  places,  so  as  they  beare  no  Rosea. 

Acd^ntspr^  It  chanced  one  day  that  a  Rose  tree  was  burned,  and  the 

^iWMstsrts,  5Jgj^3  which  sprowted  out,  presently  bare  abundance  of 

Roses,  and  thereby  they  learned  to  prune  them,  and  to 
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cut  off  the  superfluous  branches,  so  as  at  this  day  they 
yeelde  reasonable  store  of  Roses.  But  besides  these 
kindes  of  flowers,  which  have  beene  transported  from 
hence,  there  are  many  others,  whose  names  I  doe  not 
know,  whereof  some  are  red,  blew,  yellow,  violet  and 
white,  with  a  thousand  different  colours,  which  the  Indians 
did  use  to  carry  on  their  heads,  as  feathers  for  ornament. 
True  it  is,  that  many  of  these  flowers  are  onely  pleasing 
to  the  si^ht,  having  no  good  savoiu*,  either  they  are  grosse, 
or  else  Oiey  have  none  at  all ;  and  yet  there  be  some  of 
an  excellent  sent.  As  those  which  grow  upon  a  tree 
tearmed  by  them  Floripondio  or  carry  flower,  which  beares 
no  fruite,  but  onely  these  flowers,  which  are  greater  than 
the  Lillie,  and  are  like  to  little  Bels,  all  white,  which 
have  within  them  small  threds,  as  we  see  in  the 
Lillie:  it  leaves  not  all  the  yeare  to  beare  these  flowers, 
whose  smell  is  wonderfuU  sweete  and  agreeable,  especially 
in  the  cook  of  the  morning.  The  Viceroy  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo  sent  of  these  trees  unto  King  Phillip,  as  a 
thing  worthy  to  be  planted  in  royall  Gardens.  In  new 
Spaine  the  Indians  esteeme  much  of  a  flower,  which  they 
call  Volosuchil,  which  signifieth  flower  of  the  heart,  for 
that  it  beares  the  forme  of  a  heart,  and  is  not  much  lesse. 
The  flower  of  Granadille  is  held  for  an  admirable  thing, 
and  they  say,  it  hath  in  it  the  markes  of  the  Passion,  and 
that  therein  they  note  the  nailes,  the  piller,  the  whips,  and 
crowne  of  thornes,  and  the  woimds,  wherein  they  are  not 
altogether  without  reason,  and  yet  to  find  out  and  observe 
these  things,  it  requires  some  pietie  to  cause  beleefe :  but 
it  is  verv  exquisite  and  faire  to  the  eye,  although  it  have 
00  smel^  &c. 

The  balme  which  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  is  not  OfBaim. 
of  the  same  kinde  of  right  Balme  which  they  bring  from 
Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  in  old  time  was  in  Judea,  which 
Jttdea  (as  Plinie  writeth)  did  of  all  the  world  possesse  pftn.  nh,  \i 
this  greatnesse,  untill  the  Emperour  Vespasian  Drought  ^.15- 
it  10  Rome  and  into  Italie.     At  the  Indies  I  have  secne  ^^-  *^- 
the  Tree  from  whence  they  draw  the  Balme,  which  is  as 
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big  as  a  Pomgranat  tree,  and  something  neere  the  fashion : 
and  if  my  memorie  failes  me  not,  it  hath  nothing  cominos 
StrsS,  nb.  16.  with  the  Vine,  although  that  Strabo  writes,  thmt  Sic  andcat 
^^^^-         tree  of  Balme,  was  of  the  bignesse  of  a  Pomgranat  tret 
But  in  their  accidents  &  operations,  their  liquors  are  alike, 
as  likewise  they  be  in  their  admirable  smels,  &  in  the 
cxire  and  healing  of  wounds  in  colour  and  substance,  seeing 
they  report  of  other  Balmes  that  there  is  some  widce, 
Vermillion,  grecne  and  blacke,  the  which  is  likewise  seeae 
in  that  of  the  Indies.     And  as  they  drew  forth  the  aocicac 
in  cutting  and  making  incisions  in  the  barke,  to  cause 
the  liquor  to  distill  out,  so  doe  they  with  that  at  the  Indies, 
although  it  distils  in  ^eater  abundance.     And  as  in  the 
ancient  there  is  one  kmde  which  is  pure,  the  which  thejr 
call  Opobalsamum,  which  be  the  verie  teares  that  disdu, 
so  as  there  is  another  sort  which  is  not  so  exquisite,  the 
which  they  draw  from  the  barke  and  leaves  strained  sad 
boiled  on  the  fire,  the  which  they  call  XilobalssannmL 
The  like  is  also  in  the  Indian  Balmes ;  there  is  one  pure 
that  distils  from  the  tree,  and  others  that  the  Indians  mv 
out  by  straining  and  boiling  the  leaves  and  wood.     The 
Apostolike  Sea  hath  given  libertie  to  give  Creame  of 
Balme  at  the  Indies,  and  that  they  should  use  it  in  Confir- 
mation and  other  ceremonies  which  they  use. 
OfAmUr^         Next  to  Balme,  Amber  holds  the  second  place:   it  b 
MM^t/Irr        another  liquor  which  is  likewise  sweet  and  medicinal!,  but 
Cmmmii  and  ^^^  thicke,  and  turnes  into  a  paste  of  a  hot  complezioa, 
Dnff^wltick   ^'^d   a  good   perfume.     This   Amber  comes   from    new 
tkej  bring       Spaine,  which  hath  that  advantage  above  other  Provinces 
fim  the  Indus  in  Gummes,  Liquors,  and  juyce  of  Trees,  whereby  they 
Ck4f,  29.       )^2vt  such  abundance  of  matter,  for  perfume  and  physicke, 
as  is  the  Anime,  whereof  there  comes  great  store.  Copal 
or  Suchicopal,  which  is  another  kinde,  Storax  and  Incense, 
which  have  excellent  operations,  and  have  a  very  good 
smell  fit  for  fumigations.     Likewise  the  Tacamahaca  and 
Caranna,   which   are  also   very   medicinall.     They   bring 
likewise  from  this  Province  oile  of  Aspicke,  which  the 
Physicians  and  Painters  use  much,  the  one  for  plaisters, 
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the  other  to  vernish  their  pictures.     They  bring  also  for 
the  Physicians  Cassia  fistula,  the  which  growes  plentifully  cas.  Fistula. 
in  Saint  Dominique.     It  is  a  great  Tree,  which  carries 
these  Canes  as  his  fruit.     They  brought  in  the  fleet 
iprherein    I    came    from    Saint    Dominioue    fortie    eight 
Quintals   of   Cassia    fistula.     Salcepareille    is    not   lesse  SakiparUIa. 
knowne,  for  a  thousand  remedies  wherein  it  is  used. 
There  came  in  the  same  fleet  fiftie  Quintals  from  the 
same  Iland.     There  is  much  of  this  Salcepareille  at  Peru, 
and  most  excellent  in  the  Province  of  Guajraquil,  which 
is   under  the  Line.     Many  goe  to  be  cured  into  this 
Province,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  pure 
water  onely  which  they  drinke,  gives  them  health,  for 
that  it  passeth  by  rootes  as  I  have  said,  from  whence  it 
drawes  this  vertue,  so  as  there  needes  no  great  covering 
or  garments  to  make  a  man  sweat  in  that  Coimtrie.     The 
wood  of  Guayac,  which  they  call  Lignum  sanctum,  or  Lifftum  viue, 
Indian  wood,  crowes  abundandy  in  the  same  Hands,  and 
is  as  heavie  as  Iron,  so  as  it  presendy  sinkes  in  the  water : 
hereof  they  brought  in  the  same  fleet  three  hundred  and 
fiftie  Quintals,  and  thev  might  have  brought  twentie, 
yea,  a  hundred  thousand  of  this  wood,  if  there  were  use 
for  it.     There  came  in  the  same  fleet,  and  from  the  same 
Iland,  one  hundred  and  thirtie  Quintals  of  Bresil  wood, 
the  which  is  fiery  red,  so  well  knowne,  and  much  used  in  [m.  v.  960.] 
dying  and  other  things.     There  are  at  the  Indies  infinite 
numbers  of  other  aromaticall  Woods,  Gummes,  Oiles,  and 
Drugs,  so  as  it  is  not  possible  to  name  them  all,  neither 
doth  it  now  much  import.     I  say  onely,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings  Inguas  of  Cusco,  and  the  Mexicane  Kings,  jmuunt 
there  were  many  CTeat  personages  expert  in  curing  of  PkyskUms. 
diseases  with  simples,  and  did  goodly  cures,  having  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  vertues  and  properties  of  Herbs, 
Rootes,   Woods,    and   Plants,    which    grow    there,   and 
whereof  the  Ancients  of  Europe  have  had  no  knowledge. 
There  are  a  thousand  of  these  simples  fit  to  purge,  &c. 

Woods  are  so  many  and  great,  that  it  hath  beene  need- 
full  (passing  through  some  parts  of  the  Indies,  especially 
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where  they  newly  entred)  to  make  their  way,  10  cutting 
downe  Trees,  and  pulling  up  Bushes,  so  that  (u  soccc 
religious  men  have  written  that  have  tried  it)  thejr  oouU 
not  sometimes  have  passed  above  a  league  in  a  daf .    Opt 
of  our  brothers  (a  man  worthy  of  credit)  reporttd  iiato 
us,  that  being  strayed  in  the  Mountaines,  not  knoviag 
which  wav  hee  should  passe,  he  fell  among  such  thickc 
StranfftraviL  Bushes,  that  hee  was  forced  to  eoe  upon  them,  without 
setting  foot  to  the  ground,  by  the  space  of  fifteea  whok 
daves :  and  to  see  the  Sunne,  or  to  marke  some  way  ia 
this  thicke  Forest  full  of  wood,  hee  was  forced  to  diiobt 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  Trees  to  discover.     He  dot 
shall  reade  the  discourse  of  his  travell,  how  ofteii  he  vis 
lost,  and  the  wayes  hee  passed,  with  the  strange  adveotwa 
that  happened  unto  him,  the  which  I  have  written  brieflj, 
being  so  worthy  the  knowledge,  and  haviiLg  my  seiie 
travdled  a  litde  over  the  Mountaines  at  the  Indies,  woe 
it  but  the  eighteene  leapiies  betwixt  Nombre  de  Dim  aad 
Panama,  may  well  juc^e  what  great  Forests  thete  «t. 
So  as  having  no  winter  in  those  parts,  to  nip  them  with 
cold,  and  the  humiditie  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth  bciag 
so  great,  as  the  Mountaines  bring  forth  infinite  Forests. 
and  the  Playnes  which  they  call  Savanas,  great  plentk 
of  grasse :   there  is  no  want  of  Pasture  for  feeding,  of 
Timber  for  building,  nor  of  Wood  for  fuell.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  set  downe  the  differences  and  formes  of  90  muj 
wilde  Trees,  for  that  the  names  of  the  greatest  part  art 
unknowne. 

Cedars  in  old  time  so  much  esteemed,  are  there  very 
common,  both  for  buildings  and  ships,  and  they  are  ot 
divers  sorts,  some  white,  and  some  red,  very  odcniferant. 
There  are  great  store  of  Bay  trees,  very  pleasant  to  behcdd 
upon  the  Andes  of  Peru,  upon  the  Mountaines,  in  the 
Hands  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  new  Spaine.  There  are  also 
infinite  numbers  of  Palmes  and  Ccivas,  whereof  the 
Indians  make  their  Canoes,  which  are  Boates  nuule  of 
one  piece.  They  bring  into  Spaine  from  the  Havana. 
excellent  timber.     In  the  Hand  of  Cuba,  there  are  infinite 
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numbers  of  like  trees,  as  Ebene,  Caovana,  Grenadille, 
Cedars,  and  other  kindes  which  I  doe  not  know.  There 
are  great  Pine  trees  in  new  Spaine,  though  they  be  not 
so  stroofi;  as  those  in  Spaine:  they  beare  no  pignous  or 
kernels,  but  emptie  apples.  The  Oakes  as  they  call  them 
of  Guayaquil,  is  an  excellent  wood  and  sweet,  when  they 
cut  it ;  yea  there  are  Canes  or  most  high  Reeds,  of  whose 
boughs  or  small  reedes  they  doe  make  Bottles  and  Pitchers 
to  carry  water,  and  doe  likewise  use  them  in  their  build- 
inj^.  There  is  likewise  the  wood  of  Mansle  or  Firre, 
whereof  they  make  masts  for  their  ships,  and  they  hold 
them  as  strong  as  Iron.  Molle  is  a  tree  of  many  vertues, 
which  casteth  forth  small  boughes,  whereof  the  Indians 
make  wine.  In  Mexico  they  call  it  the  tree  of  Peru,  for 
that  it  came  from  thence:  but  it  growes  also  in  new 
Spaine,  and  better  then  those  in  f  eru.  There  are  a 
thousand  other  Trees,  which  were  a  superfluous  labour 
to  intreat  of,  whereof  some  are  of  an  exceeding  greatnesse, 
I  will  speake  onely  of  one  which  is  in  Tlaco  Chavoya,  GnatTm. 
three  leajraes  from  Guayaca  in  new  Spaine :  this  tree  being 
measured  within,  being  hollow,  was  found  to  have  nine 
£ulome,  and  without,  neere  to  the  roote,  sixteene,  and 
somewhat  higher,  twelve.  This  tree  was  strooke  with 
lightning  from  the  toppe  to  the  bottome,  through  the 
heart,  the  which  caused  this  hoUownesse:  they  say  that 
befcuT  the  thunder  fell  upon  it,  it  was  able  to  shaddow 
a  thousand  men,  and  therefore  they  did  assemble  there 
for  their  dances  and  superstitions :  yet  to  this  day  there 
doth  remaine  some  boughes  and  verdure,  but  not  much. 
They  know  not  what  kinde  of  tree  it  is,  but  they  say 
if  is  a  kinde  of  Cxdar.  Such  as  shall  flnde  this  strange, 
let  them  reade  what  Plinie  reportcth  of  the  Plaine  of  pun.  Rh,  i : 
Lidia,  the  hollow  whereof  contained  fourescore  foot  and  ^-  i- 
one,  and  seemed  rather  a  Cabbin  or  a  House,  then  the 
liolk>w  of  a  tree,  his  boughes  like  a  whole  wood,  the 
ihaddow  whereof  covered  a  great  part  of  the  field.  By 
that  which  is  written  of  this  Tree,  we  have  no  great  cause 
Co  wonder  at  the  Weaver,  who  had  his  dwelling  and  Loome 
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in  the  hollow  of  a  Chesnut  tree :  and  of  another  Cliesnat 
tree,  if  it  were  not  the  very  same,  into  the  hoUow  whatof 
there  entered  eighteene  men  on  Horsebacke,  and  pund 
out  without  disturbing  one  another.     The  Indians  did 
conmionly  use  their  loolatries  in  these  Trees,  so 
and  deformed,  even  as  did  the  auncient  Gentiles,  as 
Writers  of  our  time  doe  report. 
OfPUmisoHd      The  Indians  have  received  more  profit,  and  have  bia 
>w>/ or^i    better  recompenced  in  Plants  that  have  bin  brou^t  from 
cdfTudtut  9f  Sp^*^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  Merchandise,  for  that  Uiose  few 
Sfmn  f  tki     which  are  carried  nrom  the  Indies  into  Spaine,  grow  litdt 
l9£is.  there,  and  multiply  not,  and  contrariwise  the  great  number 

Ckaf,  31.      that  have  beene  carried  from  Spaine  to  the  Indies,  pronr 
well  and  multiply  matly:   I  know  not  whether  I  snifl 
attribute  it  to  the  bountie  of  the  Plants  that  goe  froai 
hence,  or  to  the  goodnesse  of  the  soyle  that  is  that. 
Finally,  there  is  at  the  Indies  anv  good  thing  that  Spaiae 
brings  forth :  in  some  places  it  is  Detter,  in  some  wone, 
[III.  V.  961.]  as  Wheate,  Barley,  Hearbes,  and  all  kinds  of  Pulses,  also 
Lettuce,  Coleworts,  Radishes,  Onions,  Garlike,  Fardey, 
Tumeps,    Parseneps,    Becengenes,   or   Apples   of    lovt, 
Siccorie,  Beetes,  Spinage,  Pease,  Beanes,  Fetches:   and 
finally,  whatsoever  groweth  here  of  any  profit,  so  as  sD 
that  have  voyaged  thither,  have  beene  curious  to  cvry 
Seedes  of  all  sorts,  and  all  have  growne,  although  divenlf, 
some  more,  some  lesse.     As  for  those  trees  that  have  mon 
abundantly  fructified,  be  Orenge-trees,  Limons,  Citrons, 
and  other  of  that  sort.     In  some  parts  there  are  at  this 
day,  as  it  were  whole  Woods  and  Forrests  of  Orange  trees : 
tha  which  seeming  strange  unto  me,  I  asked  who  had 
planted  the  fields  with  so  many  Orange  trees  .^  they  made 
NdtMns         me  answer,  that  it  did  come  by  chance,  for  that  Oranges 
kmh^a^rii.      being  fidlcn  to  the  ground,  and  rotten,  their  seedes  did 
spring,  and  of  those  which  the  water  had  carried  away 
into  divers  parts,  these  Woods  grew  so  thicke :    which 
seemed  to  mee  a  very  good  reason.     I  have  said  that 
this  fruitc  hath  generally  increased  most  at  the  Indies, 
for  that  I  have  not  beene  in  any  place  but  I  finde  Orange 
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trees,  for  that  all  their  soile  is  hot  and  moist,  which  this 
tree  most  desires.  There  growes  not  any  upon  the  Sierre 
or  Mountaine,  but  they  carrie  them  from  the  vallies  or 
Sea  coast.  The  conserve  of  Oranges  which  they  doe 
make  at  the  Ilands,  is  the  best  I  have  seene  any  where : 
Peaches,  Presses,  and  Apricockes  have  greatly  multiplied, 
especially  in  new  Spaine.  At  Peru  there  growes  few  of 
these  kindes  of  fruites,  except  Peaches,  and  much  lesse 
in  the  Hands.  There  growes  Apples  and  Peares,  yet  but 
scarcely:  there  are  but  few  Plumbs,  but  aboundance  of 
Figges,  chiefly  in  Peru.  They  finde  Quinces  in  all  the 
Countrie  of  the  Indies,  and  in  new  Spaine,  in  such 
aboundance,  as  they  gave  us  fifrie  choice  ones  for  halfe 
a  riall.  There  is  great  store  of  Pomegranats,  but  thev 
are  all  sweete,  for  the  sharpe  are  not  there  esteemed. 
There  are  very  good  Melons  in  some  parts  of  Peru. 
Cherries  both  wilde  and  tame  have  not  prospered  well 
at  the  Indies,  the  which  I  doe  not  impute  to  want  of 
temperature,  for  that  there  is  of  all  sorts,  but  to  careles- 
nesse,  or  that  they  have  not  well  observed  the  temperature. 
To  conclude,  I  doe  not  finde  that  in  those  parts  there 
wants  any  daintie  fruite.  As  for  grosse  fruites,  they  have 
no  Beillottes  nor  Chesnuts,  neither  doe  I  finde  that  any 
have  growne  there  to  this  day.  Almonds  grow  there, 
but  rarely.  They  carry  from  Spaine,  for  such  as  are 
daintie  mouthed,  both  Almonds,  Nuts,  and  Filberds :  but 
I  have  not  knowne  they  had  any  Medlers  or  Services, 
which  imports  little. 

There  growes  no  Wine  nor  Grapes  in  the  Hands,  nor  o/Gnj^/, 
firme  Land,  but  in  new  Spaine,  there  are  some  Vines  Fiws^ORves^ 
which  beare  Grapes,  and  yet  make  no  Wine.     The  cause  Mulherrus^ 
is,  (br  that  the  Grape  ripens  not  well,  by  reason  of  the  ^^^^'v 
raine  that  fids  in  the  Moneths  of  July  and  August,  which  ^f,/  32. 
hinders  their  ripening,  so  as  they  serve  onely  to  eate. 
Thcv  carry  Wine  out  of  Spaine,  and  fit)m  the  Gtnaries, 
to  aU  parts  of  the  Indies,  except  Peru  and  the  Realme  of 
Chille.     There  arc  some  places  where  the  Vines  are  not 
watered,  neither  from  heaven  nor  earth,  and  yet  they 
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increase  in  great  abundance,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Yea,  aod 
in  the  ditches  that  they  call  Villacuzi,  in  which  phca 
they  finde  ditches,  or  th'  earth  sunke  downc  amoogv  the 
dead  Sands,  which  are  thorowout  the  yeare  of  a  wooderiiiD 
coolenesse,  and  yet  it  raines  not  there  at  any  time,  nddKr 
is  there  any  manner  of  meanes  to  water  it  aitifictiOf : 
the  reason  is,  because  the  soile  is  spongious,  and  ndu 
up  the  water  of  the  rivers  that  fall  n-om  the  MountatBe, 
which  moisten  these  Sands,  or  else  it  is  the  moittaoK 
of  the  Sea,  as  others  suppose,  which  passing  over  cbis 
Sand,  is  the  cause  why  it  is  not  barren  nor  unprofittUe, 
as  the  Philosopher  teaches.     The  Vines  have  so  increased 
there,  as  for  this  cause  onely  the  tithes  of  the  Chufcho 
are  multiplied  five  or  six  times  double  within  these  twcabt 
yeares.     And  it  is  strange,  that  in  the  Citie  of  Cusoo  yot 
Gn^s  mU  shall  finde  ripe  Grapes  all  the  yeare  long :  the  leasoa  ii 
tkiyeere.    (as  they  say)  for  that  those  Vallies  bring  forth  fruits  is 
divers  moneths  of  the  yeare,  either  for  tl^t  they  cut  tbdr 
Vines  in  divers  seasons,  or  that  this  varietie  pcocccdo 
from  the  qualitie  of  the  soile :  but  whatsoever  it  be,  ii 
is  most  certaine,  there  are  some  Vallies  which  carrie  ftuice 
all  the  yeare.     If  any  one  wonder  at  this,  it  nuiy  be  he 
will  wonder  much  more  at  that  which  I  shall  say,  and 
perchance    not   beleeve   it.     There   are   Trees   in   Pere, 
SiraMgt       whereof  the  one  part  yeeldes  fruite  one  sixe  moneths  of 
frucHjfyiug.  the  yeare,  and  the  other  halfe  part  yeeldes  fruite  the  other 
six  moneths.     In  Malla  whicn  is  thirteene  leagues  froiD 
the  Citie  of  Kings,  there  is  a  Figgc  tree,  whereof  the 
one  halfe  which   is  towards  the  South,  is  igreene,  and 
yeeldeth  his  fruite  one  season  of  the  yeare,  that  is,  wha 
it  is  summer  upon  the  Sicrre,  and  the  other  moitie  towaidi 
the  Lanos  or  Sea  coast,  is  greene,  and  yeeldes  his  fruite 
in  the  other  contrarie  season,  when  it  is  summer  upon 
the  Lanos,  which  growcth  from  the  divers  temperature, 
and  the  ayre  which  commcth  from  the  one  part,  and  the 
other.     The  revenue  of  Wine  there  is  not  small,  but  it 
goeth  not  out  of  the  Countric.     But  the  Silke  that  is 
made  in  new  Spaine  is  transported  into  other  Countries, 
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as  to  Peru.  There  were  no  Mulberrie  trees  in  the  Indies, 
but  such  as  were  brought  from  Spaine,  and  they  grow 
wcU,  especially  in  the  Province  which  they  call  Mistecqua, 
where  there  are  Silke-wormes,  and  they  put  to  worke  the 
Silke  they  gather,  whereof  they  make  verie  good  TafFa- 
taes:  yet  to  this  day  they  have  made  neither  Damaske, 
Sattin,  nor  Velvet.  The  Sugar  yet  is  a  greater  revenue, 
fer  they  not  onely  spend  it  at  the  Indies,  but  also  they 
aurrie  much  into  Spaine,  for  the  Canes  grow  exceeding 
well  in  manie  parts  of  the  Indies.  They  have  built  their 
engins  in  the  Hands,  in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  and  in  other 
parts,  which  yeeldeth  them  a  very  great  revenue. 

It  was  told  me,  that  the  engine  for  Sugar  in  Nasca,  [III.  v.  962.] 
was  worth  yeerly  above  thirtie  thousand  pieces  of  revenue. 
That  of  Chicama  joyning  to  Truxillo,  was  likewise  of 
great  revenue,  and  those  of  new  Spaine  are  of  no  lesse ; 
and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  store  they  consume 
at  the  Indies.  They  brought  from  the  Hand  of  Saint 
Dominique,  in  the  fleet  wherein  I  came,  eight  himdred 
ninetie  eight  chests  of  Sugar,  which  being  (as  I  did  see) 
shipped  at  Port  Ricco  (every  chest  (in  my  opinion)  weighed 
eight  Arobes,  every  Arobe  weighing  five  and  twentie 
pounds,  which  are  two  hundred  weight  of  Sugar)  is  the 
chiefe  revenue  of  these  Hands,  so  much  are  men  given 
to  the  desire  of  sweet  things.  There  are  likewise  Olives  oRves  hut  no 
and  Olive  trees  at  the  Indies,  I  sav  in  Mexico  and  in  OiU, 
Peru,  vet  hath  there  not  beene  to  this  day  any  Mill  for 
Oile,  tor  that  they  eate  all  their  Olives,  and  dresse  them 
weU :  they  finde  the  charge  is  greater  to  make  Oile  then 
the  profit,  and  therefore  they  carry  all  the  Oile  they  doe 
spend  from  Spaine.  And  here  we  will  end  with  plants, 
and  will  passe  to  such  beasts  as  be  at  the  Indies. 
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-    Bowles  in  the  Indies. 

.  .  .litre  kindes  of  beasts  at  the  Indies, 

9flk^  ^.  .^    vdve  beene  carried  from  Spaine ; 

J^B^  !ie  same  kinde  we  have  in  Europe, 

^^^  ,  .^^   l^y   the  Spaniards ;  and  others  are 

'c  cs  whereof  there  are  none  in  Spaine. 

..V  ..ic  Sheepe,  Kine,  Goats,  Swine,  Horses, 

.  ^  ,  'vs  i»nd  other  such  beasts,  for  there  are 

^   V  Ivies  at  the  Indies.     The  smaller  Cattell 

iuitiplycd,  and  if  they  could  make  profit 

.v»:s  by  sending  them  into  Europe,  it  were 

1  K    ,ic«iccst  riches  the  Indies  had,  for  there  the 

^ivcjv  have  great  pastures,  where  as  their  feeding 

I 'I  Peru  there  is  such  store  of  pastures  and 

,,  v^   i>  no  man  hath  any  proper  to  himselfe,  but 

...a  rwies  his  troups  where  he  pleaseth.     For  this 

.K'lc  is  commonly  great  store  of  flesh,  and  very 

.>vatv,  and  all  other  things  that  come  from  sheepe, 

^AiiKc,  iind  Cheese.     For  a  time  they  lost  their  woolls, 

...I  :i>at  some  began  to  husband  it,  and  to  make  cloth 

s    ^v»vcrings,  which  hath  beene  a  great  helpe  for  the 

vv'^ci  sort  of  the  Countrie,  for  that  the  cloth  of  Castile 

.  vyiy  deare  there.     There  are  many  Clothiers  in  Peru, 

^iL  iiu)rc  in  new  Spaine,  yet  the  cloth  that  comes  from 

\^K4iiic  is  farre  better,  whether  the  wooU  bee  more  fine, 

u    the   workmen   more  expert.     In   former  times  there 

wv'rc   men   that  did  possesse  threescore  and  ten,  yea  a 

himilred  thousand  sheepe,  and  at  this  day  they  have  not 

iiiiiny   lesse.     If  this   were  in  Europe,   it  were  a  very 

^;rriit  substance,  but  in  that  Countrie  it  is  but  a  meane 

vvrulrh.     In  many  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  I  thinke  in 

\\\r  (.'Tcatest  part,  small  Cattell  doe  not  increase  and  profit 

wril,  by  reason  that  the  grasse  is  high,  and  the  soile  so 

vit  ions,  that  they  cannot  feede  so  well  as  great  Cattell. 
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And  therefore  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  Kine,  Store  of  Kim 

whereof  there  are  two  kindes.     Some  are  tame  and  goe 

in  troups,  as  in  the  land  of  Charca,  and  other  Provinces 

of  Peru,  as  also  in  all  new  Spaine :  from  these  tame  Kine 

they  draw  such  profit  as  they  doe  in  Spaine,  that  is,  the 

Flesh,  Butter,  Calves,  and  Oxen  to  till  the  ground.     The 

other  kinde  is  wilde,  which  live  in  the  Mountains  and 

Forests,  and  therefore  they  tame  them  not,  neither  have 

they  any  master  to  whom  they  are  proper,  both  for  the 

roughnesse  and  thicknesse  of  the  Forest,  as  also  for  the 

great  multitude  there  is,  and  he  that  first  kills  them  is 

the  master,  as  of  any  wilde  beast.     These  wilde  Kinfe  iVUde  herds. 

have  so  multiplied  in  Saint  Dominiaue,  and  thereabouts, 

that  thev  troupe  together  in  the  nelds  and  woods  by 

thousands,  havmg  no  master  to  whom  they  appertaine. 

They  hunt  these  beasts  onely  for  their  hides,  they  goe 

to  the  field  on  horse-backe  with  their  weapons  to  hough 

them,  coursing  the  Kine:  and  when  they  have  strucken 

any  and  stayed   them,  they  are   their  owne,   they  flav  Killedonlyfi\ 

them  and  carry  the  hides  home,  leaving  the  flesh,  which  ^  ^^f- 

every  one  neglects  for  the  abundance  there  is,  so  as  some 

have  testified  in  this  Iland,  that  in  some  places  the  aire 

hath  beene  corrupted  with  the  abundance  of  these  stinking 

carkasses.     The  hides  they  bring  into  Spaine,  is  one  of 

the  best  revenues  of  the  Hands,  and  of  new  Spaine.     In 

the  fleet  the  yeere  1587.  there  came  from  Saint  Dominique 

35444.  hides,  and  from  new  Spaine  64350.  which  they  jllmost 

value  at  96532.  pieces,  so  as  when  they  discharge  one  of  loooooli^i 

these  fleets,  it  is  admirable  to  behold  the  River  of  Sevile,  ^^^*^J^ 

and  in  the  Arcenall  (where  they  unlade)  so  many  hides,  ^ifnigke 

and  so  much  merchandize.     There  are  also  great  numbers  vw^ma 

of  Goates,  whose  chiefe  profit  is  their  tallow,  besides  their  hecme^  if! 

Kid-milke  and  other  commodities,  for  that  both  rich  and 

poore  use  this  tallow  for  lights.     For  as  there  is  a  great 

quandtie,  so  doe  they  make  very  good  account  of  it ;  yea, 

more  then  of  oile,  but  all  the  tallow  they  use  is  onely 

of  the  Males.     They  use  their  skins  for  shooes,  yet  I  hold 

them  not  so  good,  as  those  which  are  carried  from  Castile. 
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Horses  have  multiplyed  there,  and  are  very  excellent 
in  many  places ;  yea  in  many  parts  there  are  Races  ibitiid 
as  good  as  the  best  in  Spaine,  as  well  for  posstng  of  a 
Carrier,  and  for  pompe,  as  also  for  travell :  and  tbenSon 
they  use  Horses  most  commonly,  although  there  bee  do 
want  of  Moyles,  whereof  there  are  many,  especially  where 
they  make  their  carriages  by  land.  There  is  no  sictt 
number  of  Asses,  having  no  great  use  for  them,  neidier 
for  travell  nor  service.  There  are  some  few  Camels ;  I  han 
scene  some  in  Peru,  that  were  brought  from  the  Cmnariei, 
and  have  multiplyed  there  a  little.  In  Saint  Dominiqiit, 
Dogs  have  so  multiplyed  in  number  and  bignesse,  as  it 
this  day  it  is  the  scourge  and  affliction  of  that  Iland :  fer 
they  eate  the  Sheepe,  and  goe  in  troupes  through  the 
fields.  Such  that  kill  them  are  rewarded  like  to  then 
that  kill  Wolves  in  Spaine.  At  the  first  there  were  no 
Dogs  at  the  Indies  but  some  beasts  like  unto  little  DogSi 
the  which  the  Indians  call  Alco,  and  therefore  they  oM 
all  Dogs  that  goe  from  Spaine,  by  the  same  name,  by 
reason  of  the  resemblance  that  is  betwixt  them.  The 
Indians  doe  so  love  these  little  Dogs,  that  they  will  spue 
their  meat  to  feed  them,  so  as  when  they  travell  in  the 
Country,  they  carry  them  with  them  upon  their  shouldcn, 
or  in  their  bosoms,  and  when  they  arc  sicke,  they  keepe 
them  with  them,  without  any  use,  but  onclv  for  companie. 

It  is  certaine  that  they  have  carried  from  Spaine  aD 
these  beasts  whereof  I  have  spoken,  of  which  kindes 
there  were  none  at  the  Indies,  when  they  were  first 
discovered  about  a  hundred  yeeres  since ;  for  besides  that 
it  may  be  well  approved  by  witnesses  at  this  day  living; 
It  is  also  a  sufficient  argument  to  see  that  the  Indians  m 
their  tongue,  have  no  proper  wordes  to  signifie  these 
beasts,  but  they  use  the  same  Spanish  names,  although 
they  be  corrupted :  for  being  ignorant  of  the  thing,  they 
tooke  the  word  common  to  those  places  from  whence 
they  came.  I  have  found  this  a  good  rule,  to  disceme 
what  things  the  Indians  had  before  the  Spaniards  came 
there,  and  what  they  had  not :   for  they  gave  names  to 
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those  they  had  and  knew  before,  and  have  given  new 
names  to  these  that  are  newly  come  imto  them,  which 
commonly  are  the  same  Spanish  names,  although  they 
|»x)nounce  them   after   their   manner,   as   for  a   Horse, 
Wine,  and  Wheat.     They  found  of  some  sorts  of  beasts 
that  are  in  Europe,  and  were  not  carried  thither  by  the 
Spaniards.     There   arc    Lions,    Tigrcs,    Beares,    Boares, 
Foxes,  and  other  fierce  and  wilde  b^ts,  whereof  we  have 
treated  in  the  first  Booke,  so  as  it  was  not  likely  they  • 
should  passe  to  the  Indies  by  Sea,  being  impossible  to 
swim  the  Ocean :   and  it  were  a  folly  to  imagine  that 
men  had  imbarked  them  with  them.     It  followes  there- 
fore that  this  world  joynes  with  •  the  new  in  some  part :  *Bu/  wkenl 
by  which  these  beasts  might  passe,  and  so  by  little  and  ^'fr^^^'^Efl- 
little  multiplyed  this  worid.     The  Lions  which  I  have  ^j^^ 
seene,  are  not  red,  neither  have  they  such  haire  as  they  sktwedopen 
usually  paint  them  with.     They  are  grey,  and  not  so  and  wide  Sea. 
furious  as  they  seeme  in  pictures.     The  Indians  assemble  ^^'^^^ 
in  troupes  to  hunt  the  Lion,  and  make  as  it  were  a    ^^^' 
circle,  which  they  doe  call  Chaco,  wherewith  they  inviron  Circles  m^ 
them,  and  after  they  kill  them  with  stones,  staves,  and  *^^^f«^>l 
other  weapons.     These  Lions  use  to  dimbe  trees,  where  Tarun^^kic 
being  mounted,  the  Indians  kill  them  with  Lances  and 
Crosse-bowes,  but  more  easily  with  Harquebuzes.     The 
Tigres  are  more  fierce  and  cruell,  and  are  more  dangerous  Tigres. 
to  meet,  because  they  breake  forth  and  assaile  men  in 
treason:    They    are    spotted,    as    the    Historiographers 
describe   them.     I   have   heard   some  report   that   these 
Tigres  were  very  fierce  against  the  Indians,  yet  would  they 
not  adventure  at  all  upon  the  Spaniards,  or  very  little; 
and  that  they  would  choose  an  Indian  in  the  middest  of 
many  Spani^utis,  and  carry  him  away. 

Tne  Beares  which  in  Cusco  they  call  Otoioncos,  be  of  Beam. 
the  same  kinde  that  ours  are,  and  keepe  in  the  ground. 
There  are  few  swarmes  of  Bees,  for  that  their  hony-combs  Bees. 
are  found  in  Trees,  or  under  the  ground,  and  not 
in  Hives  as  in  Castile.  The  hony-combs  which  I  have 
in  the  Province  of  Charcas,  which  they  call 
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Chiguanas,  are  0/  a  grey  colour,  having  little  juyce, 
are  more  like  unto  sweet  straw,  then  to  hony  oombi. 
They  say  the  Bees  are  little,  like  unto  Flies;  and  tha: 
they  swarme  under  the  earth.     The  hony  is  sharpe  and 
blacke,  yet  in  some  places  there  is  better,  and  the  combs 
better  fashioned,  as  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman  in  Chilk 
and  in  Carthagene.     I  have  not  seene  nor  heard  tpakt 
Fixismiii       of  wilde  Boares,  but  of  Foxes  and  other  wilde  oeuts 
hiasts9fsfmk.  that  eate  their  Cattell  and  Fowle,  there  arc  mote  thes 
their   Shepherds   would   willingly    have.     Besides   these 
beasts  that  are  furious  and  hurtfuU,  there  are  others  thtt 
are  profitable,  and  have  not  beene  transported  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  Stags  and  Deere,  whereof  there  is  gici: 
abundance  in  all  the  Forests.     But  the  greatest  part  b 
DetnwUhMt  a  kinde  of  Deere  without  homes,  at  the  least,  I  have 
^'^*^-  never  seene  nor  heard  speake  of  other,  and  all  are  without 

homes  like  unto  Corcos.  It  seemes  not  hard  to  beleevc, 
but  is  almost  certaine,  that  all  these  beasts  for  their 
lightnesse,  and  being  naturally  wilde,  have  passed  from 
one  World  to  another,  by  some  parts  where  they  jojne, 
seeing  that  in  the  great  Ilands  farre  from  the  mayne  tMad 
I  have  not  heard  that  there  are  any,  though  I  have  made 
diligent  inquirie. 
OfFmkt  We  may  more  easily  beleeve  the  same  of  birds,  and 

Imd^^^^  that  there  are  of  the  same  kindes  that  wee   have,  as 
InSii  mtd      Partridges,  Turtles,  Pidgeons,  Stock-doves,  Quailes,  and 
kmtkij  €$uU  many  sorts  of  Falcons,  which  they  send  from  new  Spaioc 
fdssi  tJdtkir.    and  Peru,  to  the  Noblemen  of  Spaine,  for  they  make 
^*-  35-        great  account  of  them.     There  are  also  Herons  and  Easles 
of  divers  kindes ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  birds 
and  such  like,  have  sooner  passed   thither  then   LiottS, 
Tigres,  and  Stags.     There  are  likewise  at  the  Indies  eretf 
numbers  of  Parrots,  especially  upon  the  Andes  of  Fern, 
and  in  the  Ilands  of  Port  Ricco,  and  Saint  Dominique^ 
where  they  flie  by  flocks,  as  Pidgeons  doe  here.     To  con- 
clude, birds  with  their  winps  may  goe  where  they  will; 
PBn.  &h.  10.  ^^^  truly,  many  kindes  mignt  wclf  passe  the  Gulfc,  seeing 
r.  23.  it  is  certaine,  as  Plinie  affirmeth,  that   there  are   many 
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that  passe  the  Sea,  and  goe  into  strange  Regions,  although  [III.  v.  964. 
I  have  not  read  that  any  Fowle  hath  passed  by  flight 
so  great  a  Gulfe,  as  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  yet  hold  f  it 
not  altogether  impossible,  seeing  the  common  opinion  of 
Mariners,  that  you  shall  finde  them  two  himdred  leagues 
and  more  fix>m  the  Land.  And  as  Aristotle  doth  teach, 
that  birds  endure  the  water  easily,  having  little  respira- 
tion, as  wee  see  in  Sea  fowle,  which  dive  and  remayne 
long  imder  the  water.  Even  so  wee  may  say,  that  the 
Fowle  which  be  at  this  present  upon  the  mayne  land, 
and  in  the  Hands  at  the  Indies,  might  passe  the  Sea, 
resting  themselves  in  some  small  Hands,  or  upon  some 
land  which  they  discovered  by  a  naturall  instinct  (as 
Plinie  reporteth  of  some)  or  peradventure  falling  into  the  PRn.  L  10. 
water,  wnen  they  were  wearic  of  flying,  and  after  began  ^-  *$• 
their  flight  anew  when  they  had  a  little  rested.  As  for 
the  Fowles  which  wee  see  m  the  Hands,  where  there  are 
no  beasts,  I  beleeve  certainly  that  they  passed  by  one  of 
the  foresaid  meanes.  But  for  other  birds  which  we  finde 
upon  the  mayne  land,  especially  those  whose  flight  is 
short,  it  is  more  credible  that  they  came  thither  as  the 
beasts  did,  which  are  of  the  same  kinde  that  we  have  in 
Europe.  For  at  the  Indies  there  are  great  birds,  very 
heavie,  as  Estridges,  whereof  there  are  many  in  Peru,  Estridges. 
which  doe  use  sometimes  to  terrifie  the  Indian  sheepe  as 
they  doe  goe  with  their  burthens. 

But  leaving  these  birds  that  governe  themselves  with- 
out the  care  of  man,  but  onely  for  hawking,  let  us  now 
neake  of  tame  Fowle.  I  wondred  at  Hennes,  seeing  Hemus. 
mere  were  some  at  the  Indies  before  the  Spaniards  came 
tliere,  the  which  is  well  approved,  for  they  nave  a  proper 
name  of  the  Countrie,  ana  they  call  a  Hen  Gualpa,  and 
the  Efi[ge  Ponto,  and  they  use  the  same  proverbe  we  doe, 
to  call  a  G)ward,  a  Hen.  Those  that  were  at  the  dis- 
ooverie  of  the  Hands  of  Soloman,  doe  report  that  they 
lunre  seene  Hennes  there  like  unto  ours :  wee  may  conceive 
thit  the  Hen  being  so  tame  a  Fowle,  and  so  profitable, 
men  might  carry  them  with  them  when  they  passed  from 
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one  place  to  another,  as  we  see  at  this  day  the  ladaai 
in  their  travell  carry  their  Hen  with  them,  or  chicken 
upon  the  burthen  they  have  on  their  shoulders :  and  like- 
wise they  carry  them  easily  in  their  Cages  of  reedes  or 
wood.     Finally,  there  be  at  the  Indies  many  kindo  ci 
beasts  and  birds,  such  as  wee  have  in  Europe,  as  I  have 
specified,   and  other  sorts  which   I   leave  to  others  id 
discourse  of. 
kT'^t^      It  were  a  matter  more  difficult,  to  shew,  and  prove, 
fjf^^^       what  beginning  many  and  sundrie  sorts  of  beasts  kid, 
InSis  which  are  found  at  the  Indies,  of  whose  kindes  we  have 

tkernkmUbi  none  in  this  Continent.  For  if  the  Creator  hath  made 
inpr  $ms  9f  them  there,  we  may  not  then  alleadge  nor  flie  to  Nodis 
^Wu^rL  ^'^^^  neither  was  it  then  neccssarie  to  save  all  sorts  of 
mherahi.  ^^^^s  and  beasts,  if  others  were  to  bee  created  anew. 
Ciiy.  36.  Moreover,  we  could  not  affirme,  that  the  creation  of  the 
World  was  made  and  finished  in  sixe  daves,  if  there  wot 
yet  other  new  kindes  to  make,  and  speaally  perfit  beuta, 
and  no  lesse  excellent  then  those  that  are  knowne  unto 
us:  If  we  say  then  that  all  these  kindes  of  Creatures 
were  preserved  in  the  Arkc  of  Noah,  it  foUowes,  diat 
those  beasts,  of  whose  kindes  wee  (inde  not  anv  but  at 
the  Indies,  have  passed  thither  from  this  Continent,  as 
wee  have  said  of  other  beasts  that  are  knowne  unto  us. 
This  supposed,  I  demand  how  it  is  possible  that  none  of 
their  kinde  should  remayne  here.^  and  how  they  aie 
found  there,  being  as  it  were  Travellers  and  Strangers? 
Truly  it  is  a  question  that  hath  long  held  me  in  suspenoe. 
I  say  for  example,  if  the  sheepe  of  Peru,  and  those  which 
they  call  Pacos  and  Guanacos,  are  not  found  in  any  other 
Regions  of  the  world,  who  hath  carried  them  thither? 
or  how  came  they  there,  seeing  there  is  no  shew  nor 
rcmaynder  of  them  in  al  this  world?  If  they  have  not 
passed  from  some  other  Region,  how  were  they  formed 
and  brought  forth  there  ?  It  may  bee  God  hath  made  a 
new  creation  of  beasts!  That  which  I  speak  of  these 
Pacos  and  Guanacos  may  be  said  of  a  thousand  different 
kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  of  the  Forest,  which  have  never 
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there  is  no  mention  made,  neither  among  the  Latines, 
nor  Greekes,  nor  any  other  Nations  of  the  world.  Wee 
must  then  say,  that  thou|[h  all  beasts  came  out  of  the 
•  Arkc,  yet  by  a  naturall  mstinct,  and  the  providence  of 
Heaven,  divers  kinds  dispersed  themselves  into  divers 
Regions,  where  they  found  themselves  so  well,  as  they 
would  not  part;  or  if  they  departed,  they  did  not  pre- 
serve themselves,  but  in  processe  of  time  perished  wholly, 
as  we  doc  see  it  chance  in  many  things.  For  if  wee 
shall  looke  precisely  into  it,  we  shall  finde  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  peculiar  alone  to  the  Indies,  but  generall  to 
many  other  Nations  and  Provinces  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
AfFrikc,   where   they   say   there   are  certainc   kindes  of 

*  The  same  providence  which  brought  all  beasts  and  fowles  from  all 
their  native  divenified  residences  thorow  all  the  world  to  the  Arke 
(which  no  naturall  instinct  in  such  antipathies  and  at  once,  could  doe) 
and  kq>l  them  tafie  in  the  Arke,  did  also  dispose  them  to  their  designed 
abodes  after.  For  I  hold  it  unchristian  with  Mercator  to  say,  America 
was  not  drowned  with  the  Floud.  And  the  same  scruple  might  bee 
nude  for  beasts,  5cc.  in  other  parts  ;  the  temper  of  the  Arke,  or  of  the 

eice  where  the  Arke  rested,  not  agreeing  naturally  to  the  Zebra, 
ephant,  Rirer-horse,  Crocodile,  and  many  other  hotter  creatures  of 
Afinca  ;  nor  to  the  other  peculiar  creatures  of  many  other  Regions.  In 
thinp  above  nature  (as  is  both  the  historie  and  mysterie  of  the  Arke)  we 
most  flee  necessarily  to  a  supematurall  cause.  For  except  wee  would 
imagine  the  most  part  of  the  Sea  to  have  beene  lands  or  Hands  firom 
beyond  the  cold  Magellan  to  the  coldest  Purchas  plus  ultra,  that  is  from 
57.  South  latitude,  to  above  81.  of  North  latitude,  all  the  Sea  is  knows, 
nd  voyages  many  in  this  work  delivered  which  excludes  al  possibilitie 
of  toch  passages  of  beasts  especially  such  as  cannot  endure  cold,  as  oor 
Anthor  imagineth.  For  men  in  boats,  that  might  happen  accidentalljr, 
which  volunurily  hath  beene  attempted  by  Oun,  a  little  boat  commiag 
kome  firom  Bermuda  to  England :  and  the  Dutch  open  boats  from  Noira 
Zcmbb  to  Norway  :  further  and  longer  disunces  than  is  needfull  fix>|n 
Ikad  to  Hand  for  crossing  from  Europe  to  some  parts  of  America  ;  that 
I  mention  not  the  Carthaginian  and  Owen  Gwyneds  voyages,  and  other 
cmoall  tempests,  &c.  in  which  by  fishing,  fishermen  might  live  long  iat 
Sm  with  their  wives,  and  be  carried  by  a  higher  coworking  over-rulitg 
pioridence  to  people  this  new  World,  which  (it  is  likely)  at  diven  tinges 
Mad  by  divers  meanes  received  her  inhabiunts ;  God  which  made  411 
moi  <k  one  bloud,  alotting  to  all  Adams  sonnes  their  portions  and  tjie 
teveran  boonds  of  their  habiution.  Act.  17.  20. 
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[III.  V.  965.]  Creatures,  that  arc  not  found  in  other  Regions,  at  rhc 
least  if  they  be  any  where  else,  they  arc  knowne  to  be 
carried  from  thence.  Seeing  then  these  Creatures  cane 
out  of  the  Arke,  as  for  example,  the  Elephant  which  wtt 
finde  onely  in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  thence  ha^ 
beene  imparted  to  other  Regions,  wee  may  say  as  modi 
of  these  Creatures  of  Peru,  and  of  others  of  the  Iiidici» 
which  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  World. 

We  may  likewise  consider  well  upon  this  subject, 
whether  these  beasts  differ  in  kinde,  and  essentially  bom 
all  others,  or  if  this  difference  be  accidental!,  which  might 
grow  by  divers  accidents,  as  wee  see  in  the  linages  of 
men,  some  are  white,  others  blacke,  some  Giants,  odicn 
Dwarfes:  and  in  Apes,  some  have  no  taile,  others  have: 
and  in  Shcepe,  some  are  bare,  others  have  fleeces ;  some 
great  and  strong  with  a  long  necke,  as  those  of  Pern; 
others  weake  and  little,  havmg  a  short  necke,  as  dmse 
of  Castile.  But  to  speake  directly,  who  so  would  by 
this  Discourse  shewing  onely  these  accidentall  diflPerences^ 
preserve  the  propagation  of  beasts  at  the  Indies,  and 
reduce  them  to  those  of  Europe,  hee  shall  undertake  a 
charge  hee  will  hardly  discharge  with  his  honour.  For 
if  wee  shall  judge  the  kindes  of  beasts  by  their  properties^ 
those  of  the  Indies  are  so  divers,  as  it  is  to  caU  an  Enc 
a  Chesnut,  to  seeke  to  reduce  them  to  the  knowne  kii^s 
of  Europe. 

Of  Fowlcs   that   arc    proper   to    the    Indies,   and 

Venison. 
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THere  are  many  kindes  of  notable  Fowles  at  the 
Indies,  either  of  the  sdme  sort  that  ours  be,  or  of 
different.  They  brinrr  certaine  birds  from  China,  that 
have  no  feete,  and  all  their  bodies  are  almost  feathers. 
They  sit  not  upon  the  ground,  but  hang  upon  boughs, 
by  strings  or  feathers  which  they  have,  and  so  rest  them- 
selves like  Flies  or  ayrie  things.  In  Peru  there  are  birds 
which  they  call  Tomineios,  so  small,  that  often-times  I 
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have  doubted  seeing  them  flie,  whether  they  were  Bees 
or  Butter-flies;  but  in  truth  they  are  birds.  Contrari- 
wise, those  which  they  call  Condores,  be  of  an  exceeding  Cvnin-is. 
greatnesse,  and  of  such  a  force,  that  not  only  they  wiU 
open  a  sheep  and  eate  it,  but  also  a  whole  calfe.  Those 
which  they  call  Aiuas,  and  others  Poullazes  (which  in  my 
opinion  are  of  the  kinde  of  Ravens)  are  of  a  strange  Rmfius. 
lightnesse,  and  have  a  very  quicke  sight,  being  very  fit 
to  dense  Cities,  for  that  they  leave  no  Carrion  nor  dead 
thing.  They  passe  the  night  on  Trees  or  upon  Rocks, 
and  m  the  morning  they  come  to  the  Cities  and  Townes, 
sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  where  they 
attend  their  prey.  Their  yong  have  white  feathers,  as 
they  report  of  Ravens,  and  so  change  into  blacke. 

The  Guacamayac  be  birds  bigger  then  Parrets,  and 
resemble  them  something;  they  are  esteemed  for  the 
varietie  of  their  feathers,  which  be  very  faire  and  pleasing. 
In  new  Spaine  there  are  abundance  of  birds  with  excellent 
feathers,  so  as  there  bee  not  any  found  in  Europe  that 
comes  neere  them,  as  wee  may  see  by  the  Images  of 
feathers  they  bring  from  thence,  the  which  are  (with 
great  reason)  much  valued  and  esteemed,  giving  cause  Fisiker 
of  admiration,  that  with  the  feathers  of  birds,  they  should  t^f^^^* 
make  so  excellent  a  worke,  and  so  perfectly  eouall,  as 
they  seeme  properly  to  be  the  true  colours  of  a  Painter, 
and  have  so  lively  and  pleasing  a  regard,  as  the  Painter 
cannot  exceede  it  with  his  pencill  and  colours.  Some 
Indians  which  are  good  and  expert  workmen  in  this  Art, 
will  represent  perfertly  in  feathers,  whatsoever  they  see 
drawne  with  the  pencill,  so  as  the  Painters  of  Spaine, 
have  in  this  point,  no  advantage  over  them.  Don  Philip 
the  Prince  of  Spaine  his  Schoole-master,  did  give  unto 
him  three  figures  or  portraitures  made  of  feathers,  as  it 
were  to  put  in  a  Breviarie.  His  Highnesse  did  shew 
diem  to  King  Philip  his  father,  the  which  his  Majestie 
beholding  attentively,  said,  that  he  had  never  seene  in 
90  small  a  worke,  a  thing  of  so  great  excellency  and 
perfection.     One  day  as  they  presented  to  Pope  Sixtus 
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Quintus,  another  square  bigger  then  it,  wherein  wis  the 
figure  of  Saint  Francis,  and  that  thev  had  told  him  it 
was  made  of  feathers  by  the  Indians,  ne  desired  to  mkc 
triall  thereof,  touching  the  table  with  his  fingers,  CD  kc 
if  it  were  of  feathers ;  for  that  it  seemed  stnuiffc,  CD  wt 
them  so  properly  fitted,  that  the  eye  could  not  judge  oar 
disceme  whether  they  were  naturall  colours  of  fetdMS, 
or  artificiall  done  with  the  pencill.  It  is  a  goodly  duag 
to  see  the  lustre  which  a  greene,  an  orange  tawnie  like 
gold,  and  other  fine  colours  doe  cast,  and  beholding  dvB 
another  way  they  seeme  dead  colours.  They  make  tbe 
best  and  goodliest  figures  of  feathers  in  the  province  ci 

'  ^  The  nuuuKr 


Mechovacan,  and  in  the  village  of  Pascaro< 
is  with  small  delicate  Pinsors  they  pull  the  feathers  fitMO 
the  dead  fowlcs,  and  with  a  fine  paste  they  cunninglj 
joyne  them  together.  They  take  the  small  and  delictfe 
feathers  of  those  birds,  which  in  Peru  they  call  Tonunefoi» 
or  others  like  unto  them,  which  have  the  most  penbd 
colours  in  their  feathers.  The  Indians  (besides  these 
Images)  did  use  feathers  in  many  other  most  exoelleat 
workes,  especially  for  the  ornament  of  Kings  and  NoUt- 
men,  their  Temples  and  Idols. 

There  are  also  other  great  birds,  which  have  exoelleat 

and  fine  feathers,  whereof  they  make  plumes  of  sundrie 

colours,   especially   when   they  goe   to   warre,    inrichiif 

them  with  gold  and  silver  very  artificially,  which  was 

a  matter  of  great  price.     They  have  the  same  birds  stiD* 

but  they  are  not  so  curious,  neither  doe  they  make  so 

many  gentill  devices  as  they  were  wont.     There  are  other 

birds  at  the  Indies,  contrarie  to  these  of  so  rich  feathers, 

[III.  V.  966.]  the  which  (besides  that  they  are  ill-fiivoured)  serve  to  no 

other  use  but  for  dung,  and  yet  perchance  they  are  of 

no  lesse  profit.     I   have  considered   this,  wondering  at 

the  providence  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  so  appointed, 

that  all  Creatures  should  serve  Man.     In  some  Hands 

TAe£ke  is  m  ^^  Pbares,  which  are  Joyning  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  we 

iki  East         s^  ^^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^be  Mountames  all  white,  and  to  sight, 

ImSis.  you  would  take  it  for  Snow,  or  for  some  white  Land, 
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but  they  are  heapes  of  dung  of  Sea  fowle  which  goe 
continually  thither:  and  there  is  so  great  abundance,  as 
it  riseth  many  EUes,  yea,  many  Lances  in  height,  which 
seemes  but  a  fable.  They  goe  with  boates  to  these  Ilands, 
onely  for  the  dung,  for  there  is  no  other  profit  in  them. 
And  this  dung  is  so  commodious  and  profitable,  as  it 
makes  the  earth  yeeld  great  abundance  of  fruit.  They 
call  this  dung  Guano,  hereof  the  Valley  hath  taken  the 
name,  which  they  call  Limaguana,  in  the  valleys  of  Peru, 
where  they  use  this  du^,  and  it  is  the  most  fertile  of 
all  that  Country.  The  C^iinces,  Pomegranets,  and  other 
fruits  there,  exceed  all  other  in  bountie  and  greatnesse; 
and  they  say,  the  reason  is,  for  that  the  water  wherewith 
they  water  it,  passeth  by  a  Land  compassed  with  this  dimg. 

Besides  the  Beasts  of  Chase,  whereof  wee  have  spoken.  Of  heists  fir 
There  are  beasts  called  Sainos,  made  like  small  Hogs,  Ji^^'* 
which  have  this  singular  to  themselves,  to  have  their    ^"  ^  " 
Navill  upon   the  ric^  of  their  backs:    these  goe  by 
troupes  through  the  Woods,  they  are  cruell  and  nothing 
fearmll,  but  contrariwise   they  assaile,   and   have   their 
tallents  sharpe  as  Rasors,  wherewith  they  make  dangerous 
wounds  and  incisions,  if  such  as  hunt  them  put  not 
themselves  in  safetie.     Such  as  hunt  them  (for  the  more 
safer  killing  of  them)  climbe  up  into  Trees,  whither  the 
Sainos  or  Hogs  come  presently  in  troupes,  biting  the 
Tree  when  they  cannot  hurt  the  man,  and  then  with 
their  Lances  they  kill  what  they  will.     They  arc  very 
good  to  eate,  but  they  must  of  neccssitie  cut  off  the 
round  piece  where  the  Navill  growes  upon  the  backe; 
for   otherwise,    within   a   day   they   corrupt.     There    is 
another  kinde  of  little  beast  like  to  sucking  Pigges,  and  ^^        .  . 
they  call  them  Guadatinaias.     I  am  in  doubt  whether  cmi^fimtki 
there  were  any  Swine  at  the  Indies,  before  the  Spaniards  Emtp^ru 
cune  thither,  like  to  these  in  Spaine,  for  that  in  the  dis-  thttkn  bj 
coverie  of  the  Ilands  of  Soloman,  it  is  said,  they  found  Tw^/^ 
^Hennes  and  Swine  of  Spaine.     But  howsoever  it  be,  -^^^^7»^ 
it  is  most  certaine,  that  this  Cattell  hath  greatly  multiplyed  Sckomtens 
at  the  Indies.     They  eate  the  flesh  fresh,  and  hold  it  to  vtyagt. 
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bee  as  wholesome  and  as  good,  as  if  it  were  of  Muttoo ; 
as  in  Carthafi;ene  in  some  parts,  they  are  become  wildt 
and  cruel],  the  which  they  hunt  like  wilde  Bouts»  as 
wee  see  in  Saint  Dominique,  and  other  Ilandt  wfaot 
the  beasts  live  in  the  Forests.  In  some  places  ther  ftedt 
them  with  the  graine  of  Mays,  and  they  mm  wotKUrftiOy 
fat,  to  have  the  grease,  which  they  use  for  want  of  Oik; 
in  some  places  they  make  Gamons,  as  in  ToUuca  of  new 
Spaine,  and  in  Paria  at  Peru.  Returning  then  to  focfc 
beasts  as  are  peculiar  there,  even  as  the  oainos  are  13k 
unto  Swine,  though  somewhat  lesse ;  even  so  the  Danto 
resemble  small  Kme,  but  more  unto  Mules,  having  no 
homes.  The  Hides  of  these  beasts  are  much  esteemed 
for  jerkins  and  other  coverings,  they  are  so  hard  as  they 
resist  any  blow  whatsoever.  And  as  the  Dantes  be 
defended  by  the  hardnesse  of  their  Hides,  so  those  whick 
they  call  Armadillos  are  by  the  multitude  of  their  scalesi 
which  open  and  shut  as  they  please  like  to  a  CurasK. 
There  bee  little  beasts  which  goe  through  the  Woods, 
called  Armadillos,  by  reason  of  the  defence  thejr  have 
hiding  themselves  within  their  scales,  and  opening  when 
they  list :  I  have  eaten  of  them,  and  doe  not  hold  it  for 

rgMSBos.  a  meate  of  any  great  worth ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  Yguanas 
is  a  better  meate,  but  more  horrible  to  the  eye :  for  they 
are  like  to  the  very  Lizardes  of  Spaine,  although  thejr  hec 
of  a  doubtfuU  kinde,  for  that  they  goe  to  the  Water,  and 
comming  to  Land  they  climbe  the  Trees  upon  the  bankes; 
and  as  they  cast  themselves  from  the  Trees  into  the 
water,  the  Boates  watch  underneath  to  receive  them.     The 

CkinckUles.  Chinchilles  is  an  other  kinde  of  small  beasts,  like 
Sauirrels,  they  have  a  wonderfull  smoothe  and  soft  skin, 
which  they  wearc  as  a  hcalthfull  thing  to  comfort  the 
stomacke,  and  those  parts  that  have  ncede  of  a  moderate 
heatc ;  they  make  Coverings  and  Rugs  of  the  haire  of 
these  Chinchilles,  which  are  found  on  the  Sicrre  of  Peru, 
where  there  is  likewise  a  small  beast  very  common,  which 
they  call  Cuyes,  and  which  the  Indians  hold  for  a  very 
good  meate,  and  they  are  accustomed  often  to  oflFer  these 
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Cujrcs  in  their  sacrifices.  They  are  like  small  Conies, 
and  have  their  borrowes  in  the  ground,  and  in  some 
places  they  have  undermined  all  the  Land:  some  are 
grey,  some  white,  and  some  speckled.  There  are  other 
small  Animals  which  they  call  Viscachas,  and  are  like  to  yiscackas. 
Hares,  although  they  bee  bigger,  they  hunt  them  and 
eate  the  fiesh.  Of  common  Hares  there  are  gf^eat  store 
in  some  parts.  There  are  also  Conies  in  the  Kealme  of 
Quitto,  but  the  good  are  come  from  Spaine.  There  is 
another  strange  beast,  the  which  for  his  great  heavinesse, 
and  slownesse  in  mooving,  they  call  Perico-ligero,  or  the 
little  light  Doege,  hee  ham  three  nailes  to  every  hand,  and  Light-Doggi. 
mooves  both  hand  and  feete,  as  it  were  by  compasse  and 
very  heavily :  it  is  in  face  like  to  a  Monkey,  and  hath  a 
shrul  crie ;  it  dimeth  Trees,  and  eates  Ants. 

Throughout  all  the  Moxmtaines,  either  of  these  Hands 
of  the  fiirme  Land,  or  of  the  Andes,  there  are  infinite 
numbers  of  Micos  or  Monkeys,  which  are  a  kinde  of  OfMUos^r 
Apes,  but  very  different,  in  that  they  have  a  taile,  yea  (j^^ 
a  very  long  one.     And  amongst  them  there  are  some  ckaT^^xo, 
kindes  which  are  thrice,  vea  foure  times  bigger  then  the 
ordinarie ;  some  are  all  blacke,  some  bay,  some  grey,  and 
some  spotted.     Their  agilitie  and  manner  of  doing  is 
admirable,  for  that  they  seeme  to  have  reason  and  dis-  [III.  v.  967.] 
course  to  goe  upon  Trees,  wherein  they  seeme  to  imitate 
Birds.     Going  n-om  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panama,  I  did 
see  in  Capira,  one  of  these  Monkeys  leape  from  one  Lus^kape. 
Tree  to  an  other,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  a  River,  ^^m&  nght. 
making  me  much  to  wonder.     They  leape  where  they 
list,  winding  their  tailes  about  a  branch  to  shake  it :  and 
when  they  will  leape  further  then  they  can  at  once,  they 
use  a  pretie  device,  tying  themselves  by  the  tailes  one 
of  another,  and  by  this  meanes  make  as  it  were  a  chaine 
of  many:    then  doe  they  lanch  themselves  forth,  and 
die  first  holpen  by  the  force  of  the  rest,  takes  hold  where 
lie  list,  and  so  hangs  to  a  bough,  and  helpes  all  the  rest, 
tin  th^  be  gotten  up.     It  were  long  to  report  the  fooleries, 
tridcs,  traverses,  and  pleasant  sports  they  make  when  they 
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are  taught,  which  seeme  not  to  come  from  bruit  beasts,  bu! 
from  a  manlike  understanding.     I  saw  one  in  Cartfaagaie 
Monkey  in  the  Governours  house,  so  taught,  as  the  things  he  did 

UantfJ.  seemed  incredible:    they  sent  him  to  the  Taverne  fcr 

wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one  hand,  and  the  money  in 
the  other ;  and  they  could  not  possibly  get  the  moneir  out 
of  his  hand,  before  he  had  his  pot  full  of  wine.  Ir  aar 
children  met  him  in  the  street,  and  threw  any  stones  n 
him,  hee  would  set  his  pot  downe  on  the  one  side,  and 
cast  stones  against  the  children  till  hee  had  assiired  his 
way,  then  would  hee  returne  to  carry  home  his  pot.  And 
which  is  more,  although  he  were  a  good  Bibber  of  viae 
(as  I  have  oftentimes  seene  him  drinke,  when  his  Master 
hath  given  it  him)  yet  would  hee  never  touch  it  uadS 
leave  was  given  him.  They  told  me  moreover,  that  if 
ZeaioMs.  he  saw  any  women  painted,  he  would  fall  upon  them,  poD 

off  their  attire,  and  would  seeke  to  bite  them. 

OfV'uu^s^       Amongst  the  most  remarkable  things  at  the  Indies  of 

Md  Tan^is  Peru,  be  the  Vicugnes,  and  sheepe  of  the  Countrie,  as 

cLT'  o       ^^^y  ^'^  them,  which  are  tractable  beasts  and  of  grett 

jfrisM.rii.  3.  profit ;  the  Vicugnes  are  wildc,  and  the  Sheepe  are  tame. 

departih.        Some  thinke  that  the  Vicugnes  are  those  which  Aristotle, 

animal,  c.  2.    Plinie,  and  other  Authors  call  Capreas,  which  are  wildc 

5^.  10.  r.  72.  Goates,  and   in  truth   they  have  some  resemblance,  fbr 

the  lightnesse  they  have  in  the  Woods  and  Mountatnes, 

but  yet  they  are  no  Goates,  for  the  Vicugnes  have  no 

homes,  as  those  have,  whereof  Aristotle  msJces  mention ; 

neither  are  they  the  Goates  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whom 

they  draw  the  Bezar  stone ;  for  if  they  be  of  that  kinde, 

it  were  a  diverse  one,  as  in  the  race  of  Dogs,  the  Mastife 

is  diverse  from  the  Grey-hound.     The  Vicugnes  of  Peru 

are  not  those  beasts  which  carr)'  the  Bezar  stone,  in  the 

Province  of  new  Spainc,  which  there  they  call  Bezaars^ 

for  that  they  are  a  kindc  of  Stags  and  Venison ;  yet  doe 

I  not  know  in  any  part  of  the  World  there  bee  any  of  these 

beasts,  but  in  Peru,  and  in  Chille,  which  are  Countries 

joyning  one  to  another.     These  Vicugnes  are  greater  then 

Goates,  and  lesse  then  Calves.     Their  haire  is  of  the  colour 
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of  dried  Roses,  somewhat  cleerer;  they  have  no  homes 
like  St^s  and  Goates.     They  feede  upon  the  highest  tops 
of  the  Mountaines,  which  they  call  Pugnas.     The  Snow 
nor  Frost  doth  not  offend  them,  but  contrariwise  they 
seeme  to  delight  in  it.     They  goe  in  troupes,  and  runne 
most  lightly;  when  they  meete  with  any  Travellers  or 
Beasts,  they  flie  away,  seeming  very  fearefuU,  and  in 
flying  they  drive  their  yong  ones  before  them.     They  doe 
not   finde  that  they  multiply  much:    and  therefore  the 
Kings  Inguas  did  defend  the  hunting  of  Vicugnes ;  if  it 
were  not  for  their  feasts,  or  by  their  commandement. 
Some  complaine,  that  since  the  Spaniards  entred  there, 
they  have  given  too  much  libertie  to  hunt  the  Vicugnes, 
and   by   this  meanes   they  are   much  diminished.     The 
manner  the  Indians  use  in  their  hunting,  they  assemble  Indian 
many  men  together,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  two  hunting. 
thousand,  yea  more,  and  invironing  a  great  circuit  of 
wood,  they  hunt  their  game  untill  they  have  compassed 
it  in  on  all  parts,  and  by  this  meanes  they  commonly  take 
three  or  foure  hxmdred,  and  so  choosing  what  they  list, 
they  let  goe  the  rest,  especially  the  Females  for  breede. 
They  are  accustomed  to  sheere  these  beasts,  and  of  their 
fleece  to  make  Coverings  and  Rugges  of  great  value,  for 
that  this  wooU  is  like  to  white  silke,  which  lasts  long: 
and  as  the  colour  is  naturall  and  not  dyed,  so  is  it  per- 
petuall.     The  stuffes  that  are  made  of  this  wooll,  are  very 
fresh  and  good  in  Summer,  and  they  hold  them  profitable 
for  the  inflammation  of  the  reines,  and  other  parts,  temper- 
ing the  excessive  heate.     This  wooll  hath  the  like  vertue 
when  it  is  made  in  Quilts,  and  therefore  some  use  it  to 
that  end,  for  the  triall  they  have  made  thereof.     They 
say  moreover,  that  this  wooll  or  coverings  made  thereof, 
is  physical!  for  other  indispositions,  as  for  the  gowt :  yet 
doc  I  not  know  that  they  have  made  any  certaine  triall 
thereof.     The    flesh    of    these    Vicugnes   is    not    good, 
although  the  Indians  eate  it,  and  drie  it.     For  the  effects 
of  physicke,  I  will  say  what  I  have  seene  upon  the  Sierre 
of  Peru,  conmiing  one  night  into  a  Tambo  or  Inne,  being 
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much  afflicted  with  paine  in  mine  eyes,   thinking  they 
would  fall  out  (the  which  doth  commonly  happen  in  thoic 
Exfirimint     parts)  for  that  they  passe  through  plaices  covered  with 
fir  the  eyes,     snow,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  accident.     Being  troubled 
with  this  paine,  and  out  of  patience,  there  came  an  Indiui 
woman  wnich  said  to  me.  Father,  lay  this  to  thine  cya» 
and  thou  shalt  bee  cured.     It  was  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of 
Vicugnes    newly    killed   and    all   bloudie.     I    used  tbb 
medicine,  and  presently  the  paine  ceased,  and  soone  after 
went  quite  away.     Besides  these  Chacos  which  is  the  mM 
common  manner  of  hunting  at  the  Indies,  they  have  osed 
another  more  private  to  take  them,  which  is,  that  comimv 
neere,  they  doe  cast  certaine  lines  with  plununets  of  IckL 
which  intangle  their  legges,  so  as  they  cannot  runne,  sad 
by  this  meanes  they  take  the  Vicugne.     The  chiefe  ressos 
[III.  V.  968.]  why  this  beast  is  esteemed,  is,  bv  reason  of  the  Bean 
Bizar  $me.    stone  they  finde  in  them,  whereof  wee  will  intreate  here- 
after.    There  is  another  kinde  of  beasts,  which  they  cd 
T^urMgias.       Taru^es,  which  likewise  are  wilde,  and  more  nimble  thcs 
the  Vicugnes.     They  are  greater  of  body,  and  more  hot 
They  have  soft  eares  and  hanging :  they  goe  not  in  troopo 
as  the  Vicugnes.     I  have  not  scene  them  but  alone,  and 
most  commonly  in  high  places.     They  also  draw  Bcnn 
stones  from  these  Tarugues,  which  are  greater,  and  have 
more  operation  and  vertue. 
OfPmc^s^  There  is  nothing  at  Peru  of  greater  riches  and  proCt 

Giums€$s,a9d  ^y^^^  ^^^  GittcU  of  the  Country,  which  our  men  call  Indiss 
Munns.  Sheepe,  and  the  Indians  in  their  generall  language  odl 
Ckaf.  41.  them  Lama.  For  all  things  well  considered,  it  is  a  beast 
of  the  greatest  profit  and  least  charge  of  any  that  I  know: 
fix)m  them  they  draw  meate  and  clothing,  as  from  the 
sheepe  of  Spaine.  Moreover,  they  have  the  beneflt  to 
carry  all  things  they  have  need  of,  using  them  to  besfc 
their  burthens:  and  they  have  no  need  either  of  shooes 
or  saddles,  nor  yet  of  oates,  but  he  serveth  his  Master  for 
nought,  feeding  on  the  grasse  he  findes  in  the  fields;  so 
as  God  hath  furnished  them  of  Sheepe  and  Mares,  and 
all  in  one  beast.     And  as  it  is  a  poore  Nation,  so  would 
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hee  in  this  point  free  them  from  charge,  for  that  there 
is  much  pasture  upon  the  Sierre :  and  this  kinde  of  Cattell 
hath  no  need  of  any  other  charge.  There  are  two  kindes  ^*^  ^'"^'• 
of  these  Sheepe  or  Lamas,  the  one  they  call  Pacos,  or 
sheepe  bearing  wooU,  and  the  others  are  bare,  and  have 
Kttle  wooU,  so  are  they  better  for  burthen ;  they  are  bigger 
then  great  Sheepe,  and  lesse  then  Calves,  they  have  a 
very  long  necke,  like  to  a  Camel,  whereof  they  have  good 
need :  for  being  high  of  stature,  they  have  need  of  a  long 
necke,  else  should  they  be  deformed.  They  are  of  divers 
colours,  some  all  white,  others  all  blacke,  some  grey  and 
some  spotted,  which  they  call  Moromoro.  The  Indians 
had  great  superstitions  in  choosing  the  beasts  for  sacrifices, 
of  iraat  colour  they  should  bee,  according  to  the  diversitie 
of  Seasons  and  Sacrifices.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although 
it  be  hard,  but  that  of  their  Lambs  is  the  oetter,  and  the 
most  delicate  that  can  be  eaten :  yet  they  eate  not  many, 
for  that  the  chiefe  fruit  and  profit  they  yeeld,  is  their 
wool],  to  make  clothes,  and  their  service  to  carry  burdens. 
The  Indians  make  stufFes  of  this  wooll  wherewith  thev 
clothe  themselves :  the  one  is  grosse  and  common,  which 
they  call  Hanaca,  and  the  other  fine  and  delicate,  which 
they  call  Cumbi,  they  make  Carpets  and  Coverings,  and 
other  exquisite  workes,  which  last  long,  and  have  a  very 
fiure  lustre,  like  halfe  silke :  and  that  which  is  most  rare, 
is  their  manner  of  weaving  their  workes,  being  both  sides 
alike,  so  as  you  shall  not  finde  any  end  in  a  whole  piece. 
The  Ingua  King  of  Peru  had  many  chiefe  workmen,  to 
make  this  worke  of  Cumbi :  and  the  which,  for  the  most 
party  were  resident  in  the  Province  of  Capachica,  joyning 
to  the  gresLt  Lake  of  Titicaca.  They  die  this  wooll  into 
divers  fine  colours,  with  sundrie  kindes  of  herbs,  whereof 
tliey  make  many  sorts  of  workes  both  course  and  fine.  All 
die  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  worke  in  the  Sierre, 
and  have  their  Loomes  in  their  houses,  having  no  need 
to  buy  any  stufFes  for  their  necessarie  uses.  Of  the  flesh 
of  these  sheepe  they  make  Cuschargui^  or  dryed  flesh, 
the  which  will  kst  very  long,  whereof  they  make  great 
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account.  They  are  accustomed  to  drive  troupes  of  tiiae 
sheepe  with  burthens,  and  to  goe  in  bands,  three  huadrai 
five  hundred,  yea  a  thousand  in  a  comptnie,  with  Wmt^ 
Mays,  Coca,  Chuno,  Quick-silver,  ana  all  other  kiodei 
of  merchandise,  and  of  Silver,  which  is  the  best  of  iL 
They  carry  barres  of  Silver  from  Potozi  to  Ariqua,  wUck 
is  three  score  and  ten  leagues.  I  have  often  woodocd 
to  see  these  troupes  of  sheepe  laden  with  m  thoustod  or 
two  thousand  barres  of  Silver,  and  much  more^  which  is 
above  three  hundred  thousand  ducats,  without  any  ocber 
guard  or  resort  then  some  Indians,  which  serve  ondy  co 
guide  these  sheepe,  and  to  lade  and  unlade  them,  or  at 
the  most,  some  few  Spaniards :  and  they  sleepe  all  aigkl 
in  the  middest  of  the  fields,  without  other  guard:  aad 
yet  in  so  long  a  way  and  so  weake  a  guard,  they  never 
finde  want  or  losse  of  any  thing  in  so  great  a  treasure  of 
Silver,  so  safe  is  the  way  in  Peru.  The  burthen  whick 
one  of  these  sheepe  doth  commonly  carry,  is  of  fenre  or 
SixijinhesU  sixe  Arrobcs :  when  their  voyage  is  long  they  goe  doc 
J^^^'^'v*'  *^^^  ^^>  three,  or  foure  leagues  at  the  most  on  a  day. 
mHtit'  Those  that  guide  those  troupes,  have  their  ordinarie  lodg- 
ings, where  they  are  assured  to  have  water  and  pasture, 
and  there  they  unlade  and  set  up  their  Tents,  makiw 
fire,  and  dressing  their  meates,  which  is  not  painfu( 
although  it  be  a  flegmatike  and  slow  manner  of  travcD. 
When  there  is  but  one  dayes  journey,  one  of  these  sheepe 
will  beare  eight  Arrobes  in  weight,  or  more,  and  beares 
this  burthen  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  a  day,  as  the  poore 
Souldiers  were  wont  to  doe,  when  they  marched  throiigii 
Peru.  This  kinde  of  Cattell  delights  most  in  a  cold  aire, 
and  for  this  cause  they  live  upon  the  Sierre,  and  die  ia 
the  Lanos,  by  reason  of  the  heate.  Sometimes  these 
sheepe  are  all  covered  with  Ice  and  frost,  and  yet  they 
continue  sound  and  well.  The  bare  sheepe  are  pleasant 
to  behold,  for  they  will  stay  upon  the  way,  raysing  up 
their  necks,  and  will  lookc  upon  any  one  very  wistly,  and 
so  they  rcmaine  a  long  time,  without  mooving  or  any 
shew  of  feare,  which  giveth  occasion  of  laughter,  seeing 
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them  thus  to  stand.  And  yet  sometimes  they  doc  grow 
amazed  sodainly,  and  nmne  away  with  their  burthens,  even 
to  the  highest  Rocks,  so  as  not  being  able  to  come  unto 
them,  they  arc  constrayned  to  kill  them  with  an  Harquc- 
buzc,  lest  they  should  lose  their  barres  of  Silver,  which 
they  sometimes  carry.  The  Pacos  will  grow  reastie  under 
their  burthens,  lying  down,  and  will  endure  to  be  cut  in 
a  thousand  pieces  before  they  will  rise  when  this  humor 
takes  them:  wherof  the  proverb  growes  in  Peru,  to  say 
that  one  is  reastie,  to  signifie,  he  is  obstinate ;  for  that  when  [III.  v.  969. 
any  of  these  beasts  is  moodie,  it  is  with  excesse:  the 
remedic  they  have  is,  to  stav  and  sit  downe  by  the  Paco, 
making  much  on  him,  untiU  the  fit  be  past,  and  that  he 
riie :  and  sometimes  they  are  forced  to  stay  two  or  three 
houres.  They  have  a  disease  like  to  scabs,  which  they 
call  Carache,  whereof  they  commonly  die.  The  Ancients 
had  a  remedic,  to  burie  them  quicke  that  had  the  Guache, 
lest  they  should  infect  the  rest,  being  a  very  contagious 
disease,  and  goes  from  one  to  another.  An  Indian  that 
hath  one  or  two  of  these  sheepe,  is  not  reputed  poore,  for 
one  of  them  is  worth  sixe  or  seven  pieces  of  assay,  and 
more,  according  to  the  time  and  places. 

The  Bczaars  stone  is  found  in  all  these  beasts  before  Of  the 
mentioned,  which  are  proper  to  Peru,  whereof  some  Bezaarssmi 
Authors  of  our  time  have  written  whole  bookes,  which  ^^^f^^- 
they  may  reade  that  desire  to  have  a  more  particular 
knowledge.  For  the  present  subject  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  this  stone  which  they  call  Bezaar,  is  found 
in  the  stomacke  and  belly  of  this  beast,  sometimes  one 
alone,  sometimes  two,  three,  and  foure.  They  are  very 
different  in  forme,  greatnesse  and  colour,  for  that  some 
are  small  like  Filberds,  and  lesse;  others  like  Walnuts; 
some  like  Pidgeons  egges,  and  others  as  bigge  as  a  Hens 
egge :  and  I  have  seene  some  as  bi^ge  as  an  Orange ; 
tntorme  some  are  round,  others  in  fashion  like  to  Lentils, 
and  many  other  formes.  For  their  colour,  some  are 
Uacke,  some  white,  some  grey,  darke  greene,  and  others, 
as  if  they  had  beene  gilded.  It  is  no  certaine  rule  to  judge 
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the  best  and  most  fine  by  the  colour  or  forme.  AD  thoe 
stones  are  made  and  fashioned  of  divers  films  mod  skim 
one  upon  another.  In  the  Province  of  Xaura  and  odicr 
Provinces  of  Peru,  they  finde  these  stones  in  divers  kiodes 
of  beasts,  both  wilde  and  tame,  as  in  the  Guanacos,  Pkot^ 
Vicugnes,  and  Tarugues,  some  adde  an  other  kinde,  wUdi 
they  say  are  wilde  Goates,  which  the  Indians  call  Cy|m 
These  other  kindes  of  beasts  are  very  well  knows 
in  Peru,  whereof  we  have  alreadie  discoursed.  The 
Guanacos  or  Countrie  sheepe,  or  Pacos,  have  conunool? 
the  lesser  stones,  and  blacke,  neither  are  they  so  much 
approved  for  the  use  of  physicke.  They  draw  the  greami 
Bezaar  stones  from  the  Vicugnes,  and  they  are  grey,  or 
white,  or  of  a  darke  greene,  which  are  held  for  the  better. 
They  esteeme  those  of  the  Tarugues  for  the  most  ezcclkat, 
whereof  there  are  some  reasonable  bigge :  they  are  con- 
monly  white,  inclining  to  grey ;  and  they  have  the  filmei 
commonly  bigger  and  thicker  then  the  rest. 

They  finde  the  Bezaar  stone  equally  both  in  Male  and 
Female.  All  beasts  that  ingender  it,  chaw  the  cuid,  and 
commonly  feede  upon  the  Snow  and  Rocks.  The  Indisai 
report  and  teach  by  tradition  from  their  Fathers  and 
Ancients,  that  in  the  Province  of  Xaura,  and  in  other 
Provinces  of  Peru,  there  are  many  herbs  and  venemoos 
beasts,  which  poison  the  water  and  the  pastures  whcft 
thev  eate  and  drinke,  and  where  they  breathe:  amiddest 
which  venemous  herbs  there  is  one  very  well  knowoe  of 
the  Vicugne,  by  a  naturall  instinct,  and  of  other  beaso 
that  ingender  the  Bezaar  stone,  which  eate  this  herbe, 
and  by  meanes  thereof  they  preserve  themselves  from  the 
poisoned  waters  and  pastures :  and  they  say,  that  of  this 
herbe  the  stone  is  compounded  in  the  stomacke,  whence 
it  drawes  all  the  vertue  against  poison,  and  other  wonder> 
full  eflPects.  This  is  the  opinion  and  tradition  of  tlie 
Indians,  discovered  by  men  of  great  experience  in  the 
Kingdome  of  Peru,  which  agrees  with  reason,  and  with 
P/w.  /.  ID,  that  which  Plinie  reports  of  tnc  Mountaincs  Goats,  which 
^'  "*•         are  nourished  and  fed  upon  poison  without  suflFering  any 
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harme.     The  Indians  being  demanded,  why  the  Sheepe, 

Kine,  Goats,  and  Calves,  such  as  are  in  Castile,  have  not 

the  Bezaar  stone,  seeing  that  they  feede  on  the  same 

Rocks :  their  answere  is,  That  they  beleeve  not,  that  those 

beasts  of  Castile  eate  of  that  herbe,  or  that  they  have 

found  the  Bezaar  stone  in  Stags  and  fallow  Deere.     This 

seemes  to  agree  with  our  knowledge,  for  that  in  new 

Spaine  they  finde  the  Bezaar  stone,  ^though  there  be  no 

Yicugnes,  Pacos,  Tarugues,  nor  Guanacos,  but  onely  Stags, 

in  some  of  which  they  finde  these  stones. 

One  thing  is  worthy  admiration,  that  they  grow  and 

are  fiishioned  upon  very  strange  things,  as  upon  the  tagge 

of  a  Point,  upon  a  Pin,  or  a  piece  of  Wood,  which  they 

finde  in  the  centre  of  this  stone,  and  yet  doe  they  not 

hokl  it  false,  for  that  the  beast  might  swallow  it,  and  the 

stone  thicken  upon  it,  and  growes  one  upon  another,  and 

so  it  increaseth.     I  did  see  in  Peru,  two  stones  fashioned 

upon  Pignons  of  Castile,  which  made  us  to  wonder  much, 

for  that  in  all  Peru,  wee  had  not  seene  any  Pines  or 

Pignons  of  Castile,  if  they  were  not  brought  from  Spaine, 

which  seemes  to  mee  very  extraordinarie.     This  little  may 

suffice  touching  the  Bezaars  stone.     They  bring  other 

phjTsicall  stones  from  the  Indies,  as  the  stone  of  rlyiada, 

or  of  Rate,  the  bloud  stone,  the  stones  of  Milke,  and  of 

the  Sea,     Those  which  they  call  Cornerinas,  for  the  Heart, 

whereof  there  is  no  neede  to  speake,  having  nothing 

conunon  with  the  subject  of  beasts,  whereof  wee  have 

intreated:   which  gives  us  to  understand  how  the  great 

Master  and  Author  of  all,  hath  imparted  his  benefits  and 

wonderful!  secrets,  to  all  parts  of  the  World ;  for  the  which 

he  is  to  be  glorified  for  ever. 

....  ,._^ 

REader,  I  have  here  added  this  worke,  for  the  better 
and  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  Natiirall 
Historie  of  the  West  Indies.  This  Authour  Gonzalo 
Ferdinando  de  Oviedo  did  first  write  a  Summarie  to 
Charles  the  fifth  (out  of  which  the  most  part  of  this  is 
taken)  An.  1525.  and  after  that  writ  his  Generall  Historie,  [III.  v.  970.] 
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enlarging  what  he  had  written  before  this  Summarie ;  and 
in  the  dividing  it  into  three  Parts:  the  first  of  whid 
contayning  principally  the  Spanish  acts  and  Naninl 
observations  in  the  Ilands,  in  twentie  Bookes,  wet  ton 
in  Ramusios  third  Tome  of  Vovages :  the  second  (in  vhick 
hee  writ  of  the  Continent  of  New  Spaine,)  and  the  dud 
of  Peru  and  the  Southerne  America,  with  above  ibwc 
hundred  pictures  of  the  Plants,  Beasts,  and  other  Crettom 
of  those  parts,  were  never  published ;  to  the  creat  hmt 
of  naturall  knowledge  of  those  parts.  As  for  the  SpunA 
acts  we  have  them  sufficiently  written  by  others.  Boi 
Acosta  and  Oviedo  have  best  deserved  of  the  studioa 
of  Nature,  that  is,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  worfcci 
In  which  respect  I  have  added  many  things  omitted  bf 
Master  Eden,  and  Master  Willes  in  the  former  pubUcaboBi 
both  examining  this,  and  translating  the  rest 
Ramusios  Italian  edition. 


Chap.  Ill- 
Extracts  of  Gonzalo  Ferdinando  De  Oviedo  hii 
Summarie  and  Generall  Historie  of  the  Indick 

Of  the  mynes  of  gold,  and  the  manner  of  working 

in  them. 

^His  particular  of  the  mynes  of  Gold,  n 
a  thing  greatly  to  be  noted,  and  I  uf 
much  better  spcake  hereof  then  any  othtf 
man,  forasmuch  as  there  are  now  twcht 
yceres  past  since  I  served  in  the  phot 
of  the  Surveyor  of  the  melting  ahopSi 
pertayning  to  the  gold  mynes  of  the  firne 
Land,  and  was  the  Governor  of  the  mynes  of  the  Catholfloe 
King  Don  Ferdinando,  after  whose  departure  from  this 
life,  I  served  long  in  the  same  roomc  in  the  Name  of 
your  Majestic.  The  myne  or  veinc  which  ought  to  be 
followed,  ought  to  be  in  a  place  which  they  stand  to  save 
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much  of  the  charges  of  the  Labourers,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  other  necessarie  things,  that  the  charges  may 
bcc  rccompenced  with  gaynes.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
wrought  gold  which  the  Indians  have,  is  base,  and  holdeth  Gold  of 
somewhat  of  Copper:  of  this  they  make  Bracelets  and  i^^'^^^'^^^- 
Chaines,  and  in  the  same  they  close  their  Jewels  which 
their  Women  are  accustomed  to  weare,  and  esteemed  more 
then  all  the  riches  of  the  World.  The  manner  how  gold 
is  gathered,  is  this,  either  of  such  as  is  found  in  Zavana, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Plaines  and  Rivers  of  the  Champaine 
country  being  without  Trees,  whether  the  Earth  be  with 
grasse  or  without,  or  of  such  as  is  sometimes  found  on 
the  Land  without  the  Rivers  in  places  where  Trees  grow, 
so  that  to  come  by  the  same,  it  shall  be  requisite  to  cut 
downe  many  and  great  Trees.  But  after  which  soever 
of  these  two  manners  it  be  found,  either  in  the  Rivers  Manner  of 
or  Breaches  of  waters,  or  else  in  the  earth,  I  will  shew  mynes  and 
how  it  is  found  in  both  these  places,  and  how  it  is  separate  ^^^J^'^^^^fi^ 
and  purged.  Therefore  when  the  myne  or  veine  is  dis- 
covered,  this  chanceth  by  searching  and  proving  in  such 
places  as  by  certaine  signes  and  tokens  doe  appeare  to 
skilful!  men  apt  for  the  generation  of  gold,  and  to  hold 
gold :  and  when  they  have  found  it,  they  follow  the  myne, 
and  labour  it,  whether  it  be  in  the  River,  or  in  the  Playne, 
as  I  have  said.  And  if  it  be  found  on  the  Playne,  first 
they  make  the  place  verv  cleane  where  they  intend  to 
digge,  then  they  digge  eight  or  ten  foot  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth :  but  they  goe  no  deeper  then  a  span 
or  two,  or  more,  as  shall  seeme  best  to  the  Master  of  Goidinmynes. 
the  myne,  digging  equally,  then  they  wash  all  the  earth 
which  they  have  taken  out  of  the  said  space,  and  if  herein 
they  finde  any  gold  they  follow  it,  and  if  not,  they  digge 
a  span  deeper,  and  wash  the  earth  as  they  did  before : 
and  if  then  also  they  finde  nothing,  they  continue 
in  digging  and  washing  the  earth  as  before,  untill 
they  come  to  the  hard  rocke  or  stone :  and  if  in 
fine  they  finde  no  gold  there,  they  follow  no  further  to 
seeke  gold  in  that  place,  but  goe  to  another  part.     And 
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it  is  to  be  understood,  that  when  thejr  have  feund  th 

myne,  they  follow  it  in  digging,  in  the  same  measure  u 

leveU  and  depth,  untill  they  have  made  an  end  of  all  tk 

myne  which  that  place  contayneth,  if  it  appeare  to  be  ncL 

S/mtiii  This  myne  ought  to  consist  of  certaine  feet  or  puei  n 

autmisfir     length  or  breadth,  according  to  certaine  orders  detaflmcd 

Mssff9fmynis.  and. within  that  compasse  of  earth,  it  is  not  kwtfiiH  la 

any  other  to  digge  for  gold :  And  where  as  endcdi  tk 

myne  of  him  that  first  found  the  gold,  immediadj  it  a 

lawfull  for  any  other  man  that  will,  with  a  staffe  to  aaagai 

himselfe  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  same,  indosing  it  vid 

stakes  or  pales  as  his  owne.     These  mvnes  of  Zavaaa  (tkn 

is,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Playnes)  oueht  ever  to  ba 

tyater  a  gt»d  soi^ht  neere  to  some  River  or  Brooke,  or  Spring  of  waKr, 

netghUur.       or  Dike,  or  standing  Poole,  to  the  end  that  the  gold  asi 

be  washed,  for  the  which  purpose  the^  use  the  uboar  oi 

certaine  Indians,  as  they  doe  other  in  digging  of  the  lOfBt. 

And  when  they  have  digged  out  the  myne,  tney  fill  oertaiac 

Trayes  with  that  earth,  which  other  Indians  have  tk 

charge  immediatly  to  receive  at  their  hands,  and  to  €MT 

those  Trayes  of  earth  to  the  water,  where  it  maj  be 

washed :  Yet  doe  not  they  that  bring  it  wash  it,  but  deliw 

it  to  other,  putting  it  out  of  their  owne  Trayes  into  tbeiri 

which  they  have  readie  in  their  hands  to  receive  it.     TheK 

H'men  gtU-   Washers  for  the  most  prt  are  the  Indian  women,  because 

w^ikers.         ^j^jg  ^orke  is  of  lesse  pine  and  travell  then  any  other. 

These  women  when  they  wash,  are  accustomed  to  sk  bf 

the  water  side,  with  their  legees  in  the  water  even  up  to 

[III. V. 971.]  the  knees,  or  lesse,  as  the  place  servcth  their  purpose: 

and  thus  holding  the  Trayes  with  earth  in  their  hands  bf 

the  handles  thereof,  and  putting  the  same  into  the  water, 

they  moove  them  round  about,  after  the  manner  of  siftiiic. 

with  a  certaine  aptnesse,  in  such  sort  that  there  entrcn 

no  more  water  into  the  Trayes  then  serveth  their  tune, 

and  with  the  selfe  same  apt  moving  of  their  Trayes  ia 

the  water,  they  ever  avoid  the  foule  water  with  the 

out  of  the  one  side  of  the  Vesscll,  and  receive  in 

water  on  the  other  side  thereof,  so  that  by  this 
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by  little  and  little,  the  water  washeth  the  earth  as  the 
lighter  substance  of  the  Trayes,  and  the  Gold  as  the  heavier 
matter  resteth  in  the  bottome  of  the  same,  being  roxmd 
and  hollow  in  the  middest  like  unto  a  Barbars  Basen.     And 
when  all  the  earth  is  avoided,  and  the  Gold  gathered 
together  in  the  bottome  of  the  Tray,  they  put  it  a  part, 
and  returne  to  take  more  earth,  which  they  wash  con- 
tinually as  before.     Furthermore  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
for  every  two  Indians  that  wash,  it  is  requisite  that  two  o/ii^ 
other  serve  them  to  bring  earth  from  the  Mine,  and  other  Labounn. 
two  to  breake  the  same  small,  and  fill  their  Trayes  there- 
with.    Also  beside  these  Labourers,  it  is  necessarie  that 
there  be  other  people  in  the  place  where  they  worke  and 
rest  in  the  night :  these  are  such  as  make  their  bread,  and 
provide  for  victuals,  and  other  necessaries.     So  that  to 
conclude,  there  are  in  all,  five  persons  ordinarily  assigned  Fhet§airay 
to  every  Tray  of  washers. 

There  is  another  manner  of  working  the  Mines,  in 
Rivers  or  Brookes  of  running  waters:  and  this  is,  that 
in  avoyding  the  water  of  his  course,  after  that  the  beds 
of  the  Rivers  are  dry  and  utterly  emptied,  they  find  Gold 
among  the  breaches,  difts,  and  rifts  of  stones,  and  among 
all  that  is  in  the  bottome  of  the  Channell,  and  where 
naturally  the  River  runneth  of  greatest  force:   So  that 
it  chanceth  sometime,  that  when  the  bed  of  the  River  is  GMhRwer, 
mod  and  rich,  they  find  in  it  great  quantitie  of  Gold.  ^ffouUer. 
And  therefore  your  Majestie  ought  to  understand  for  a 
ceoerall  rule,  as  it  appeareth  in  fact,  that  all  Gold  is  G9U 
inffcndred  in  the  tops  and  highest  places  of  the  Moun-  inffninim 
taincs,  and  in  continuance  of  time  is  by  little  and  little  ^^* 
brought  downe  to  the  Vales  and  Plaines  by  showres  of 
raine,  and  the  fals  of  Springs,  Rivers,  and  Brookes,  having 
their  originall  in  the  Mountaines,  and  descending  from 
the  same,  notwithstanding  it  is  oftentimes  found  in  the 
Plaines  iarre  from  the  Mountaines.     But  when  it  chanceth 
to  he  found  in  great  quantity,  it  is  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Mountaines,  and  m  the  Rivers,  or  their  branches,  more 
then  in  any  other  part  of  the  Plaine:  and  in  these  two 
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manners  it  is  commonly  found  most  abundantlj.    And 
for  the  better  proofe  that  Gold  is  ingendred  on  higii,  and 
is  brought  downe  into  the  low  pla^  I  have  one  ^icai 
token  thereof,  which  causeth  me  to  beleeve  it  for  certaiat: 
and  this  is,  to  consider  that  coles  never  putrifie  nor  oomipc 
under  the  ground,  if  they  be  made  of  strong  wood. 
Hh  ream.     Whereby  it  chanceth,  that  digging  the  earth  by  the  feukb 
or  indented  places  of  the  Mountaines,  or  on  the  sdcii 
and  breaking  a  Mine  in  the  earth,  where  it  had  beeae 
broken  before,  and  having  now  digged  one  or  two  or 
three  Poles  in  measure,  the  Miners  found  certaine  ooles  of 
wood  under  the  same  levell  where  they  found  Gold,  and 
this  I  say  in  the  earth  which  was  taken  for  m  Virgin,  tfatf 
is  to  say,  such  as  had  not  before  beene  opened  for  any 
Mine :  the  which  coles  could  not  naturally  bee  ingendred 
there,  or  enter  in  by  any  meanes,  but  when  the  superficiaD 
part  of  the  earth  was  equall  with  the  levell  where  the  ooks 
were  found,  it  is  like  that  the  coles  were  left  there  hj  aome 
occasion  of  fire,  and  that  they  fastened  there  in  time,  and 
that  afterward  in  long  continuance  of  time,  thej  wot 
by  little  and  little  covered  with  the  earth,  which  tlie  ofes 
showres  of  raine  washed  from  the  Mountainea,  so  that  by 
Some  may        the  course  of  yeeres  the  earth  overgrew  the  coles  unto  the 
gkhh  that      said  levell  and  measure,  which  had  before  time  beene  the 
^^^  superficiall  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  coles  and  Gold 
tmt^^^  were  found  together:   whereby  it  may  appeare  that  tbc 

naturaJly  Gold  was  no  more  ingendred  there  then  were  the  coles. 
gr9w  tkert.  but  brought  thither  from  the  Mountaynes  by  the  fills  of 
waters  as  we  have  said,  forasmuch  as  the  Mountainea  are 
the  Matrices  and  bowels  of  all  rich  Metals.  Further  and 
beside  this,  I  say  that  in  how  much  more  the  Gold  is  gone 
farre  from  the  naturall  place  of  his  generation  to  the  phoe 
where  it  is  found,  it  is  so  much  the  more  purified  and 
fined,  and  of  a  better  caract,  and  the  neerer  that  it  is  found 
to  his  proper  Mine  or  veinc  where  it  is  ingendred,  it  is  so 
much  the  baser,  fouler,  and  more  crude,  and  of  a  baser 
alay  and  caract,  and  doth  waste  so  much  the  more  in  melt- 
ing, and  remayneth  more  brickie. 
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Sometimes  there  are  found  graines  of  Gold  of  great  Gold  in 
quantitie,  and  of  great  weight  above  the  earth,  and  some-  graims. 
times  also  under  the  earth :  And  the  greatest  of  all  other  Omkupplec 
that  was  found  to  this  day  in  the  Indies,  was  that  which  */ ^^• 
was  lost  in  the  Sea  about  the  Iland  Beata,  which  weighed 
three  thousand  and  two  hvmdred  of  Castellans  of  Gold, 
which  are  in  value  foure  thousand  a  hundred  thirtie  and 
eight  Ducats  of  Gold,  which  weigh  one  Arrova  and  seven 
pound,  or  thirtie  and  two  pound,  after  twelve  ounces  to 
the  pound,  which  make  threescore  and  foure  Markes  of  ^  Marke  is 
Gokl.     And  I  saw  in  the  yeere  151 5.  in  the  hands  of  p^^^^f^- 
Michael  Passamonte  Treasurer   to  your   Majestie,   two  ^^^L^J^^ 
graines,  of  the  which  one  weighed  seven  pounds,  which  wei^t  eight 
are  fourteene  Markes,  and  are  in  value  about  three  score  ounces^  after 
and  five  Ducats  of  Gold  every  Marke :  the  other  was  of  "•  ^**^''  ^ 
ten  Marks,  which  are  five  pounds  of  like  value,  and  of  /^J^ 
very  good  Gold  of  two  and  twentie  caracts,  and  better :  giUing. 
There  are  also  found  many  other  great  graines,  although 
not  equal]  unto  these  in  bignesse.     And  forasmuch  as  I 
have  moken  of  Gold,  I  have  thought  good  to  declare 
somewhat  how  the  Indians  can  very  excellently  gild  such 
Vessels  of  Copper  and  base  Gold  as  they  make :  for  they 
can  give  them  so  faire  and  flourishing  a  colour,  that  all  [HI.  v.  972 
the  masse  which  they  gilt,  appeareth  as  though  it  were 
Gold  of  two  and  twentie  caracts,  and  better.     This  colour 
they  eive  with  a  certaine  hearbe,  as  though  it  were  wrought 
by  the  art  of  any  Gold-smith  of  Spaine  or  Italie,  and 
would  of  them  be  esteemed  as  a  thing  of  great  riches  and 
m  secret  manner  of  gilding.     For  the  desire  that  our  men 
have  to  Gold,  they  nothing  esteeme  the  Copper,  although 
there  might  great  commoditie  and  profit  be  had  thereby, 
and  also  by  other  Metals,  which  they  nothing  regard, 
except  Silver,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  that  part  of 
the  nrme  Land  which  is  called  New  Spaine. 
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Of  the  manner  of  fishing  for  Pearles. 

THe  Indians  exercise  this  kind  of  fiahing  for  the 
part  in  the  Coasts  of  the  North  in  Cubagua  and 
Cumana,  and  many  of  them  which  dwell  in  the  JHomcs 
of  certaine  particular  Lords  in  the  Hands  of  San  Domiaia) 
and  Sancti  Johannis,  resort  to  the  Hand  of  Cubaguai  for 
this  purpose.     Their  custome  is  to  goe  five,  sixe,  or  wcmn^ 
or  more  in  one  of  their  Canoas  or  Barkes,  carely  in  the 
morning  to  some  place  in  the  Sea  thereabout,  where  it 
appeareth  unto  them  that  there  should  be  great  jdeotie 
of  those  shell  fishes  (which  some  call  Muscles,  and  some 
Oysters)  wherein  Pearles  are  ingendred,  and  there  thej 
plunge    themselves    under    the    water,    even    unto    the 
bottome,  saving  one  that  remayneth  in  the  Canoa  or 
Boat,  which  hee  keepeth  still  in  one  place  as  neere  as  he 
can,  looking  for  their  returne  out  of  the  water :  And  whea 
one  of  them  hath  beene  a  good  while  under  the  water, 
he  riseth  up,  and  commeth  swimming  to  the  Boat,  entrinff 
into  the  same,  and  leaving  there  a£  the  Oysters  which 
he  hath  taken  and  brought  with  him  (for  in  these  are  the 
Pearles  found)  and  when  he  hath  there  rested  himselfe  a 
while,  and  eaten  part  of  the  Oysters,  he  retumeth  agatne 
to  the  water,  where  hee  remayneth  as  long  as  hee  can 
endure,  and  then  riseth  againe,  and  swimmeth  to  the  Boat 
with  his  prey,  where  hee  resteth  him  as  before,  and  thus 
continueth  course  by  course,  as  doe  all  the  other  in  like 
manner,  being  all  most  expert  Swimmers  and  Divers :  and 
when  the  night  draweth  neere,  they  returne  to  the  Uand 
to  their  houses,  and  present  all  the  Oysters  to  the  Master 
or  Steward  of  the  house  of  their  Lord,  who  hath  the 
charge  of  the  said  Indians,  and  when  he  hath  given  them 
somewhat  to  eate,  he  layeth  up  the  Oysters  in  ssue  custodie, 
untill  he  have  a  great  quantitie  thereof,  then  he  cauaeth 
the  same  Fishermen  to  open  them,  and  they  find  in  every 
of  them  Pearles,  other  great  or  small,  two,  or  three,  or 
foure,  and  sometimes  five  or  sixe,  and  many  small  graines» 
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according;  to  the  liberalitie  of  nature.     They  save  the 
Pearles  both  small  and  great  which  they  have  found,  and 
either  eate  the  Oysters  if  they  will,  or  cast  them  away, 
having  so  great  a  quantitie  thereof,  that  they  in  manner 
abhorre  them.     These  Oysters  are  of  hard  flesh,  and  not 
so  pleasant  in  eating  as  are  ours  of  Spaine.     This  Iland 
of  Cubagua,  where  this  manner  of  fishing  is  exercised, 
is  in  the  North  Coast,  and  is  no  bigger  then  the  Iland 
of  Zeland.     Oftentimes  the  Sea  increaseth  greatly,  and 
much  more  then  the  Fishers  for  Pearles  would,  because 
whereas  the  place  is  very  deepe,  a  man  cannot  natiually 
rest  at  the  bottom,  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  airie 
substance  which  is  in  him,  as  I  have  oftentimes  proved. 
For  although  he  may  by  violence  and  force  descend  to  the 
bottome,  yet  are  his  feet  lifted  up  againe,  so  that  hee  can 
continue  no  time  there:  and  therefore  where  the  Sea  is 
very  deepe,  these  Indian  Fishers  use  to  tye  two  great 
stones  about  them  with  a  coard,  on  each  side  one,  by  the 
weight  whereof  they  descend  to  the  bottome,  and  remayne 
there  untill  them  listeth  to  rise  againe,  at  which  time  they 
unlose  the  stones,  and  rise  up  at  their  pleasure.     But  this 
their  aptnesse  and  agilitie  in  swimming,  is  not  the  thing 
that  causeth  men  most  to  marvell :  but  rather  to  consider 
how  many  of  them  can  stand  in  the  bottome  of  the  water 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  houre,  and  some  more  or  lesse.  Men  continm 
according  as  one  is  more  apt  hereunto  then  an  other.     An  Mhownundei 
other  thing  there  is  which  seemeth  to  me  very  strange:  "'^^• 
and  this  is,  that  whereas  I  have  oftentimes  demanded  of 
some  of  these  Lords  of  the  Indians,  if  the  place  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  fish  for  Pearles,  beine  but  little 
and  narrow,  will  not  in  short  time  be  uttenv  without 
Oysters,  if  they  consume  them  so  fast :  They  all  answered 
mee,  that  although  they  be  consumed  in  one  part,  yet  if  Naturali 
they  goe  a  fishing  in  an  other  part,  or  an  other  Coast  of  f^^^Mm, 
the  Hand,  or  at  an  other  contra^  wind,  and  continue  fish- 
ing there  also  untill  the  Oysters  bee  likewise  consumed, 
and  then  returne  a^ine  to  the  first  place,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  fi^ed  before,  and  emptied  the  same  in 
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like  manner,  they  find  them  againe  as  full  of  Oy^ten  is 

)//iw  na^    though  they  had  never  beene  fished.     Whereby  wc  may 

wrekrgthftM  judge,  that  these  Oysters  either  remove  from  one  place 

hi  Decads.     ^^  ^^  other,  as  doe  other  fishes,  or  else  that  they  are 

ingendred  and  increase  in  certaine  ordinarie  places.     This 

Iland  of  Cumana  and  Cubagua,  where  they  fish  for  these 

Pearles,  is  in  the  twelfth  degree  of  the  part  of  the  said 

Coast    which    indineth    toward    the    North.      Likewise 

Pearles  are  found  and  gathered  in  the  South  Sea,  ciDed 

Mare  del  Sur,  and  the  Pearles  of  this  Sea  are  very  bisge, 

!ftt  not  so  bigge  as  they  of  the  Iland  of  Pearles,  adicdde 
as  Perlas,  or  Margarita,  which  the  Indians  call  Terarcqui, 
lying  in  the  Gulfe  of  Saint  Michael,  where  greater  Pcanes 
are  found,  and  of  greater  price,  then  in  any  other  Coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  in  Cumana,  or  any  other  part.     I  speake 
this  as  a  true  testimonie  of  sight,  having  beene  long  ia 
that  South   Sea,  and  making  curious  inquisition   to  be 
certainly  informed  of  all  that  pertayneth  to  the  fishing  of 
Pearles.     From  this  Iland  of  Terarequi,  there  was  brought 
iMge  Femrli.  a  Pearle  of  the  fashion  of  a  Peare,  weighing  thirtie  and 
III.  V.  973.]  one  Caracts,  which  Petrus  Arias  had  among  a  thousand 
9jr  tki  €9m-    jmj  so  many  pounds  weight  of  other  Pearles,  which  he 
^^^Ikur     ^^^  when  Captaine  Caspar  Morales  (before  Petrus  Arias) 
TMniim^kea  p^issed  to  the  said  Iland  in  the  yeare  151 5.  which  Pearle 
Z^rm.  was  of  great  price.     From  the  said  Iland  also,  came  a 

great  and  very  round  Pearle,  which  I  brought  out  of  the 
bea,  this  was  as  bigge  as  a  small  pellet  of  a  Stone-bow, 
and  of  the  weight  of  twentie  and  sixe  Caracts :  I  boug^ht 
it  in  the  Citie  of  Panama,  in  the  Sea  of  Sur,  and  paid  for 
it  sixe  hundred  and  fiftie  times  the  weight  thereof  oi 
good  Gold,  and  had  it  three  yceres  in  my  custodie,  and 
after  my  returnc  into  Spainc,  sold  it  to  the  Earle  iA 
Nansao  Marquesse  of  Zenetc,  great  Chamberlaine  to  your 
Majestie,  who  gave  it  to  the  Marquesse  his  Wife,  the  Ladie 
Mentia  of  Mendoza.  I  thinke  verily  that  this  Pearle  was 
the  greatest,  fairest,  and  roundest  that  hath  beene  secne  in 
those  parts.  For  your  Majestie  ought  to  understand,  that 
in  the  Coast  of  the  Sea  of  Sur,  there  are  found  a  hundred 
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great  Pearles  round  after  the  fashion  of  a  Peare,  to  one  Pean-fearln 
that  is  perfectly  round  and  great. 

Of  the  familiaritie  which  certaync  of  the  Indians 
have  with  the  Dcvill,  and  how  they  receive 
answere  of  him  of  things  to  come,  and  other 
Superstitions. 

WHen  the  Indians  beginne  their  battaile,  or  goe  to 
any  combate,  or  attempt  any  other  great  mater,  they 
have  certaine  elect  men,  whom  they  reverently  esteeme, 
and  call  them  Tequinas,  which  in  their  tongue  is  as  much 
to  say  as  Masters:  notwithstanding  that  they  call  every 
man,  that  is  cunning  in  any  Science,  by  the  same  name, 
as  Fishers,  Fowlers,  Hunters,  or  makers  of  Nets.  These 
Tequinas  therefore,  they  call  the  Masters  of  their 
Answeres,  because  they  speake  with  Tuyra,  that  is,  the 
Devill,  and  bring  them  answere  what  he  saith,  either  as  DmU 
touching  such  thmgs  as  they  have  to  doe,  or  shall  chance  Imposture. 
to  them  the  day  foUowing,  or  many  dayes  to  come.  For 
the  Devill,  being  so  ancient  an  Astronomer,  knoweth  the 
times  of  things,  and  seeth  how  they  are  naturally  directed 
and  inclined,  and  maketh  them  beleeve  that  they  come 
90  to  passe  by  his  ordinance,  as  though  he  were  the  Lord 
and  moover  of  all  that  is  and  shall  be,  and  that  he  giveth 
the  day  light,  and  raine,  causeth  tempest,  and  ruleth  the 
stations  of  times,  giving  life,  or  taking  away  life,  at  his 
pleasure :  By  reason  whereof,  the  Indians  being  deceived 
of  him,  and  seeing  also  such  effects  to  come  certainly  to 
passe  as  he  hath  told  them  before,  beleeve  him  in  all  other 
thii^[8,  and  honour  him  in  many  places  with  Sacrifices  of 
the  bloud  and  lives  of  men,  and  odoriferous  Spices :  And 
when  God  disposeth  the  contrary  to  that  which  the  Dcvill 
hath  spoken  in  Oracle,  whereby  he  is  prooved  a  Lycr,  hee 
causeth  the  Tequinas  to  perswade  the  people  that  he  hath 
changed  his  mind  and  sentence  for  some  of  their  sins,  or 
deviseth  some  such  lye  as  liketh  him  best,  being  a  skilfull 
Master  in  such  subtill  and  craftie  devices,  to  deceive  the 
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simple  and  ignorant  people,  which  hath  small  defence 
against  so  mightie  and  craftie  an  Adversarie.  And  as  tfaej 
caJl  the  Devill  Tuyra,  so  doe  they  in  many  places  call  the 
Christians  by  the  same  name,  thinking  that  they  greatly 
honour  them  thereby,  as  indeed  it  is  a  name  very  fit  and 
agreeable  to  many  of  them,  having  laid  apart  all  honesde 
and  vertue,  living  more  like  Dragons  then  men,  among 
these  simple  people. 

Before  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hand  of  Hispaniola  had 
received  the  Christian  Faith,  there  was  among  them  a  Sect 
of  men,  which  lived  solitarily  in  the  Desarts  and  Woods» 
and  led  their  life  in  Silence  and  Abstinence,  more  streightljr 
PytkdgfriOM  then  ever  did  the  Philosophers  of  Pythagoras  Sect,  abMus- 
Plaees.  j,jg  j,j  Yikt  manner  from  the  eating  of  all  thin^  that  Kvc 
by  bloud,  contented  onely  with  such  Fruites,  Herbcs,  and 
Rootes,  as  the  Deserts  and  Woods  ministred  unto  them 
to  eate:  The  Professors  of  this  Sect  were  called  Places. 
They  gave  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  naturall  things, 
and  used  certaine  secret  Magicall  Operations  and  Super- 
stitions, whereby  they  had  familiaritie  with  Spirits,  which 
they  allured  into  their  owne  bodies,  at  such  times  as  the? 
would  take  upon  them  to  tell  of  things  to  come,  which 
they  did  in  manner  as  followeth.  When  any  of  the  Kings 
had  occasion  to  call  any  of  them  out  of  the  Desarts  for 
this  purpose,  their  custome  was  to  send  them  a  portion  of 
their  fine  Bread  of  Cazabi  or  Maiz,  and  with  humbk 
request  and  suite  to  desire  them  to  tell  them  of  such  things 
as  they  would  demand.  After  the  request  granted,  ani 
the  place  and  day  appointed,  the  Piaces  commeth  with 
two  of  his  Disciples  wayting  on  him,  whereof  the  one 
bringcth  with  him  a  Vessell  of  a  secret  Water,  and  the 
other  a  little  Silver  Bell.  When  hec  commeth  to  the  pbcc, 
hee  sitteth  downe  on  a  round  seatc  made  for  him  of 
luSsa  purpose,  where  having  his  Disciples  the  one  standing  on 
'IJ^J^JJI^  the  one  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  certaine  of  his  Nobles  (for  the 
common  people  are  not  admitted  to  these  Mysteries)  and 
turning   his   face   toward   tjje  Desart,   he   beginneth   his 
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Inchantment,  and  calleth  the  Spirit  with  loude  voyce  by 
certaine  names,  which  no  man  understandeth  but  hee  and 
his  Disciples.     After  hee  hath  done  thus  a  while,  if  the 
Spirit  yet  deferre  his  conmiing,  hee  drinketh  of  the  said 
Water,    and    therewith    waxeth    hot    and    furious,    and 
inverteth  and  turneth  his  Inchantment,  and  letteth  him- 
selfe    bloud    with    a    thorne,    marvellously    turmoiling 
himselfe,  as  we  read  of  the  furious  Sybils,  not  ceasing 
untill  the  spirit  be  come:  who  at  his  comming  entreth  [III. v. 974.] 
into  him,  and  overthroweth  him,  as  it  were  a  Greyhound 
should  overturne  a  Squerell,  then  for  a  space,  he  seemeth 
to  lye  as  though  he  were  in  great  paine,  or  in  a  rapte, 
wonderfully  tormenting  himselre,  during  which  agonie,  the 
other  Disciple  shaketh  the  Silver  Bell  continually.     Thus 
when  the  agonie  is  past,  and  he  lyeth  quietly  (yet  without 
any  sence  or  feeling)  the  King,  or  some  other  in  his  stead, 
demandeth  of  him  what  he  desired  to  know:   and  the 
spirit  answered  him  by  the  mouth  of  the  rapte  Piaces, 
with  a  direct  and  perfect  answere  to  all  points :  Insomuch 
that  on  a  time  certaine  Spaniards  being  present  at  these 
mysteries  with  one  of  the  Kings,  and  in  the  Spanish  tongue 
demanding  the  Piaces  of  their  Ships  which  they  looked 
for  out  of  Spaine,  the  spirit  answered  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  told  them  what  day  and  houre  the  Ships  departed 
from  Spaine,  how  many  they  were,  and  what  they  brought, 
without  failing  in  any  point.     If  he  be  also  demanded 
of  the  eclipse  of  the  Sunne  or  Moone  (which  they  greatly  EcRpses  and 
feare  and  abhorre)  he  giveth  a  perfect  answer,  and  the  like  Prognostua- 
of  tempests,  famine,  plentie,  warre  or  peace,  and  such  other  ^^^' 
things.     When  all  the  demands  are  finished,  his  Disciples 
call  him  aloud,  ringing  the  Silver  Bell  at  his  eare,  and 
blowing  a  certaine  powder  into  his  nostrils,  whereby  he 
is  raised  as  it  were  from  a  dead  sleepe,  being  yet  somewhat 
heavy  headed  and  faint  a  good  while  after:  Thus  being 
againe  rewarded  of  the  King  with  more  bread,  he  departeth 
againe  to  the  desarts  with  his  Disciples.     But  since  the 
Christian  faith  hath  beene  dispersed  throughout  the  Hand, 
these  divellish  practises  have  ceased,  and  they  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Divell,  are  made  the  members  of  Clmt  by 
Baptisme,  forsaking  the  Divell  and  his  worics,  with  the 
vaine  curiosity  of  desire  of  knowledge  of  things  to  come, 
whereof  for  the  most  part  it  is  better  to  be  ignonmt,  diea 
with  vexation  to  know  that  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
ReasQK  wky         Furthermore,  in  manie  places  of  the  firme  Land, 
mtnkiU        j^Qy  Qf  (hg  Kings  dye,  all  his  houshold  servants, 
serve  tkeir      women  as  men,  which  have  continually  served  him,  kd 
Meters  in  tki  themselves,  beleeving  as  they  are  taught  by  the  DivcS 
other  wwld,     Tuyra,  that  they  that  kill  themselves  wMn  the  King  dyed* 
goe  with  him  to  heaven,  and  serve  him  in  the  tame  pisce 
and  office  as  they  did  before  on  the  earth  while  he  lived: 
and  that  all  that  refuse  so  to  doe,  when  after  they  im 
by  their  natural!  death  or  otherwise,  their  soules  to  (be 
with  their  bodies,  and  to  be  dissolved  into  ayre,  aod 
become  nothing,  as  doe  the  soules  of  Hofigcs,  Biidi» 
Fishes,  or  other  bruite  beasts :  and  that  on^^  the  odicr 
may  enjoy  the  priviledge  of  immortalitie  for  ever,  to  scm 
the  King  in  heaven.     And  of  this  false  opinion  oimmcth 
it,  that  they  which  sowe  corne,  or  set  rootes  for  the  Kings 
bread,  and  gather  the  same,  are  accustomed  to  kill  them- 
selves, that  they  may  enjoy  this  priviledge  in  heaven,  aod 
for  the  same  purpose,  cause  a  portion  of  the  graine  of 
Maiz,  and  a  bundle  of  Jucca  (whereof  their  bread  is  nude) 
to  be  buried  with  them  in  their  graves,  that  the  same  may 
serve  them  in  heaven,  if  perhaps  there  should  lacke  seedes 
to  sowe,  and  therefore  they  take  this  with  them,  to  bwia 
withall,  untill  Tuyra  (who  maketh  them  all  these  fiuit 
promises^  provide  them  of  greater  quantitie.     This  have 
I  my  selfe  seene  in  the  top  of  the  Mountaines  of  Guatvro* 
where  having  in  prison  the  King  of  that  Province  (who 
rebelled  from  the  obedience  of  your  Majestie)  and  denvuid- 
ing  of  him  to  whom  pertained  those  Sepultures  or  graves 
which  I  saw  in  his  house :  he  answered,  that  they  were 
of  certaine  Indians  which  slew  themselves  at  the  death  of 
his  Father.     And  because  they  are  oftentimes  accustomed 
to  bury  great  quantities  of  wrought  gold  with  them,  I 
caused  two  graves  to  be  opened,  wherein  was  nothing 
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found  but  a  vessell  full  of  the  graine  of  Maiz,  and  a  bundle 
of  Jucca,  as  I  have  said.  And  demanding  the  cause 
hereof,  of  the  King  and  the  other  Indians :  they  answered, 
that  they  that  were  buried  there,  were  the  labourers  of 
the  ground)  and  men  skilfuU  in  sowing  of  seedes,  and 
making  of  bread,  and  servants  to  the  Kings  father,  and 
to  the  end  that  their  soules  should  not  aye  with  their 
bodies,  they  slue  themselves  at  the  death  of  the  King  their 
Master,  to  live  with  him  in  heaven,  and  to  the  intent 
that  they  might  serve  him  there  in  the  same  office,  they 
reserved  that  Maiz  and  Jucca,  to  sowe  it  in  heaven. 
Whereunto  I  answered  them  in  this  manner.  Behold 
how  you  Tuyra  deceiveth  you,  and  how  all  that  he 
teacheth  you  is  false.  You  see  how  in  so  long  a 
time  since  thev  are  dead,  they  have  not  yet  t»en 
away  this  Maiz  and  Jucca,  which  is  now  putrified 
and  worth  nothing,  and  not  like  to  be  sowen  in  heaven. 
To  this  the  King  replied,  saying,  In  that  they  have  not 
taken  it  awav,  nor  sowen  it  m  heaven,  the  cause  is,  that 
they  chanced  to  finde  enough  there,  by  reason  whereof 
they  had  no  neede  of  this.  To  this  errour  many  things 
were  said,  which  seemed  of  little  force  to  remove  him 
from  his  false  opinion,  and  especially  any  such  as  at 
that  age  are  occupied  of  the  Divell,  whom  they  paint 
of  the  selfe  same  forme  and  colour,  as  he  appeared 
unto  them  in  divers  shapes  and  formes.  They  make  also 
Images  of  Gold,  Copper,  and  Wood,  to  the  same  simili-  /»w^«  rf^^ 
tudes,  in  terrible  shapes,  and  so  variable  as  the  Painters  ^'•^^• 
are  accustomed  to  paint  them  at  the  feete  of  Saint 
Michael  the  Archangell,  or  in  any  other  place,  where 
they  paint  them  of  most  torrible  portratiire.  Likewise 
when  the  divell  gready  intendeth  to  feare  them,  he 
threatneth  to  send  them  great  tempests,  which  they  Tempests. 
caDy  Furacanas  or  Haurachanas,  and  are  so  vehement, 
diat  they  overthrow  many  houses,  and  great  trees. 
And  I  have  seene  in  Mountaines,  full  of^many  and 
great  trees,  that  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of 
a  league  the  Mountaine  luith  beene  subverted,  and 
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the  tree  overthrowne,  and  plucked  out  of  the  evth  with 
the  rootes. 

The  gulfe  of  Urtba  is  disttnt  from  the  Equinocddl 
line,  from  an  hundred  and  twentie,  to  a  hundred  aad 
[III.  T.  975.]  thirty  leagues,  and  three  quarters  of  a  league,  after  tkt 
accompt  of  seventeen  leagues  and  a  halfe  for  everie  dcfiee 
from  Pole  to  Pole :  &  thus  for  a  little  more  or  leaee,  goedi 
all  the  coast.  By  reason  wherof,  in  the  Qtie  of  SaKti 
Maria,  Antiqua,  in  Dariena,  and  in  all  that  course  of  the 
foresaid  gulfe  of  Uraba,  at  all  times  of  the  yeere  the  dno 
and  nights  are  in  manner  of  equall  length :  mnd  if  thoc 
be  any  difference  betweene  them  by  reason  of  this  wuM 
distance  from  the  Equinoctiall,  it  is  so  little,  that  in  famt 
and  twentie  houres,  making  a  naturall  day,  it  cannot  be 
perceived  but  by  the  judgement  of  specuktive  men,  aod 
such  as  understand  the  sphere.  From  hence  the  Nottk 
Starre  is  seene  verie  low. 

Of  divers  particular  things,  as  Wormes,  Serpettts» 
Beasts,  Foulcs,  Trees,  &c. 


I 


Will  first  speake  of  certaine  little  and 
Beasts,  whicn  may  seeme  to  be  engendred  of 
to  molest  and  vexe  men,  to  shew  them  and  give  then  to 
understand,  how  small  and  vile  a  thing  may  offend  h 
disquiet  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  remember  the 
prindpall  end  for  the  which  they  were  created,  that  bi 
to  know  their  maker.  In  manie  parts  of  the  firme  Lnd, 
by  the  which  as  wel  the  Christians  as  the  Indians  do 
travaile,  there  are  such  marishes  &  waters  in  the  wrnv,  that 
they  are  faine  to  go  without  breeches  among  the  nevbf 
SmgM  ff'trms  &  weeds,  by  reason  wherof,  certain  small  beasts  or  m 
^^'"^^^^  /which  they  call  Garapates)  much  like  unto  Ticks, 
fast  to  their  legs.  These  worms  are  as  little  as  the 
of  beaten  Salt,  &  cleave  so  fast,  that  they  can  by  no  ! 
be  taken  away,  except  the  place  be  nointed  with  oyle:  ft 
after  that  the  legs  be  nointed  a  while  with  oyle,  or  the 
other  parts  wheie  these  little  Tickes  arc  fastened,  they 
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scrape  the  place  with  a  Knife,  &  so  take  them  away.  But 
the  Indians  which  have  no  oyle,  smoake  them,  and  burne 
them  with  fire,  and  abide  great  paines  in  taking  them 
away  by  this  means.  Of  other  litue  Beasts  which  trouble 
men,  and  are  engendred  in  their  heads  or  other  parts  of 
their  bodies,  I  say  that  the  Christian  men  which  travaile 
into  these  parts,  nave  them  but  seldome  times,  and  that 
not  post  one  or  two,  and  this  also  very  seldome:  For 
passing  by  the  line  of  the  Diameter  where  the  compasse 
makem  difference  of  sailing  by  the  winde  called  Greco 
(that  is.  North-east)  and  ^fagistral  (that  is.  South-west) 
which  is  in  the  course  of  the  Hands  of  Azori,  they  saile 
but  a  little  way  following  our  voiage  by  the  West,  but 
that  ail  the  Lice  which  me  Christians  carrie  with  them,  LUefinaki 
or  are  eupendred  in  their  heads,  or  other  places  of  their  **^*- 
bodies,  die  and  utterly  consume  by  little  and  little,  and 
are  not  engendred  in  India,  except  in  the  heads  of  little 
children  in  those  parts,  as  well  among  the  children  of  the 
Christians  which  are  borne  there,  as  also  among[  the 
naturall  Indians,  who  have  them  commonly  in  their  heads, 
and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  especially 
they  of  the  Province  of  Cueva,  which  is  a  region  con- 
taining more  then  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and 
embriseth  the  one  and  the  other  coast  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  di  the  East.  When  these  Indians  are  infected  with 
this  fikhinesse,  they  dresse  and  cleanse  one  another :  And 
they  that  exercise  this,  are  for  the  most  part  women,  who 
eate  all  that  they  take,  and  have  herem  such  dexterity 
by  reason  of  their  exercise,  that  our  men  cannot  lightly 
attaine  thereunto.  There  is  also  another  thins;  greatly 
to  be  Gonndered:  and  this  is,  how  the  Christian  men, 
being  there  deane  from  this  fikhinesse  of  India,  as  well 
in  their  heads  as  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  yet  when  they 
refume  to  come  againe  into  Europe,  and  b^n  to  arrive 
in  that  place  of  the  Ocean  Sea  where  we  said  before  that 
these  Lice  died  and  fbrsooke  them,  sodainely  in  their 
repassing  by  the  same  dime  ^s  though  these  Lice  had 
tarried  tor  them  in  diat  place)  they  can  by  no  meanes 
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licifindi       avoide  them  for  the  space  of  certaine  dtiety  although  thejr 

hem  ugMMi.  change  their  shirts  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  These 
Lice  are  at  the  first  as  little  as  Nits,  and  grow  by  litdc 
and  little,  untill  they  be  of  the  bignesse  xmX  they  arc  ia 
Spaine.  This  have  I  oftentimes  raoved,  having  now  feoR 
times  passed  the  Ocean  Sea  by  tnis  voiage.  fieside  these 
wormes  and  vermin  wherof  we  have  spoken,  there  is 
another  little  mischievous  worm,  which  we  may  niimbcr 
amone  the  kindes  of  Fleas,  this  Pestilence  dbe  ladiass 

rtffta,  call  I^Rua,  and  is  much  lesse  then  a  Flea :  it  pearoeth  the 

flesh  of  a  man,  and  so  lancheth  or  cutteth  the  same  (while 
in  the  meane  time  it  can  neither  be  seene  nor  taken)  thtt 
from  some  it  hath  cut  off  their  hands,  and  from  other  their 
feete,  untill  the  remedy  was  found  to  annoint  the  place 
with  Oyle  and  scrape  it  with  a  Rasor.     In  the  firme  Land 

^tper$.  in  golden  Castile  or  Beragua,  there  are  numy  Yipers  like 

unto  them  of  Spaine :  they  that  are  bitten  of  them,  dye 
in  short  space,  for  few  live  to  the  fourth  dav,  except  present 
remedy.  Of  these,  some  are  of  lesse  kinde  then  odicr, 
and  have  their  taile  somewhat  round,  and  leape  in  the 
aire  to  assaile  men;  and  for  this  cause,  some  call  dm 
kinde  of  Vipers  Tyro:  their  biting  is  most  venemoos* 
and  for  the  most  |Mut  incurable.  One  of  them  r\^9^ew^ 
to  bite  an  Indian  Maide  which  served  me  in  my  home, 
to  whom  I  caused  the  Surgians  to  minister  their  ordinary 
cure,  but  they  could  doe  her  no  good,  nor  yet  get  one 
drop  of  blood  out  of  her,  but  onely  a  yellow  water,  so 
that  she  died  the  third  day  for  lacke  of  remedie,  as  the 
like  hath  chanced  to  divers  others.     This  Maide  was  of 


the  age  of  foureteene  yeares,  and  spake  the  Spanish  tongue 
as  if  she  had  beene  borne  in  Castile:  she  said  that  the 
Viper  which  bit  her,  on  the  foot,  was  two  spans  long,  or 
little  lesse :  and  that  to  bite  her,  she  leapt  in  the  aire  ibr 
the  space  of  more  then  six  paces,  as  I  have  heard  the  like 
of  otner  credible  persons. 
^}]'il\  ^"^'^  '  ^^^  *^*^  ^i^fit  in  the  firme  Land  a  kinde  of  Adders, 
very  small^  and  of  seven  or  eight  foot  long ;  these  are  so 
red,  that  in  the  night  they  appearc  like  burning  coles,  and 
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in  the  day  seeme  as  red  as  blood,  these  are  also  venemous, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  Vipers.  There  are  other  much 
lesse  and  shorter,  and  blacker:  these  come  out  of  the 
Riven,  and  wander  sometimes  farre  on  the  Land,  and  are 
likewise  venemous.  There  are  also  other  Adders  of  a 
russet  colour :  these  are  somewhat  bigger  then  the  Viper, 
and  are  hurtfuU  and  venemous.  There  are  likewise 
another  sort  of  many  colours,  and  very  long:  of  these 
I  saw  one  in  the  yeare  of  Christ  1515.  in  me  Iland  of 
Hi^xmiok,  neere  unto  the  Sea  coasts,  at  the  foote  of  the 
Moimtaines  called  Pedemales.  When  this  Adder  was 
slain,  I  measured  her,  &  found  her  to  be  more  then  twenty 
foot  long,  and  somewhat  more  then  a  mans  fist  in  bignesse : 
and  although  she  had  three  or  foure  deadly  wounds  with 
a  Sword,  yet  dyed  she  not,  nor  stunke  the  same  day,  in 
so  much  that  her  blood  continued  warme  all  that  time. 
There  are  also  in  the  Marishes  and  desarts  of  the  firme 
Land  many  other  kindes  of  Lysarts,  Dragons,  and  divers  Dragms, 
other  kindes  of  Serpents,  whereof  I  intend  not  here  to 
speak  much,  because  I  have  more  particularly  entreated 
of  these  things  in  my  generall  historie  of  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  also  Spiders  of  marveilous  bignesse,  and  I  have  Sfi4Urs  huff. 
seene  some  with  Ixxiie  and  legges  bigger  then  a  mans  hand 
extended  every  way,  and  I  once  saw  one  of  such  bignesse, 
that  onely  her  body  was  as  bigge  as  a  Sparrow,  and  full 
of  that  Laune  whereof  they  make  their  webbes:  this 
was  of  a  darke  russet  colour,  with  eyes  greater  then  the 
eyes  of  a  Sparrow,  they  are  venemous,  and  of  terrible 
shape  to  behold.  There  are  also  Scorpions,  and  divers 
other  such  venomous  wormes.  Furthermore  in  the  firme 
Land,  theite  are  many  Toades,  being  verie  noious  and  Trades, 
hurtful!  by  reason  of  their  great  mukitude,  they  are  not 
venemous,  they  are  seene  in  great  abundance  in  Dareena, 
where  they  are  so  big  that  wnen  they  die  in  the  time  of 
drought,  the  bones  of  some  of  them  (and  especially  the 
ribs)  are  of  such  greatnesse,  that  they  appeare  to  be  the 
bones  of  Gits,  or  of  some  other  beasts  of  the  same  big- 
But  as  the  waters  diminish,  &  the  moisture 
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consumeth  in  the  time  of  drought  (as  I  have  uid)  diejr 
also  consume  therewith,  untill  the  yeare  next  foUmring 
when  the  raine  and  moisture  encrease,  at  which  time  thcj 

Tkeirmmwg.  are  seene  againe.  Neverthelesse,  at  this  present  there  is 
no  such  quantitie  of  them,  as  was  wont  to  be,  by  ronoo 
that  as  the  Land  is  better  cultured  by  the  Christiaos^  as 
well  by  the  fellii^  of  Woods  and  Shrubs,  as  also  by  the 
Pasture  of  Kine,  Horses,  and  other  beasts,  so  is  it  appgii 
that  this  poison  diminisheth  daily,  whereby  that  rcgios 
becommeth  more  holesome  and  pleasant.     Theae  Toades 

Singing.  sing  after  three  or  foure  sort,  for  some  of  them  aiog 
pleasandy,  other  like  ours  of  Spaine,  some  abo  whiitk, 
and  other  some  make  another  manner  of  noise :  they  are 
likewise  of  divers  colours,  as  some  greene,  some  niSKt 
or  gray,  and  some  almost  blacke,  but  of  all  sorts  they  are 
great  and  filthie,  and  noious  by  reason  of  their  ^^cat  mnhi- 
tude,  yet  are  they  not  venemous,  as  I  have  said. 

Crnbs  $r  There  are  also  a  strange  kinde  of  Crabbes,  which  oone 

^^^  forth  of  certaine  holes  of  the  earth,  that  they  themsclfcs 

'  make :  the  head  and  bodie  of  these  make  one  round  diiag, 
much  like  to  the  hood  of  a  Faulcon,  having  fbuie  feete 
conunin^  out  of  the  one  side,  and  as  manie  out  of  the 
other :  they  have  also  two  mouthes,  like  imto  a  patre  of 
small  Pincers,  the  one  bigger  then  the  other,  wherewith 
they  bite,  but  doe  no  great  hurt,  because  they  are  mat 
venemous:  their  skin  and  bodie  is  smooth,  and  diiime, 
as  is  the  skinne  of  a  man,  savins  that  it  is  someirint 
harder ;  their  colour  is  russet,  or  white,  or  blew,  and  waBce 
sidelong,  they  are  verie  good  to  be  eaten,  in  so  much  that 
the  Christians  travailing  by  the  firme  Land,  have  beene 
greatly  nourished  by  Uiem,  because  they  are  found  in 
manner  everie  where :  in  shape  and  forme  they  are  much 
like  unto  the  Crabbe  which  we  paint  for  the  signe  Caaoer, 
and  like  unto  those  which  are  found  in  Spaine  in  Andaluab 
in  the  River  Guadalchiber,  where  it  entreth  into  the  Sea, 
and  in  the  Sea  coasts  there  about,  saving  that  these  are 
of  the  water,  and  the  other  of  the  knd :  they  are  sometimes 
hurtfiill,  so  that  they  that  eate  of  them  dye,  but  this 
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chanceth  onely  when  they  have  eaten  any  venomous  thing, 
or  of  the  venemous  apples  wherewith  the  Caniball  archers 
poison  their  arrowes,  whereof  I  will  speake  hereafter^  and 
tor  this  cause  the  Christians  take  heede  how  they  eate  of 
these  Crabbes,  if  they  finde  them  neere  imto  the  said 
Mpfit  trees.  Furthermore  in  these  Indies,  as  well  in  the 
firme  land,  as  in  the  Hands,  there  is  found  a  kinde  of 
Serpents,  which  they  call  Yuanas,  which  some  call  Juannas,  SerfeMit  caUa 
these  are  terrible  and  fearefuU  to  sight,  and  yet  not  hurtfuU,  ^'^^^^^ 
they  are  verie  delicate  to  be  eaten,  and  it  is  not  yet  knowne 
whether  they  be  beasts  of  the  land,  or  fishes,  because  they 
live  in  the  water,  and  wander  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
land:  they  have  foure  feet,  and  are  commonly  big^ 
then  Connies,  and  in  some  places  bigger  then  Otters,  with 
tailes  like  Lysarts  or  Eutes :  their  skinne  is  spotted,  and 
of  the  same  kinde  of  smoothnesse  or  barenesse,  although 
of  divers  colours:  upon  the  ridge  of  their  backes,  they 
have  manie  long  prickes,  their  teeth  are  very  sharpe,  and 
especially  their  fan^s  or  dogge  teeth,  their  throates  are 
long  and  large,  reaching  from  their  b^ds  to  their  brests, 
of  the  like  skinne  to  the  residue  of  their  bodies:  they 
are  dumbe,  and  have  no  voice,  or  make  any  noise,  or  crie, 
although  they  be  kept  tied  to  the  foote  of  a  chest,  or  any 
other  thing,  for  the  ^ace  of  twentie  or  five  and  twentie 
dates,  without  any  thing  to  eate  or  drinke,  except  they 
give  them  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  bread  of  Cazavi, 
or  some  such  other  thing :  they  have  foure  feete,  and  their 
foce-feete  as  long  as  a  mans  finger,  with  clawes  like  the 
dawes  of  a  bird,  but  weaker,  and  such  as  cannot  grasple 
or  take  hold  of  any  thing:  they  are  much  better  to  be  [111. v. 977. 
eaten  then  to  behold,  for  few  diat  see  them,  will  have 
desire  to  eate  of  them,  by  reason  of  their  horrible  shape, 
ezoq>t  such  as  have  beene  accustomed  to  the  beasts  of 
these  regions,  which  are  more  horrible  and  fearefuU,  as 
this  is  not,  but  onely  in  apparence :  their  flesh  is  of  much 
better  taste  then  the  flesh  of  Connies,  and  more  holesome  NiH. 
for  it  hurteth  none  but  onely  such  as  have  had  the  French 
poze^  in  so  much,  that  if  they  have  beene  touched  of  that 
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infirmitie,  although  they  have  beene  whole  of  k>fig  tioie, 
neverthelesse  they  feele  hurt,  and  compfaune  of  the  cttog 
of  these  Juannas,  as  hath  beene  oftentimes  proved  fay 
experience. 
S*^.^"^'  There  are  found  in  the  firme  land  certaine  birds»  » 
little,  that  the  whole  bodie  of  one  of  them  is  no  bigger 
then  the  top  of  the  big^st  finger  of  a  mans  hand,  and 
vet  is  the  oare  body  without  the  feathers  not  halfe  s) 
bigge:  This  Bird,  beside  her  littlenesse,  is  of  tudi 
velositie  and  swiftnesse  in  flying,  that  who  so  secch  her 
flying  in  the  aire,  cannot  see  her  flap  or  beate  her  wingt 
aner  any  other  sort  then  doe  the  Dorres,  or  humble  Beo. 
or  Beetels,  so  that  there  is  no  man  that  secch  her 
flye,  that  would  thinke  her  to  be  any  other  then  a  Done : 
they  make  their  nests  according  to  the  proportion  of  thdr 
bignesse,  and  I  have  seene  that  one  of  these  Birds  with 
her  nest  put  in  a  paire  of  gold  weijghts  altomther,  hadi 
waide  no  more  then  2.  Tomini,  which  are  m  poise  14 
graines,  with  the  feathers,  without  the  which  she  should 
have  waied  somewhat  lesse.  And  doubtlesse,  when  1 
consider  the  finenesse  of  the  dawes  and  feete  of  these 
Birds,  I  know  not  whereunto  I  may  better  liken  thenu 
then  to  the  little  birds  which  the  lymners  of  bookes  are 
accustomed  to  paint  on  the  margent  of  Church  Bookes« 
and  other  Bookes  of  Divine  Service.  Their  Feathers  are 
of  manie  (aire  colours,  as  golden,  yellow,  and  greeoe, 
beside  other  variable  colours:  their  bodce  is  vcrie 
lone  for  the  proportion  of  their  bodies,  and  au  ine 
and  subtile  as  a  sowing  needle:  they  are  verie 
hardy,  so  that  when  they  see  a  man  clime  the  tree 
where  they  have  their  nests,  they  flye  at  his  face,  and 
strike  him  in  the  eyes,  comming,  going,  and  retuniif 
with  such  swiftnesse,  that  no  man  would  lightly  beletve 
it,  that  hath  not  seene  it :  and  certainly  these  birds  are 
so  little,  that  I  durst  not  have  made  mention  hereof, 
if  it  were  not  that  divers  others  which  have  seene  them 
as  well  as  I,  can  beare  witnesse  of  my  saying :  they  make 
their  nests  of  flocks  and  cotten,  whereof  there  is  great 
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Elentie  in  these  regions,  and  serveth  well  for  their  purpose, 
iut  as  touching  the  Birds,  Foules,  and  Beasts  of  these 
Indies,  because  they  are  innumerable,  both  little  and  great, 
I  intend  not  to  speake  much  here,  because  I  have  spoken 
more  largely  hereof  in  my  eenerall  Historie  of  the 
Indies.  There  is  another  kinde  of  Beasts  seene  in  the 
firme  Land,  which  seemeth  very  strange  and  marveilous 
to  the  Christian  men  to  behold,  and  much  differing  from 
all  other  Beasts  which  have  beene  seene  in  other  parts 
of  the  world :  these  Beasts  are  called  Bardati,  and  are  Bardati  or 
fbure  footed,  having  their  taile  and  all  the  rest  of  their  Armadillos;  t 
bodies  covered  onely  with  a  skin  like  the  coperture  of  a  ^^^^rf^^^ 
barbed  horse,  or  the  checkered  skin  of  a  Lisart  or  Croco- 
dile, of  colour  betweene  white  and  russet,  inclining  some- 
what more  to  white.  This  Beast  is  of  forme  and  shape 
much  like  to  a  barbed  horse,  with  his  barbes  and  flankets 
in  all  points,  and  from  under  that  which  is  the  barbe 
and  coperture,  the  taile  commeth  forth,  and  the  feete  in 
their  place,  the  necke  also  and  the  eares  in  their  parts, 
and  in  fine  all  things  in  like  sort  as  in  a  barbed  courser : 
they  are  of  the  bignesse  of  one  of  these  common  Dogges, 
they  are  not  hurtfull,  they  are  filthie,  and  have  their 
habitation  in  certaine  hillockes  of  the  earth,  where  digging 
with  their  feete,  they  make  their  dens  verie  deepe,  and 
the  botes  thereof,  in  like  manner  as  doe  Connies:  they 
are  very  excellent  to  be  eaten,  and  are  taken  with  nets,  and 
some  also  killed  with  Cros-bowes:  they  are  likewise 
taken  oftentimes  when  the  Husbandmen  burne  the  stubble 
in  sowing  time,  or  to  renew  the  herbage  for  Kine  and 
other  Beasts.  I  have  oftentimes  eaten  of  their  flesh,  which 
seemeth  to  me  of  better  taste  then  Kiddes  flesh,  and 
holesome  to  be  eaten.  And  if  these  Beasts  had  ever  beene 
seene  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  first  barbed 
Horses  had  their  originall,  no  man  would  judge  but  that 
the  forme  and  fashion  of  the  coperture  of  Horses  furnished 
fer  the  warres,  was  first  devised  by  the  sight  of  these 
Beasts. 

There  is  also  in  the  firme  Land  another  beast,  called  BtMreu 
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Orso  Formigaro,  that  is,  the  Ante^beare.     This 
haire  and  colour,  is  much  like  to  the  Beare  of 
and  in  manner  of  the  same  making,  save  that  lie 
much  longer  snout,  and  is  of  evill  sight :  th^  aie 
times  taken  only  with  staves,  without  anj  other 
and  are  not  hiutfuU,  they  are  also  taken  with        _ 
because  they  are  not  naturally  armed,  although  thef 
somewhat,  thev  are  found  for  the  most  part  about  aad 
Anuu  neere  to  the  hillockes  where  are  great  abundance  of  Aatca 

For  in  these  Regions  is  ingendred  a  certaine  kiad  of 
Antes,  very  little  and  blacke,  in  the  Fields  and  Pbiaeft 
whereas  grow  no  Trees,  where  by  the  instinct  of  Natvrc 
these  Antes  separate  themselves  to  ingender  £uTe  fion 
the  Woods  for  feare  of  these  Beares,  the  which  becaose 
they  are  fearefuU,  vile,  and  unarmed  (as  I  have  Mid)  they 
keepe  ever  in  places  full  of  Trees,  untill  very  nuniDe 
and  necessitic,  or  the  great  desire  that  they  have  to  feede 
on  these  Antes,  cause  them  to  come  out  of  the  Woods 
to  hunt  for  them :  these  Antes  make  a  hiUocke  of  evth 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  or  somewhat  more  or  lesaei  aad 
as  bigge  as  a  fi;reat  Chest,  and  sometimes  as  bigge  as  a 
But  or  a  Hogshead,  and  as  hard  as  a  stone,  so  uat  they 
seeme  as  though  they  were  stones,  set  up  to  limit  the 
ends  and  confines  of  certaine  Lands.  Within  diest 
[III.  V.  978.]  hillockes,  made  of  most  hard  earth,  are  innumerable  and 
infinite  little  Ants,  the  which  may  be  nthered  by  busheb 
when  the  hillock  is  broken :  the  which  when  it  is  some- 
times moysted  by  mine,  and  then  dried  againe  by  the  heat 
of  the  Sunne,  it  breaketh,  and  hath  certaine  small  rifts, 
as  little  and  subtill  as  the  edge  of  a  Knife,  and  it  seemeth 
that  Nature  hath  given  sense  to  these  Antes  to  find  such 
Jthmmen-  &  matter  of  earth,  wherewith  they  may  make  the  said 
Hms  tki  Bke  hillocke  of  such  hardnesse,  that  it  may  seeme  a  stroi^ 
weirgGamMs.  pavement  made  of  lime  and  stone:  and  whereas  1  haTC 
prooved  and  caused  some  of  them  to  be  broken,  I  haTC 
found  them  of  such  hardncsse,  as  if  I  had  not  seene,  I 
could  not  have  belecvcd,  insomuch  that  they  could 
scarsly  be  broken  with  Pikes  of  Iron,  so  strong  Fortresses 
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doe  these  little  beasts  make  for  their  safegard  against 
their  adversarie  the  Beare^  who  is  chiefly  nourished  by 
them,  and  given  them  as  an  enemie,  according  to  the 
common  Proverbe  which  saith,  Non  e  alcuna  persona 
si  libera^  a  chimanchi  il  suo  Bargello,  that  is.  There  is  no 
man  so  free,  that  hath  not  his  Persecutor  or  privie  Enemie. 
And  here  when  I  consider  the  marveUous  providence  GreatwmuUr 
which  Nature  hath  given  to  these  little  bodies,  I  call  to  in  least 
remembrance  the  wittie  Sentence  of  Plinie,  where  speaking  cnatuns. 
of  such  little  beasts,  he  saith  thus,  Why  doe  we  marveU 
at  the  Towre-bearine  shoidders  of  Elephants,  and  not 
rather  where  Nature  hath  placed  so  many  senses  and  such 
industry  in  such  little  oodies?  Where  is  Hearing, 
Smelling,  Seeing,  and  Feeling,  yea,  where  are  the  Veines 
and  Arteries  (without  which  no  beast  can  live  or  move) 
in  theae  so  little  bodies,  wherof  some  are  so  small  that 
their  whole  bodies  can  scarsly  bee  seene  of  our  eyes: 
What  shall  we  then  say  of  the  parts  of  the  same?  Yet 
even  among  these  there  are  many  of  such  sagacitie  and 
industry,  as  the  like  is  not  seene  in  beasts  of  greater 
quantitie,  no  nor  jtt  in  man,  &c. 

But  to  retiime  to  the  Historie.  This  Enemy  which 
nature  hath  given  to  these  litde  Beasts,  useth  this  manner 
to  aasaik  them :  When  he  resorteth  to  the  Hillocke  where 
the  Antes  lye  hid  as  in  their  fortresse,  he  putteth  his 
too^^ue  to  one  of  the  rifts  whereof  we  have  spoken, 
beeing  as  subtill  as  the  edge  of  a  Sword,  and  therewith 
continual!  licking,  maketh  the  place  moist,  the  foame 
and  froth  of  his  mouth  being  of  such  propertie,  that  by 
continuall  licking  the  place,  it  inlargeth  the  rift  in  sucn 
sort  by  little  and  little,  that  at  the  length  he  easily 
potteth  in  his  tongue,  which  he  hath  very  long  and 
thinne,  and  much  disproportionate  to  his  bodie,  and  when 
he  hath  thus  made  free  passag^e  for  his  tongue  in  the 
hillnrke,  to  put  it  easily  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure,  then 
he  thrusteth  it  into  the  hole  as  farre  as  he  can  reach,  and 
so  letteth  it  rest  a  good  space,  untill  a  great  quantitie  of 
the  Antes  (whose  nature  rejoyceth  in  heat  and  mojrsture) 
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have  laden  his  tongue,  and  as  manv  as  he  can  ooDtabe 
in  the  hollownesse  thereof^  at  which  time  hee  suddak 
draweth  it  into  his  mouth,  and  eateth  them,  and  returned 
againe  to  the  same  practice  inmiediatly,  untill  hee  bm 
eaten  as  many  as  him  listeth,  or  as  lonff  as  hee  cui  ickIi 
any  with  his  tongue.  The  flesh  of  tms  Beast,  it  fkfaj 
and  unsavourie,  out  by  reason  of  the  extreame  sliifti 
and  necessitie  that  the  Christian  men  were  put  to  at  their 
first  comming  into  these  parts,  they  were  infbrced  to 
proove  all  things,  and  so  fell  to  the  eating  of  these  BeMs: 
out  when  they  had  found  more  delicate  meate%  they  feD 
into  hatred  with  this.  These  Antes  have  the  appcnaoe 
of  the  place  of  their  entrance  into  the  hillocket  under 
the  ground,  and  this  at  so  little  a  hole,  that  it  oodd 
hardly  bee  found,  if  certaine  of  them  were  not  scene  to 
passe  in  and  out :  but  by  this  way  the  Beares  could  hnt 
no  such  power  to  hurt  them  as  above  at  the  said  lifisi 
as  I  have  said. 
J  stfwite  There  is  another  strange  beast,  which  by  a  name  erf 

^Mi  wkuk     contrary  eflPect,  the  Spaniards  call  Cagnuolo  l^gieia,  thtf 
uemetk  a  kinJ  is,  The  Light  Doage,  whereas  it  is  one  of  the  skiism 
•fCameBm.    beasts  in  the  World,  and  so  heavie  and  dull  in  mooviag, 
that  it  can  scarsly  goe  fiftie  pases  in  a  whole  day:  these 
beasts  are  in  the  nrme  Land,  and  are  very  strange  to 
behold  for  the  disproportion  that  they  have  to  all  other 
beasts:   they  are  about  two  spans  in  length  when  die? 
are  growne  to  their  full  bignesse,  but  when   they  SR 
very  young,  they  are  somewhat  more  grosse,  then  KNig: 
they  nave  foure  subtill  feet,  and  in  every  of  them  fewe 
clawes   like   unto   Birds,   and  Joyned   together,   yet  are 
neither  their  clawes  or  their  feet  able  to  susteine  their 
bodies  from  the  ground,  by  reason  whereof,  and  by  the 
heavinesse  of  their  bodies,   they  draw  their  bellies  00 
the  CTOund :   their  neckes  are  high  and  streight,  and  si 
equ^Ul  like  the  pestle  of  a  Morter,  which  is  altogether 
equall  even  unto  the  top,  without  making  any  propoitioa 
or  similitude  of  a  head,  or  any  difl^ercnce  except  in  the 
noddle,  and  in  the  tops  of  their  neckes :  they  have  very 
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round  faces  much  like  unto  Owles,  and  have  a  marke  of 
their  owne  haire  after  the  manner  of  a  Circle,  which 
maketh  their  faces  seeme  somewhat  more  lon^  then  large : 
they  have  small  eyes  and  round,  &  nostrils  like  unto 
Monkeyes:  they  have  little  mouthes,  and  moove  their 
neckes  from  one  side  to  another,  as  though  they  were 
astonished:  their  chiefe  desire  and  delight  is  to  cleave 
mod  sticke  fast  unto  Trees,  or  some  other  thing  whereby 
they  may  dimbe  aloft,  and  therefore  for  the  most 
part,  these  beasts  are  found  upon  Trees,  whereunto 
cleaving  fast,  they  mount  up  by  little  and  little, 
staying  themselves  by  their  long  clawes:  the  colour  of 
theu:  haire  is  betweene  russet  and  white,  and  of  the  proper 
colour  of  the  haire  of  a  Wesell:  they  have  no  tayles, 
and  their  voice  is  much  differing  from  other  beasts,  for 
they  sing  onely  in  the  night,  and  that  continually  from 
time  to  time,  singing^  ever  sixe  notes  one  higher  then 
another,  so  falling  with  the  same,  that  the  first  note  is 
the  highest,  and  the  other  is  a  baser  tune,  as  if  a  man 
should  say.  La,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  so  this  beast  saith. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.  And  doubtlesse,  it  seemeth  to  [HI.  v.  979.] 
me,  that  as  I  have  said  in  the  Chapter  of  the  beast  called 
Bardad,  that  those  beasts  might  be  the  originall  and 
docoment  to  imbarbe  Horses :  even  so,  the  first  invention 
of  Musicke  might  seeme  by  the  hearing  of  this  beast,  to 
have  the  first  principles  of^  that  Science,  rather  then  by 
any  other  thinff  in  the  World.  But  now  to  retume  to 
the  Historie.  I  say  that  in  a  short  space  after  this  Beast 
hath  sunff,  and  hath  paused  a  while,  shee  retumeth  againe 
to  the  seEfe-same  Song,  and  doth  this  onely  in  the  night, 
and  not  in  the  day :  By  reason  whereof,  and  also  because 
of  her  evill  sight,  I  thinke  her  to  be  a  night  Beast,  and 
the  fiiend  of  darknesse.  Sometimes  the  Christian  men 
find  these  Beasts,  and  bring  them  home  to  their  houses, 
where  also  they  creepe  all  about  with  their  naturall  slow- 
nesse,  insomuch  that  neither  for  threatning  or  pricking 
they  will  moove  any  faster  then  their  naturall  and 
aocustomed  pace.     And  if  they  finde  any  Trees,  they 
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creepe  thither  immediately,  and  mount  to  the  top  ot 
the  highest  branch  thereof,  where  thej  renuyae 
tinually  for  the  space  of  eight,  or  ten,  or  twentie 
without  eating  of  any  thing,  as  fivre  mm  anv  man  cat 

{'udge.  And  whereas  I  my  selfe  have  kept  them  m  m 
louse,  I  could  never  perceive  other  but  that  dicjr  Im 
onely  of  Aire :  and  of  the  same  opinion,  are  in 
all  men  of  those  Regions,  because  they  bive  newt 
them  eate  any  thing,  but  ever  tume  their  heids 
mouthes  toward  that  part  where  the  wind  blofweth 
whereby  may  be  considered  that  they  take  most  | ' 
in  the  Ayre.  They  bite  not,  nor  yet  can  bite, 
very  little  mouthes:  they  are  not  venemous  or 
any  way,  but  altogether  brutish,  and  utterly  unj 
and  without  commoditie  yet  knowne  to  men,  saving  oadj 
to  moove  their  minds  to  contemplate  the  infinite 
of  God,   who  delighteth   in   the  varietie  of 

whereby  appeareth  the  power  of  his  inoomp 

wisdome  and  majestic,  so  farre  to  exceed  the  capKide  of 
mans  understandmg. 
AMV/  M^  In  these  Regions  there  are  likewise  found  certmine  Fovki 
Birds.  or  Birds,  which  the  Indians  call  Alcatraz :  these  are  mock 
JUstrnu  bigger  then  Geese,  the  greatest  part  of  their  feathers  are 
ot  russet  colour,  and  in  some  parts  yellow,  their  bik  or 
beakes  are  of  two  spannes  in  lenc^h,  and  very  large  neat 
to  the  head,  and  growing  small  toward  the  point,  ther 
have  great  and  large  throates,  and  are  much  like  lo  a 
Fowle  which  I  saw  in  Flanders,  in  Brussels  in  foar 
Majesties  Palace,  which  the  Flemmings  call  Haina :  Aad 
I  remember  that  when  your  Majestic  dined  one  daf  b 
your  great  Hall,  there  was  brought  to  your  Majeabes 
presence  a  Caldron  of  water  with  certaine  fishea  alive, 
which  the  said  fowle  did  eat  up  whole,  and  I  think  veiihr 
that  that  fowle  was  a  fowle  of  the  Sea,  because  she  had 
feet  like  fowles  of  the  water,  as  have  also  these  Alcatnai, 
which  are  likewise  fowles  of  the  Sea,  and  of  such  great- 
nesse,  that  I  have  seene  a  whole  coate  of  a  nrmn  pot 
into  the  throats  of  one  of  them  in  Panama,  in  the 
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1 52 1.  And  forasmuch  as  in  that  Coast  of  Panama,  there 
passeth  and  flyeth  a  great  multitude  of  these  Alcatrazi, 
Dcing  a  thing  very  notable,  I  will  declare  the  manner 
hereof,  as  not  onely  I,  but  also  divers  other  now  present 
in  your  Majesties  Court  have  oftentimes  seene.  Your 
Majesde  shall  therefore  understand,  that  in  this  place  (as 
I  have  said  before)  the  Sea  of  Sur  riseth  and  falleth  two 
leagues  and  more  from  sixe  houres  to  sixe  houre:  so 
that  when  it  increaseth,  the  water  of  the  Sea  arriveth  so 
neere  to  the  houses  of  Panama,  as  doth  our  Sea  (called  Pmuma. 
Mare  Mediterraneum)  in  Barzalona,  or  in  Naples:  and 
when  the  said  increasing  of  the  Sea  commeth,  there 
commeth  also  therewith  such  a  multitude  of  small  fishes 
called  Sardines,  that  it  is  so  marvellous  a  thing  to  behold,  Pikk^it. 
that  no  man  would  beleeve  it  that  hath  not  seene  it. 
Insomuch  that  the  Cacique  (that  is)  the  King  of  that 
Land,  at  such  time  as  I  dwelt  there,  was  bound  daily, 
as  he  was  commanded  by  your  Majesties  Govemour,  to 
bring  ordinarily  three  Canoas  or  Barkes  full  of  the  said 
Sardines,  and  to  imlade  the  same  in  the  Market  place, 
which  were  afterwards  by  the  Riiler  of  the  Citie  divided 
among  the  Christian  men,  without  any  cost  or  charge  to 
any  of  them :  Insomuch  that  if  the  people  had  beene  a 
nracfa  greater  multitude  then  they  were,  and  as  many  as 
are  at  this  present  in  Toledo,  or  more,  and  had  none 
other  thing  to  live  bv,  they  might  have  beene  sufHcientlv 
susteined  oy  these  Sardines,  beside  the  overplus  whicn 
dMmld  have  remayned.  But  to  retume  to  the  fbwles, 
whereof  wee  have  spoken.  As  the  Sea  commeth,  and 
the  Sardines  with  the  same,  even  so  likewise  come  the 
Mid  Akatrazzi  therewith,  and  flye  continually  over  it  in 
such  a  multitude,  that  they  appeare  to  cover  the  upper 
part  or  iloore  of  the  water,  and  tnus  continue  in  mounting 
and  fidling  from  the  ayre  to  the  water,  and  from  the 
water  to  die  ayre,  during  all  the  time  of  their  fishing: 
and  assoone  as  they  have  taken  any  of  these  Sardines, 
they  flye  above  the  waters,  and  eate  them  incontinently, 
and  suddenly  retume  againe  to  the  water  for  more,  con- 
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tinuing  thus  course  by  course  without  ceuiiig:  to  bke 
manner  when  the  Sea  falleth,  they  follow  their  fithiw 
as  I  have  said.  There  goeth  also  in  the  coinpany  c? 
these  fowles  another  kind  of  fbwles,  called  doda  'm- 
forcata,  (that  is)  the  forked  tayle,  whmof  I  have  nidt 
mention  before,  and  assoone  as  the  Alcatraz  moiiatttb 
from  the  water  with  her  prey  of  the  Sardines^  mddraly 
this  Coda  inforcata  giveth  her  so  many  atrokeSi  aad 
so  persecuteth  her,  that  shee  causeth  her  to  let  fidl  dK 
Sardines  which  shee  hath  in  her  mouth :  the  which  anoooe 
as  they  are  fallen,  and  before  they  yet  touch  the  water, 
the  Coda  inforcata  catcheth  them  even  in  the  fidl,  b 
such  sort,  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  behold  dK 
combat  betweene  them  all  the  day  long.  The  number  of 
these  Alcatrazzi  is  such,  that  the  Christian  men  are 
accustomed  to  send  to  certaine  Hands  and  Rockea  whUk 
[11.7.980.]  are  neere  about  Panama,  with  their  Boates  or  Barkes  to 
take  these  Alcatrazzi,  while  they  are  yet  Tcning,  and 
cannot  flie,  and  kill  as  many  of  them  with  staves  as 
they  will,  untill  they  have  therewith  laden  their  Bafkcs 
or  Canoas:  these  young  ones  are  so  fat  and  wefl  fed, 
that  they  cannot  bet  eaten,  and  are  taken  for  ncme  other 
intent,  but  onely  to  make  Grease  for  Candles  to  bant 
in  the  night,  for  the  which  purpose  it  serveth  very  well, 
and  giveth  a  cleere  light,  and  biuneth  easily.  After  this 
manner,  and  for  this  purpose,  innumerable  of  them  are 
killed:  and  yet  it  seemeth  that  the  number  of 
that  fish  for  Sardines  doe  daily  increase.  There  are  < 
'sssfrt  fowles  called  Passere  sempic,  that  is,  simple  Sparowcs: 

^^'  these  are  somewhat  lesse  then  Scamewes,  and  Imve  their 

feet  like  unto  great  Malards,  and  stand  in  the  water 
sometimes,  and  when  the  ships  saile  fiftie  or  a  hundred 
leagues  about  the  Hands,  these  fowles  beholding  the  ships 
comming  toward  them,  breake  their  flight,  and  fall  downe 
upon  the  Saile  yards.  Masts,  and  Cables  thereof,  and 
are  so  simple  and  foolish,  that  they  tarrie  untill  the? 
may  easily  bee  taken  with  mens  hands,  and  were  there- 
fore called  of  the  Mariners  simple  Sparrowes:   they  are 
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blacke,  and  upon  their  blacke,  have  their  head  and 
shoulders  of  fetthers  of  a  daiice  russet  colour:  they  are 
not  good  to  bee  eaten,  although  the  Mariners  have  some- 
times beene  inforced  to  eate  them.  There  is  another 
kind  of  Birds  in  the  firme  Land,  which  the  Christians 
call  Picuti,  because  they  have  very  great  beakes,  in  Piftui,  Birds 
respect  of  the  littlenesse  of  their  bodies,  for  their  beakes  ^^^  r^ 
arc  very  heavie,  and  weigh  more  then  their  whole  bodies  ^^^ 
beside :  these  Birds  are  no  bigger  then  Quailes,  but  have 
a  much  greater  bushment  of  feathers  insomuch  that  their 
feathers  are  more  then  their  bodies:  their  feathers  are 
very  faire,  and  of  many  variable  colours;  their  beakes 
are  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length  or  more,  and  bending 
downe  toward  the  Earth,  and  three  fingers  broad  neere 
unto  the  head:  their  tongues  are  very  quils,  wherewith 
they  make  a  mat  hissing:  they  make  holes  in  Trees 
with  their  beakes,  in  the  which  they  make  their  Nests. 
And  surely  these  Birds  are  marvellous  to  behold,  for 
the  great  difference  which  they  have  from  all  other 
Birds  that  I  have  seene,  aswell  tor  their  tongues  (which 
are  quik  as  I  have  said)  as  also  for  the  strangenesse  of 
their  sight  and  disproportion  of  their  great  oeakes,  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  There  are  no  Birds 
found  that  provide  better  for  the  safegard  of  their  youne 
in  the  time  of  their  breeding,  to  be  without  danger  o? 
wilde  Cats,  that  they  enter  not  into  their  Nests  to  destroy 
their  Egges  or  young,  and  this  aswell  by  the  strange 
manner  of  building  their  Nests,  as  also  by  their  owne 
defence:  and  therefore  when  they  perceive  that  the  Cats 
approach  toward  them,  they  enter  into  their  Nests,  and 
holding  their  beakes  toward  the  entrance  of  the  same, 
stand  at  their  defence,  and  so  vexe  the  Cats,  that  they  cause 
them  to  leave  their  enterprise. 

There  are  also  other  Birds  or  Sparrowes,  which  the  ^«^^ 
Christians  by  contrary  eflFect  call  Matti,  that  is  Fooles :  5/f^''» 
Whereas  neverthelesse  there  is  no  Bird  that  sheweth  more  Z'll^Xunt. 
wit  and  craft  in  defending  her  youncr  from  perill.     These 
Birds  are  little,  and  in  manner  blacke,  and  somewhat 
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bigger  then  our  Thrushes:  they  have  certmine  white 
feathers  in  their  neckes,  and  the  like  sagadtie  or  iharp- 
nesse  of  sense  as  have  the  Birds  or  Pyes  called  Gazzvole: 
thev  seldome  times  light  upon  the  earth:  thef  make 
their  Nests  in  Trees  separated  from  other,  beouise  the 
Monkeyes  are  accustomed  to  leape  fix>m  Tree  to  Tree, 
not  descending  to  the  ground  for  feare  of  other  beMSi 
except  when  they  are  enforced  by  thirst  to  coine  downt 
to  drinke,  at  such  times  as  they  are  sure  not  to  be 
molested,  and  for  this  cause  doe  not  these  Birds  make 
their  Nests  but  in  Trees  farre  divided  from  other,  thef 
make  them  of  a  Cubit  in  length,  or  more,  after  the 
manner  of  bagges  or  little  sackes,  large  at  the  bottooe, 
and  growing  narrower  and  narrower  toward  the  mouth, 
whereby  they  are  fastened,  having  the  hole  wherett  thef 
enter  into  the  sacke,  of  such  bignesse  as  may  onely  sufice 
to  receive  them.  And  to  the  end  that  the  Monk^es  may 
not  devoure  their  young,  if  they  chance  to  mount 
the  Trees  where  they  have  their  Nests,  they  use 
craft,  which  is,  to  make  their  Nests  in  thicke 
of  Trees,  and  to  defend  the  same  with  sharpe  and 
thomes,  implicate  and  set  in  such  order,  that  no  man  n 
able  to  make  the  like,  so  that  the  Monkeyes  can  by  bo 
meanes  put  their  legges  into  the  hole  of  the  Nest  to 
take  out  the  young  Birds,  aswell  for  the  sharpnesse  of 
the  thomes,  as  also  for  the  depth  of  the  Nests,  in  the 
bottome  whereof,  the  young  Birds  rest  without  danger 
of  their  enemie :  for  some  of  their  Nests  being  three  or 
foure  spans  in  length,  the  leg  of  the  Monkey  cannot 
reach  to  the  bottome  thereof.  They  use  also  another 
policie,  which  is,  to  make  many  of  their  Nests  in 
Tree,  the  which  they  doc  for  one  of  these  two 
that  is,  that  either  of  their  owne  naturall  dis 
they  are  accustomed  to  e:oe  in  great  multitudes,  and 
rejoyce  in  the  company  of  their  owne  generation,  as  doe 
the  Birds  which  we  call  Stares,  or  else  to  the  intent  diat 
if  it  should  so  chance  that  the  Monkeyes  should  dimbe 
the  Trees  where  they  make  their  Nests,  they  might  bee 
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a  greater  company  to  resist  and  molest  the  Monkeyes, 

at  whose  approach  they  make  a  fearefuU  and  terrible  cry, 

whereby  the  Monkeyes  are  put  to  flight.     Furthermore, 

in  the  firme  Land,  and  in  the  Hands,  there  are  certaine 

Birds  called  Piche,  or  Gazzvole,  somewhat  like  unto  those  GazzpoU. 

which  we  call  Wood-wals,  or  Wood-peckes,  being  lesse 

then  ours  of  Spaine:    these  are  altogether  blacke,  and 

goe  hopping  and  leaping,  their  beakes  are  also  blacke, 

and  of  tne  same  fashion  as  are  the  Popingjayes  beakes, 

they  have  long  tayles,  and  are  somewhat  bigger  then 

Stares. 

There  are  other  Birds  called  Pintadelli,  which  are  like  [III.  v.  981. 
unto  certaine  greene  Birds,  which  the  Italians  call  Frin-  P^^^^^^ 
guelli,  and  are  of  seven  colours :  these  Birds  for  feare  of 
the  Monkeyes,  are  ever  wont  to  make  their  Nests  over 
the  bankes  of  Rivers,  or  the  Sea,  where  the  branches 
of  Trees  so  reach  over  the  water,  that  with  a  little  weight 
they  may  bow  downe  to  the  water :  their  Nests  are  made 
90  neere  the  tops  of  the  branches,  that  when  the  Monkeyes 
come  thereon,  the  branches  bend  toward  the  water,  and  the 
Monkeyes  tume  backe  againe  for  feare  of  falling:  For 
although  no  beast  in  the  World  be  more  malicious  then 
this,  yet  whereas  the  most  part  of  beasts  are  naturally 
inclined  to  swimme,  this  Monkey  hath  no  manner  of 
aptnesse  thereunto,  and  is  therefore  soone  drowned  or 
strangled  in  the  water,  and  by  a  privie  sense  of  Nature 
fearetn  the  danger  which  he  cannot  escape.  These  Birds 
make  their  Nests  in  such  sort,  that  although  they  bee 
wet  and  filled  with  water,  yet  doe  they  so  suddenly  rise 
up  againe,  that  the  young  Birds  are  not  thereby  hurt 
or  drowned.  There  are  also  many  Nightingales,  and 
other  Birds  which  sine  marvellously  with  great  melodie 
and  difference  in  singmg :  these  Birds  are  of  marvellous 
divers  colours  the  one  from  the  other,  some  are  altogether 
yellow,  and  some  other  of  so  excellent,  delectable,  and 
nigh  a  colour,  as  it  were  a  Rubie,  other  are  also  of 
divers  and  variable  colours,  some  of  few  colours,  and 
other    some    all    of    one    colour,    being    all    so    faire 
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and  beautiflill,  that  in  bri^htnesae  and  shining 
they  excell  all  that  are  in  Spaine,  or  Italic,  or  other 
Provinces  of  Europe.  Many  of  these  are  taken  with 
Nets,  lime-twigs,  and  Sprinfi^es  of  divers  sorts.  Diven 
GrMtF$mks.  other  sorts  of  great  fowles  like  unto  Eagles,  and  such 
other  as  live  of  prey,  are  found  in  the  firme  Land,  of  such 
diversitie,  that  it  is  in  manner  impossible  to  describe 
them  all  particularly:  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  more 
largely  intreated  hereof  in  my  generall  Historic  of  the 
Indies,  I  thinke  it  not  requisite  heere  to  make  any  further 
mention  of  the  same. 

Of  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants. 

THere  is  both  in  the  firme  Land  and  the  Uands  a 
certaine  Tree  called  Coco,  being  a  kind  of  Diie 
Trees,  and  having  their  leaves  of  the  selfesamc  great- 
nesse,  as  have  the  Date  Trees  which  beare  Dates,  but 
differ  much  in  their  growing,  for  the  leaves  of  this  Coco 
grow  out  of  the  trunkes  of  the  Tree,  as  doe  the  fingers 
out  of  the  hand,  wreathing  themselves  one  within 
another,  and  so  spreading  abroad:  these  Trees  are  high, 
and  are  found  in  great  plentie  in  the  Coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Sur,  in  the  Province  of  Cacique  Chiman.  These 
Date  Trees  bring  forth  a  Fruit  after  this  sort :  bcn^ 
altogether  unite  as  it  groweth  on  the  Tree,  it  is  of  greater 
circumference  then  the  head  of  a  man,  and  from  the 
superficial!  part  to  the  middest,  which  is  the  fruit,  it  b 
involved  and  covered  with  many  Webs  much  like  unto 
those  Hirds  of  Towe  which  they  use  in  Andalusia.  Of 
this  Towe  or  Web,  the  East  Indians  make  a  certaine  kind 
of  Cloth,  of  three  or  foure  sorts,  and  Cordes  fat  the 
Sayles  of  Ships:  but  in  these  Indies  of  your  Majestie, 
they  passe  not  for  these  Coards,  or  this  Cloth  that  may 
be  made  of  the  Fruit  of  Coco,  by  reason  of  the  great 
plentie  that  they  have  of  the  Bombage  or  Cotton  of 
Gossampine  Trees.  The  Fruit  which  is  in  the  middest 
of  the  said  Tow,  is  (as  I  have  said)  as  bigge  as  a 
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fist,  and  sometimes  twice  as  bigge,  and  more :  It  is  in  forme 
like  unto  a  Walnut,  or  some  other  round  thing,  some- 
what more  lone  then  large,  and  very  hard,  the  rinde  or 
barke  hereof,  is  as  thicke  as  the  circle  of  Letters  of  a 
Riall  of  Plate,  and  within,  there  cleaveth  fast  to  the  rinde 
of  the  Nut  a  camositie  or  substance  of  coornell,  of  the 
thicknesse  of  halfe  a  finger,  or  of  the  least  finger  of  the 
hand,  and  is  very  white,  like  unto  a  faire  Almond,  and 
of  better  taste  and  more  pleasant.     When  this  Fruit  is 
chewed,  there  remayne  certaine  crummes,  as  doe  the  like 
of  Almonds:   Yet  if  it  be  swallowed  downe,  it  is  not 
unpleasant.      For    although    that    after    the    juyce    or 
moysture   be  gone  downe   the   throat   before   the   said 
crummes  be  swallowed,  the  rest  which  is  eaten,  seeme 
somewhat  sharpe  or  sowre,  yet  doth  it  not  so  greatly 
offend  the  taste,  as  to  be  cast  away.     While  this  Cocus 
is  yet  fresh  and  newly  taken  from  the  Tree,  they  use  not 
to  eate  of  the  said  camositie  and  Fruit,  but  first  beating 
it  very  much,  and  then  strayning  it,  they  draw  a  Milke 
thereof,  much  better  and  sweeter  then  is  the  Milke  of 
Beasts,  and  of  much  substance,  the  which  the  Christian 
men  of  those  Regions  put  in  the  Tartes  or  Cakes  which 
they  make  of  the  grain  of  Maiz  whereof  they  make  their 
Bread,  or  in  other  Bread  as  we  put  Bread  in  Pottage: 
90  that  by  reason  of  the  said  Milke  of  Cocus,  the  Tartes  /  ^^^  sane 
are  more  excellent  to  be  eaten  without  ofiFence  to  the  tmrftkesi 
stomacke:   they  are  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  leave  Fruits  ^ene^ 
it  aswell  satisfied  as  though  it  had  beene  delighted  with  JJ^JJ'^^ 
many  delicate   Dishes.     But   to   proceed   further,   your  „k^^\fit 
Majestie  shall  understand,  that  in  the  place  of  the  stone  wm  skaken 
or  axMnell,  there  is  in  the  middest  of  the  said  carnositie  '^  ««^''  »^ 
a  void  place,  which  neverthelesse  is  full  of  a  most  deere  ^^/^*^ 
and  excellent  water,  in  such  quantitie  as  may  fill  a  great  ^^'^^  * 
Effge  shell,  or  more,  or  lesse,  according  to  the  bignesse  B9ttle^  hu  h 
citht  Cocos,  the  which  water  surely,  is  the  most  sub-  Hmitcw- 
stmntiall,  excdlent  and  precious  to  bee  drunkc,  that  may  '^^  ^  ^^ 
be  found  in  the  World :   insomuch  that  in  the  moment  ^^22/ /IJ|^  ^ 
when  it  passeth  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  and  beginneth  saitsmbsuuui 
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to  goe  downe  the  throate,  it  seemeth  tluu  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  to  the  crowne  of  the  head,  there  is  no  ptn 
of  the  bodie  but  that  feeleth  great  comfort  therebj:  as 
it  is  doubtlesse  one  of  the  most  excellent  things  that 
may  bee  tasted  upon  the  earth,  and  such  as  I  am  not  able 
by  writing  or  tongue  to  expresse.  And  to  proceed  ycf 
[III.  V.  982.]  further,  I  say  that  when  the  meate  of  this  fruit  is  taken 
from  the  Vessel]  thereof,  the  vessell  remayneth  as  fiure  and 
neate  as  though  it  were  polished,  and  is  without  of  colov 
G^odagmmt  inclining  toward  black,  and  shineth  or  glistcreth  very 
^^riir^  (aire,  and  is  within  of  no  lesse  delicatenesse.  Such  as 
si9uCMck.  j^^^^  accustomed  to  drinke  in  these  Vessels,  and  have 
beene  troubled  with  the  Disease  called  the  fretting  of 
the  guts,  say  that  they  have  by  experience  found  it  a 
marvellous  remedie  against  that  Disease,  and  that  it 
breaketh  the  stone,  and  provoketh  urine.  This  fruit 
was  called  Coca,  for  this  cause,  that  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  place  where  it  cleaveth  hst  to  the  Tree,  there  ait 
scene  two  holes,  and  above  them  two  other  natural!  bolea» 
which  altogether  doe  represent  the  fixture  and  figure  of 
the  Cattes  called  Mammoni,  that  is,  Monkeyes,  when  th^ 
cry,  which  cry  the  Indians  call  Coca,  but  in  very  deed, 
this  Tree  is  a  kind  of  Date  Tree,  and  hath  the  same  e£Fect 
to  heale  fretting  of  the  guts,  that  Plinie  describeth  all 
kinde  of  Date  trees  to  have.  There  are  furthermore  ta 
GrtstTnes.  (he  firme  Land,  Trees  of  such  bigncsse  that  I  dare  not 
speake  thereof,  but  in  place  where  I  have  so  many 
witnesses  which  have  scene  the  same  as  well  as  L  I  say 
therefore,  that  a  league  from  Dariena  or  the  Citie  oif 
Sancta  Maria  Antiqua,  there  passeth  a  River  very  km 
and  deepe,  which  is  called  Liuti,  over  the  which  the 
Indians  laid  a  great  Tree,  so  traversing  the  same,  that  if 
was  in  the  stead  of  a  bridge,  the  which  I  my  seUe  with 
divers  others  that  are  at  this  present  in  your  Majesties 
Court,  have  oftentimes  passed  over.  And  forasmuch  as 
the  said  Tree  had  lyen  long  there,  and  by  the  great 
weight  thereof  was  so  shrunke  downeward,  and  partly 
covered  with  water,  that  none  could  passe  over  it,  hot 
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were  wet  to  the  knee,  I  being  then  in  the  yeere  1522. 
the  officiail  or  Justice  in  that  Citie  at  your  Majesties 
appointment,  caused  another  great  Tree  to  bee  laid  in 
that  place,  which  in  like  manner  traversed  the  River,  and 
reached  more  then  fiftie  foote  over  the  further  side: 
This  Tree  was  exceeding  great,  and  rested  above  the 
water  more  then  two  Cuoits,  in  the  fall,  it  cast  downe 
all  such  other  Trees  as  were  within  the  reach  thereof, 
and  discovered  certaine  bynes,  which  were  so  laden  with 
blacke  Grapes  of  pleasant  taste,  that  they  satisfied  more 
then  fiftie  persons  which  ate  their  fill  thereof.  This  Tree, 
in  the  thickest  part  thereof,  was  more  then  sixteene 
spannes  thicke,  and  was  neverthelesse  but  little  in  respect 
of  many  other  trees  which  are  found  in  this  Province. 
For  the  Indians  of  the  Coast  and  Province  of  Cartagenia, 
make  Barkes  or  Boates  thereof  (which  they  call  Canoas)  Great  dm^as 
of  such  bignesse,  beeing  all  one  whole  Tree,  that  some 
containe  a  hundred  men,  some  a  hundred  and  thirtie, 
and  some  more,  having  neverthelesse  such  void  space 
within  the  same,  that  there  is  left  sufficient  roome  to 
passe  to  and  fro  throufi[hout  all  the  Canoas.  Some  of 
these  are  so  large,  beside  the  length,  that  they  conteine 
more  then  tenne  or  twelve  spannes  in  breadth,  and  saile 
with  two  sailes,  as  with  the  Master  saile  and  the  trincket, 
which  they  make  of  verv  good  Cotton.  The  greatest 
Trees  that  I  have  seene  m  these  parts,  or  in  any  other 
Regions,  was  in  the  Province  of  Guaturo,  the  King 
whereof  rebelling  from  the  obedience  of  your  Majestie, 
was  pursued  by  me,  and  taken  Prisoner:  at  which 
time  I  with  my  company,  passed  over  a  very  high 
Mountaine,  full  of  great  Trees,  in  the  top  whereof, 
wc  found  one  Tree,  which  had  three  roots,  or  rather  j  wmrvtlkui 
divisions  of  the  roote  above  the  Earth,  in  forme  of  Trn. 
a  Triangle,  or  Trevet,  so  that  betweene  every  foot 
of  this  Triangle  or  tlure  feet,  there  was  a  space  of 
twentb  foot  betweene  every  foot,  and  this  of  such  height 
above  the  Earth,  that  a  laden  Cart  of  those  wherewith 
they  are  accustomed  to  bring  home  Come  in  time  of 
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Harvest  in  the  Kinfirdome  of  Toledo  in  Spsune,  migiic 
easily  have  passed  through  every  of  those  parddoiis  or 
windoores  which  were  betweene  the  three  feet  of  the  wud 
Tree.  From  the  Earth  upward  to  the  trunke  of  the 
Tree,  the  open  places  of  the  divisions  betweene  Atat 
three  feete,  were  of  such  height  from  the  ground,  tfant 
a  Footman  with  a  Javelin  was  not  able  to  reach  the  pboe 
where  the  said  feet  joyned  together  in  the  trunke  or  bodic 
of  the  Tree,  which  grew  of  great  height  in  one  piQce, 
and  one  whole  bodie,  or  ever  it  spread  in  branches,  whkh 
it  did  not  before  it  exceeded  in  height  the  Tomic  ol 
Saint  Romane  in  the  Citie  of  Toledo :  from  which  height 
and  upward,  it  spread  very  ereat  and  strong  brmnchcs. 
Amoi^  certaine  Spaniards  which  climbed  this  Tree,  I 
my  seue  was  one,  and  when  I  was  ascended  to  the  pboe 
where  it  begunne  to  spread  the  branches,  it  wm  a  oar- 
vellous  thing  to  behold  a  great  Countrey  of  such  Trees 
toward  the  Province  of  Abrayme.  This  Tree  was  cnit 
to  dimbe,  by  reason  of  certaine  Besuchi,  (whereof  I  hare 
^ken  before)  which  grew  wreathed  about  the  Tree,  ia 
such  sort  that  they  seemed  to  make  a  scaling  Ladder. 
Every  of  the  foresaid  three  feet  which  bore  the  bodie  of 
the  Tree,  was  twentie  spannes  in  thicknesse,  and  where 
they  jovned  altogether  about  the  Trunke  or  bodie  of  the 
Tree,  the  principall  Trunke  was  more  then  fortie  and  fire 
spannes  in  drcuite.  I  named  the  Mountaine  where  these 
Trees  grow,  the  Mountaine  of  three  footed  Trees.  And 
this  which  I  have  now  declared,  was  scene  of  all  the 
company  that  was  there  with  mee  when  (as  I  have  said 
before)  I  took  King  Guaturo  Prisoner  in  the  yeere  1 512. 
Many  things  more  might  here  be  spoken  as  toucfaiflg 
this  matter,  as  also  how  there  are  many  other  exoeDeat 
Trees  found  of  divers  sorts  and  difFerence,  as  sweet  Cedv 
Trees,  blacke  Date  Trees,  and  many  other,  of  the  which 
some  are  so  heavie  that  they  cannot  float  about  the  water, 
but  sinke  immediately  to  the  bottomc,  and  other  agatne 
as  light  as  a  Corke.  As  touching  all  which  thinn  I  have 
written  more  largely  in  my  generall  Historic  of  the  Indies^ 
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And  for  as  much  as  at  this  present  I  have  entred  to 
entreate  of  Trees,  before  I  passe  any  further  to  other  [III.  v.  983. 
things,  I  will  declare  the  manner  how  the  Indians  kindle  KindHngof 
fire,   onelv  with  Wood  and  without  fire,   the  manner  A^  *^'^*^ 
whereof  is  this.     They  take  a  peece  of  wood,  of  two  -^^^ 
spannes  in  length,  as  bigge  as  the  least  finger  of  a  mans 
bond,  or  as  an  arrow  well  pullished,  and  of  a  strong 
kinde  of  wood  which  they  keepe  onely  for  this  purpose : 
and  where  they  intend  to  kindle  any  fire,  they  take  two 
other  peeces  of  wood,  of  the  driest  and  lightest  that  they 
can  finde,  and  binde  them  fast  together  one  with  another, 
as  dose  as  two  fingers  joyned :  in  the  middest  or  between 
these,  they  put  the  pomt  of  the  first  little  staffe  made  of 
hard  and  strong  wood,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  by 
the  top  thereof,  and  tume  or  rubbe  it  round  about  con- 
tinually in  one  place  betweene  the  two  peeces  of  wood 
which  lye  bound  together  upon  the  earth,  which  by  that 
unceasant  rubbing  and  chafing,  are  in  short  space  kindled, 
and  take  fire.     I  have  also  thought  good  here  to  speake 
somewlut  of  such  things  as  come  to  my  remembrance 
of  certaine  Trees  whic£  are  found  in  this  Land,  and 
sometime   also   the   like   have   beene   seene   in   Spaine. 
These  are  certaine  putrified  trunkes,  which  have  lien  so 
kxig  rotting  on  the  earth,  that  they  are  very  white,  and 
shine  in  the  night  like  burning  firebrands,  and  when  Pmri^wm 
the  Spaniards  finde  any  of  this  wood,  and  intend  privily  ^^^  i»  ^ 
in  the  night  to  make  warre  and  invade  any  Province,  ^^^' 
when  case  so  requireth  that  it  shall  be  necessarie  to  goe 
in  the  night,  in  such  places  where  they  know  not  the 
way,  the  fcMinost  Christian  man  which  guideth  the  way, 
associate  with  an  Indian  to  direct  him  therein,  taketh  a 
little  starre  of  the  said  wood,  which  he  putteth  in  his 
cap,   hanging   behinde  on   his  shoulders,   by   the   light 
whereof  ne  that  followeth  next  to  him,  directeth  his 
kmmey,  who  also  in  like  manner  beareth  another  starre 
oehinde  him,  by  the  shining  whereof  the  third  followeth 
the  same  way,  and  in  like  manner  doe  all  the  rest,  so  that 
by  this  meanes  none  are  lost  or  stragle  out  of  the  way. 
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And  for  as  much  as  this  light  is  not  seene  very  fiure,  it  is 
the  better  poiicie  for  the  Christians,  because  tbej  are  00c 
thereby  disclosed  before  they  invade  their  enemies. 
Furthermore,  as  touching  the  natures  of  Trees,  one 
particular  thing  seemeth  worthy  to  be  noted,  wfaemsf 
Plinie  maketh  mention  in  his  natural!  Historiet  what 
he  saith  that  there  are  certaine  Trees  which  continue  ever 
mene,  and  never  loose  their  leaves,  as  the  Bay-tree,  the 
Cedar,  the  Orange-tree,  and  the  Olive-tree,  with  such 
other,  of  the  which  in  altogether  he  nameth  not  pest 
five  or  six.  To  this  purpose,  I  say,  that  in  the  Hands 
of  these  Indies,  and  also  m  the  firme  land,  it  is  a  thing 
of  much  difficultie  to  finde  two  Trees  that  lose  or  CMt 
their  leaves  at  any  time:  for  although  I  have  diligently 
searched  to  know  the  truth  hereof,  yet  have  I  not  aeene 
any  that  lose  their  leaves,  either  of  them  which  we  have 
brought  out  of  Sraine  into  these  regions,  as  Orange-CreeSi 
Limons,  Cedars,  Palmes,  or  Date-trees,  and  Pomi^;ranale- 
trees,  or  of  any  other  in  these  regions,  except  CNiely 
Cassia,  which  loseth  his  leaves,  and  hzth  a  greater  thins 
appropriate  to  it  selfe  onely :  which  is,  that  whereas  aU 
other  Trees  and  Phmts  of  India  spread  their  rootea  no 
deeper  in  the  earth  then  the  depth  of  a  mans  height,  or 
somewhat  more,  not  descending  any  further  into  the 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  heate  which  is  found 
beneath  that  depth,  yet  doth  Cassia  pearse  further  into  the 
ground,  untill  it  finde  water:  which  by  the  Philosophers 
opinion  should  be  the  cause  of  a  thinne  and  watery  radicall 
moisture  to  such  things  as  draw  their  nourishment  thereof, 
as  fat  and  unctuous  grounds  with  temperate  heate,  yeelde 
a  fast  and  firme  moisture  to  such  things  as  grow  in  them, 
which  is  the  cause  that  such  Trees  lose  not  their  leaves, 
as  the  said  thinne  and  waterish  moisture  is  cause  of  the 
contrarie,  as  appeareth  by  the  said  effect  which  is  seene 
onely  in  Cassia,  and  none  other  Tree  or  Plant  in  all  these 
partes. 
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Of  Rccdcs  or  Canes. 

IN  the  firme  land  there  are  many  sorts  of  Reedes,  so 
that  in  many  places  they  make  their  houses  thereof, 
covering  them  with  the  tops  of  the  same,  and  making 
their  wads  of  them  in  like  manner,  as  I  have  said  before : 
and  amoiu^  these  kindes  of  Reedes,  there  is  one  so  great, 
that  the  Canes  thereof  are  as  bigc;e  as  a  mans  legge  in 
the  knee,  and  three  spans  in  lengu  from  joynt  to  joynt, 
or  more,  in  so  much  that  every  of  them  is  of  capaatie  to 
containe  a  little  bucket  of  water.  In  this  kinde,  there 
are  found  some  greater,  and  some  lesse,  of  the  which 
some  they  use  to  make  quivers  for  arrowes.  There  is 
found  another  kinde,  which  surely  is  marveilous,  being 
little  bigger  then  a  Javelin,  the  Canes  whereof  are  longer 
then  two  spannes:  these  Reedes  crow  one  farre  from 
another,  as  sometimes  twenty  or  thurty  paces,  and  some- 
times also  two  or  three  leagues :  they  grow  in  manner  in 
all  Ptovinces  in  the  Indies,  and  grow  neere  to  very  high 
Trees,  whereunto  they  leane,  and  creepe  up  to  the  top 
of  their  branches,  which  they  imbrace,  and  descend  againe 
downe  to  the  earth.  Their  Canes  are  full  of  most  deare 
water,  without  any  manner  of  taste  or  savour,  either  of 
the  Canes,  or  of  any  other  thing,  and  such  as  if  it  were 
taken  out  of  the  freshest  Spring  in  the  world,  nor  yet  is  Retd-^friMp 
it  knowne  that  ever  it  hurt  any  that  drunke  thereof,  •rfitmtwus 
For  it  hath  oftentimes  so  chanced,  that  as  the  Christian  v  «**^« 
men  have  travailed  in  these  regions  in  desolate  waies, 
where  for  lacke  of  water  they  have  beene  in  creat  danger 
to  dye  with  thirst,  that  have  escaped  that  penll  by  reason 
that  thev  found  the  said  Reedes,  of  the  water  of  whose 
Canes  tney  have  drunke  a  great  quantity,  without  any 
hurt  thereof  ensuing.  Therefore  when  they  finde  these 
in  any  place,  they  make  water  vessels  of  the  Canes 
thereof,  and  carry  as  many  of  them  fiill  of  water  as  may  [III.  ▼.  984.] 
suffice  for  one  dayes  journey :  and  sometime  they  carrie 
so  many,  that  they  take  for  every  man  two  or  three 
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quarts  of  water,  which  may  serve  them  for  many  dtksi 
because  it  doth  not  corrupt,  but  remaineth  still  fresh 
and  good. 

There  are  also  certaine  Plants,  which  the  Christnm 
PUiam^  9r  call  Platani.  They  are  as  high  as  trees,  and  hccnmc  as 
PUntdMs.  bigge  in  the  trunke  as  the  knee  of  a  man,  or  more.  Frocn 
the  foote  to  the  top,  they  beare  certaine  long  mad  bfge 
leaves,  being  more  then  three  spans  in  largeneaae,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  in  length:  the  which  when  they 
are  broken  of  the  winde,  the  stalke  remaineth  whole  in 
the  middest.  In  the  middest  of  this  Plant,  in  the  h^hest 
rart  thereof,  there  groweth  a  cluster  with  fbrtie  or  fiftie 
Plantans  about  it,  every  of  them  being  a  span  and  a  haUe 
in  length,  and  as  bigce  as  a  mans  arme  in  the  small,  or 
more,  or  lesse,  according  to  the  goodnesse  of  the  soik 
where  they  grow:  they  have  a  rinde  not  very  thickc, 
and  easie  to  be  broken,  being  within  altogeth^  full  of 
a  substance  like  unto  the  marie  of  the  bone  of  an  Oie, 
as  it  appeareth  when  the  rinde  or  barke  is  taken  from  the 
same.  This  cluster  oi^ht  to  be  taken  from  the  Plant, 
when  any  one  of  the  Plantans  begin  to  appeare  vdlow, 
at  which  time  they  take  it,  and  hang  it  in  their  hoosesi 
where  all  the  cluster  waxeth  ripe,  with  all  his  Phataas^ 
This  cluster  is  a  very  good  fruite,  and  when  it  is  opened* 
and  the  rinde  taken  off,  there  are  found  within  it  many 
Figffi'  ^^  d^^  P^Rg^^)  which  being  rosted,  or  stewed  in  an 
Oven,  in  a  close  pot,  or  some  such  other  thing,  are  of 
pleasant  taste,  much  like  to  the  conserve  of  Hony :  they 
putrifie  not  on  the  Sea  so  soone  as  some  other  fruttes 
doe,  but  continue  fifteene  daies  and  more,  if  they  be 
gathered  somewhat  greene :  they  seeme  more  delicate  oa 
the  Sea  then  on  the  Land^  not  for  that  they  any 
thing  encrease  in  goodnes  on  the  Sea,  but  becauK 
that  wheras  on  the  Sea  other  things  are  hicking 
whereof  is  plentie  on  the  Land,  those  meates  aeeme 
of  best  taste,  which  satisfic  present  nccessitie.  This 
trunke  or  sprig  which  bringeth  forth  the  said  cluster,  b 
a  whole  yeare  in  growing  and  bringing  forth  fruite,  in 
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which   time  it  hath  put  forth  round  about  in  ten  or 

twelve  sprigges,  as  bigge  as  the  first  or  principal,  and 

multiplieth  no  lesse  then  the  principall  in  bringing  forth 

of  clusters,  with  fruits  likewise  at  their  time,  and  also  in 

bringing  forth  other  and  many  sprigges,  as  is  said  before. 

From  ttie  which  sprigges  or  trunkes,  as  soone  as  the 

cluster  of  the  fruite  is  taken  away,  the  Plant  beginneth 

to  drie  and  wither,  which  then  they  take  out  of  the 

ground,  because  it  doth  none  other  then  occupie  it  in 

vaine,  and  without  profit.     They  are  so  many,  and  doe 

so  marveilously  encrease  and  mvdtiplie,  that  it  is  a  thing 

in  manner  incredible.     They  are  exceeding  moist,  in  so 

much  that  when  they  are  plucked  up  fi^Dm  the  place  where 

they  grow,  there  issueth  fi^rth  a  great  quantity  of  water, 

as  well  out  of  the  Plant,  as  out  of  the  place  where  it 

grew,  in  such  sort,  that  all  the  moistxire  of  the  earth  fiure 

about,  might  seeme  to  be  gathered  together  about  the 

trunke  or  blocke  of  the  said   Plant,  with   the  finiites 

whereof,  the  Antes  are  so  fiure  in  love,  that  they  are 

seene  in  great  multitudes  in  the  branches  of  the  Plants : 

so  that  for  the  multitude  thereof,  it  sometime  so  chanceth, 

that  men  are  enforced  to  take  away  the  Plants  fit)m  their 

possession:   these  fiiiites  are  found  at  all  times  of  the 

yeere.     There  is  also  another  kinde  of  wilde  Plants  that 

groweth  in  the  fieldes,  which  I  have  not  seene  but  in 

the  Iknd  of  Hispaniola,  although  they  be  found  in  other 

Hands   of   the    Indies:    these   they   call   Tunas.     They  Tmuu. 

grow  of  a  Thistle  fiill  of  thomes,  and  bring  forth  a  fi-uite 

much  like  unto  great  Figges,  which  have  a  crowne  like 

Medlers,  and  are  within  of  a  high  colour,  with  graines 

and  the  rinde  like  unto  a  Figge :  they  are  of  good  taste, 

and  grow  abundantly  in  the  nelds  in  many  pb^s :  They 

worke  a  strange  effect  in  such  as  eate  them,  for  if  a 

man  eate  two,  or  three,  or  more,  they  cause  his  urine  to 

be  of  the  very  colour  of  bloud,  which  thing  chanced 

once  to  my  selfe.     For  on  a  time  as  I  made  water,  and 

saw  the  colour  of  my  Urine,  I  entred  into  a  great  sus- 

pition  of  my  life,  being  so  astonished  for  feare,  that  I 
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thought  the  same  had  chansed  to  me  upoo  tome  other 
cause,  in  so  much  that  surely  my  imagination  might  have 
done  me  hurt,  but  that  they  which  were  with  me  did 
comfort  me  immediately,  declaring  the  cause  thcfcof,  as 
they  knew  by  experience,  being  auncient  inhabitours  b 
those  re&ions.     There  groweth  also  another  Plant,  which 

Bikm.  the  people  of  the  Countrie  call  Bihaos :  this  putteth  ibrth 

certaine  straight  branches,  and  very  broade  leaves^  irfiich 
the  Indians  use  for  divers  puiposes:  for  in  some  places 
thev  cover  their  houses  with  the  leaves  thereof,  cotidied 
and  laid  after  the  manner  of  thatch,  whereunto  it  aervetb 
very  well :  Sometimes  also  when  it  raineth,  they  cast  these 
over  their  heads,  to  defend  them  from  the  water.     They 

Havas.  make  also  certaine  chests,  which  they  call  Havas,  weaved 

after  a  strange  sort,  and  intermixt  with  the  lemves  nf 
this  Bihaos.  These  Chests  are  wrought  in  such  sort,  that 
although  it  raine  upon  them,  or  they  chance  to  fidl  ialo 
the  water,  yet  are  not  such  things  wet  as  are 
them :  thev  are  made  of  the  branches  of  the  said 
with  the  leaves  weaved  together  therewith.  In 
they  keepe  salt,  and  other  subtile  things.  They  vat 
them  also  for  another  purpose,  which  is  this :  that  finding 
them  in  the  fields  at  such  time  as  they  have  acaraenesK 
of  victuals,  they  digge  up  the  rootes  of  these  Plants  irfiik 
they  are  yet  yong,  or  eate  the  Plant  it  selfe,  in  that  part 
where  it  is  most  tender,  which  is  from  a  fbote  under  the 
ground,  where  it  is  as  tender  and  white  as  a  Reede  or 
Bulrush.  And  for  as  much  as  we  are  now  come  to  the 
end  of  this  narration,  it  commeth  to  my  remembrance 

[III.  V.  985.]  to  make  mention  of  another  thing,  which  is  not  hat 
from  my  purpose :  and  this  is,  how  the  Indians  doe  staioe 

^'"'i^f        or  dye  cloath  of  bombage  cotton,  or  any  other  thb^ 

C$mn.  which  they  intend  to  dye,  of  divers  colours,  as  Btacke* 

Tawny,  Greene,  Blew,  Yellow,  and  Red,  which  they  doe 
with  the  Barkes,  or  Rindes,  and  Leaves  of  certaine  Trees* 
which  they  know  by  experience  to  be  good  for  thb 
practise :  and  by  this  art  they  make  colours  in  such  per- 
fection and  excellency,   that   no  better  can  be  devised. 
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But  this  seemeth  a  strange  thing,  that  they  doe  all  this  A  ttr^ge 

in  one  selfe  same  Vessell :  so  that  when  they  have  caused  ^^<f* 

the  said  Rindes  and  Leaves  to  boile  together,  they  make 

in  the  same  Vessell  without  any  change  (as  I  have  said) 

as  many  colours  as  them  listeth.     Which  thing  I  suppose 

to  come  to  passe,  by  the  disposition  of  the  colour  which 

they  have  first  given  to  the  thing  that  they  intend  to 

dye  or  colour,  whether  it  be  ThrM,  Web,  or  Cloth,  or 

any  thing  that  they  intend  to  colour. 

Of  venemous  Apples,  wherewith  they  poyson  their 

Arrowcs. 

THe  Apples  wherewith  the  Indian  Canibals  invenome 
their  arrowes,  grow  on  certaine  Trees  covered  with 
many   Branches   and   Leaves,    being   very   greene,    and 
growing   thicke.     They   are   laden   with   abundance   of 
these  evill  fruites,  and  have  their  Leaves  like  the  Leaves 
of  a  Peare-tree,  but  that  they  are  lesse  and  rounder: 
the  fruite  is  much  like  the  muscadell  Peares  of  the  Iland 
of  Sidlie  or  Naples  in  forme  and  bignesse,  and  are  in 
some  parts  stained  with  red  spots,  and  of  very  sweet 
savour:  these  trees  for  the  most  part,  grow  ever  by  the 
Sea  Coasts,  and  neere  unto  the  water,  and  are  so  faire 
and  of  pleasant  savour,  that  there  is  no  man  that  seeth  *//  was  w/ 1 
them,  but  will  desire  to  eate  thereof,  insomuch  that  if  f^^tumMujua 
it  may  bee  spoken  of  any  fruit  yet  growing  on  the  earth,  SL^^/^!!^ 
I  would  say  that  this  was  the  unhappy  fruit  whereof  our  iBsJuiHincen 
first  parents  ^  Adam  and  Eve  tasted,  whereby  they  both  enHug  cm- 
lost  their  felicitie,  and  procured  death  to  them  and  their  ^^^^  f  G^dt 
posteritie.     Of  these  fruits,  and  of  the  great  Ants  whose  ^7^^^ 
byting  causeth  swelling  (whereof  I  have  spoken  elsewhere)  ^T^^ 
and  of  the  Eutes,  or  Lysarts,  and  Vipers,  and  such  other  Jdam  stUe 
venomous    things,    the   Canibals   which   are    the   chiefe  witknnme^iki 
Archers  among  the  Indians,  are  accustomed  to  poyson  ^ff'^^^rnj 
their  Arrowes,  wherewith  they  kill  all  that  they  wound :  "cmihals 
These  venomes  they  mingle  together,  and  make  thereof  htvenmetkeir 
a  blacke  Masse  or  composition,  which  appeareth  like  unto  Amwts, 
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very  blacke  Pitch.  Of  this  Pojrson  I  caused  a  mat 
quantitie  to  bee  burnt,  in  Sancta  Nfaria  Antiqua,  ui  i 
place  two  leases  and  more  within  the  Land,  witn  a  grou 
multitude  of  their  invenomed  Arrowes  and  other  onuai- 
tion,  with  also  the  house  wherein  the^  were  reaenred: 
This  was  in  the  yeere  1514.  at  such  time  as  the  Annie 
FetnuArrw.  arrived  there  with  Giptaine  Pedrarias  de  ViUa,  at  dK 
commaundement  of  the  Catholike  King  Don  Fcrdinaoda 
But  to  returne  to  the  Historie.  These  Apples  (as  I  have 
sayde)  grow  neere  unto  the  Sea:  the  Cfhristians  irfiicii 
serve  your  Majestie  in  these  parties,  suppose  that  theft 
is  no  remedie  so  profitable  for  such  as  are  wounded  with 
The  water  •/  these  Arrowes,  as  is  the  water  of  the  Sea,  if  the  wound 
thi  Sfs.  bee  much  washed  therewith,  by  which  meanes  tome  have 
escaped,  although  but  few :  yet  to  say  the  truth,  albeit  die 
water  of  the  Sa^  have  a  certaine  caustike  qualitie  againa 
poyson,  it  is  not  sufficient  remedie  in  this  case,  nor  vet 
to  this  day  have  the  Christians  perceived  that  of  inie 
that  have  beene  wounded,  three  have  recovered.  Bm 
that  your  Majestie  may  the  better  consider  the  Ibfce  ef 
the  venome  of  these  trees,  you  shall  further  undersiaad, 
that  if  a  man  doe  but  repose  himselfe  to  sleepe  a  litde 
while  under  the  shadow  of  the  same,  he  hath  his  head 
and  eyes  so  swolne  when  he  riseth,  that  the  eye  lids  arc 
joyned  with  the  cheekes,  and  if  it  chance  one  drop  or 
more  of  the  deaw  of  the  said  tree  to  fall  into  the  eye 
it  utterly  destroyeth  the  sight.  The  pestilent  nature  of 
this  tree  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  declared  in  few  woids. 
TJkega/Jio/  Of  these,  there  growcth  great  plentie  in  the  guUe  of 
Ura^.  Uraba,  toward  the  North  coast,  on  the  West  and  East 

side.  The  wood  of  these  trees  when  it  bumeth,  makedi 
so  great  a  stinke,  that  no  man  is  able  to  abide  it,  by 
reason  it  causeth  so  great  a  paine  in  the  head. 

Among  other  trees  which  are  in  these  Indies^  as  wdl 

in  the  Hands,  as  in  the  firme  land,  there  is  another  kind 

XagBa.  which  they  call  Xagua,  whereof  there  is  great  plentie: 

they  arc  very  high,  and  strcight,  and  faire  to  behold 

Of  these  they  use  to  make  Pikes,  and  Javelins  of  diwtn 
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lengths  and  bimesse :  they  are  of  a  faire  colour,  betweene 
russet  and  white:  this  tree  bringeth  forth  a  great  fruit 
as  big  as  Papaver  or  Poppie,  and  much  like  thereunto,  it 
is  very  good  to  be  eaten  when  it  is  ripe.  Out  of  this 
they  get  a  very  deare  water,  wherewith  they  wash  their 
l^s,  and  sometimes  all  their  bodies,  when  they  feele  their 
fl^  weary,  faint,  or  loose :  the  which  water,  beside  that 
it  hath  a  binding  qualitie,  it  hath  also  this  propertie,  that 
whatsoever  it  toucneth,  it  staineth  it  blacke  by  little  and  BLukeuames 
little,  untill  it  be  as  blacke  as  Jet,  which  colour  cannot 
bee  taken  away  in  lesse  space  then  tenne  or  twelve  dayes : 
And  if  the  nayle  bee  but  touched  therewith,  it  is  so 
stained,  that  it  can  by  no  meanes  be  taken  away,  untill 
it  either  fall  of,  or  grow  out,  and  be  clipped  away  by 
little  and  little,  as  I  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  seene  by 
expoience. 

There  is  another  kinde  of  Trees  which  they  call  Hohi :  [III.  ▼.  986/ 
these  are  very  great  and  faire,  and  cause  wholesome  aire  2^*  ^.  . 
where  they  grow,  and  a  pleasant  shadow,  and  are  found  ^^^^^ 
in  great  abundance :  their  fruit  is  very  good,  and  of  good  msrotalaius. 
taste  and  savour,  and  much  like  unto  certaine  Damsons 
or  Prunes  being  little  and  yellow,  but  their  stone  is  very 
mat,  by  reason  whereof  they  have  but  little  meate :  their 
Barke  or  Rinde  boyled  in  water,  maketh  a  wholesome 
Bathe  for  the  legges,  because  it  bindeth  and  stayeth  the 
loosenesse  of  the  flesh,  so  sensibly  that  it  is  a  marvell  to 
consider.     It  is  surely  a  wholesome  and  excellent  Bathe 
against  such  faintnesse,  and  is  the  best  Tree  that  mav 
be  found  in  those  parts  to  sleepe  under:  For  it  causeth 
no  heavinesse  of  the  head,  as  doe  divers  other  Trees, 
which  thing  I  speake,  because  the  Christians  are  much 
accustomed  in  those  Regions  to  lie  in  the  fields.     It  is 
therefore  a  common  practice  among  them,  that  whereso- 
ever they  finde  these  Trees,  there   they  spreade  their 
Mattresses  and  Beds  wherein  they  sleepe. 

There  are  also  a  kinde  of  high  Date  trees,  and  full  of  Dsu  trm. 
thomes :  the  wood  of  these  is  most  excellent,  being  very 
bhdce  and  shining,  and  so  heavie  that  no  part  thereof 
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can  swim  above  the  water,  but  sinketh  immediatly  to 

TAi  iniM-    the  bottom.     Of  this  wood  they  make  their  Arrowcs  and 

AwrA  t^Mr      Darts,  also  Javelins,  Speares,  and  Pikes :  and  I  aajr  Pikes, 

SiM9fSmr.      5^^^5c  ^at  in  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Sur,  beTOod 

Esquegua  and  Uracha,  the  Indians  iiae  great  and  kMig 

Pikes,  made  of  the  wood  of  these  Date  trees.     Of  the 

same  likewise  they  make  Clubs,  and  Swords,  and  divers 

other  weapons:    Also   vessels   and   houshold    stu£Fe  of 

divers  sorts,  very  faire  and  commodious.     Furthemiore, 

of  this  wood  the  Christians  use  to  make  divers  muskall 

instruments,  as  Claricymbals,  Lutes,  Gittems,  mad  fydi 

other,  the  which  beside  their  faire  shining  colour  like 

imto  jeat,  are  also  of  a  good  sound,  and  very  duraUc, 

by  reason  of  the  hardnesse  of  the  wood. 

Jn  kirbi  tkst      After  that  I  have  said  thus  much  of  Trees  and  Plaiits, 

biMfttk  I  ijjive  thought  good  also  to  speake  somewhat  of  Hobs. 

^  You  shall  therefore  understand,  that  in  these  Indies  thcft 

is  an  herbe  much  like  unto  a  yellow  Lilly,  about  whose 

leaves  there  grow  and  creepc  certaine  Cordes  or  Laoes, 

as  the  like  is  partly  seene  in  the  herbe  which  we  caD 

Laced  savory,  but  these  of  the  Indies  are  much  bigficr, 

and  longer,  and  so  strong  that  they  tie  their  hanging 

beds  thereby,  which  they  ^1  Hamacas,  whereof  we  have 

Cs^pUm^     spoken  elsewhere:    these  Cordes  they  call  Cabvia,  and 

Hempun,       Henequen,  which  are  all  one  thing,  saving  that  Henequen 

is  lesse  and  of  a  finer  substance,  as  it  were  Line,  and 

the  other  is  grosser,  like  the  wike  or  twist  of  Hempe, 

and  is  imperfect  in  comparison  to  the  other :  they  are  of 

colour  betweene  white  and  yellow,  like  unto  abarne,  and 

A  strmtff       some  also  white.     With  Henequen,  which  is  the  most 

^^l'  subtile  and  fine  threed,  the  Indians  saw  in  sunder  Fetters, 

Chaines,  or  barres  of  Iron,  in  this  manner :  They  raoovc 

the  threed  of  Henequen  upon  the  Iron  which  they  intend 

to  saw  or  cut,  drawing  the  one  hand  after  the  other  as 

doe  they  that  saw,  putting  ever  now  and  then  a  pormi 

of  fine  Sand  upon  the  threed,  or  on  the  place  or  part  of 

the  Iron,  where  they  continue  rubbing  the  said  threedL 

so  that  if  the  threed  be  worne,  they  take  another,  and 
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continue  in  their  worke  as  before,  untill  they  have  cut 
in  sunder  the  Iron,  although  it  bee  never  so  bigge,  and 
cut  it  as  if  it  were  a  tender  thing,  and  easie  to  be  sawen. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  leaves  of  Trees  may  be  counted  Leava. 
among  Herbs,  I  will  here  speake  somewhat  of  the  qualitie 
of  the  leaves  of  certaine  Trees  which  are  found  in  the 
Iland  of  Hispaniola.  These  trees  are  so  full  of  thomes,  Tkhtle  trees. 
that  there  is  no  tree  or  plant  that  seemeth  more  wilde  and 
deformed :  so  that  I  cannot  well  determine  whether  they 
bee  Trees  or  Plants :  they  have  certaine  branches  full  of 
large  and  deformed  leaves,  which  branches  were  first 
leaves  like  unto  the  other.  As  the  branches  made  of 
these  leaves  grow  forth  in  length,  there  commeth  other 
leaves  of  them:  so  that  in  fine  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
describe  the  forme  of  these  trees,  except  the  same  should 
be  done  by  a  Painter,  whereby  the  Elye  might  conceive 
that  wherein  the  Tongue  fiuleth  in  this  behalfe.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  of  such  vertue,  that  being  well  ^^^firf 
beaten  and  spred  upon  a  cloth,  after  the  manner  of  a  ^^^  ^^^rtue. 
phister,  and  so  laid  to  a  le^ge  or  arme  that  is  broken  in 
many  pieces,  it  healeth  it  m  fifteene  dayes,  and  maketh 
it  as  whole  as  though  it  had  never  beene  broken :  During 
the  time  of  this  operation,  it  deaveth  so  fast  to  the  flesh, 
that  it  cannot  without  much  difficultie  be  taken  away, 
but  assoone  as  it  hath  healed  the  sore,  and  wrought  his 
operation,  it  looseth  it  selfe  from  the  place  where  it  was 
hud,  as  I  my  selfe,  and  divers  other  which  have  proved 
it,  know  by  experience. 

Of  Fishes,  and  of  the  manner  of  fishing. 

IN  the  Sea  coasts  of  the  firme  Land,  there  are  divers 
and  sundrie  kindes  of  fishes,  much  difl^ering  in  shape 
and  forme.  And  although  it  be  impossible  to  speake  of 
all,  yet  will  I  make  mention  of  some.  And  first  to  begin 
at  Sardines,  you  shall  understand  that  there  is  foxmd  a 
kinde  of  these  fishes  very  large  and  with  red  tailes,  being 
a  very  delicate  fish.     The  best  kindes  of  other  fishes  are 
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these,  Moxarre,  Diahace,  Brettes,  DthiO%  ThorabackAi 
and  Salmons:  All  these,  and  divers  other  which  I  doe 
not  now  remember,  are  taken  in  great  quantitie  in  Rivers. 
There  are  likewise  taken  very  good  Creviahes.     There 
are  also  found  in  the  Sea,  certaine  other  fishes^  ms  Sokt» 
Mackerels,   Turbuts,   Palamite,   Lizze,  Polpi,   Chieppe, 
Xaibas,  Locusts,  Oisters,  exceeding  great  Tortoi9es»  aiad 
Tlhums.       Tiburoni   of   marvellous   bignesse:    also   Manmtea»  aad 
nu^*\  1  ^^"^'^^j  ^^^  many  other  fishes,  which  have  no  names 
L     •  ^-  9  7'i  \j^  Qm.  language,  and  these  of  such  diversitie  and  quantitie, 
as  cannot  bee  expressed  without  large  writing  and  loog 
time.     But  to  let  passe  to  intreate  particuhuif  of  the 
multitude  of  fishes,  I  intend  to  speake  chiefly,  and  aone- 
what  largely,  of  three  sorts  of  most  notable  fishes :  whcicrf 
Orut  the  first  is,   the  great  Tortoises,   the  second   is  caDed 

TiTimus.  Tiburon,  and  the  third  Manate.  And  to  begin  at  the 
first,  I  say  that  in  the  lUmd  of  Cuba,  are  found  giot 
Tortoises  (which  are  certaine  shell  fishes)  of  such  bii 
that  ten  or  fifteene  men  are  scarsly  able  to  lift  one  of 
out  of  the  water,  as  I  have  beene  informed  of 
persons  dwelling  in  the  same  Hand.  But  of  that 
1  mv  selfe  have  seene,  I  can  testifie,  that  in  the  finne  Land, 
in  the  village  of  Ada,  there  are  of  this  sort  some  taken  and 
killed  of  such  bignesse,  that  sixe  men  with  much  diflScukie 
could  scarsly  draw  them  out  of  the  water,  and  conunonly 
the  least  sort  of  them  are  as  much  as  two  men  may 
carry  at  a  burden :  that  which  I  saw  lifted  up  by  aixe  men, 
had  her  shell  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
more  then  five  yards.  The  manner  of  taking  them^  is 
this :  It  sometimes  chanceth  that  in  their  great  nets  (which 
they  call  shoote  nets)  there  are  found  certaine  Tortoises 
of  the  common  sort,  in  CTeat  quantities,  and  when  thef 
come  out  of  the  Sea,  and  oring  forth  their  egges,  and  goe 
together  by  companies  from  the  Sea,  to  feede  on  the  Land, 
the  Christians  or  Indians  follow  their  steps  which  they 
finde  in  the  Sand,  and  soone  overtake  them,  because  they 
are  very  heavie  and  slow  in  going,  although  they  make 
all  the  haste  they  can  to  returne  to  the  S^,  assoone  as 
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they  espy  any  body.  When  they  that  pursue  them  have 
overtaken  them,  they  put  a  stTke  or  stafFe  under  their 
legs,  and  overturne  them  on  their  backs  as  they  are  yet 
running,  so  that  they  can  eoe  no  further,  nor  vet  rise 
anine  or  tume,  and  thus  mey  suffer  them  to  lye  still 
wnile  they  follow  after  the  rest,  which  they  overtiune  in 
like  manner :  and  by  this  meanes  take  very  many,  at  such 
times  as  they  come  forth  of  the  Sea,  as  I  have  said :  This 
fish  is  very  excellent  and  wholesome  to  be  eaten,  and  of 
good  taste. 

The  second  of  the  three  fishes  whereof  I  have  spoken, 
is  the  Tiburon :  this  is  a  very  great  fish,  and  very  quick  TtburMs  w 
and  swift  in  the  water,  and  a  cruell  Devourer :  these  are  ^karkit. 
oftentimes  taken,  aswell  when  the  ships  are  under  saile  in 
the  Ocean,  as  also  when  they  lye  at  anker,  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  especially  the  least  kinde  of  these  fishes.  When 
the  ships  are  under  saile,  the  biggest  sort  are  taken  after 
this  manner.  When  the  Tiburon  seeth  the  ship  sayling, 
bee  fblloweth  it  swimming  behind,  the  which  things  the 
Mariners  seeing,  cast  forth  all  the  filth  of  the  ship  into 
the  Sea  for  the  fish  to  eate,  who  neverthelesse  followeth 
them  with  equall  pase,  although  they  make  never  such 
haste  with  fuU  winde  and  sailes,  and  walloweth  on  every 
side  and  about  the  ship,  and  thus  followeth  it  sometime 
for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fiftie  leagues,  and  more, 
and  when  the  Mariners  are  disposed  to  take  them,  they 
cast  downe  by  the  steme  of  the  ship  a  hooke  of  Iron,  as 
bigfie  as  the  biggest  finger  of  a  mans  hand,  of  three  spans 
in  tei^h,  and  crooked  like  a  fish-hooke,  with  beards 
according^  to  the  bignesse  thereof,  and  fastned  to  an  Iron 
chaine  of  five  or  sixe  linkes  neere  unto  the  end,  and  from 
thence  tyed  with  a  great  rope,  fastning  also  on  the  hooke 
for  a  but,  a  piece  of  some  fish,  or  hojgs  flesh,  or  some 
other  flesh,  or  the  bowels  and  intrals  ofanother  Tiburon 
which  they  have  taken  before,  which  may  easily  be  done, 
for  I  have  seene  nine  taken  in  one  day,  and  if  thev  would 
have  taken  more,  they  might  also.  Thus  wnen  the 
Tiburon  hath  pleasantly  followed  the  ship  a  long  voyage, 
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at  the  length  he  swalloweth  the  bait  with  the  hooke,  mod 
aswell  by  his  striving  to  flee  or  escape,  as  also  bjr  the 
swift  passa^  of  the  ship,  the  hooke  overthwaitcth  and 
catcheth  hold  of  his  chaps:  the  which  fish  when  it  b 
taken,  it  is  of  such  huge  oignesse,  that  twelve  or  fifteeae 
men  are  scarsly  able  to  draw  it  out  of  the  water,  sod  lift 
it  into  the  ship,  where  one  of  the  Mariners  giveth  it  maiij 
knocks  on  the  head  with  a  club  or  beetle,  until!  he  ktvt 
slaine  it :  they  are  sometimes  fbxmd  of  ten  or  twelve  feoce 
long,  and  of  five,  sixe,  or  seven  spans  in  breadth,  wbat 
they  are  broadest :  they  have  very  grcAt  and  wide  mouthet, 
to  the  proportion  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  and  have 
two  rowes  of  teeth,  the  one  somewhat  separate  from  the 
other,  of  cruell  shape,  and  standing  very  thicke.  Whes 
they  have  slaine  this  fish,  they  cut  the  body  thereof  in 
small  pieces,  and  put  it  to  drie,  han^ng  it  three  or  (bore 
dayes  at  the  Cordes  of  the  saile  aothes  to  drie  in  the 
winde,  and  then  eate  it :  It  is  doubtlesse  a  good  fish,  and 
of  great  commoditie  to  serve  the  ships  for  victusUs  far 
many  dayes :  the  least  of  these  fishes  are  most  whcdenme 
and  tender,  it  hath  a  skin  much  like  to  the  skin  of  s  Sok 
whereunto  the  said  Tiburon  is  like  in  shape:   Which  I 

^BmU.  say,  because  Plinie  hath  made  mention  of  none  of  these 
three  fishes,  among  the  number  of  them  wherof  he  writedi 
in  his  NatiuuU  historic.  These  Tiburons  come  forth  of 
the  Sea,  and  enter  into  the  Rivers,  where  they  sre  00 

IncUsUs.  lesse  perillous  then  great  Lizards  or  Crocodiles,  whereof 
I  have  spoken  largely  before:  For  they  devoure  Men, 
Kine,  and  Horses,  even  as  doe  the  Crocodiles :  thcf  ate 
very  dangerous  in  certaine  washing  places  or  Pooles  br 
the  Rivers  sides,  and  where  they  have  devoured  at  other 
times.  Divers  other  fishes  both  great  and  small,  of 
sundrie  sorts  and  kindes,  are  accustomed  to  follow  the 
ships  going  under  saile,  of  the  which  I  will  speske  some- 

\f49stif.  what  when  I  have  written  of  Manate,  which  is  the  third 
of  the  three  whereof  I  have  promised  to  entreat.  Msnate 
therefore,  is  a  fish  of  the  ^ea,  of  the  biggest  sort,  and 
much  greater  then  the  Tiburon  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
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IS  very  brutish  and  vUc,  so  that  it  appeareth  in  forme 
like  unto  one  of  those  great  vessels  made  of  Goats  skins, 
wherein  they  use  to  carry  new  wine  in  Medina  de  Campo, 
or  in  Arevalo :  the  head  of  this  beast  is  like  the  head  of 
an  Oxe,  with  also  like  eyes,  and  hath  in  the  place  of  armes,  [HI.  v.  988. 
two  great  stumps  wherwith  he  swimmeth:  It  is  a  very 

Srntle  and  tame  beast,  and  conmieth  oftentimes  out  of 
e  water  to  the  next  shoare,  where  if  he  finde  any  herbes 
or  erasse,  he  feedeth  thereof.  Our  men  are  accustomed 
to  kill  many  of  these,  and  divers  other  good  fishes,  with 
their  Crosse-bowes,  pursuing  them  in  Barkes  or  Canoas, 
because  they  swim  in  manner  above  the  water :  the  which 
thing  when  they  see,  they  draw  them  with  a  hooke  tyed 
at  a  small  corde,  but  somewhat  strong :  As  the  fish  fleeth 
away,  the  Archer  letteth  goe,  and  prolongeth  the  corde 
by  bttle  and  little,  untill  he  have  let  it  goe  many  fathoms : 
at  the  end  of  the  corde,  there  is  tyed  a  corke,  or  a  piece 
of  light  wood,  and  when  the  fish  is  gone  a  little  way,  and 
hath  coloured  the  water  with  his  bloud,  and  feeleth  him- 
selfe  to  faint  and  draw  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
rescMteth  to  the  shoare,  and  the  Archer  foUoweth,  gathering 
up  his  corde,  whereof  while  there  yet  remaine  sixe  or 
eight  fathoms,  or  somewhat  more  or  lesse,  he  draweth  it 
toward  the  Land,  and  draweth  the  fish  therewith  by  little 
and  little,  as  the  waves  of  the  Sea  helpe  him  to  doe  it 
the  more  easily:  then,  with  the  helpe  of  the  rest  of  his 
companie,  he  ufteth  this  great  beast  out  of  the  Water  to 
the  Land,  beine  of  such  bi£;nesse,  that  to  convey  it  from 
thence  to  the  &itie,  it  shaU  be  requisite  to  have  a  Cart 
with  a  good  yoke  of  Oxen,  and  sometimes  more,  according 
as  these  fishes  are  of  bignesse,  some  being  much  mater 
then  other  some  in  the  same  kinde,  as  is  seene  of  other 
beasts:  Sometimes  they  lift  these  fishes  into  the  Canoa 
or  Barke,  without  drawing  them  to  the  Land  as  before, 
for  as  soone  as  they  are  slame,  they  flote  above  the  water : 
And  I  beleeve  verily  that  this  fish  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world  to  the  taste,  and  the  likest  unto  flesh,  especially 
so  like  unto  beefe,  that  who  so  hath  not  seene  it  whole, 
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can  judge  it  to  be  none  other  when  hee  seeth  it  to  pieces 
then  very  Beefe  or  Veale,  and  is  certainly  so  like  unto 
flesh,  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  may  beran  be  deoeived : 
the  taste  likewise,  is  like  unto  the  taste  of  very  good 
Veale,  and  lasteth  long,  if  it  be  powdred :  so  that  in  fine, 
the  Beefe  of  these  parts,  is  by  no  meanes  like  unto  this. 
This  Manate  hath  a  certaine  stone,  or  rather  bone  in  his 
head  within  the  braine,  which  is  of  qualitie  greatljr 
appropriate  against  the  disease  of  the  stone,  if  it  be  burnt 
and  ground  mto  small  powder,  and  taken  (asting  in  the 
morning  when  the  paine  is  felt,  in  such  quantitie  as  may 
lye  upon  a  peny,  with  a  draught  of  good  white  wine: 
For  being  thus  taken  three  or  foure  mornings,  it  aoquietcdi 
the  griefe,  as  divers  have  told  me  which  nave  proved  it 
true,  and  I  my  selfe  by  testimonie  of  sight,  doe  witnesse 
that  I  have  seen  this  stone  sought  of  divers  for  this  effect. 
There  are  also  divers  other  fishes  as  bigse  as  this 
Manate,  among  the  which  there  is  one  callra  Vihuells. 
This  fish  beareth  in  the  top  of  his  head  a  sword,  betoff 
on  every  side  full  of  many  shaip  teeth:  this  sword  ts 
naturally  very  hard  and  strong,  of  foure  or  five  spans  ia 
length,  and  of  proportion  according  to  the  same  bignease : 
and  for  this  cause  is  this  fish  caUed  Spada,  that  is,  the 
Sword  fish.  Of  this  kinde  some  are  found  as  little  as 
Sardines,  and  other  so  great,  that  two  yokes  of  Oxen  are 
scarsly  able  to  draw  them  on  a  Cart.  But  whereas  before 
I  have  promised  to  spcake  of  other  fishes,  which  are  taken 
in  these  Seas  while  the  ships  are  under  saile,  I  will  not 
forget  to  speake  of  the  Tunny,  which  is  a  great  and  good 
fish,  and  is  oftentimes  taken  and  kild  with  Trout  speafcs» 
and  hookes,  cast  in  the  water,  when  they  play  ana  swim 
about  the  ships.  In  like  manner  also  are  taken  many 
Turbuts,  which  are  very  good  fishes  as  are  lightly  in  aU 
the  Sea.  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  great  Ooeaa 
Sea,  there  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  considered,  which  aD 
that  have  beene  in  the  Indies  affirme  to  bee  true:  And 
this  is,  that  like  as  on  the  Land  there  are  some  Provinces 
fertile  and  fruitfuU,  and  some  barren,  even  so  doth  the 
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like  chance  in  the  Sea :  So  that  at  some  windes  the  ships 
saile  fiftie,  or  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  leagues  and  more, 
without  taking  or  seeing  of  one  fish :  and  againe,  in  the 
selfe  same  Oasm  in  some  places,  all  the  water  is  seen 
tremble  bv  the  mooving  of  the  fishes,  where  they  are  taken 
abundantly.  It  conuneth  further  to  my  remembrance  to 
speake  somewhat  of  the  flying  of  fishes,  which  is  doubt-  Ft^ing fishes. 
lesse  a  strange  thine  to  bdiold,  and  is  after  this  manner. 
When  the  ships  saile  by  the  great  Ocean,  following  their 
viage,  there  riseth  sometimes  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  manv  companies  of  certaine  little  fishes,  of  the 
which  the  biggest  is  no  greater  then  a  Sardine,  and  so 
diminish  lesse  and  lesse  n-om  that  auantitie,  that  some 
of  them  are  very  little :  these  are  called  Volatori,  that  is, 
flying  fishes :  they  rise  by  great  companies  and  flocks,  in 
such  multitudes  that  it  is  an  astonishment  to  behold  them : 
Sometimes  they  rise  but  little  from  the  water,  and  (as  it 
chanceth)  continue  one  flight  for  the  space  of  an  hundred 
paces,  and  sometimes  more,  or  lesse,  before  they  fall  againe 
mto  the  Sea,  sometimes  also  they  fail  into  the  dhips.  And 
1  remember,  that  on  an  evening  when  all  the  companie 
in  the  ship  were  on  their  knees,  singing  Salve  Regina, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Castle  of  the  poope,  and  sailed 
with  a  fuu  winde,  there  passed  by  us  a  flodce  of  these  flying 
fishes,  and  came  so  neere  us,  that  many  of  them  fell  into 
the  ship,  among  the  which,  two  or  three  fell  hard  by  mee, 
which  I  tooke  alive  in  my  hand,  so  that  I  might  well 
perceive  that  they  were  as  bigge  as  Sardines,  and  of  the 
same  quantitie,  having  two  wmgs  or  quils  jg;rowing  out 
of  their  finnes,  like  unto  those  wherewith  allfishes  swim 
in  Rivers :  these  wings  are  as  long  as  the  fishes  themselves. 
As  long  as  their  wmgs  are  moist,  they  beare  them  up 
in  the  aire,  but  assoone  as  they  are  drie,  they  can  continue 
their  flight  no  further  then  as  I  have  said  before,  but  fall 
immediatly  into  the  Sea,  and  so  rise  againe,  and  flie  as 
before  from  place  to  place.  In  the  yeere  151 5.  when  I 
came  first  to  enforme  your  Majestie  of  the  state  of  the  [III.  v.  989.' 
things  in  India,  and  was  the  yeere  following  in  Flanders 
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in  the  time  of  your  most  fortunate  successe  in  these  jour 
Kingdomes  of  Anwon  and  Castile,  whereas  at  that  ▼ojrage 
Tki  lUnd§f  I  sayled  above  the  Uand  Bermuda,  otherwise  called  Gam, 
Birmu^.  \^n^  the  furthest  of  all  the  Hands  that  are  found  at  dw 
day  m  the  world,  and  arriving  there  at  the  depth  of  eight 
yards  of  water,  and  distant  from  the  Land  as  farre  as  the 
shot  of  a  piece  of  Ordinance,  I  determined  to  send  some 
of  the  ship  to  Land,  aswell  to  make  search  of  such  thingi 
as  were  there,  as  also  to  leave  in  the  Ihmd  certaine  Host 
for  increase.  But  the  time  not  serving  my  purpose  hj 
reason  of  contrarie  winde,  I  could  bring  my  ship  no  neercr 
the  Hand,  being  twelve  leagues  in  kngth,  and  size  b 
breadth,  and  about  thirtie  in  circuit,  lying  in  the  tfane 
and  thirtieth  degree  of  the  North  side.  Wmle  I  remayned 
here,  I  saw  a  strife  and  combat  betweene  these  flying  uheSi 
and  the  fishes  named  Gilt  heads,  and  the  fbwles  caDed 
Sea-mewes,  and  Cormorants,  which  surely  seemed  unto  me 
a  thing  of  as  great  pleasure  and  solace  as  could  be  devised, 
while  the  Gilt  heads  swam  on  the  brim  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  lifted  their  shoulders  above  the  same,  to 


the  flying  fishes  out  of  the  water  to  drive  them  to  fliritt, 
and  follow  them  swimming  to  the  place  where  thejr  6S, 
to  take  and  eate  them  suddenly.     Againe  on  the  other 
side,  the  Sea-mewes  and  Cormorants,  take  many  of  these 
NHtmBifir  flying  fishes,  so  that  by  this  meanes  they  arc  neither  ssfe 
^  ^      in  the  Aire,  nor  in  the  Water.     In  the  selfc  same  periD 
^tke  CrJa,    ^^'^  danger  doe  men  live  in  this  mortall  life,  wherein  b 
no  certamc  securitie,  neither  in  high  estate,  nor  in  lowe. 
Which  thing  surely  ought  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of 
that  blessed  and  safe  resting  place  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  such  as  love  him,  who  shall  acquiet  and  finish 
the  travailes  of  this  troublesome  world,  wherein  are  so 
many  dangers,  and  bring  them  to  that  eternall  life 
they  shall  finde  eternall  securitie  and  rest. 
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Of  the  increase  and  decrease  (that  is)  rising  and 
falling  of  our  Ocean  Sea,  and  South  Sea, 
called  the  Sea  of  Sur. 

I  Will  now  speake  of  certaine  things  which  are  seene 
in  the  Province,  or  at  the  least  in  me  Citie  of  Golden 
Castile,  otherwise  caUed  Beragua,  and  in  the  coasts  of  Beragud. 
the  North  Sea,  and  of  the  South  Sea,  called  the  Sea  of 
Sur,  not  omitting  to  note  one  singular  and  marvellous 
thing  which  I  have  considered  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  whereof 
hitherto  no  Cosmographer,  Pilot,  or  Mariner,  or  anv  other, 
have  satisfied  me.     I  sav  therefore,  as  it  is  well  knowne 
to  your  Majestie,  and  aU  such  as  have  knowledge  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  that  this  mat  Ocean  casteth  from  it  selfe  the  Tke  West 
Sea  M editerraneum  by  the  mouth  of  the  Straight  of  Ocean. 
Gibralterra,  in  the  which  the  water,  from  the  end  and 
furthest  part  of  that  Sea,  even  unto  the  mouth  of  the  said 
Straight,  either  in  the  East  toward  the  coast  commonly 
called  Levante,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  said  Sea  Medi-  TheZeaMeii 
terraneum,  the  Sea  doth  not  so  fall  nor  increase,  as  reason  ^rr^^^^- 
would  judge  for  so  great  a  Sea,  but  increaseth  very  little, 
and  a  smaS  space :  Neverthelesse,  without  the  mouth  of 
the  Straight  in  the  mayne  Ocean,  it  increaseth  and  falleth 
very  mudi,  and  a  great  space  of  ground,  from  sixe  houres 
to  sixe  houres,  as  in  all  the  coasts  of  Spaine,  Britaine, 
Fknders,  Germanie,  and  Enjgland.     The  selfe  same  Ocean 
Sea  in  the  firme  Land  newly  found,  in  the  coasts  of  the 
same  lying  toward  the  North,  doth  neither  rise  nor  fall, 
nor  likewise  in  the  Hands  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  and  HisumUU. 
all  the  other  Hands  of  the  same  lying  toward  the  North,  C«m. 
for  the  space  of  three  thousand  leagues,  but  onely  in  like 
manner  as  doth  the  Sea  Mediterraneum  in  Italie,  which 
IS  in  manner  nothing,  in  respect  to  that  increase  and  OcesMwiOuk 
decrease  which  the  said  Ocean  hath  in  the  coasts  of  Spaine  ^^i  ^^ 
and  Fknders.     But  this  is  yet  a  greater  thing,  that  also  .^^*-^- 
die  seUe  same  Ocean  in  the  coast  of  the  said  firme  Land 
lying  toward  the  South,  in  the  Citie  of  Panama,  and  also 
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in  the  coast  of  that  Land  which  lyeth  toward  the  East 

and  West  from  that  Citie,  as  in  the  Iland  of  Pearics  or 

Margarita,  which  the  Indians  call  Tarrareaui,  and  abo  in 

Taboga  and  Otoque,  and  in  all  other  lianas  of  the  South 

Me  St     Sea  of  Sur,  the  water  riseth  and  falleth  so  much,  that  when 

f         it  fidleth,  it  goeth  in  manner  out  of  siirhty  which  thine  I 

*.Tnx,  my  selfe  have  scene  oftentimes.     And  C  7<»ir  Maj^ 

may  note  another  thing,  that  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 

liMtkSfs.  South  Sea,  being  of  such  difference  the  one  from  the  other 

in  rising  and  falling,  yet  is  the  Land  that  divideth  them 

not  past  eighteene  or  twentie  leagues  in  breadth  from 

Gxist  to  Coast :  So  that  both  the  said  Seat,  beine  all  one 

CX:ean,  this  strange  effect  is  a  thing  worthy  greatly  to  bee 

considered  of  all  such  as  have  inclination  and  desire  to 

know  the  secret  workes  of  Nature,  wherein  the  infinite 

power  and  wisedome  of  God  is  seene  to  be  such,  as  maj 

allure  all  good  Natures  to  reverence  and  love  so  divine  a 

Majestie. 

Of  the  straight  or  narrow  passage  of  the  Land 
lying  betweene  the  North  and  South  Sea,  by 
the  which  Spices  may  much  sooner  and  easilier 
be  brought  from  the  Hands  of  Molucca  into 
Spaine  by  the  West  Ocean,  then  by  that  way 
whereby  the  Portugals  saile  into  the  East 
India. 

THe  firme  Land  in  some  parts  thereof  is  so  straight 
and  narrow,  that  the  Indians  say,  that  from  the 
fgiui  mU  Mountaines  of  the  Province  of  Esouegua  or  Urracm 
^^*  (which  are  betweene  the  one  Sea  and  the  other)  if  a  man 

ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Mountaines,  and  looke  toward 
V.  990.]  the  North,  he  may  sec  the  Water  of  the  North  Sea  of  the 
Province  of  Beragua:  and  againe  looking  the  contrarie 
way,  may  on  the  other  side  (towards  the  South)  see  the  Sea 
of  Sur,  and  the  Provinces  which  confine  with  it,  as  doe 
the  Territories  of  the  two  Lords  or  Kings  of  the  said 
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Provinces  of  Unuca  and  Esouegiia.     Some  measure  this 

way  in  this  part,  to  bee  from  oea  to  Sea  eighteene  leagues, 

which  I  suppose  to  bee  rather  twentie,  not  for  that  it  is 

any  more  by  measure,  but  because  it  is  rough  and  difficult, 

as  I  have  said,  and  as  I  have  found  it  by  experience,  having 

now  twise  passed  that  way  bv  foote,  counting  from  the 

Port  and  Village  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  unto  the  Dominion 

of  the  Cacioue  of  Juanaga,  otherwise  called  Capira,  eieht 

leamies,  ana  from  thence  to  the  River  of  Chagre,  other  TAi  River  c 

eig^t  leagues.     So   that  at   this   River,   being   sixteene  ^^^'• 

leagues  from  the  said  Port,  endeth  the  roughnesse  of  the 

way :  then  from  hence  to  the  marvellous  Bridge  are  two 

leagues,  and  beyond  that,  other  two,  unto  the  Port  of 

Panama:   So  that  all  together,  in  my  jude^ement,  make 

twentie  leagues*     It  is  a  marvellous  facilitie  to  bring 

Spices  by  5iis  way  which  I  will  now  declare.     From 

Panama  to  the  River  of  Chagre,  are  foure  leagues  of 

good  and  faire  way,  by  the  which  Gu-ts  may  passe  at 

Eleasure,  by  reason  that  the  Mountaines  are  but  few  and 
ttle,  and  that  the  ^eatest  part  of  these  foure  leagues 
is  a  plaine  ground  void  of  Trees :  and  when  the  Carts  are 
come  to  the  said  River,  the  Spices  may  be  carried  in  Barkes 
and  Pinases.     For  this  River  entreth  into  the  North  Sea 
6ve  or  sixe  leagues  lower  then  the  Port  of  Nomen  Dei, 
and  emptieth  it  selfe  in  the  Sea  neere  unto  an  Hand  called 
Bastimento,  where  is  a  very  good  and  safe  Port.     Your  The  liand 
Majestie  may  now  therefore  consider,  how  great  a  thing,  ^^*«««*- 
and  what  commoditie  it  may  be  to  convey  Spices  this  way, 
forasmuch  as  the  River  of  Chagre,  having  his  orie^inall 
ooely  two  leagues  from  the  South  Sea,  continueth  his 
course,  and  emptieth  it  selfe  into  the  other  North  Sea. 
This  River  runneth  fiist,  and  is  very  fi[reat,  and  so  com- 
modious for  this  purpose  as  may  bee  thought  or  desired : 
the  marvellous  Bridge  made  by  the  worke  of  Nature,  being  Tki  marvil- 
two  leagues  beyond  the  said  River,  and  other  two  leagues  ^  Bridge. 
00  this  side  the  Port  of  P^uiama,  so  lying  in  the  mid  way 
betweene  them  both,  as  framed  naturally  in  such  sort,  that 
none  which  passe  by  this  voyage  doth  see  any  such  Bridge, 
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or  thinke  that  there  is  any  such  biiildin^  in  that  place, 
untill  they  be  in  the  top  thereof,  in  me  way  toward 
Panama :  But  assoone  as  they  are  on  the  Bridge,  looking 
toward  the  right  hand,  they  see  a  little  River  under  them, 
which  hath  his  Channcll  distant  from  the  feete  of  them 
that  walke  over  it,  the  space  of  two  speares  length  or 
more.  The  water  of  this  River  is  very  shallow,  not 
passing  the  depth  of  a  mans  legge  to  the  knee,  and  is  in 
oreadth  betweene  thirtie  and  fortie  paces,  and  fidleth  into 
the  River  of  Chagre.  Toward  the  right  hand,  standing 
on  this  Bridge,  there  is  nothing  seene  but  Rreat  Trees. 
Naturail  stone  The  largenesse  of  the  Bridge  contayneth  firteene  paces. 
Bridge.  ^^^  ^j^^  length  thereof  about  threescore  or  fourscore  paces : 

The  Arch  is  so  made  of  most  hard  stone,  that  no  man  can 
behold  it  without  admiration,  being  made  by  the  High 
and  Onmipotent  Creator  of  all  things. 

How  things  that  are  of  one  kinde,  differ  in  forme 
and  qualitie,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  where  they  are  engendred  or  grow,  and 
of  the  beasts  called  Tigres. 

IN  the  firme  Land  are  found  many  terrible  beasts,  which 
some  thinke  to  be  Tigres.  Which  thing  neverthelesse 
I  dare  not  affirme,  considering  what  Authors  doe  write 
of  the  lightnesse  and  agilitie  of  the  Tigre,  whereas  this 
beast,  being  otherwise  in  shape  very  like  unto  a  Tigre, 
is  notwithstanding  very  slow.  Yet  true  it  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  marvailes  of  the  World,  and  differences  which 
naturall  things  have  in  divers  Regions  under  Heaven, 
and  divers  constellations  of  the  same,  imder  the  which  they 
Plants  and  are  created,  wee  see  that  some  such  Plants  and  Herbes 
herbes.  ^^  ^^  hurtfull  in  one  Countrie,  are  harmelesse  and  whole- 

Birds.  some  in  other  Regions.     And  Birds  which  in  one  Province 

are  of  good  taste,  are  in  other  so  unsavourie  that  they 
^^-  may    not    bee    eaten.      Men    likewise    which    in    some 

Countries  are  blacke,  are  in  other  places  white:  and  yet 
are  both  these  and  they,  men.     Even  so  may  it  be,  that 
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Tigres  are  light  in  some  Region,  as  they  write,  and  may 
neverthelesse  be  slow  and  heavie  in  these  Indies  of  yoiir 
Majestie,  whereof  wee  speake.     The  Sheepe  of  Arabie  Skapi. 
draw  their  tailes  long  and  bi^ge  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Bulls  of  Egypt  have  their  haire  growing  toward  their  Bulls. 
heads:  yet  are  those  Sheepe,  and  these  Bulls.     Men  in 
some  Countries  are  hardie  and  of  good  courage,  and  in 
other  naturally  fearfuU  and  bruitish.     All  these  mings,  and 
many  more,  which  may  be  said  to  this  purpose,  are  easie 
to  bee  prooved,  and  worthy  to  bee  beleeved,  of  such  as 
have  read  of  the  like  in  Authors,  or  travelled  the  World, 
whereby  their  owne  sight  may  teach  them  the  experience 
of  these  things  whereof  I  speake.     It  is  also  manifest  that 
Jucca,  whereof  they  make  their  bread  in  the  Iland  of  Jms. 
Hispaniola,  is  deadly  poison  if  it  be  eaten  greene  with 
the  juyce :  and  yet  hath  it  no  such  propertie  m  the  firme 
Land,  where  I  have  eaten  it  many  times,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  good  fruit.     The  Bats  of  Spaine,  althoxigh  they  bite.  Bats. 
yet  are  they  not  venemous :  but  in  the  firme  Xand,  many 
die  that  are  bitten  of  them.     And  in  this  forme  may  so 
many  things  be  said,  that  time  shall  not  suffice  to  write, 
whereas  my  intent  is  onely  to  proove  that  this  beast 
may  be  a  Tigre,  or  of  the  kinde  of  Tigres,  although 
it  bee   not   oT  such   lightnesse   and   swittnesse,   as  are  [III.  v.  991.' 
they  whereof  Plinie  and  other  authors  speake,  describ-  PBnU. 
ing  it  to  bee  one  of  the  swiftest  beasts  of  the  Land,  and 
that  the  River  of  Tygris  for  the  swift  course  thereof  was  Tki  Ttgn. 
called  bv  that  name.     The  first  Spaniards,  which  saw  this 
lyger  in  the  firme  land,  did  so  name  it.     Of  the  kind 
of  Uiese,  was  that  which  Don  Diego  Columbo,  the  Admiral 
sent  your  Majesty  out  of  New  Spaine  to  Toledo.     Their 
heads  are  like  to  the  heads  of  Lions,  or  Lionesses,  but 
eremter:  the  rest  of  all  their  bodies,  and  their  legs,  are 
nill  of  black  spots  one  neere  imto  another,  &  (fivided 
with  a  circumference,  or  fringe  of  red  colour,  shewing 
(as  it  were)  a  faire  work  and  correspondent  picture,  about 
their  croopes  or  hinder  parts,  they  have  these  spots  biggest 
and  lesse  &  lesse  toward  their  bellies,  legs,  &  heads.     I 
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have  seen  some  of  three  spans  in  height,  and  more  then 
five  in  length.  They  are  beasts  of  great  force,  with  ttrong 
legs,  and  well  armed  with  nayles  and  fanges,  which  we  cu 
DM;-teeth :  they  are  so  fierce,  that  in  my  judgement,  no 
reaU  Lyon  of  the  biggest  sort  is  so  strong  or  fierce.  Of 
these,  there  are  many  found  in  the  firme  Land,  which 
devoure  many  of  the  Indians,  and  doe  much  hurt  other- 
wise: but  since  the  comming  of  the  Christiana,  many 
have  beenc  killed  with  Crosse-bowes  after  this  maaiier. 
tkuuting  Assoone  as  the  Archer  hath  knowledge  of  the  haunt  of 
Tiir*s.  any  of  these  Tygers,  hcc  goeth  searchm^  their  trace,  with 
his  Crosse-bow,  and  with  a  little  Hound  or  Begle,  &  not 
with  a  grey-hound;  because  this  Beast  would  soon  kiO 
any  Dogge  that  would  venter  on  him :  When  the  Hound 
hath  found  the  Tigre,  he  runneth  about  him  baying  con- 
tinually, and  approacheth  so  neere  him,  snapping  and 
grinning,  with  so  quickc  flying  and  returning,  that  he 
hereby  so  molesteth  this  fierce  &ast,  that  hee  drivetfa  him 
to  take  the  next  Tree,  at  the  foot  whereof  he  remajmetfa 
still  baying,  and  the  Tigre  grinning  and  shewing  hit  teeth, 
while  in  the  meane  time  the  Archer  commeth  neere,  and 
twelve  or  fourteene  paces  ofl^,  striketh  him  with  the  querdl 
of  his  Crosse-bow  in  the  brest,  and  flyeth  incontinent, 
leaving  the  Tigre  in  his  travel!  for  life  and  death,  byting 
the  Tree  and  eating  earth  for  fiercenesse :  then  within  the 
space  of  two  or  three  houres,  or  the  day  following,  the 
Archer  returneth  thither,  and  with  his  Dogge  findeth  the 
place  where  hee  lyeth  dead.  The  Indians  (and  espedaDjr 
they  of  the  firme  Land  in  the  Province  which  the  Catholike 
King  Don  Ferdinando  commanded  to  bee  called  Goldea 
Castile)  call  this  Beast  Ochi.  This  thing  is  strange  thit 
chanced  of  late :  that  whereas  the  Tigre  whereof  we  have 
made  mention  before,  would  have  killed  his  keeper  thit 
then  kept  him  in  a  Cage,  was  in  few  daies  after  made  so 
ngremsJe  tame,  that  he  led  her  tyed  only  with  a  small  coard,  and 
'•  plaid  with  her  so  familiarly,  that  I  marvelled  ereathr  to 

see  it,  yet  not  without  ccrtaine  belicfc  that  this  mendship 
will  not  last  long,  without  danger  of  life  to  the  Keeper, 
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forasmuch  as  surely  these  Beasts  are  not  meet  to  be  among 

men,  for  their  fiercenesse  and  cruell  nature  that  cannot 

be  tamed. 

Of  the  manners  and  customes  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Firme  Land,  and  of  their  women. 

THe  manners  and  customes  of  these  Indians,  are  divers 
in  divers  Provinces.     Some  of  them  take  as  many 
Wives  as  them  list,  and  other  live  with  one  Wife,  whom 
they  forsake  not  without  consent  of  both  parties,  which 
chanceth  especially  when  they  have  no  children.     The 
Nobilitie  aswel  men  as  women,  repute  it  infamous  to  joyne  Tki  Indian 
with  any  of  base  Parentage  or  Strangers,  except  Christians,  »w«»«. 
whom  they  count  Noblemen,  by  reason  of  their  valiant- 
nesse,  although  they  put  a  difference  betweene  the  common 
sort  and  the  other  to  whom  they  shew  obedience,  counting 
it  for  a  great  matter  and  an  honorable  thing,  if  they  bee 
beloved  of  any  of  them :  insomuch  that  if  £ey  know  any 
Christian  man  carnally,  they  keepe  their  faith  to  him, 
so  that  hee  be  not  loi^  absent  farre  from  them,  for  their 
intent  is  not  to  be   widdowes,  or  to  live  chaste  like 
religious  women.     Many  of  them  have  this  custome,  that 
when  they  perceive  that  they  are  with  childe,  they  take  Unnaturaii 
an  Hearbe  wherewith  they  destroy  that  is  conceived :  for  alwticns. 
thev  say  that  onlv  well  a^ed  women  should  beare  children, 
and  that  they  will  not  foroeare  their  pleasures,  and  deforme 
their  bodies  with  bearing  of  children,  whereby  their  Teates  Largt  ^i^f^ 
become  loose  and  hanging,  which  thing  they  greatly  dis- 
praise.    When  they  are  delivered  of  Uieir  children,  they  CkUd-hirtk. 
got  to  the  River  and  wash  them,  which  done,  their  bloud 
and  purgation  ceasseth  immediately :  And  when  after  this 
they  have  a  few  dayes  absteined  from  the  company  of  men, 
they  become  so  streight,  as  they  say  which  have  had  carnal 
fiuniliaride  with  them,  that  such  as  use  them,  cannot 
without  much  difficultie  satisfie  their  appetite :  They  also 
which  never  had  children,  are  ever  as  Virgins.     In  some 
parts  they  weare  certaine  little  Aprons  round  about  them 
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before  and  behind,  as  low  as  to  their  knees  and  hammrt, 
wherewith  they  cover  their  privy  parts,  and  are  naked  all 
The  men  •/     their    bodie    beside.     The  principall    men    beare    their 
ln£a.  Privities  in  a  hollow  Pipe  of  Gold,  but  the  conunon  sort 

have  them  inclosed  in  the  shells  of  certaine  fi;reat  Welkcs, 
and  are  beside  utterly  naked :  For  they  thinke  it  no  more 
shame  to  have  their  Cods  seene,  then  any  other  part  of 
their  bodies:  and  in  manv  Provinces  bodi  the  men  and 
women  goe  utterly  nakea,  without  any  such  covorture 
at  all.  In  the  Province  of  Cueva  they  call  a  man  Cbu?, 
and  a  woman  Ira,  which  name  is  not  gready  disagreeable 
to  many  both  of  their  women  and  of  ours. 

These  Indians  give  great  honor  and  reverence  to  their 

[III.  V.  992.]  Caciques  (that  is)  their  Kings  and  Rulers.     The  prindpaD 

^  Ai»^  U    Cacique,  hath  twelve  of  his  most  strong  Indians  appoinied 

A^^«r  mems  ^^  beare  him,  when  he  removeth  to  any  place,  or  eoeth 

abroad  for  his  pleasure.     Two  of  them  carrie  him  sittiii^ 

upon  a  long  peece  of  wood,  which  is  naturally  as  light 

as  they  can  finde,  the  other  ten  follow  next  unto  him  as 

footemen:   they  keepe  continually  a  trotting  paae  with 

him  on  their  shoulders.     When  the  two  that  carrie  him 

are  wearie,  other  two  come  in  their  places,  without  any 

disturbance  or  stay.     And  thus  if  the  wav  be  plaine,  they 

carry  him  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of  nfteene  or  twenty 

leagues  in  one  day.     The  Indians  that  are  assigned  to 

this  office,  are  for  the  most  part  slaves,  or  Nabonti,  that 

is,  such  as  are  bound  to  continuall  service. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  the  Indians  perceive  them- 

Lftting9f       selves  to  be  troubled  with   too  much  bloud,   they  let 

*^**'-  themselves  bloud  in  the  calfe  of  their  Icgges,  and  brawncs 

of  their  armes:  this  doe  thev  with  a  very  sharpe  stone, 

and  sometimes  with  the  small  tooth  of  a  Viper,  or  with 

a  sharpe  reede  or  thome.     All  the  Indians  are  conunonl? 

Tkej  Uvi  MO  without  Beards,  in  so  much  that  it  is  in  a  manner  a  mmrveil 

^^^'  to  see  any  of  them  either  men  or  women  to  have  any 

downe  or  haire  on  their  faces,  or  other  parts  of  their 

bodies:    Albeit  I  saw  the  Cacique  of  the  Province  of 

Catarapa,  who  had  haire  on  his  face  and  other  pouts  of 
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his  body,  as  had  also  his  wife  in  such  places  as  women  are 
accustonied  to  have.     This  Cacique  haid  a  great  part  of  his 
body  painted  with  a  blacke  colour,  whi(£  never  fadeth,  Tkejfmnt 
and  is  much  like  unto  that  wherewith  the  Moores  paint  tkeirhodUs. 
themselves  in  Barbarie  in  token  of  Nobilitie.     But  the 
Moores  are  painted  specially  on  their  visa^  and  throate, 
and  certaine  other  parts.     Likewise  the  pnncipall  Indians 
use  these  painting  on  their  armes  and  breasts,  but  not 
on  their  visag^es,  t>ecause  among  them  the  slaves  are  so 
marked.     When  the  Indians  of  certaine  Provinces  goe  to 
the  battaile  (especially  the  Caniball  Archers)  they  carrie  The  Canibai 
certaine  shels  ot  great  welkes  of  the  Sea,  which  they  blow,  '^^"'P^^^- 
and  make  therewith  great  sound,  much  like  the  noise  of 
Homes:   they  carrie  also  certaine  Timbrels,  which  they 
use  in  the  stead  of  Drummes :  also  very  faire  Plumes  of 
Feathers,  and  certaine  armour  of  gold,  especially  great  Am^ffgiU 
and  round  peeces  on  their  breasts,  and  splints  on  their 
armes.     Likewise  other  peeces,  which  they  put  on  their 
heads  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies :  For  they  esteeme 
nothinc  so  much  as  to  appeare  gallant  in  the  warres,  and  Tkirgaiiant 
to  coe  m  most  comely  order  that  they  can  devise,  glistering  *^*^  **  '^ 
wi3i  precious  Stones,  Jewels,  Gold,  and  Feathers.     Of  the  ^rk^rjimh 
least  of  these  welkes  or  perewindes,  they  make  certaine 
little  Beades,  of  divers  sorts  and  colours :  they  make  also 
little  Bracelets,  which  they  mingle  with  gaudes  of  Gold, 
these  they  roule  about  their  armes  from  me  elbow  to  the 
wrest  of  the  hand.     The  like  also  doe  they  on  their  legges 
from  the  knees  to  the  soles  of  their  feete,  in  token  of 
Nobilitie,  especially  their  Noble  Women  in  divers  Pro- 
vinces are  accustomed  to  weare  such  Jewels,  and  have 
their  neckes  in  manner  laden  therewith :  these  Beades  and 
Jewels,  and  such  other  trinkets,  they  call  Caquiras.     Beside 
these  also,  they  weare  certaine  Rings  of  Gold  at  their  eares 
and  nostrels,  which  they  bore  full  of  holes  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  Rings  hang  upon  their  lippes.     Some  of  these 
Indians  are  poulde  and  rounded;  albeit  commonly  both 
the  Men  ana  Women  take  it  for  a  decent  thing  to  weare 
long  haire,  which  the  women  weare  to  the  middest  of 
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their  shoulders,  and  cut  it  equally,  especiallj  above  their 
browes :  this  doe  they  with  certaine  oard  StoneSt  which 
they  keepe  for  the  same  purpose.  The  princtpall  Womtii, 
when  their  teates  fall,  or  oecome  loose,  beare  them  up 
with  barres  of  Gold,  of  the  length  of  a  spaniie  and  1 
halfe,  well  wrought,  and  of  such  bienesse  tnat  tome  of 
them  weigh  more  then  two  hundred  Oistelans  or  Docada 
of  Gold :  these  barres  have  holes  at  both  the  ends,  wherm 
they  tye  two  small  cords  made  of  Cotton  at  every  end 
of  the  barres :  one  of  these  cords  goeth  over  the  shcnildcr, 
and  the  other  under  the  arme  holes,  where  they  tye  both 
together,  so  that  by  this  meanes  the  barre  beareth  up  their 
teates.  Some  of  these  chiefe  Women  goe  to  the  battule 
with  their  Husbands,  or  when  they  themselves  are  rcgeots 
in  any  Provinces,  in  the  which  thev  have  all  things  at 
commandement,  and  execute  the  office  of  generaU  Cap- 
taines,  and  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  on  mens  badui 
in  like  numner  as  doe  the  Caciques,  of  whom  I  have  apokca 
before. 

These  Indians  of  the  firme  Land  are  much  of  the  Mme 
stature  and  colour  as  are  they  of  the  Iknds:  diey  ait 
for  the  most  part  of  the  colour  of  an  Olive :  if  thoe  be 
any  other  difference,  it  is  more  in  bienesse  then  otherwise, 
and  especially  they  that  are  called  &>ronati,  are  stfongc 
and  bigger  then  any  other  that  I  have  seene  in  these  parts, 
except  those  of  the  Hand  of  Giants,  which  are  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Hand  of  Hispaniola,  neere  unto  the 
coasts  of  the  firme  Land,  and  likewise  certain  other 
they  call  Jucatos,  which  are  on  the  North  side.  All 
chiefly,  although  they  be  no  Giants,  yet  are  they  doubi- 
lesse  the  biggest  of  the  Indians  that  are  known  to  thii 
day,  and  commonly  bigger  then  the  Flemings ;  and  etpea- 
ally  many  of  them,  as  well  women  as  men,  are  of  very 
high  stature,  and  are  all  archers  both  men  and 
These  Coronati  inhabit  thirtie  leagues  in  length  by 
coasts,  from  the  point  of  Canoa  to  the  great  river 
they  call  Guadalcniber,  neere  unto  Sancta  Maria  de  sratia 
As  I  traversed  by  those  coasts,  I  filled  a  butt  ot  fiah 
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water  of  that  river,  six  leagues  in  the  Sea  from  the  mouth 
thereof  where  it  falleth  into  the  Sea.     They  are  called 
Coronati  (that  is  Crowned)  because  their  haire  is  cut  round 
by  their  eares,  and  poulde  lower  a  great  compasse  about 
the  Crowne,  much  like  the  Friers  of  Saint  Augustines 
Order.     And  because  I  have  spoken  of  their  manner  of 
wearing  their  haire,  here  conmieth  to  my  remembrance  [III.  ▼.993/ 
a  thin^  which  I  have  oftentimes  noted  in  these  Indians : 
and  this  is,  that  they  have  the  bones  of  the  sculs  of  their  TAesaUt  of 
heads  foure  times  thicker,  and  much  stronger  then  ours,  l^^^^^^^ 
so  that  in  comming  to  handstroakes  with  them,  it  shall 
be  requisite  not  to  strike  them  on  the  heads  with  swords, 
for  so  have  many  swords  beene  broken  on  their  heads, 
with  litde  hurt  done. 

Of  the  chiefe  Hands,  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 

THe  Indians  which  at  this  present  inhabit  the  Hand 
of  Hispaniola,  are   but  few  in   number,  and   the 
Christians  not  so  many  as  they  oi^ht  to  be,  for  as  much 
as  many  of  them  that  were  in  this  mnd,  are  gone  to  other 
Ilands,  and  to  the  firme  Land.     For  being  for  the  most 
part  yong  men  unmarried,  and  desirous  daily  to  see  new  Men  are 
things,  wherein  mans  nature  delighteth,  they  were  not  ^^romofnet 
willing  to  continue  long  in  one  place,  especially  seeing      ^' 
daily  other  new  Lands  discovered,  where  they  thought 
they  might  sooner  fill  then-  Purses,  by  being  present  at 
the  first  ^ile :  Wherein  neverthelesse  their  hope  deceived 
many  of  them,  and  especially  such  as  had  nouses  and 
habitations  in  this  Hand:  For  I  certainely  beleeve,  con- 
firminfi;  my  selfe  herein  with  the  judgement  of  many  other, 
that  if  any  one  Prince  had  no  more  seignories  then  onely  j^j^  cmmdi 
this  Hand,  it  should  in  short  time  be  such,  as  not  to  give  ties  of 
pbce  either  to  Sidlie  or  England,  whereas  even  at  this  Hisfamda^ 
present  there  is  nothing;  wherefore  it  would  malice  their  f  ??!^  **^ 
pffo^>erity,  not  being  mferiour  to  them  in  anj  felicity,  * 

that  in  manner  the  heavens  can  grant  to  any  Land :  being 
furthermore  such  as  may  inrich  many  Provinces  and  King- 
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GiU  Minis,    domes,  by  reason  of  many  rich  Gold  Mines  thmt  are  io 

it,  of  the  best  Gold  that  is  found  to  this  day  in  the  world. 

and  in  greatest  quantitie.     In  this  Ikod,  nrnfure  of  ha 

CiMM.  selfe  bringeth  forth  such  abundance  of  Cottony  that  if  it 

were  wrought  and  maintained,  there  should  be  more  and 

better  then  in  any  part  of  the  world.    There  »  so  greii 

CmsU.  plentie  of  excellent  Cassia,  that  a  great  quantitie  is  litovghi 

from  thence  into  Spaine,  from  whence  it  is  carried  tc 

divers  parts  of  the  world,  &c. 

Skeepe  ami         In  this  Iland  furthermore  are  manv  Sheepe»  and  &  gretf 

^^P'  number  of  Hogges,  of  the  which  (as  also  of  the  Kioe) 

D^  ami  Cats  many  are  become  wilde,  and  likewise  manv  Dogges  and 

hecmiwiyi.  Ca^g,  of  those  which  were  brought  out  of  Speine:  ThcK 

^Hh^mMi  (?^^  especially  the  Dogs)  doe   much  hurt  among  tkt 

^^^'  Cattell,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  Hcard-ma. 

There  are  also  many  Horses,  Mares,  and  Mules,  and  sudi 

other  Beasts  as  serve  the  use  of  men  in  Spaine,  and  arc 

much  neater  then  they  of  the  first  broode  brought 

out  of  Spaine. 

J  CatkedraU      Saint  Domingo  was  built  by  line  and  rule :  the 

&iXl^«  of  Stone  very  htire.  There  is  also  a  Cathedral]  Cliitfdi 
Hi^ioU.^  builded  of  late,  where  as  well  the  Bishop  aocoiding  «) 
his  dignity,  as  also  the  Canons  are  well  endowed,  ihb 
Church  is  well  builded  of  Stone  and  Lime,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  There  are  furthermore  three  Monasteries^ 
bearing  the  name  of  S.  Dominicke,  S.  Frands,  and  & 
Marie  of  Mercedes,  the  which  are  al  wel  builded,  althongh 
not  so  curiously  as  they  of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  veiy 
An  HtfitaU,  good  Hospital  for  the  aid  &  succor  of  poore  people,  which 
was  found  by  Michael  Passamont,  treasurer  to  your 
Thepe^.  Majestic.  The  people  of  this  Iland  arc  commonly  of 
somewhat  lesse  stature  then  are  the  Spaniards,  &  of  a 
shining  or  cleare  brown  color :  they  have  Wives  of  their 
own,  and  abstaine  from  their  Daughters,  Sisters  ft 
Mothers:  they  have  large  foreheads,  long  bkck  hsire, 
and  no  beards  or  haire  in  any  other  parts  of  their  bodies^ 
as  well  Men  as  Women,  except  very  frw,  as  perhaps 
scarsly  one  among  a  thousand.     They  goe  as  naked  as 
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they  were  borne,  except  that  on  the  parts  which  may  not 
with  honestie  be  seene,  they  weare  a  certaine  leafe  as  broad 
as  a  mans  hand,  which  neverthelesse  is  not  kept  close  with 
such  dilieence,  but  that  sometimes  a  man  may  see  that 
they  thimce  sufficiently  hid.     In  this  Iland  are  certaine 
Glowormes,  that  shine  in  the  night  as  doe  ours,  but  are 
much  bigger,  and  give  a  greater  light :  In  so  much  that 
when  the  men  of  the  Hand  goe  any  joumies  in  the  nifi;ht, 
they  beare  some  of  these  wormes  made  fast  about  their 
feete  and  head,  in  such  sort  that  he  that  should  see  them 
a  iarre,  and  ignorant  of  the  thing,  would  be  greatly 
astonished  thereat.     By  the  light  of  these  also,  the  women 
worke  in  their  houses  in  the  nifi;ht.     These  wormes  they 
call  Cievas.     Their  light  lastem  for  the  space  of  three  cUvasakiiu 
dayes,  and  diminisheth  as  they  begin  to  drie  up.     There  o/Gkworm. 
is  also  a  kinde  of  Crowes,  whose  breath  stinketh  in  the  Crown  sHnk 
mominff,  and  is  sweete  in  the  ajftemoone:  the  excrement  ifiM^mfta 
which  mey  avoide,  is  a  living  worme. 

In  Cuba,  is  a  certaine  kinde  of  Partridges,  being  very  Partridges. 
little,  with  their  feathers  much  of  the  colour  of  Turtle 
Doves,  but  are  of  much  better  taste  to  be  eaten:  they 
are  taken  in  great  number,  and  being  brought  wilde  into 
the  houses,  they  become  as  tame  within  the  space  of  three 
or  fbure  dayes  as  though  they  had  beene  hatched  there : 
they  become  exceeding  fat  in  short  space,  and  are  doubt- 
lesae  the  most  delicate  and  pleasant  meate  that  ever  I 
have  eaten.     But  to  let  passe  numy  other  things  that 
miffht  be  here  said,  and  to  »peake  of  two  marvellous  things 
which  are  in  this  Iland  of  Cuba :  whereof  the  one  is,  that 
a    Valley   containing   two   or   three   leagues   in   length 
betweene  two  Mountaines,  is  full  of  a  kinde  of  very 
hard  Stones,  of  such  perfect  roundnesse,  and  like  unto 
Pdlets  o{  Gunnes,  that  no  art  can  nmke  better  or  more  gmi  mlei 
exactly  polished.     Of  these,  some  are  as  small  as  Pellets  Sy  astarf. 
for  Handgunnes,  and  other  so  encreasing  bigger  and  [III.  ▼.994. 
bigger  from  that  quantitie,  that  they  may  serve  for  all 
sorts  of  Artillerie,  ailthough  they  be  of  bignesse  to  receive 
one  or  two  or  more  Quintales  of  powder,  every  Quintale 
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containing  one  hundred  weight,  or  of  what  other  quantitie 
soever  they  be.  These  PeUets  are  foxind  throughout  all 
the  Valley  within  the  earth,  as  in  a  Mine,  which  they 
digge,  and  take  out  such  as  they  neede  of  all  sorts.  The 
other  marveilous  thing  of  this  Iland  is  this:  That  farre 
from  the  Sea,  there  issueth  out  of  a  Mountaine  a  certaine 
liquor,  much  like  the  Clay  of  Babylon,  called  Bitumen, 
or  like  unto  Pitch,  in  great  quantitie,  and  such  as  is  very 
commodious  for  the  calking  of  Shippes :  this  falleth  con- 
tinually from  the  Rocke,  and  runneth  into  Sea,  in  such 
abundance  that  it  is  seene  floting  above  the  water  on  every 
side  of  the  Sea  thereabout,  as  it  is  driven  from  place  to 
place  by  the  winde,  or  course  of  the  water.  Quintus 
Curtius  writeth  in  his  Historie,  that  great  Alexander  came 
to  the  Citie  of  Memi,  where  is  a  great  Cave  or  Denne, 
in  the  which  is  a  Spring  or  Fountaine  that  continually 
avoideth  a  great  quantitie  of  Bitumen,  in  such  sort,  that 
it  is  an  easie  thing  to  beleeve  that  the  stones  of  the  wals 
of  Babylon  might  be  laid  therewith,  according  as  the  said 
Author  writeth.  I  have  seene  this  Mine  of  Bitumen, 
not  onely  in  the  Iland  of  Cuba,  but  also  such  another  in 
new  Spaine,  in  the  Province  of  Panuco. 

Thus  faire  I  have  given  you  from  Master  Eden  his 
Edition,  wherein  because  many  things  necessary  to  the 
naturall  History  of  the  Indies  are  in  the  Authors  Sum- 
marie,  and  in  his  20.  Books  of  a  larger  Historie,  I  have 
added  hither  such  things  as  I  thought  fittest. 

The  Utias  are  like  great  Rats,  and  the  Cories  like 
Conies,  of  which  the  people  in  Hispaniola  eate,  as  also 
of  the  Yuanas.  Chemi  and  Mohui  are  little  creatures 
also  in  that  Iland :  which  and  their  little  mute  Dogges 
were  all  the  foure  footed  Beasts  they  had,  save  that  of 
Rats  there  is  some  question.  The  Indians  of  Jamaica  and 
Cuba  use  to  catch  fish  with  the  fish  Roverso,  as  Huntsmen 
or  Falconers  use  Hounds  or  Haukes  in  their  game.  The 
Indians  take  it  sometimes  in  their  Nets,  of  which  I  have 
eaten :  and  when  they  will  bring  up  one  of  them  they 
feede  it  in  the  Sea  and  carrie  it  tied  to  their  Canoa  by  a 
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strong  line,  which  when  they  see  a  fish  fit  for  pray,  they 

loosen  and  use  words  to  excite  courage  and  valour  in  this 

fish ;  which  presently  flies  like  an  arrow  at  that  fish  and 

fastens  thereon,  and  the  Indian  lets  the  line  runne  out  at 

length  (being  oiled,  of  many  fadomes,  and  having  a  peece 

of  wood  at  the  end  to  buoy  it,)  till  the  fish  be  wearied : 

this  little  fish  (little  above  a  spanne  long,  unsightly  to  Perhaps  this 

looke  on)  still  holding  fast,  till  the  Indian  gathering  in  ^^j?."  ^ 

his  cord,  prepares  to  shoare  to  take  the  greater  fish,  with  f^^j^^^^^ 

much  conunendation  and  words  of  encouragement  to  this  ^  ^  siarke 

chase-fish,  perswading  him  to  let  eoe  his  hold,  which  imdis  iy  Jtia 

otherwise  shoiild  sooner  by  violence  oreake  in  peeces  this  carrudin  aU 

Huntsman,  then  force  him  to  unfasten.     Thus  will  he  r'i*     ''-^ 

fasten  on  the  belly  of  a  Tortoise  so  great  that  two  Indians  "^'^'f  ^ 

and  sometimes  sixe  have  enoi^h  to  doe  to  carrie  the  same 

to  their  houses.     This  fish  Koverso  hath  scailes  Staire 

fashioned,  or  like  the  roofe  of  a  mans  mouth,  and  on  them 

certain jprickles  very  sharpe  and  strong,  whereby  he  fastens 

himselfe  to  what  fish  him  pleaseth:    and  these  prickly 

scales  he  hath  on  the  most  part  of  his  body. 

They  have  likewise  a  cunning  wild-goose-chase,  in  a 
great  Lake  casting  in  certaine  great  emptie  Pompons  in 
the  season  when  Geese  resort  thither,  wherewith  they  being 
accustomed  ^w  out  of  feare  and  will  sit  on  them  to  bee 
carried.  Beine  thus  acquainted,  the  Indian  puts  one  of 
these  eniptie  Pompons  on  his  head,  and  with  much  dex- 
teritie  of  swimming  enters  amongst  the  Geese,  and  when 
one  hath  made  him  his  Porter,  no  part  of  his  body  being 
seene,  he  swimmes  from  the  rest,  and  then  with  his  hand 
puUs  her  in,  and  hangs  her  thus  strangled  at  his  girdle, 
and  begins  a  fresh  game. 

When  their  Caciques  are  dead  they  lay  them  on  a  piece  MemcHa/s  cj 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  make  a  fire  about  the  same  which  ^^  ^^• 
may  not  burne  them,  but  by  degrees  draw  forth  all  the 
moysture  in  sweat,  leaving  onely  the  skin  and  bones,  and 
then  in  a  place  separate  repose  the  same  with  the  Ancestors 
which  before  had  beene  so  dealt  with:  this  being  their 
best  Booke  of  Heraldrie  to  recount  the  Names  and  severall 
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Descents  in  that  Ped^ree.  If  any  die  in  battel!,  or  90 
that  they  cannot  recover  his  body,  they  compow  Songs 
which  the  Children  learne  touching  him,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death,  to  supply  that  memorimU.  These  Stmp 
Iguramt  of  they  call  Areytos.  As  for  Letters  they  were  90  igoonnt. 
Utters.  that  seeing  the  intercourse  of  Spaniards  by  Letters,  tfaer 

thought  that  Letters  could  speake,  and  were  very  oiirtrlnoi 
in  their  carriage  of  them,  lest  the  Letters  might  aocmc 
JrijUi^  mgt  them  of  ill  demeanor  by  the  way.     When  they  will  disport 
MddMiis.     themselves,  the  Men  and  Women  meet  and  take  exfa 
other  by  the  hand,  and  one  e;oeth  before  which  is  cslkd 
Tequina  or  their  Master,  with  certaine  paces  measused  to 
his  singine  in  a  low  voice  what  commeth  in  his  minde, 
and  after  him  all  the  multitude  answereth  in  a  higher  voict 
with   like   measures  proportioned   to  the  tune,  and  so 
continue  they  three  or  feure  houres,  with  Chichm  or  May^ 
wine  among;  sometimes  also  changing  the  Tequiim  aad 
Howm  9f       taking  another  with  a  new  tune  and  song.     Their  Houses 
tkree  s$rts.      are  Commonly  round  like  a  Tent,  and  sometimes  with  a 
double  water  passage  (which  thev  call  Buhio)  of  good 
Timber,  thatched  with  Straw  or  lon^  Grasse,  the  Walk 
of  Reed  pitched  into  the  ground.    In  the  Province  of 
Abrayne  in  Golden  Castile  and  thereabouts,  there  are  maor 
Villages  of  Indians  which  dwell  on  the  tops  of  Trees  is 
[III.  V.  995.]  Houses  or  Roomes  there  made,  to  which  they  ascend  bjr 
*BisMc§         certaine  staires  of  Besuco,  which  growes  about  •Trees, 
l^dwed^'  and  is  used  to  binde  their  Walls  and  Timbers  in  their 
Ivie  but        houses  before  mentioned.     Beneath,  the  ground  is  itmnr 
strmgtr  and    and  covered  with  water  not  so  hic:h  as  a  man :  and  where 
merefUsmt.     it  is  deeper,  they  use  Canoas,  and  therewith  passe  to  drie 
Land  to  sow  their  Mays  and  Jucca,  Battatas  and  Aies. 
In  those  houses  they  are  secured  fi*om  wild  Beasts,  Enemies 
and  Fire.     They  are  not  Archers,  and  use  Clubs.     In 
the  Gulfe  of  Uraba  where  Rio  Grande  enters  the  Sea,  are 
many  Palme  trees  in  the  middest  of  the  River  growing 
neere  together,  on  the  tops  whereof  are  houses  made  as 
the  former  and  much  bigger,  in  which  many  Inhabitants 
dwell  together,  and  have  their  beds  tyed  to  the  lower  pam 
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of  the  said  Palme  trees.  These  beds  they  call  Hamacas, 
being  coverlets  of  Gotten  of  good  threed  and  well  woven, 
of  two  or  three  braces  long,  but  narrower,  with  cordes 
at  the  ends.  The  cords  are  of  Cotton,  or  of  Henequen 
or  Cabuya,  this  the  courser  threed,  that  the  finer  and  able 
to  cut  Iron ;  made  of  the  leafe  of  a  certaine  herbe.  These 
Indians  fight  also  with  Clubs,  and  did  much  harme  to 
Captaine  Vasco  Nunes  di  Balboa  his  men,  which  returned 
with  losse  not  able  to  over-come  them.  I  have  also 
observed  that  these  Indians  have  the  bones  of  their  skulls 
fbure  times  as  thicke  as  those  of  the  Christians,  so  that 
to  strike  them  with  a  Sword  must  be  warily  done,  the 
Swords  being  thereby  often  broken. 

Besides  the  Tigrc  and  other  beasts  before  mentioned,  Tkibeasuoj 
in  the  firme  Lancf  are  the  Beori  (the  Christians  call  them  those  p«ru. 
Dants,  not  that  they  are  such,  but  for  some  resemblance,  Dtrntt. 
as  is  also  said  of  the  Tigre)  of  the  bignesse  of  a  meane 
Mule,  without  homes,  ash-coloured:   they  know  not  to 
dresse  and  tanne  their  hides.     They  take  them  with  Dogs, 
but  if  they  take  water,  they  are  fierce  and  cruell.     The 
Gatto  Cerviero  is  as  bigge  as  the  Tigre  and  very  fierce,  Gam 
more  dreadful!  to  the  v!hristians,  the  swiftest  beast  yet  Cervim. 
found  in  those  parts.     The  Lions  are  a  little  lesse  then 
those  of  Barbarie  and  not  so  full  of  courage,  but  fearfuU 
and  fugitive,  and  hurt  none  but  such  as  assault  them. 
The  Leopards  are  like  those  of  Barbarie,  and  are  swift  Litptaris. 
and  fierce,  but  neither  these  nor  the  Lions  have  yet  done 
Christians  any  harme,  nor  doe  they  eate  the  Indians  as  the 
Tigres  doe.     The  Foxes  are  like  those  of  Spaine,  but  in  Fmv/. 
cobur  blacker  then  blacke  velvet,  and  somewhat  lesse  then 
of  Spaine.     The  Red  Deere  are  as  those  of  Spaine,  but  Redimdfai' 
not  so  swift.     Their  Fallow  Deere  are  like  those  of  Spaine,  ^  ^^'^'• 
but  both  Red  and  Fallow  exceed  the  Spanish  in  taste. 
Their  Conies  or  Hares  are  somewhat  like  ours,  but  liker 
Hares  then  Conies,  yet  lesse  then  the  Conies  of  Spaine. 
The  Marterns  are  like  to  those  of  Spaine  in  bignesse,  Mamms. 
biting  and  otherwise:  some  of  them  are  kept  tame  and 
are  as  full  of  sport  and  lesse  filthy  then  the  Monkeys.  Mmkeys. 
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The  Monkeys  are  of  innumerable  sorts  and  shapes :  some 
of  them  so  suttle  as  they  imitate  the  actions  of  men,  as 
breaking  of  Pine-apples  and  Almonds  with  stones :  some 
will  throw  stones  at  passengers,  or  breake  boughs  to  fidl 
on  them  as  they  passe  by  to  br^e  their  heads,  and  retort 
the  arrowes  shot  at  them,  and  doe  other  things  incredible. 
Some  are  as  little  or  lesser  then  a  mans  hand,  and  some 

Digs.  as  mat  as  a  meane  Mastiffe.  The  Indian  Dogs  are  littk 
and  barke  not,  some  hayrie  and  some  bare,  but  wagge  the 
taile  and  leape  on  those  which  feede  them,  and  are  not 

CAmtcMs.  so  tame  as  ours.  The  Churchia  is  as  bigse  as  a  smaQ 
G>nie,  tawnie,  sharpe-snowted,  dog-toothM^  long-tajled 
and  eared  like  a  Rat.  They  doe  great  harme  to  their 
Hennes,  killing  sometimes  twentie  or  more  at  once  to 
sucke  their  bloud:  And  if  they  then  have  young,  shee 
carrieth  them  with  her  in  a  bagge  of  skin  under  her  belly, 
running  alongst  the  same  like  a  Satchell,  which  shee  opens 
and  shuts  at  pleasure  to  let  them  in  and  out :  and  if  any 
come  with  li^ht  when  the  Damme  and  young  are  at  their 
Hen-bloud  Aunties,  shee  receives  them  into  this  bagge, 
and  runneth  away  with  them :  and  if  shee  finde  the  way 
stopped,  shee  dimbeth  up  above  the  Hen-roost,  and  b 
sometimes  taken  alive  or  dead  in  this  manner,  as  I  have 
scene.  Her  Teats  are  within  her  bagge.  It  is  a  stinldi^ 
creature. 

Fmles.  Of  Fowles,  they  have  Eagles,  Hawkes,  Buzzards, 
Ravens,  &c.  as  in  Spaine.  Other  differing  sorts  they  have 
so  many  that  they  need  rather  a  Painter  then  Relator  to 

Psmts.  describe  them.  Of  Parrots  I  carried  ten  or  twelve  sorts 
at  once  to  King  Ferdinand.  They  flie  by  couples,  a  Male 
and  Female  together :  and  doe  much  harme  to  their  Come 

^ig^'      grounds.     There  are  Night-sparrowes  which  flie  by  night 

^f^^^'^'-  onely,  and  strike  at  the  Bats,  holding  a  pleasant  pursote 
after  them.  They  arc  bigecr  and  swifter  then  SwallowcSi 
having  a  row  of  white  feathers  ovcrthwart  the  wing.     The 

^^'  Bats  draw  much  bloud  by  their  bitings ;  and  if  tney  bite 
one  man  amongst  an  hundred  persons,  the  same  Bat  wiH 
in  the  nights  fbUowing  still  single  the  same  person.     They 
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stanch  the  bloiid  with  hot  ashes,  or  water  as  hot  as  may 
be  endured,  and  so   I   have  beene  cured.     There  are 
Peacocks,  some  yellow,  some  blacke,  with  tailes  like  those 
of  Spaine :  they  are  better  meat :  some  are  wilde,  and  some 
tame,  which  are  brought  home  young.     Other  Peacocks  Peacocks  ma 
they  have,  of  which  flic  Hens  are  ill  shaped,  the  Males  ^«^^'- 
have  not  so  great  a  taile  as  ours :  their  necke  also  is  bare 
of  feathers,  but  covered  with  a  skin  which  they  change 
after  their  phantasie  into  divers  colours.     They  have  a 
home  as  it  were  on  their  front,  and  haires  on  the  breast 
(the  last  seeme  Turkeys.) 

The  Sea-Crowes  are  so  many  which  on  the  coast  of  Sea-crowa. 
Panama  follow  the  Pilchards  or  Sardines  (as  is  before  said 
of  the  Alcatrazzi)  that  lighting  or  hovering  on  the  Sea, 
they  seeme  to  cover  the  same  with  a  blacke  carpet  of 
cloth  or  velvet,  going  and  comming  with  the  Sea.     There 
are  Wilde  Hens  as  great  as  Peacocks,  blacke,  the  head  fnideHnm 
part  of  the  necke  gray  skins,  and  not  feathered :  they  eate 
Carrion  and  are  of  unsavourie  taste  to  be  eaten;  smell 
like  muske  whiles  they  are  alive,  but  that  sent  dyeth  with  [III.  ▼.  996 
them :  neither  are  they  good  for  any  thing,  except  their 
quills  to  feather  arrowes.     They  are  desirous  to  live  about 
places  inhabited  to  feede  on  Carrion.     The  Partriches  are  Partricies. 
my,  as  savourie  as  those  of  Spaine,  and  as  great  as  the 
Spanish  Hens :  they  have  their  brawnes  or  nesh  double, 
one  over  the  other.     Their  egges  are  as  bigge  as  Hens 
egges,  but  rounder,  and  coloured  like  a  fine  Turkesse 
stone.     The  Indians  nmking  a  sound  like  theirs,  draw 
them  to  their  nets.     There  are  also  a  lesse  kinde.     The 
Pheasants  are  not  in  feathers  like  those  of  Spaine,  nor  so  Pkeasimts. 
goodly,  but  very  savourie  meate  like  the  great  Partriches, 
but  are  not  so  great ;  they  are  gray,  have  long  legs  and 
tmiles,  nmke  a  loud  whistling  noise,  and  are  easilv  shot. 

Flies  are  not  there  so  many  as  in  these  parts  of  Europe.  Ftus^  md 
Their  Waspes  are  greater  and  sting  more  dangerously.  ^^P^%  Bee. 
Their  Bees  are  almost  as  small  as  flies,  and  stmg  not.     ^^'  ^^' 
They  have  great  Hives  and  Combes  which  hold  foure 
times  as  much  Honie  as  ours:    their  Honie  is  white. 
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Ants  are  great,  many,  and  doe  much  damage  to  the  Trees^ 
Sugars,  and  other  provisions.  There  are  of  many  iort^ 
some  little  and  black  (of  which  and  the  Ant-beare  is 


before)  some  called  Conixen  halfe  Ant,  halfe  Worme,  toj 
hurtfull;  they  carry  earth  on  their  heads,  and  theirwitfa 
on  trees,  walls,  or  where  they  please  build  their  nests, 
three  or  foure  spans  la^,  and  are  as  hurtfiiU  to  houses 
as  Moths  to  clothes.  There  are  others  greater  of  Swtn 
sorts,  some  as  bigge  as  Bees  with  us,  so  po3rsoiiiiill  that 
herewith  the  Indians  infect  their  arrowes  so  remedilease, 
that  not  foure  of  an  hundred  which  are  wounded  escape : 
and  if  this  Ant  bite  a  Man  he  presently  fidls  into  a  grici^Mis 
feaver,  and  the  place  swelleth  much.  There  are  ochen 
red,  yellow,  and  some  winged.  Of  Hornets  or  Hone- 
Hist.G.L  1$.  flies  (Tafani)  are  many  sorts,  tedious  to  expresse.  There 
c.  I.  vU.inf.  2rt  also  Scorpions  in  the  firme  Land.  An.  1519.  and  two 
^"t^\i^  yeeres  after  the  Ants  destroyed  in  Hispaniola  tteir  Canna* 
fistola.  Oranges,  and  fruit  Trees,  neither  in  their  houKS 
could  they  keepe  victuaUs  for  their  multitudes,  destrtnriag 
all  like  the  African  Grasse-hoppers,  in  so  much  that  5uot 
Domingo  was  nigh  dispeopled  by  them. 
Bepimhgs  •/  They  laugh  in  India  to  heare  the  disease  called  French 
tktfiuk  jjy  ^  Italians,  and  Neapolitan  by  the  French,  which  may 
indeed  be  called  Indian,  where  the  best  rem^ie  Lignum 
Sanctum,  and  Guaiacan  grow;  God  so  in  judgement 
remembring  mercy,  that  where  our  sinnes  produce  a 
punishment,  he  also  sends  a  remedie.  I  had  acquaintuioe 
with  divers  which  went  in  the  first  and  second  voyages 
of  Columbus:  of  which  was  Peter  Margaritc  Commen- 
dator  in  the  second  voyage,  of  most  respect  with  the  King 
and  Queene,  who  complayned  of  those  paines.  Scone 
after,  in  the  yeere  1496.  began  the  disease  to  arrest  tone 
Courtiers;  but  in  those  beginnings,  it  was  onely  amoi^st 
baser  persons  of  small  authoritie :  and  it  was  thought  mat 
they  got  it  with  having  to  doe  with  common  women. 
But  afterwards  it  extended  to  principall  Persons,  and  the 
Physicians  could  not  tell  what  to  thinke  of  it,  so  that 
many   dyed.     When   after    this   Gonzalo    Fernandes  di 
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Cordova  was  sent  with  a  great  Armie  by  the  Catholike 

Klings,  in  behalfe  of  Ferdinand  the  second  King  of  Naples, 

against  Charles  the  French  King,  some  dises^ed  persons 

went  with  that  Armie,  and  by  dealing  with  the  women, 

and  by  conversing,  spread  the  disease  to  the  Italians  and 

French-men,  which  thence  sot  the  names  aforesaid,  but 

indeed  came  from  Hispaniok :  where  it  is  ordinarie,  and 

the  remedie  also.     Our  Author  1.  17.  c.  4.  and  Ramusio 

in  his  Preface  to  his  third  Tome  say,  That  the  Souldiers 

of  Pamfilo  de  Navaz  having  the  small  pocks  infected  the 

Indians,  which  never  before  had  heard  of  that  disease :  in 

so  much  that  of  1600000.  soules  in  that  Iland  there  are 

so  few  left,  as  by  and  by  you  shall  heare.     The  Niguas  Lib.  3.  r.  $. 

abo,  creatures  lesse  then  Fleas,  which  eate  in  the  flesh 

very  dangerously,  are  rife  in  that  Iland.     The  people  of 

that  Iland  when  first   they  were  divided  amongst   the 

Spanish  Planters,  were  deemed  a  Million  or  more  (some 

say  1600000.)  of  which  and  of  their  posteritie  in  the  yeere 

1535.  were  not  above  five  hundred  left,  little  and  great, 

the  rest  which  then  were  there  being  Slaves  brought  thither 

from   other   parts.     The   covetousnesse   of   the    Myne- 

workers,  neglect  of  Diet,  change  of  Governours  growing 

worse  and  worse,  caused  them  to  poyson,  kill,  and  hang 

themselves,    besides    those    which    were    consumed    by 

infectious   or   pestilentiall   pocks  •   and   other   diseases :   *riw  ^Jirt 

Their  owne  vices,  also  Sodomitrie,  Idolatrie,  &c.  provoked  ^^^^^/^ 

divine  Justice  against  them.     No  provision  could  hinder  prUn^^ 

their  consumption.     The  King  sent  Religious  men  of  qudrreh. 

divers  Orders,  but  this  I  know  that  the  Dominicans  and 

Franciscans  contradicted  each  other,  and  what  one  approved 

the  other  disallowed,  although  i^er  the  other  had  left 

that  opinion,  the  Contradictors  would  embrace  it,  still 

agreeing  in  disagreeing:  which  caused  much  danger  not 

onely  to  new  Converts,  but  also  to  old  Christians :  whiles 

one  Order  would  not  absolve  them  except  they  franchised 

the  Indians,  and  the  other  absolved  them  neverthelesse.  Lib,  4.  r.  2. 

Much  disputation  hath  beene  about  the  Indians  service 

amongst  the  Thomists,  Canonists,  and  famous  Lawyers 
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and  Divines,  but  their  differences  have  done  little  good 

to  the  Indians  or  the  plantation ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mch 

this  Iland  and  the  three  adjoyning.  Saint  John,  Junica, 

and  Cuba,  remayned  desolate,  being  by  the  Friars  meaoes 

W.  3.r.  II.  (which  I  thinke,  meant  well)  dispersed  thorow  the  Quid 

to  lessen  their  labours,  which  the  Gentlemen  imposed  00 

them.     I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  Christian  Prince  had  this 

Iland  of  Hispaniola  onely,  hee  might  make  it  as  good  as 

either  England  or  Sicily :  such  is  the  store  of  Gdd,  the 

prosperous  successe  of  things  carried  from  Spaine,  the 

Beeves  (which  I  knew  first  carried  thither  from  Spaine) 

being  alreadie  so  multiplied  that  they  kill  them  for  the 

Hides,  leaving  the  flesh  in  the  fields  of  five  hundred  at 

[III.v.  997.]  once :  and  Roderigo  di  Bastidas  Bishop  of  Venesuek  hath 

therein  16000.  Beeves,  and  the  Treasurer  Passamonte  as 

many;  others  8000.  or  more,  likewise  in  other  Beasts, 

Seeds,  Oranges,  Limons,  Figs,  Pomegranets,  &c. 

p!^"^         Of  their  Zemcs,  Idols,  Sepulchres,  and  other  tilings 

tAfir  re/htim   concerning  their  Religion,  the  Reader  may  see  enouffk 

yc^  '  in  the  ninth  Booke  and  fourteenth  Chapter  of  my  N- 

grimage ;  and  of  the  Spanish  first  voyages  thither  in  the 

beginning  of  this  worke,  which  Oviedo  handleth  in  his 

former  Bookes. 

Their  Huracans  (so  they  call  tempests  of  winde  and 

If^.  6.  r.  3.    raine  together)  are  very  excessive.     An.    1508.  on  the 

third  of  August,  all  the  thatched  houses  in  Saint  Domingo 

were  throwne  to  the  ground,  and  some  also  of  stone; 

all  the  houses  also  in   the  Towne  Bonaventura,  which 

might  thence  be  named  Malaventura :  in  the  Haven  wcrt 

SM^rstitUm     sunke  twcntie  Ships  and  Carvels,  a  North-wind  first  and 

^crtmemt       ^^^^^   *   South- wind    playing   their   furious   prizes,   oot 

//  tD4s  carrying  out  the  Vessels  in  despight  of  all  provisions  to 

§rJdywed         Sea,  and  the  other  as  terribly  forcing  them  againe  to  the 

agmusttki       Haven  (if  the  lossc  of  ships  and  men  may  permit  that 

Hurscam  of    name)  yea  on  Land  many  men  were  carried  in  the  streen 

wfftki     '  ^"^  fields  divers  bow-shots  before  they  could  stay  them- 

weather,  selves.     Hell   seemed   to   have   bccne  opened,   and   the 

Lik.  7.  r.  10.  Devils  to  have  carried  thinps  to  and  fi-o.     Yet  in  Juh 
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following  was  a  worse,  which  now  are  allayed  and  not  so 

violent  since  the  Blessed  Sacrament  hath  beene  placed  in 

Churches.     I  have  seene  the  space  of  a  Crosse-Dow  shot 

or  two,  all  the  ground  covered  with  Trees  plucked  up  by 

the  Windes  from  the  Rootes,  and  ours  have  sometime 

by  dangers  of  the  way  beene  forced  to  dimbe  from  tree 

to  tree  over  such  a  passage,  with  rents  and  perills  enough. 

The  Cocks  in  Spaine  crow  at  mid-night  and  towards  CoeisUCais 
day :  but  here  in  the  shutting  in  of  the  evening,  or  two  SJgeringjrm 
houres  within  night,  and  two  houres  before  day,  and  not  ^SfamsA: 
at  all  at  mid-night :  some  crow  in  the  first  watch  and  not  gl^l^ 
else  all  night.     Their  Cats  also  use  their  lusts  all  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
yeere  and  without  walling  noise,  which  in  Spaine,  France,  mik  the 
Sicily,  and  other  places  in  Europe  and  Afrike  which  I  ^»^w»- 
have  seene  goe  on  Catter-walling  onely  about  Februarie. 
In  the  He  of  Navaza  Westward  from  Hispaniola  in  the 
way  thence  to  Jamaica,  the  Rocks  are  seene  under  the 
water :  and  amongst  them  a  fathome  and  five  fbote  under 
the  salt  water  there  ariseth  a  spring  of  good  fresh  water  StraMffwatn' 
upon  the  Sea,  spowting  up  bigger  then  a  mans  arme,  ^f^- 
higher  then  the  salt  water  that  it  may  easily  be  taken  in. 
I  have  not  seene  it,  but  Stephen  Rocca,  a  person  of  credit 
testifieth  this  of  his  owne  sight  and  taste.     But  I  have 
seene  in  the  Hand  Dominica  at  the  River  Acquata,  twentie 
paces  wide,  and  not  deeper  then  the  arme  pits,  there  is  a 
not  spring,  that  if  one  take  up  the  Sands  tney  seeme  like 
embm  in  his  fist,  and  so  is  the  water  a  span  deepe  above 
the  Sands,  which  on  the  top  is  fr^h  and  like  other  water. 

Oviedos  8.  9.  10.  and  11.  Bookes  are  of  Plants  and 
Trees  in  those  parts.     The  12.  of  Creatures  before  men- 
tioned: the  13.  of  Fishes,  in  which  he  telleth  that  An.  Ui.  ii.e.  x. 
1 529.  going  from  the  Gulfe  of  Orotigua  to  Panama  two 
hundred  1^%^^  Eastward,  neere  the  mouth  of  the  GuUe, 
wee  saw  a  Fish  or  great  Water-monster,  which  at  times  Sr^  Monsur 
lifted  it  selfe  right  up  above  the  Water  so  fiure  that  the  itupnSmu. 
head  and  both  the  armes  mig^t  bee  seene,  which  seemed 
higher  then  our  Caravell  and  all  her  Masts.     Thus  did 
shee  rise  and  fall  divers  times  beating  the  water  strongly, 
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not  castine;  any  water  out  of  the  mouth.     A  younger  or 

lesse  of  the  same  kinde  did  likewise,  swinune  a  Uttk 

distant  from  the  greater.     Some  judged  it  to  bee  m  Whale 

with  her  young  one,  which  others  denyed,   aaving,  a 

Whale  had  no  armes.     To  my  judgement   each  anne 

might  be  five  and  twentie  foote  long,  and  as  bigge  as  1 

Butt  or  Pipe:  the  head  fourteene  or  fifteene  foote  high 

and  much  more  in  breadth;  and  the  rest  of  the  body 

larger.     That  of  her  which  appeared  above  water,  was 

above  five   times  the  height  of  a  meane  nuui,   which 

*i$.fstsa^     make  five  and  twentie  paces.*     Lorenzo  Martino  CaiiOD 

"^^^^liA  ^^  ^^^  Church  of  Golden  Castile,  Sando  di  Tudeb,  fcc 
hmu^s/M  ^^^  ^j^Ij  j^^.  j^j  ^g  ^^^  jji  afraid  when  shee  came 

neere  our  small  Carvell.     Shee  seemed  to  di^)ort  her  sdfe 

at  a  tempest  approching,  which  suddenly  arose  much  to 

our  purpose,  from  the  West,  and  brought  us  in  few  dayes 

to  Panama. 

Li^.  14.  c.  7.       In  Hispaniola  and  the  neighbouring  Ilands  it  a  strange 

^^« //«/m»    bifj  Qf  prey,  as  bigge  as  a  great  *  Qtvia  and  much  like 

-^  '  it:  shee  preyeth  on  the  Land  on  birds,  &c  and  on  fish 

in  the  Water,  shee  is  footed  like  water-fowles  andjgoedi 

f^^^  like  a  Goose,  but  hath  talons  like  Hawkes,  and  nutens 

^**^^'-  therewith  on  the  fishes  which  shee  cates  (so  taken)  either 

in  the  Water  or  on  the  Rocks,  or  as  shee  flyeth  in  the 

Aire  holding  it  betweene  her  feete.     The  Christians  cill 

them  Actori  di  acqua. 

L.  1$.  c.  I.         What  scath  the  Ants  did  in  Hispaniola,  is  before  men- 

L^'Li^      tioned,  in  the  ycere  1519.  and  the  next  following,  and 

cftatvti.        ^^  Citie  of  Saint  Domingo,  was  almost  dishabitod  by 

this  great  Armie  of  little  creatures,  as  in  Spaine  a  Citie 

was  dispeopled  by  Conies,  and  which  lately  happened  to 

the  He  Porto  Santo;  in  Thessalia  (which  almost  fell  out 

to  the  English  Colonie  in  Bermuda)  to  another  Citie  by 

Rats,  to  the  Atariota  by  Frogges,  to  the  Minntines  \yf 

Fleas,  to  Amide  in  Italic  by  Serpents,  and  to  another 

part  thereof  by  Sparrowcs ;  to  divers  places  of  Africa  often 

by  Locusts :  so  can  the  Great  God  armc  the  least  cremtures 

to  the  destruction  of  proud  vainglorious  men.     And  this 
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miserie  so  perplexed  the  Spaniards,  that  they  sought  as 
strange  a  remedie  as  was  the  disease,  which  was  to  chuse  [III.  ▼.  998.] 
some  Saint  for  their  Patron  against  the  Antes.     Alexandor 
Giraldine,  the  Bishop  having  sung  a  solemne  and  Ponti-  Unarumuyoj 
ficall  Masse,  after  the  G>nsecration  and  Elevation  of  the  SMfentiim. 
Sacrament,  and  devout  Prayers  made  by  him  and  the 
people,  opened  a  Booke  in  which  was  a  Oitalogue  of  the 
Saints,  by  lot  to  chuse  some  he  or  she  Saint,  whom  God 
should   please   to   appoint   their  Advocate  against   that 
Calamitie.     And  the  Lot  fell  upon  Saint  Saturnine  whose 
Feast  is  on  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  November:  after 
which  the  Ant-damage  became  more  tolerable  and  by  little 
and  little  diminished,  by  Gods  mercie  and  intercession 
of  that  Saint:   I  note  it  the  rather,  because  the  Bishop 
and  that  Saint  were  both  Romanes,  and  as  that  Martjn-  had 
made  mute  the  Idols  in  Toledo,  (as  is  written  in  the 
Historie  of  his  Martjnxlome)  so  now  was  Idolatry  (and 
I  pray  what  was  this?)  destroyed  in  Hispaniola?     Hee 
might  have  said  exchanged  I  a  pitifull  case  that  when  God  Gal  4. 
ham  sent  his  owne  Sonne  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  Law,  tic.  Who  hath  dyed  for  our  (yea,  that  Martyrs)  *^.  4- 
sinnes,  risen  for  our  Justification,  ascended  on  hifi[h  to 
give  gifts  to  men ;  and  is  there,  and  therefore,  set  downe  Efk.  4. 
at  Gods  right  hand  to  make  intercession  for  us  sinners, 
to  take  possession  for  us  mortals,  to  accomplish,  as  our 
Amen,  ail  the  promises  of  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  y^',V^ 
come,  whether  aninst  Ants  or  Devils ;  and  in  him  it  hath  ,,  77^1,  ^ 
pleased  the  Father  that  all  ftilnesse  should  dwell;  yea  C§i.  i. 
(beyond  and  it  pleased)  in  him  dwelleth  the  ftdnesse  of  G§i.  x. 
the  Godhead  bodily,  and  we  are  compleate  in  him,  and  ^^  ^' 
he  is  all  in  all,  yesterday,  to  day,  the  same  for  ever ;  p^'  r 
which  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himselfe  for  us,  which  is  1.  /«4.  4. 
love,  which  hath  invited  us.  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  A^^-  ««• 
labour,  which  hath  incited  us  by  all  attractives:    that 
after  aJl  this,  men,  Christian  men  should  goe  cast  Lots 
for  an   Intercessor,   and   neglecting   Christ,   dreame   of 
Roroane  camall  phancies,  or  runne  mad  with  Romish   . 
superstitious  phrensies ;  wherein  if  the  bodie  be  delivered, 
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Num.  II.  as  happened  to  the  lusting  Israelites,  with  their  Qgaile- 
store,  the  burthen  is  made  double  to  the  souk,  whea  God 
heareth  in  his  ^tnjm.     Such  Cistemes  doe  thcj  disgt 

Jir.  %.  13.  which  f(M-sake  the  Fountaine  of  living  waters,  even  faraEoi 
Cistemes  which  can  hold  no  waters:  the  best  of  Sums 

^^'  *$•  like  the  wise  Virgins,  having  no  more  Oik  then  wiB 
suffice  their  owne  Lampes,  and  that  also  received  out  of 

J$k.  I.  anothers  fulnesse,  of  whose  fulnesse  wee  all  have  received 

grace  for  grace ;  said  a  principall  Saint. 

There  are  CaterpiUers,  which  shine  in  the  ni^t  fftie 
or  a  hundred  paces  oiF,  only  from  that  part  of  the  bodk 
whence  the  legges  issue:  others  only  have  their  had 
shining.  I  have  seene  some  a  spanne  long  very  fearefuU, 
but  for  any  thins;  I  have  heard,  harmdesse.  FUes  are 
lesse,  but  more  hurtfull  then  in  Spaine:  but  these  m 
kindes  and  colours  are  so  diversified  that  it  is  impoisbk 
to  write  them:  and  so  may  be  said  of  other  snaB 
creatures  in  those  parts. 

1. 16.  €.  15.  In  his  sixteenth  Booke  he  dedareth  the  Conquest  of 
the  He  Borichen,  or  Saint  John  and  the  quarrels  betwixt 
the  Spaniards,  the  learning  of  some  breeding  such  disKB- 
tions,  that  not  without  cause  (saith  our  Author)  in  Golden 

Uwyers         Gistile  and  in  other  parts,  the  King  forbad  Law-learned 

1th!^s*^'^k      ^^^  *"^  Proctors  should  passe  thither,  as  men  infectiotts 

Iw£tL^  by  sowing  strife  where  they  ought  not.  In  this  De,  the 
people  and  other  things  are  as  before  is  said  of  Hi^Muiiola, 
there  are  more  Birds  in  Saint  John,  rich  MineraDs  of 
Gold,  certaine  Battes  which  the  people  eate ;  and  Lignum 
Sanctum  groweth  tliere,  more  excellent  then  the  Guaiaaui 
for  the  French  Disease  and  others. 

I.  17.^.4.  In  his  seventeenth  Booke  he  writeth  of  Cuba.  The 
people  and  other  things  are  much  like  to  Hispaniofau     In 

Fikkf  their  Manages,  all  the  guests  of  the  Bridegroomes  rmnke 

Msntsgfs.  ^j|5  Caciques,  if  hec  bee  a  Cacique  or  Prindpall,  or 
Plebeians  as  he  is)  lye  with  the  Spouse  before  he  himaeMe 
ma^  doe  it :  after  which  she  with  her  fist  bent  comes 
crymg  with  a  loud  voyce,  Manicato,  Manicato,  that  is 
forced  and  full  of  force,  as  glorying  in  her  shame.     They 
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are  in  vices  like  those  of  Hispaniola,  and  will  be  no  better 
Christians  then  other  Indians,  whatsoever  Peter  Martyr 
writeth  from  Encises  Relations.     For  I  have  seene  more  Ovlalos  usH 
Indians   then   they   both,   and   by   experience   of   those  nmjoflnAm 
Nations   know,    that   none   or   very   tew   of   them   are  S*^?''?' 
Christians  of  their  owne  will  and  accord:  and  when  any  jr^^^JV 
are  baptized  being  of  age,  he  doth  it  more  for  some  tM9fCnssi 
by-purpose  then  for  zeale  of  the  faith :  for  there  remaines  fitmd  in 
to  him  nothing  but  the  name,  which  also  soone  after  he  •^«f^^^- 
forgets.     Perhaps  there  are  some  faithful!,  but  I  beleeve 
they  are  very  rare. 

The  Creatiu^s  and  Plants  of  Spaine  prosper  well  there, 
as  doe  the  naturall  which  are  the  same  which  are  in 
Hispaniola.  The  people  were  exhausted  when  they  first 
went  into  New  Spaine,  and  with  the  second  Armie  of 
Grigialua,  and  with  the  third  of  Cortese,  and  with  the 
fourth  of  Pamphilo  di  Narbaez,  all  by  order  of  Lieutenant 
Veksco:  whereby  Cuba  was  in  manner  dispeopled,  and 
by  the  former  causes  mentioned  of  Hispaniola,  and  by 
the  contagion  of  the  small  Pockes  which  was  universall 
in  all  these  Hands :  So  that  the  Great  God  hath  in  manner 
wholly  extinguished  them  for  their  (not  without  others) 
sinnes.  They  have  much  Gold  and  Brasse:  use  to  fish 
much  with  the  Roverso  before  mentioned,  as  also  that 
Wild-goose  chase.  There  are  innumerable  Cranes,  such  Strmff 
as  are  in  Spaine ;  the  Boyes  take  infinite  Egges  and  p^ssaffs  of 
young  ones.  There  are  Turtles  greater  then  in  Spaine.  '*«'^- 
Every  yeare  there  passe  from  the  end  of  Cuba  infinite 
numbers  of  divers  sorts  of  Birds,  which  come  from  the 
North  of  the  firme  Land,  and  crosse  over  the  Alacrain 
Ihnds  and  Cuba,  and  flye  over  the  Gulfe  Southwards.  I 
have  seene  them  passe  over  Darien  and  Nombre  de  dios 
and  Panama  in  divers  yeeres,  in  the  Firme  Land;  so 
many  that  they  cover  the  Skie:  and  this  passage  or  [III.  v.  999. 
march  continueth  a  moneth  or  more  about  the  moneth 
of  March.  I  thinke  they  flie  round  about  the  World,  L.  17.  r.  ij 
fi>r  they  never  are  seene  to  retume  toward  the  West  or 
North:    and  we   see   them   not  every  yecre  one  after 
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another ;  from  morning  to  night  the  aire  is  covered,  and 
some  flie  so  high  that  they  cannot  bee  seene,  others  lower 
yet  higher  then  the  Mountaines  tops.  They  come  from 
the  North-west  and  North  to  the  Southwards,  and  then 
tume  South-west,  occupying  in  length  more  then  the  eye 
can  discerne,  and  a  great  space  in  oreadth.  The  lowett 
are  Eaglets  and  Eagles,  and  all  seeme  Birds  of  prey  of 
many  kmds  and  plumes :  The  higher  cannot  bee  diicmed 
in  their  plumes,  but  in  nuumer  of  flying  and  quaatitie 
appeare  of  divers  sorts. 

There  have  beene  Serpents  killed  in  Cuba,  as  biggc 
as  a  mans  thigh,  and  five  and  twentie,  or  thirtie  foot  long 
and  more.  They  are  tame,  and  the  Indians  eate  them* 
and  find  sometimes  in  their  bellies  sixe  or  seven  creatures 
bigger  then  Conies,  which  they  swallow  whole. 

i  am  loth  to  lead  you  with  this  Author  aloi^  with 
Grigialua,  in  his  long  Expedition  from  hence  to  Jucataa 
and  other  parts.  Neere  to  Porto  de  termini,  he  found  two 
Trees  seeming  set  by  hand,  standing  alone,  and  fifteeoe 
paces  oflF  divers  Idols  of  Chalke.  They  saw  two  Imaga 
made  of  the  wood  Copei,  in  manner  of  SodcmiitkaD 
villenie  joyned  together ;  and  another  of  Chalke  with  hb 
circumcised  member  betwixt  his  hands. 

Jamaica  was  in  people,  vices,  creatures  and  other  things 
like  the  former :  tney  were  the  Inventors  of  the  revcrso- 
fishing  and  Goose-catching  with  Gourds  or  Pompions 
aforesaid,  which  sometimes  they  practised  also  with  leaves 
and  greene  bou^hes  on  their  heads,  and  used  that  Gariand, 
as  is  before  said  of  the  Pompions.  Of  Cubagua  the 
Pearle  Hand  and  of  the  Pcarle-fishing  is  spoken  before. 
In  Cubagua  is  a  bituminous  Fountayne,  having  otherwise 
no  water  to  drinke,  nor  Hearbes,  nor  Trees  but  a  few  of 
Guaiacan,  nor  any  living  creatures,  though  at  first  commiag 
of  the  Christians  there  were  a  kw  Conies.  At  the  East 
point  is  the  Fountayne  running  into  the  Sea  with  aa 
Oily  substance  floating  on  it,  profitable  for  Medicine  there 
called  Devils  Diuig.  They  that  live  there,  fistch  their 
water  seven  leagues  ofl^  fi-om  Cumana,  on  the  firme 
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and    wood   from    Margarita.     The   Kings   fifth   of   the 
Pearle-fishing  hath  yeelded   150CXD.  Duckets  yccriy:    a 
thing  not  knowne  that  so  many  Pearles  have  beene  taken 
from  so  small  a  space,  the  Iland  of  Cubagua  not  com- 
passing above  three  leases.     In  the  Gvdfe  of  Orotigna,  C.  9. 
and  the  Hands  therein  m  the  Province  of  Nicaragua  on  Twoskel- 
the  South  Sea,  are  many  shel-fishes  of  a  long  forme,  some  -^^  ^^^ 
a  Cubit  long,  some  lesse,  creased,  growing  broader  and  •^''      '^  ' 
broader  to  the  end  when  they  are  opened:    they  have 
a    fishie    substance    within    them,    and    shine    within 
as  the  Pearle-oysters  doe,  halfe  their  length,  thence  by 
d^;rees  loosing  that  shining  toward  the  broader  end.     The 
Pearles  within  them  are  not  so  fine  as  the  other.     The 
Indians  use  the  shels  to  digge  their  loose  ground,  fastning 
the  shell  to  a  handle  of  wooid,  binding  it  Btst  and  making 
a  kind  of  Spade  thereof. 

In  the  yeare  1517.  An  Englishman ^^under  colour  of  EngRsk 
Discovery  came  with  a  great  ship  towards  Bc^sill  on  the  ^^^J^ 
Firmc  Land,  and  thence  traversed  to  Hispaniola,  and  ^/^j^jy.  ^' 
came  neere  the  Haven  of  Saint  Domingo,  and  sent  his  x^L*!^Ja1l* 
Boat  full  of  people  on  shoare,  and  desired  Trade.     B}x€*Hi eals Mm 
the  Captaine  of  the  Fort  shot  from  the  Castle  at  thd  ^j^^'  ^ 
Boate,  oecause  shee  came  directly  to  the  Port ;  and  there!  '         ** 
upon  they  returned  to  their  ship.     The  English  seeinf 
this  entertainment,  tooke  their  course  towards  the  Iland 
of  Saint  John,  and  entred  the  Port  of  Saint  German,  and^ 
there  demanded  victuab  and  provisions  for  their  ship, 
compkininfi;  of  the  wronc;  done  them  at  Saint  Domingo^ 
comming  thither  for  Trade,  to  buy  with  their  Monv,  and 
to  barter  Commodities.     There  they  2ot  some  victuals 
for  which  they  paid  in  wrought  pieces  of  Pewter  and  other  Pewur. 
things :  and  so  returned  towards  Europe,  where  it  is  likely 
they  came  not;  for  there  was  never  any  more  heard  of 
them.  i 

The  next  yeare  a  French  Pnl  guided  by  a  Spanish  I.  so. 
Pilot,  came   to   trade   in   the   Iland   of  Pearles  and   a 
Portuffall  Caravell  which  he  had  taken  on  the  Coast  of 
Brasil^  and  would  have  landed  his  Boats  full  of  men,  but 
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was  resisted,  and  a  Battel  betwixt  both  parts  followed,  m 
which  thirteene  Frenchmen  were  slaine,  and  two  of  oun. 
Three  or  foure  Navarrois  and  Biskainers  fled  from  thexn 
and  said  the  French  were  Theeves  and  came  to  take  the 
Iland :  whereupon  they  went  with  all  their  strength,  and 
tooke  her  Boat,  and  the  ship  fled  out  of  sight,  &c« 

Oviedos  twentieth  Booke  is  of  shipwnckes  and  dis- 
adventures  which  have  happened  to  the  Spaniards  ia  those 
ports.  One  which  happened  15 14.  is  admirable,  the  ship 
sinking  and  five  ana  twentie  persons  escaptng  in  the 
Boat,  hast  forbidding  provision  of  Card,  Compuse  or 
victuall,  to  save  their  lives.  Thus  lived  they  twcKt 
daves  at  Sea;  neither  had  they  any  thing  to  eale  or 
dnnke:  only  a  young  man  had  saved  two  pounds  of 
Bisket,  which  beeing  divided  amongst  them,  he  which 
had  most  had  not  above  an  ounce  and  halfe.  Urine,  or 
the  Sea  was  their  drinke.  In  this  case  they  made  Vowes 
to  our  Ladie  of  Antica  in  Sivill :  and  on  tne  twelfth  day 
havinfi;  made  a  Saile  of  their  shirts,  they  came  to  Silver* 
port  m  Hisraniola.  Their  Pilot  Anto  Gdvo  told  mt 
the  Storie.  The  same  yeare  in  the  Fleet  of  Pedrarias  de 
Avilla  a  Portugal  youth,  being  scoflFed  at,  and  flouted  by 
the  Spaniards,  leaped  into  the  Sea  in  a  fresh  gale,  and  not 
without  the  wonder  of  all  men  was  taken  up  by  another 
ship  alive,  whom  after  I  saw  vaunting  of  this  foUy,  and 
saymg  that  no  Castilian  durst  have  done  it ;  whkh  I 
[III.  V.  easily  beleeve,  as  having  more  wit  then  this  Foole.     Yet 

1000.]  will  I  imitate  a  little  this  foolish  Portunll,  and  lapc  out 
of  Oviedos  Spanish  ship  (for  who  will  not  feare  suck 
dreadfrill  shipwrackes  as  this  Booke,  the  last  which  hath 
*Opud$  writ  come  •  to  our  hands,  is  full  of  .^)  and  swim  ashove,  or 
^^^^**^  seekc  other  passage  with  Acosta,  in  a  new  or  rather  an  old 
Lt^LwIuik    V^y*g^  ^^^  Uiscovcrie  of  the  Mexican  Antiquities. 
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Chap.  IIII. 

Mexican  Antiquities  gathered  out  of  the  Writings 
of  Joseph  us  Acosta  a  learned  Jesuite, 

Very  Historic  well  written  is  profitable  to  L.  7. 
the  Reader:  For  as  the  Wiseman  saith,  ^^^^'-  «• 
That  which  hath  beene,  is,  and  that  which 
ihall  bee,  is  that  which  hath  beene: 
Humane  things  have  much  resemblance 
in  themselves,  and  some  grow  wise  by 
that  which  happeneth  to  others.  There 
is  no  Nation,  how  barbarous  soever,  that  have  not  some- 
thing in  them,  good,  and  worthy  of  commendation ;  nor 
Common-weale  so  well  ordered,  that  hath  not  something 
blame-worthy,  and  to  bee  controlled.  If  therefore  there 
were  no  other  fruit  in  the  Historic  and  Narration  of  the 
Deeds  and  Gests  of  the  Indians,  but  this  common  utilitie, 
to  be  a  Relation  or  Historic  of  things,  the  which  in  the 
cflFcct  of  truth  have  happened,  it  dcserveth  to  bee  received 
as  a  profitable  thing,  neither  ought  it  to  bee  rejected,  for 
that  it  concernes  the  Indians.  As  wee  see  that  those 
Authors  that  treate  of  naturall  things,  write  not  onely 
of  ^nerous  Beasts,  notable  and  rare  Plants,  and  of 
Preaous  Stones,  but  also  of  wilde  Beasts,  conunon 
Hearbes,  and  base  and  vulgar  Stones,  for  that  there  is 
alwayes  in  them  some  properties  worthy  observation.  If 
therefore  there  were  nothmg  else  in  this  Discourse,  but 
that  it  is  a  Historic,  and  no  fables  nor  fictions,  it  were 
no  unworthy  Subject  to  be  written,  or  read.  There  is 
yet  another  more  particular  reason,  which  is,  that  we 
ou^ht  herein  to  esteeme  that  which  is  worthy  of  memorie, 
both  for  that  it  is  a  Nation  little  esteemed,  and  also  a 
Subject  diflFerent  from  that  of  our  Europe,  as  these  Nations 
bee,  wherein  wee  should  take  most  pleasure  and  content, 
to  understand  the  ground  of  their  beginning,  their 
manner  of  life,  with  their  happie  and  unhappie  Adven- 
tures.    And    this    subject    is    not    onely    pleasant    and 
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agreeable,  but  also  profitable,  especially  to  such  ms  have 
tne  charge  to  rule  and  governe  them ;  for  the  knowledsc 
of  their  Acts  invites  us  to  ^ve  credit,  and  doth  parujr 
teach  how  they  ought  to  be  intreated :  yea,  it  takes  away 
much  of  that  common  and  foolish  contempt  wherein  ther 
of  Europe  hold  them,  supposing  that  those  Nadoos  have 
no  feeling  of  reason.  For  in  truth  wee  cannot  decrc 
this  errour  better,  than  by  the  true  report  of  the  Acts 
and  deeds  of  this  people.  I  will  therefore  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  intreat  of  the  beginning,  proceedings  and  nodible 
deeds  of  the  Mexicanes,  whereby  wee  may  know  the 
time  and  the  disposition  that  the  high  God  would  chooie, 
to  send  unto  these  Nations  the  Light  of  the  Gospefl  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Sonne  our  Lord,  whom  I  beaccch 
to  second  our  small  labour,  that  it  may  bee  to  the  glorie 
of  his  Divine  greatnesse,  and  some  profit  to  these  people^ 
to  whom  he  hath  imparted  the  Law  of  his  holy  GospeU. 

§.  I. 

Of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  New  Spaine,  and  of 
the  sixe  Linages  of  the  Navatlacas.  Of  the 
Mexican  Exodus,  and  Adventures  by  the 
way:  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  their  first 
King  and  Tribute. 

I.  7.  r.  2.      |B9^^  ancient  and  first  Inhabitants  of  those  Provinces^ 

BH  which    wee    call    New    Spaine,    were    men    very 

^■B  barbarous    and    savage,    which    lived    onely    by 

Ckickimcas.    hunting,  for  this  reason  they  were  called  Chichimeau^ 

'^^'^^^f    They  did  neither  sow  nor  till  the  ground,  neither  lived 

^^"^  ^  •^''    they  together ;  for  all  their  exercise  was  to  hunt,  whercsa 

they  were  very  expert.     They  lived  in  the  roughest  parts 

of  the  Mountaynes  beast-like,  without  any  policie,  and 

they  went  all  naked.     They  hunted  wilde  Beasts,  Hares, 

Conies,   Weezels,    Mowles,   wild   Cats,   and   Birds»    yea 

undeane  beasts,  as  Snakes,  Lizards,  Locusts  and  Wormes, 

whereon  they  fed,  with  some  hearbs  and  roots.     They 
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slept  in  the  Mountaynes,  in  caves  and  in  bushes,  and  the 
wives  likewise  went  a  hunting  with  their  husbands, 
leaving  their  young  children  in  a  litde  panier  of  Reeds, 
tyed  to  the  boughes  of  a  Tree,  which  desu-ed  not  to  sudnt 
untill  they  were  returned  from  hunting.  They  had  no 
Superiours,  nor  did  acknowledge  or  worship  any  gods, 
neither  had  any  manner  of  Ceremonies  or  Religion. 

There  is  yet  to  this  day  in  New  Spaine  of  this  kind  of 
people,  which  live  hj  their  Bowes  and  Arrowes,   the 
which  are  very  hurtfuU,  for  that  they  gather  together 
in  troopes  to  doe  mischiefe,  and  to  rob  neither  can  the  [III.  v. 
Spaniards  by  force  or  amning  reduce  them  to  anv  policie  '^'*. 

or  obedience:  for  having  no  Townes  nor  places  of 
residence,  to  fight  with  them,  were  properly  to  hunt  after 
savage  beasts,  which  scatter  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
most  rough  and  covered  places  of  the  Mountaynes.  Such 
is  their  manner  of  living  even  to  this  day,  in  many 
Provinces  of  the  Indies.  Those  in  New  Spaine,  which 
they  call  Ottomies,  were  of  this  sort,  beeing  conunonly  Ommgs. 
pocnre  Indians,  inhabiting  a  rough  and  barren  Land,  and 
yet  they  are  in  good  numbers,  and  live  together  with 
some  order,  and  such  as  doe  know  them,  find  them  no 
lesse  apt  and  capeable  of  matters  of  Christian  Religion, 
then  others  which  are  held  to  be  more  rich  and  better 
governed.  Comming  therefore  to  our  subject,  the  Chichi- 
mecas  and  Ottomies  which  were  the  first  Inhabitants  of 
New  Spaine,  for  that  they  did  neither  till  nor  sowe  the 
Land,  left  the  best  and  most  fertile  of  the  Countrey 
unpeopled,  which.  Nations  that  came  from  farre  did 
possesse,  whom  they  called  Navatalcas,  for  that  it  was  a 
more  dvill  and  politicke  Nation;  this  word  signifies  a 
people  that  speakes  well,  in  respect  of  other  barbarous 
Nations  without  reason.  These  second  peoplers  Nava- 
talcas, came  from  other  farre  Countreyes,  which  lye  toward 
the  North,  where  now  they  have  discovered  a  Kingdome 
they  call  New  Mexico.  New  Mexk$. 

There  are  two  Provinces  in  this  Countrey,  the  one 
called  Aztlan,  which  is  to  say  a  place  of  Herons:   the  JtMm. 
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other  Tuculhuacan,  which  siraifies  a  Land  of  wch, 
whose  Grandfathers  were  divine.  The  Inhabitants  of 
these  Provinces  have  their  houses,  their  Lands  tilled,  Gods> 
Customes,  and  Ceremonies,  with  like  order  and  govern- 
ment to  the  Navatalcas,  and  are  divided  into  seven  Tribes 
or  Nations:  and  for  that  they  have  a  custome  in  this 
Province,  that  every  one  of  these  Linages  hath  his  phoe 
and  private  Territorie,  the  Navati3cas  paint  their 
beginning  and  first  Territorie  in  figure  of  a  Cave,  and 
say  that  they  came  forth  of  seven  Caves  to  come  and 

nle  the  Land  of  Mexico,  whereof  they  make  mention 
eir  Historie,  where  they  paint  seven  Caves  and  men 
conmiing  forth  of  them.  By  the  supputation  of  their 
Bookes,  it  is  above  eight  hundred  yeeres  since  tlicK 
Navatalcas  came  forth  of  their  Countrey,  reducing  which 
to  our  accompt,  was  about  the  yeere  of  our  Loixl  71a 
When  they  left  their  Countrey  to  come  to  Mexico,  tfaey 
stayed  fourescore  yeeres  upon  the  way ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  their  long  stay  in  their  Voyage,  was,  that  their  Godi 
(which  without  doubt  were  Devib,  and  spake  visibly  uaco 
them^  had  perswaded  them  to  seeke  new  Lands  that  had 
certame  signes.  And  therefore  they  came  discovering 
the  whole  Land,  to  search  for  these  tokens  which  their 
Idols  had  given  them ;  and  in  places  where  they  found 
any  good  dwellings,  they  peopled  it,  and  laboured  the 
Land,  and  as  they  discovered  better  Countreyes,  they  left 
those  which  they  had  first  peopled ;  leaving  still  some, 
especially  the  aged,  sicke  folkes,  and  the  wearie ;  yea, 
they  did  plant  and  build  there,  whereof  wee  see  the 
remainders  at  this  day.  In  the  way  where  they  paand, 
they  spent  fourescore  yeeres  in  this  manner  of  leisurely 
travell,  the  which  they  might  have  done  in  a  moneth. 
By  this  meanes  they  entred  the  Land  of  Mexico,  in  the 
yeere  902.  after  our  computation. 

These  seven  Linages  I  have  spoken  of,  came  not  Ibrdi 
altogether:  the  first  were  the  Suchimilcos,  which  sif^iifit 
a  Nation  of  the  seeds  of  flowres.  Those  peopled  the 
bankes  of  the  great  Lake  of  Mexico  towards  the  South, 
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and  did  build  a  Citie  of  their  name,  and  many  Villams. 
Lon^  time  after  came  they  of  the  second  Linage  caSed 
Chalcas,  which  signifies  people  of  mouthes,  who  also  biiilt 
a  Citie  of  their  name,  dividmg  their  limits  and  Territories 
with  the  Suchimilcos.     The  third  were  the  Tepanecans,  SucUmilcos. 
which  signifies  people  of  the  bridge:   they  did  inhabite  Ckakkas. 
upon  the  banke  of  the  Lake  towards  the  West,  and  they  ^<^«^^- 
increased  so,  as  they  called  the  chiefe  and  Metropolitane 
of  their  Province,  Axcapuzalco,  which  is  to  say,  an  Ants  ^^afigzak9. 
Nest,   and    they   continued    long    time    mightie.     After 
them  came  those  that  peopled  Tescuco,  which  be  those  of  Tesatco. 
Culhua,  which  is  to  say,  a  crooked  people:   for  that  in  ^«^«^- 
their  Countrey  there  was  a  Mountame  much  bending. 
And  in  this  sort  this  Lake  was  environed  with  these  foiire 
Nations,  these  inhabiting  on  the  East,  and  the  Tepanecas 
on  the  North.     These  of  Tescuco,  were  held  for  great 
Courtiers,   fi^r   their  tongue  and  pronunciation   is  vcrv 
sweet  and  pleasant.     Then  arrived  the  Tlalluicans,  which  Tlallmcmu. 
signifies  men  of  the  Sierre  or  Mountaine.     Those  were 
the  most  rude  and  grosse  of  all  the  rest,  who  finding  all 
the  Plaines  about  the  Lake  possessed  even  unto   the 
Sierre,  they  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mountaine, 
where  they  fi^und  a  very  fertile,  spacious  and  warme 
Countrey,  where  they  built  many  great  Villages,  calling 
the  Metropolitane  of  their  Province  Quahunadiua,  which  QuMhrnuuk^d 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  a  place  that  sounds  the  voice  of  an 
Eagle,  which   our  common  people  call   by  corruption, 
Quemavaca,  and  at  this  day  they  caU  this  Province,  the 
Marquisate.     Those  of  the  sixt  Generation,  which  are  the 
Tlascaltecans,  which  is  to  say.  Men  of  bread,  passed  the  TUsedttcam 
Mountaine  towards  the  East,  crossing  all  the  Sierre,  or 
Mountaine  of  Menade,  where  that  famous  Vulcan  is 
betwixt  Mexico  and  the  Citie  of  Angels,  where  they  did 
find  a  good  Countrey,  making  many  buildings.     They 
built  many  Townes  and  Cities,  whereof  the  Metropolitane 
was  caUed  by  their  name  Tlascak.     This  is  the  Nation 
which  favoured  the  Spaniards  at  their  entrie,  by  whose 
helpe  they  did  winne  this  Countrey,  and  therefore  to 
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this  day  they  pay  no  Tribute,  but  enjoy  a  geocnll 
exemption.  When  all  these  Nations  peopled  these 
Countreyes,  the  Chichimecans  being  the  andeiir 
Inhabitants,  made  no  resistance,  but  fled,  and  as 
people  amazed,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  mott 
obscure  of  the  Rockes.     But  those  that   inhabited  00 

[III.  ▼.         the  other  side  of  the  Mountaine  where  the  Hascakecaai 

1002.]  had  planted  themselves,  did  not  suflFer  them  in  quiet,  as 

the  rest  of  the  Chichimecans  had  done,  but   they  put 

themselves  in  defence  to  preserve  their  Country,  and 

Gumts.  beine  Giants  as  the  Histories  report,  they  sought  to 

expeU  the  last  Commers,  but  they  were  vanquisht  by 
the  policy  of  the  Tlascaltecans,  who  counterfeiting  a  peace 
with  them,  invited  them  to  a  great  banauet,  and 
they  were  busiest  in  their  drunkennesse,  tnere  were 
laid  in  ambush,  who  secretly  stole  away  their 
which  were  great  Clubs,  Targets,  Swords  of  wood,'  and 
other  such  armes.  Then  did  the^  suddenly  set  upas 
them,  and  the  Chichimecans  seekmg  to  defend  them- 
selves, they  did  want  their  armes,  so  as  they  fled  to  the 
Mountaines  and  Forests  adjovning,  where  ther  polled 
downe  Trees,  as  if  they  had  beene  stalkes  of  Lettucxa 
But  in  the  end,  the  Tlascaltecans  being  armed,  and 
marching  in  order,  they  defeated  all  the  Giants,  not  kaviaf 

N§u  $/  one  alive.     We  must  not  hold  this  of  the  Giants  to  Ix 

Gi£9ts.  strange,  or  a  fable;  for  at  this  day  we  finde  dead  mem 

bones  of  an  incredible  bignesse. 

When  I  was  in  Mexico,  in  the  yeere  1586.  they  fband 
one  of  those  Giants  buried  in  one  of  our  Farmes,  whick 
we  call  Jesus  du  Mont,  of  whom  they  brought  a  tooA 
to  bee  seene,  which  (without  augmenting)  was  as  bigge 
as  the  fist  of  a  man,  and  according  to  this,  all  the  rot 
was  proportionable,  which  I  saw  and  admired  at  hb 
deformed  greatnesse.  The  Tlascaltecans  by  this  victorit 
remayned  peaceable,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  LinsM 
These  sixe  Linages  did  alwayes  entertaine  amitic  together, 
marrying  their  children  one  with  another,  and  dividing 
their  limits  quietly :  then  they  studied  with  an  emulatioa 
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to  encrease  and  beautifie  their  Commonweale.  The 
barbarous  Chichimecans,  seeing  what  passed,  began  to  use  Befftnthigt  of 
some  government,  and  to  apparell  themselves,  being  ^'w/f/ir. 
ashamed  of  what  had  passed :  tor  till  then  they  had  no 
shame.  And  having;  abandoned  feare  by  their  conmiuni- 
cation  with  these  other  people,  they  began  to  learne  many 
things  of  them,  building  small  Cottages,  having  some 
policy  and  eovernment.  They  did  also  choose  Lords, 
whom  they  end  acknowledge  for  their  Superiors,  by  meanes 
whereof  they  did  in  a  manner  quite  abandon  this  bruitish 
life,  yet  did  they  alwayes  continue  in  the  Mountaines 
divided  from  the  rest. 

Three  hundred  and  two  yeercs  after  the  former  two  QftAi 
Lina^  had  left  their  Country,  to  inhabite  New  Spainc,  ^^^  ^f 
the  country  being  now  well  peopled,  and  reduced  to  some  ^rjJtrwn 
forme  of  government.  Those  of  the  seventh  Cave  or  andpefBug 
Line  arrived,  which  is  the  Mexicane  Nation,  the  which  tkiFrwmcioj 
like  unto   the  rest,  left   the  Province  of  Aztlan,  and  ^j^^^^- 
Teuculhuacan,  a  politike,  courtlike,  and  warlike  Nation.       *  ^* 
They  did  worship  the  Idoll  Vitzliputzli,  the  Devill  that 
was  in  this  Idoll  spake,  and  governed  this  Nation  easily. 
This   Idoll  conunanded   them   to  leave   their  Country,  DevUlsimuk' 
promising  to  make  them  Princes  and  Lords  over  all  the  ^J^^^^ 
Provinces  which  the  other  sixe  Nations  did  possesse,  that  S*^,^. 
he  would  give  them  a  Land  abounding  with  gold,  silver,  isnulMof 
precious  stones,  feathers,  and  rich  mantels:   whereupon  Egpt^tmd 
they  went  forth,  carrying  their  Idoll  with  them  in  a  CoflFer  p^^f^«rm 
of  Reedes,  supported  by  foure  of  their  principall  Priests,  qJ^  * 
with  whom  he  did  talke  and  reveale  unto  them  in  secret, 
the  suc^sse  of  their  way  and  voyage,  advising  them  of 
what  should  happen.     He  likewise  gave  them  Lawes, 
and  taught  them  the  customes,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices 
they  should  observe.     They  did  not  advance  nor  moove 
witnout  conmumdement  from  this  Idoll.     He  gave  them 
notice  when  to  march,  and  when  to  stay  in  any  place, 
wherein  they  wholly  obeyed  him.     The  first  thing  they 
did  wheresoever  they  came,  was  to  build  a  House  or 
Tabernacle  for  their  false  god,  which  they  set  alwayes  in  Tahernmk. 
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the  middest  of  their  Campe,  and  there  placed  the  Arkc 
upon  an  Altar,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  lued  tc 
the  holy  Christian  Church.  This  done,  they  sowed  dieir 
land  for  bread  and  pulses,  which  they  used :  and  tfatr 
were  so  addicted  to  the  obedience  of  their  mxl,  that  if 
he  commanded  them  to  gather,  they  gathered,  but  if  he 
commanded  them  to  raise  their  Campe,  all  wms  left  there 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  aged,  sicke,  and  wearie,  wfaid 
they  left  purposely  from  place  to  place,  that  they  nugin 
people  it,  pretending  by  this  meanes,  that  all  the  Lud 
should  remaine  inhabited  by  their  Nation. 

We  may  well  judge  what  this  Vitzliputzli  was,  for  dux 
there  was  never  seene  nor  heard  speake  of  customcs  moct 
superstitious,  nor  sacrifices  more  cruell  and  inhuinsiie, 
then  those  which  hee  taught  them.  To  conclude,  ther 
were  invented  by  the  enemie  of  mankinde.  The  Chie4 
and  Captaine  whom  they  followed,  was  called  Mczi, 
whence  came  the  name  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Mexkn 
Nation.  This  people  marching  thus  at  leisure,  as  die 
other  sixe  Nations  had  done,  peopling  and  tiUioff  die 
Land  in  divers  parts,  whereof  there  is  yet  sonne  shewo 
and  mines :  and  after  they  had  endured  many  traveb  sad 
dangers,  in  the  end  they  came  to  the  Province  of 
Mechovacan,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  a  land  of  Ink. 
for  there  is  great  abundance  in  goodly  great  Lakes,  whert 
contenting  themselves  with  the  situation  and  tempersturt 
of  the  ground,  they  resolved  to  stay  there.  Yet  hsviv 
consulted  with  their  Idoll  upon  this  point,  and  findinr 
him  unwilling,  they  demanded  license  to  leave  some  cv 
their  men  to  people  so  good  a  L^nd,  the  which  he  granted 
teaching  them  the  meanes  how  to  doe  it,  which  was,  tkil 
when  the  Men  and  Women  should  be  entred  into  a  goodh 
Lake  called  Pascuaro,  to  bathe  themselves,  those  whick 
remayned  on  Land,  should  steale  away  all  their  doches^ 
and  then  secretly  raise  their  Campe,  and  depart  withoor 
any  bruit,  the  which  was  effected,  and  the  rest  whidb 
dreamt  not  of  this  deceit  (for  the  pleasure  they  tooke  is 
bathing)  comming  forth  and  finding  themselves  spoykd 
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of  their  garments,  and  thus  mocked  and  left  by  their  [III.  v. 
Companions,    they    remayned    discontented    and    vexed  ^^S] 

therewith:  so  as  to  make  shew  of  the  hatred  they  had 
conceived  aminst  them,  they  say  that  they  changed  their 
manner  of  kfe  and  their  language.  At  the  least  it  is  most 
certaine,  that  the  Mechovacans  have  beene  alwayes 
enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  and  therefore  they  came  to  con- 
gratulate the  Marquesse  De  Valle,  after  his  victorie 
obtayned  when  he  had  conquered  Mexico. 

From  Mechovacan  to  Mexico,  are  about  fiftie  leagues,  O/tiaiwkuJi 
and  upon  the  way  is  Malinalco,  where  it  happened,  that  ^^^i^" 
complayning  to  their  Idoll  of  a  woman  that  was  a  notable  Xukmuih 
witch,  whidi  came  in  their  company  carrying  the  name  chafultipec 
of  their  sister  to  their  god,  for  that  with  her  wicked  artes  Ck^if.  5. 
shee  did  them  much  harme,  pretending  by  certaine  meanes 
to  bee  worshipped  of  them  as  their  goddesse :  the  Idoll 
spake  in  a  dreame  to  one  of  those  old  men  that  carried 
the  Arke,  commanding  him  to  comfort  the  people,  making 
them  new  and  great  promises,  and  that  they  should  leave 
this  his  sister  with  her  family,  being  cruell  and  bad, 
raysing  their  Campe  at  mid-night  in  great  silence,  leaving 
no  shew  what  way  they  passed.     So  they  did,  and  the 
Witch  remayning  alone  with  her  family  in   this  sort,  f^ttck 
peopled  a  towne  which  they  call  Malinalco,  the  Inhabitants  fi^^*^^' 
who-eof,  are  held  for  great  Sorcerers,  being  issued  from 
sudi  a  mother.     The  Mexicans  for  that  they  were  greatly 
diminished  by  these  divisions,  and  by  the  number  of 
sidce  and  wearied  persons,  which  they  had  left  behinde, 
meant  to  repayre  themselves,  and  to  stay  in  a  place  called 
Tula,  which  signifies  a  place  of  Reedes.     There  their  IdoU 
commanded  them  to  stop  a  great  River,  that  it  might 
cover  a  great  Playne,  and  by  the  meanes  he  taught  them, 
they  didinviron  a  little  Hill  called  Coatepec,  making  a 
great  Lake,  the  which  they  did  plant  round  about  with 
Willowes,  Elmes,  Sapines,  and  other  Trees.     There  began 
to  breede  much  fish,  and  many  birds  came  thither :  so  as 
it  became  a  very  pleasant  place.     The  situation  of  this 
phce,  seeming  pleasant  unto  them,  and  being  wearied 
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with  travell,  many  talked  of  peopling  there,  mud  to  passe 
no  farther:  wherewith  the  Devul  was  much  ditplcaicd, 
threatning  the  Priests  with  death,  commanding  them  to 
returne  the  River  to  her  course,  sajring,  that  nee  would 
that  night  chastise  those  which  had  beene  disobedient  is 
they  h^  deserved.  And  as  to  doe  ill  is  proper  to  the 
Devill,  and  that  the  divine  Justice  doth  often  suffer  such  to 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  a  Tormentor,  tfait 
choose  him  for  their  god;  It  chanced  that  about  mid- 
night they  heard  a  great  noyse  in  one  part  of  the  Campe, 
and  in  the  morning  going  thither,  they  found  those  dead 
that  had  talked  of  staying  there.  The  manner  of  their 
death,  was,  that  their  stomacks  were  opened,  and  their 
hearts  pulled  out.  And  by  that  meanes,  this  good  god 
taught  these  poore  miserable  Creatures,  the  kindes  of 
sacrifices  that  pleased  him,  which  was,  in  opening  the 
stomacke,  to  pull  out  the  heart,  as  they  nave  since 
practised  in  their  horrible  sacrifices.  Seeing  this  pumsb- 
ment,  and  that  the  Playne  was  dryed,  the  Lake  being 
emptied,  they  asked  counsell  of  their  god  what  to  doe, 
who  commanded  them  to  passe  on,  the  which  they  did 
by  little  and  little,  untill  they  came  to  Chapukepec,  s 
league  from  Mexico,  famous  for  the  pleasantnesse  thereof. 
They  did  fortifie  themselves  in  these  Mountaines,  fearing 
the  Nations  which  inhabited  that  Country,  the  which  weft 
opposite  unto  them,  especially  for  that  one  named  CopO, 
Sonne  to  this  Sorceresse,  left  in  Malinalco,  had  blamed 
and  spoken  ill  of  the  Mexicans:  for  this  Copil  by  the 
commandement  of  his  mother,  awhile  after  followed  the 
Mexicans  course,  labouring  to  incense  the  Tapanecas,  and 
other  neighbours  against  them,  even  unto  the  Chalcas: 
so  as  they  came  with  a  strong  Armie  to  destroy  the 
Mexicans.  Copil  in  the  mcane  space  stood  upon  a  litde 
Hill  in  the  middest  of  a  Lake,  called  Acopilco,  attending 
the  destruction  of  his  Enemies,  and  they  by  the  advice 
of  their  IdoH,  went  apainst  him,  tooke  him  suddenly, 
and  slue  him,  carrying  his  heart  to  their  pod,  who  com* 
manded   them   to  cast   it   into   the   Lake,   fayning    that 
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thereof  did  grow  a  plant  called  Tunal,  where  since  Mexico 

was  built.     They  came  to  fight  with  the  Chalcas,  and 

other  Nations,  having  chosen  for  their  Captaine,  a  valiant 

man,  called  Vitzilonnti,  who  in  an  encounter,  was  taken 

and  slaine  by  the  Enemies.     But  for  all  this,  they  were 

not  discouraged,  but  fought  valiantly;  and  in  despight 

of  their  Enemies  they  bnuce  the  squadrons,  and  canymg 

their  Aged,  their  Women,  and  young  Children  in  the 

midst  of  their  battaile,  they  passed  on  to  Atlacujravaya,  AtUcw^avaya 

a  Towne  of  the  Culhuans,  whom  thev  found  solemnising 

of  a  Feast,  in  which  place  they  fortified.     The  Chalcas, 

nor  the  other  Nations  did  not  follow  them,  but  grieved 

to  be  defeated  bv  so  small  a  number  of  men ;  they  being 

in  so  great  multitudes  retyred  to  their  Townes. 

The  Mexicans,  by  the  advice  of  their  Idoll,  sent  their  Of  tke  warren 
Messengers  to  the  Lord  of  Cidhuacan,  to  demand  a  place  ^^  Mixuans 
to  dwell  in,  who  after  hee  had  imparted  it  to  his  people,  ^L^f?^^ 
granted  them  the  place  of  Ticaapan,  which  signifies  white  CuikmuM. 
waters,  to  the  end  they  should  all  perish  there,  being  CUp.  6. 
full  of  Vipers,  Snakes,  and  other  venemous  beasts  which  Tkaafmi. 
bred  in  a  Hill  neere  adjoyning.     But  being  perswaded 
and  taught  by  their  Devill,  they  accepted  willingly  what 
was  oflFcred,  and  by  their  devillish  arte,  tamed  these  beasts, 
so  as  they  did  them  no  harme;  yea,  thev  used  them  as 
meate,  eating  them  with  delight  and  appetite.     The  which 
the  Lord  of  Culhtiacan  seeing,  and  tnat  they  had  tilled 
and  90wed  the  Land,  he  resolved  to  receive  them  into 
the  Citie,  and  to  contract  amitie  with  them.     But  the 
god  whom  the  Mexicans  did  worship  (as  he  is  accustomed 
to  do  no  good,  but  ill)  said  unto  his  Priests,  that  this 
was  not  the  place  where  hee  would  have  them  stay,  and 
that  they  must  go  forth  making  warres.     Therefore  they 
must  seeke  forth  a  Woman,  and  name  her  the  Goddesae  [HI.  v. 
of  Discord.     Whereupon  they  resolved  to  send  to  the  '^4-] 

King   of   Culhuacan,    to   demand   his   daughter   to   be  %1^/{g^ 
Queene  of  the  Mexicans,  and  mother  to  their  god,  who  bytkiKiwgoj 
received  this  ambassage  willingly,  sending  his  daughter  PrUU. 
presently  gorgeously  attired  and  well  accompanied.     The 
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same  night  shee  arrived,  bv  order  of  the  murtherer  whorr. 
they  worshipped,  they  killed  her  cnidly;  mnd  having 
flayed  her  artificially  as  they  could  doe,  thev  did  docbe 
a  young  man  with  her  skin,  and  thereupon  her  appartll 
placing  him  neere  their  Idoll,  dedicating  htm  for  1 
Goddesse  and  the  mother  of  their  god,  and  ever  after  did 
TVr^.  worship  it,  making  an  Idoll  which  they  called  Toccr, 
which  is  to  say,  our  grand  mother.  Not  content  vitt! 
this  crueltie,  they  did  maliciously  invite  the  King  or 
Culhuacan,  the  father  of  the  young  Maid,  to  come  and 
worship  his  daughter,  who  was  now  consecrated  1 
goddesse,  who  comming  with  great  Presents,  and  wrC 
accompanied  with  his  people,  he  was  led  into  a  very 
darke  Chappell  where  their  Idoll  was,  that  he  might  offer 
sacrifice  to  his  daughter  that  was  in  that  place.  But  h 
chanced  that  the  Incense  that  was  upon  the  harth,  acconl- 
ing  to  their  custome,  kindled  in  such  sort,  as  he  might 
discerne  his  daughters  haire,  and  having  by  this  meucs 
discovered  the  crueltie  and  deceit,  he  went  forth  crjiag 
aloud,  and  with  all  his  men  he  fell  upon  the  M< 
forcing  them  to  retyre  to  the  Lake,  so  as  they  were 
drowned.  The  Mexicans  defended  themselves, 
certaine  little  darts,  which  they  used  in  the  warres,  wherr- 
with  they  much  galled  their  enemies.  But  in  die  cod 
they  got  Land,  and  leaving  that  place,  they  coasted  akm 
the  Lake,  very  weary  and  wet;  the  Women  and  littk 
Children  crying  and  making  great  exclamations  agsimt 
them  and  their  god  that  had  brought  them  into  tte 
distresse.  They  were  inforccd  to  passe  a  River  that  could 
not  bee  waded  thorow,  and  therefore  they  advised  tc 
make  small  Boates  of  their  Targets  and  of  Reedes. 
wherein  they  passed.  Then  afterwards,  having  Id: 
Culhuacan,  they  arrived  at  Iztacalco,  and  finally  to  the 
place  where  the  Hermitage  of  Saint  Anthony  now  ii 
at  the  cntric  of  Mexico,  and  to  that  quarter  which  tht» 
now  call  Saint  Paul.  During  which  time  their  Idoll  did 
comfort  them  in  their  travels,  and  incouraged  then. 
promising  great  matters. 
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The  time  being  now  come,  that  the  Father  of  lyes  Of  the 
should  accomplish  his  promise  made  to  his  people,  who  fi^^^  e/" 
could  no  longer  suflFer  so  many  turnings,  travels,  and  qI^^L 
dangers,  it  happened  that  some  old  Priests  or  Sorcerers, 
being  entred  into  a  place  full  of  water-lillies,  they  met 
with  a  very  faire  and  deere  current  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  silver,  and  looking^  about,  they  found  the  Trees, 
Meadowes,  Fish,  and  aU  that  they  beheld  to  be  very 
white:  wondering  hereat,  they  remembred  a  prophesie 
of  their  god,  whereby  he  had  given  them  that  for  a  token 
of  their  p]atcc  of  rest,  and  to  make  them  Lords  of  other 
Nations.  Then  weeping  for  joy,  they  returned  to  the 
people  with  these  ^ood  ncwes.  The  night  following, 
Vitzliputzli  appeared  in  a  dreame  to  an  ancient  Priest, 
saying,  that  they  should  seeke  out  a  Tunal  in  the  Lake, 
which  grew  out  of  a  stone  (which  as  hee  told  them,  was 
the  same  place  where  by  his  commandement  they  had  cast 
the  heart  of  Coml,  sonne  to  the  Sorceresse  their  enemie) 
and  upon  this  Tunal  they  should  see  a  goodly  Eagle, 
which  fed  on  certaine  small  birds.  When  they  should 
see  this,  they  should  beleeve  it  was  the  place  where  their 
Cide  should  be  built,  the  which  should  surmount  all 
others,  and  be  famous  throughout  the  World.  Morning 
being  come,  the  old  man  assembled  the  whole  people, 
fix>m  the  greatest  to  the  least,  making  a  long  speech  unto 
them,  how  much  they  were  bound  unto  their  god ;  and 
of  the  revelation,  which  (although  unworthy)  he  had 
received  that  night,  concluding  that  all  must  seeke  out 
that  happy  place  which  was  promised  them ;  which  bred 
such  devotion  and  joy  in  them  all,  that  presently  they 
undertooke  the  enterprise,  and  dividing  themselves  into 
Bands,  they  began  to  search,  following  the  signes  of  the 
revelation  of  the  desired  place.  Amiddest  the  thickest 
of  these  water-lillies  in  the  Lake,  they  met  with  the  same 
course  of  water  they  had  seene  the  day  before,  but  much 
differing,  bein^  not  white,  but  red,  like  bloud,  the  which 
divided  it  selfe  into  two  streames,  whereof  the  one  was 
of  a  very  obscure  azure,  the  which  bred  admiration  in 
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them,  noting  some  great  mysterie,  as  they  said.  After 
much  search  here  ana  there,  the  Tunal  appeared  growing 
on  a  stone,  whereon  was  a  Royall  Eagle,  with  the  wings 
displayed  towards  the  Sunne,  receiving  his  hcat«  About 
this  Eagle  were  many  rich  feathers,  white,  red,  jcUov, 
blue,  and  greene,  of  the  same  sort  as  they  make  their 
Images,  which  Eagle  held  in  his  tallants  a  soodhr  bird. 
Those  which  saw  it  and  knew  it  to  bee  the  fuace  tocttold 
by  the  Oracle,  fell  on  their  knees,  doing  great  worship 
to  the  Eagle,  which  bowed  the  head  looking  on  cvefj 
side.  Then  was  there  great  cryes,  demonstrationi,  and 
thankes  unto  the  Creator,  and  to  their  great  god 
Vitzliputzli,  who  was  their  father,  and  had  alwayes  told 
them  truth.  For  this  reason  they  called  the  Cttie  which 
they  founded  there,  Tenoxtilton,  which  signifies  Tumi 
on  a  stone,  and  to  this  day  they  carry  in  their  AnneSi  aa 
Eagle  upon  a  Tunal,  with  a  bird  in  his  tallant,  tad 
standing  with  the  other  upon  the  Tunal.  The  day 
following,  by  common  consent  they  made  an  Hermitage 
adjoynins  to  the  Tunal  of  the  Ea^le,  that  the  Arfce  of 
their  god  might  rest  there,  till  they  might  have  meanes 
to  buud  him  a  sumptuous  Temple:  and  so  they  made 
this  Hermitage  of  Flagges  and  Turfes  covered  with 
straw.  Then  having  consulted  with  their  god,  they 
resolved  to  buy  of  their  Neighbours,  Stone,  Timber, 
Lime,  in  exchange  of  Fish,  Frogs,  and  young  Kids^  and 
for  Ducks,  Water-hens,  Courlieus,  and  divers  other  kindcs 
of  Sea  fowles.  All  which  things  they  did  fish  and  huaft 
for  in  this  Lake,  whereof  there  is  great  abundance.  They 
went  with  these  things  to  the  Markets  of  the  Townes 
and  Cities  of  the  Tapenecans,  and  of  them  of  Tescuco 
their  neighbours,  and  with  policy  they  gathered  together 
by  little  and  little,  what  was  necessarie  for  the  buildiag 
of  their  Citie :  so  as  they  built  a  better  Chappell  for  diev 
Idoll  of  lime  and  stone,  and  laboured  to  nil  up  a  great 
part  of  the  Lake  with  rubbish.  This  done,  the  IdoD 
spake  one  night  to  one  of  his  Priests,  in  these  termes; 
Say  unto  the  Mexicans,  that  the  Noblemen  divide  them- 
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selves  everv  one  with  their  Kinsfolks  and  Friends,  and 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  foure  principall  quarters, 
about  the  house  which  you  have  built  for  my  rest,  and 
let  every  quarter  build  in  his  quarter  at  his  pleasure. 
The  which  was  put  in  execution :  and  those  be  the  foure 
principall  quarters  of  Mexico,  which  are  called  at  this 
day  &iint  Jean,  Saint  Mary  the  round.  Saint  Paul,  and 
Saint  Sebastian.  After  this,  the  Mexicans  being  thus 
divided  into  these  foure  quarters,  their  god  conunanded 
them  to  divide  amongst  tnem  the  ^ods  he  should  name 
to  them,  and  that  uiey  should  give  notice  to  every 
quarter,  principall  of  the  other  foure  particall  quarters, 
where  their  Rods  shoiild  bee  worshipped.  So  as  under 
every  one  of  these  foure  principall  quarters,  there  were 
many  lesse  comprehended,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Idols  which  their  god  commanded  them  to  worship, 
which  they  called  Calpultetco,  which  is  as  much  to  say, 
as  God  of  the  quarters.  In  this  manner  the  Citie  of  GUvftkt 
Mexico  Tenoxtiltan  was  founded,  and  crew  great.  Qudrtm. 

This  division  being  made  as  aforesaid,  some  old  Men  Ofthete^tiH 
and  Ancients  held  opinion,  that  in  the  division,  they  had  ^f^f 
not  respected  them  as  they  deserved :  for  this  cause,  they  \f^lj^^^ 
and   their  Kinsfolke   did   mutinie,   and  went   to   seeke  Kin^tke 
another  residence :  and  as  they  went  through  the  Lake,  Mexumu  du 
they  found  a  small  piece  of  Ground  or  Terrasse,  which  ^^^ir. 
they    call    Tloteloli,    where    they    inhabited,    calling    it  ^^- 8- 
Tktellulco,  which  signifies  Place  of  a  Terrasse.     This 
was  the  third  division  of  the  Mexicans,  since  they  left 
their  Country.     That  of  Mechovacan  being  the  first,  and 
that  of  Maunalco  the  second.     Those  which  separated 
themselves  and  went  to  Tlatellulco,  were  famous  men, 
but  of  bad   disposition:    and   therefore   they   practised 
against  the  Mexicans  their  neighbours,  all  the  ill  neigh- 
bourhood they  could.     They  had  alwayes  quarrels  against 
them,  and  to  this  day  continues  their  hatred  and  old 
leagues.     They  of  Tenoxtiltan,  seeing  them  of  Tlatellulco 
thus   opposite   unto    them,   and    that    they    multiplyed, 
feared  that  in  time  they  might  surmount  them:   here- 
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upon  they  assembled  in  counsell,  where  they  thought  it 
good  to  choose  a  Kin^,  whom  they  should  obey,  and 
strike  terrour  into  their  £nemies,  that  1^  this  meaoes 
they  should  bee  more  united  and  stronger  among  them- 
selves, and  their  Enemies  not  presume  too  much  agamst 
them.  Being  thus  resolved  to  choose  a  King,  they  tookc 
another  advice  very  profitable  and  assured,  to  chooae  nooe 
among  themselves,  tor  the  avoyding  of  disKiitioiis,  and 
to  nyne  (by  their  new  King)  some  other  neigliboar 
Nations,  by  whom  they  were  invironed,  being  destitute  of 
all  succours.  All  well  considered,  both  to  pacific  the 
Kit^  of  Culhuacan,  whom  they  had  greatly  offended, 
having  slaine  and  flayed  the  daughter  of  his  predeceaar, 
and  done  him  so  great  a  scome,  as  also  to  have  a  Kiaf 
of  the  Mexican  bloud,  of  which  generation  there  woe 
many  in  Culhuacan,  which  continu^  there  since  the  tine 
they  lived  in  peace  amongst  them ;  they  resolved  to  chooae 
for  their  King,  a  young  man  called  Acamapixtli,  aoooe 
to  a  great  Mexican  Prince,  and  of  a  Lady,  daughter  to 
the  King  of  Culhuacan.  Presently  they  sent  AmbasMdan 
with  a  great  Present  to  demand  this  man,  who  delivered 
their  Ambassage  in  these  termes ;  Great  Lord,  wee  yoir 
Vassals  and  Servants,  placed  and  shut  up  in  the  Weedo 
and  Reedes  of  the  Lake,  alone,  and  abandoned  of  al 
the  Nations  of  the  World,  led  onely  and  guided  by  oar 
god  to  the  phure  where  wee  are,  which  ialk  in  the  juris- 
diction of  your  limits  of  Ascapusalco,  and  of  Teacuoo: 
Although  you  have  sufl^ered  us  to  live  and  remayne  theie, 
yet  will  wee  not,  neither  is  it  reason  to  live  without  a 
Head  and  Lord  to  command,  correct,  and  goveme  us» 
instructing  us  in  the  course  of  our  life,  and  deieiiduif 
us  from  our  Enemies:  Therefore  wee  come  to  you. 
knowing  that  in  your  Court  and  House,  there  ait 
Children  of  our  generation,  linckt  and  allied  with  youf\ 
issued  from  our  entrailes,  and  yours,  of  our  bloud  and 
yours,  among  the  which  wee  have  knowledge  of  a  Graod- 
child  of  your  and  ours,  called  Acamapixtli.  Wee  beseedl 
you  therefore,  to  give  him  us  for  Ix)rd,  wee  will 
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him  as  hee  deserves,  seeing  hee  is  of  the  Linage  of  the 
Lords  of  Mexico,  and  the  Kings  of  Culhuacan. 

The  King  having  consulted  upon  this  point,  and  finding 
it  nothing  inconvenient  to  bee  allied  to  the  Mexicans, 
who  were  valiant  men,  made  them  answere.  That  they 
should  take  his  grand-child  in  good  time,  adding  there- 
unto,  that  if  he  had  beene  a  woman,  hee  would  not  have 

given  her,  noting  the  foule  fact  before  spoken  of,  ending 
is  discourse  wim  these  wordes.  Let  my  grand-child  goe 
to  serve  your  god,  and  be  his  Lieutenant,  to  rule  and 
goveme  his  Creatures,  by  whom  we  live,  who  is  the  Lord 
of  Night,  Day,  and  Windes :  Let  him  goe  and  be  Lord 
of  the  Water  and  Land,  and  possesse  the  Mexican  Nation, 
take  him  in  good  time,  ana  use  him  as  my  sonne  and 
erand-child.  The  Mexicans  gave  him  thankes,  all  joyntly 
desiring  him  to  marry  him  with  his  owne  hand,  so  as 
hee  gave  him  to  wife,  one  of  the  noblest  Ladies  amonnt 
them.  They  conducted  the  new  King  and  Queene  with 
aU  honor  possible,  and  made  him  a  solemne  reception, 
roing  all  in  general!  forth  to  see  the  King,  whom  they 
kd  into  Pala<xs  which  were  then  but  meane ;  and  having 
seated  them  in  Royall  Thrones,  presently  one  of  the 
Ancients  and  an  Orator  much  esteemed  amongst  them,  [in.  y. 
did  rise  up,  speaking  in  this  manner.  My  sonne,  our  Lord  1006. 

and  King,  thou  art  welcome  to  this  poore  House  and 
Citie,  amongst  these  weeds  and  mud,  where  thy  poore 
fathers,  Grand-fathers,  and  Kinsfolks,  endure  what  it 
pkaseth  the  Lord  of  things  created.  Remember  Lord 
thou  commest  hither  to  be  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Mexican  Nation,  and  to  be  the  resemblance  of  our 
^od  Vitzliputzli,  whereupon  the  charge  and  government 
IS  ^ven  thee.  Thou  knowest  wee  are  not  in  our  Country, 
seeing  the  Land  we  possesse  at  this  day  is  anothers,  neither 
know  we  what  shall  become  of  us  to  morrow,  or  another 
day:  Consider  therefore  that  thou  commest  not  to  rest 
or  recreate  thy  selfe,  but  rather  to  indure  a  new  charge 
under  so  heavy  a  buixlen :  wherein  thou  must  continuaUy 
labour,  being  slave  to  this  multitude,  which  is  faUen  to 
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thy  lot,  and  to  all  this  neighbour  people»  whom  thou  must 

strive  to  gratifie,  and  give  them  contentment,  teeins  thou 

knowest  we  live  upon  their  Lands,  and  within  their  limits. 

And  ending,  he  repeated  these  wordes ;  Thou  art  wekomc. 

Thou  and  the  Queene  our  M istris,  to  this  your  Rodme. 

This  was  the  speech  of  the  old  man,  which  with  other 

Hm  OrsHns  Orations  (which  the  Mexican  Histories  doe  cdebrmtc)  the 

wen  kept  in    Children  did  use  to  learne  by  heart,  and  to  they  were 

*"""'^'         kept  by  Tradition,  some  of  them  deserve  well  to  bee 

reported  in  their  proper  termes.     The  King  answering, 

thanked  them,  and  offered  them  his  care  and  diligeaoe  ta 

their  defence  and  aide  in  all  he  could.     After  they  givt 

him  the  Oath,  and  after  their  manner  set  the  Royil 

Cmnemai    Crowne  upon  his  head,  the  which  is  like  to  the  Crowne 

'•'^•■'*^*^'       of  the  Diikes  of  Venice :  the  name  of  Acamapixtli  their 

first  King,  signifies  a  handfull  of  Reedes,  and  therefere 

they  carry  in  meir  Armouries  a  hand  holding  many  arrowcs 

of  keedes. 

Oftkistrnge      The  Mexicans  hapned  so  well  in  the  election  of  their 

tniMittki      ng^  King,  that  in  short  time  they  grew  to  have  tone 

p^^'       forme  of  a  Commonweale,  and  to  bee  famous  amoif 

Oem  of         stranfi;ers ;  whereupon  their  neighbours  mooved  with  fieuc, 

AziapKzsk:  practised  to  subdue  them,  especially  the  Tapanecans,  who 

Chap.  9.         f|2|(i  Azcapuzalco  for  their  Metropolitane  Citie,  to  whom 

the  Mexicans  payed  tribute,  as  strangers  dwelling  in  their 

Land.     For  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco  fearing  their  power 

which  increased,  sought  to  oppresse  the  Mexicans,  and 

having  consulted  with  his  subjects,  he  sent  to  tell  Kii^ 

Acamapixtli,  that  the  ordinarie  tribute  they  payed  was  too 

little,  and  that  from  thenceforth  they  should  bring  Fine 

trees,  Sapines,  and  Willowes  for  the  building  of  the  Citie; 

G4ar^  in  the  and  moreover,  they  should  make  him  a  uarden  in  the 

^oMUr.  water,  planted  with  divers  kindes  of  Hcrbes  and  Pulses^ 

which  they  should  bring  unto  him  yeerly  by  water,  dres»d 

in  this  manner,  without  fayling;  which  if  they  did  not, 

he  declared  them  his  enemies,  and  would  roote  them  out. 

The  Mexicans  were  much  troubled  at  this  commandement^ 

holding  it  impossible:  and  that  this  demand  was  to  no 
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other  end,  but  to  seeke  occasion  to  ruine  them.  But  their 
god  VitzUputzli  comforted  them,  appearing  that  night  to 
an  old  man,  commanding  him  to  say  to  the  King  his  sonne 
in  his  name,  that  he  should  make  no  difficiiltie  to  accept 
of  this  tribute,  he  would  helpe  them  and  make  the  meanes 
easie,  which  after  happened :  for  the  time  of  tribute  being 
come,  the  Mexicans  carried  the  Trees  that  were  required, 
and  moreover,  a  Garden  made  and  floating  in  the  water, 
and  in  it  much  Mays  (which  is  their  0)rne)  akeadie 
grayned  and  in  the  eare :  there  was  also  Indian  Pepper, 
Beetes,  Tomates,  which  is  a  ^eat  sappy  and  savourie 
graine,  French  Pease,  Figs,  Gourds,  and  many  other 
things,  all  ripe,  and  in  their  season.  Such  as  have  not 
scene  the  Gardens  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  in  the  middest 
of  the  water,  will  not  beleeve  it,  but  will  say  it  is  an 
inchantment  of  the  Devill  whom  they  worship:  But  in 
truth  it  is  a  matter  to  bee  done,  and  there  hath  beene  often  Hm  msdi. 
scene  of  these  Gardens  floating  in  the  water;  for  they 
cast  earth  upon  Reeds  and  Grasse,  in  such  sort  as  it  never 
wastes  in  the  water ;  they  sow  and  plant  this  ground,  so 
as  the  graine  growes  and  ripens  very  well,  and  then  they 
remove  it  from  place  to  place.  But  it  is  true,  that  to 
make  this  great  Garden  easily,  and  to  have  the  fruits 
grow  well,  is  a  thing  that  makes  men  juck;e  there  was  the 
workc  of  Vitzliputzli,  whom  otherwise  they  call  Patillas, 
specially  having  never  made  nor  scene  the  like.  The  King 
of  Azcapuzalco  wondred  much  when  he  saw  that  accom- 
plished which  he  held  impossiblcy  saying  unto  his  subjects, 
that  this  people  had  a  great  god  that  made  all  easie  unto 
them,  ana  he  said  unto  the  Mexicans,  that  seeing  their 
god  gave  them  all  things  perfect,  he  would  the  yeere 
following,  at  the  time  o?  tribute,  they  should  bring  in 
their  Ganien  a  wilde  Ducke,  and  a  Heron,  sitting  on  uieir  Vew  Pluura^ 
egges,  in  such  sort,  that  they  should  hatch  then-  young  ^^^^f^- 
ones  as  they  should  arrive,  without  fayling  of  a  minute, 
upon  paine  of  his  indignation.  The  Mexicans  were  much 
troubled  and  heavie  with  this  {nx>ud  and  strict  command : 
but  their  god,  as  he  was  accustomed,  comforted  them  in 
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the  night,  by  one  of  his  Priests,  sayioffy  thmt  he  would 
take  aU  that  charge  upon  him,  willing  tfaem  noc  to  feare, 
but  beleeve  that  the  day  would  come,  when  as  the  Azcipu- 
zalcos  should  pay  with  their  lives  this  desire  of  aew 
Tributes.  The  time  being^  come,  as  the  Mexicmns  cvhed 
all  that  was  demanded  of  their  Gardens,  amott^  the  Reedei 
and  Weedes  of  the  Garden,  they  fouod  a  Ducke  aad  a 
Heron  hatching  their  egges,  and  at  the  same  instant  when 
they  arrived  at  Azcapuzalco  their  young  ones  were  db* 
closed.  Whereat  the  King  of  Azcapuzako  wondriag 
beyond  measure,  hee  said  againe  to  his  people,  that  thest 
were  more  then  humane  things,  and  that  the  Mexacus 
began  as  if  they  would  make  themselves  Lords  over  aB 
those  Provinces.  Yet  did  hee  not  diminish  the  order 
of  this  tribute,  and  the  Mexicans  finding  not  themsehrcs 
mightie  enough,  endured  this  subjection  and  shivcrie  the 
Jcamsfixa  space  of  fiftie  yeeres.  In  this  time  the  King  Acamapixtli 
^^^*  died,  havinjg^  beautified  the  Citie  of  Mexico  with  many 

[III.  V.  goodlv  buildings,  streets.  Conduits  of  water,  and  grctf 

1009.]  abundance  of  munition.  He  raigned  in  peace  and  rest 
fortie  yeeres,  having  beene  alwayes  zealous  for  the  good 
and  increase  of  the  Commonweale. 

As  he  drew  neere  his  end,  he  did  one  memorable  thing, 
that  having  lawfiill  children  to  whom  he  might  leave  the 
succession  of  the  Realme,  yet  would  he  not  doe  it,  but 
contrariwise  hee  spake  freely  to  the  Common-weale,  dttt 
as  they  had  made  a  free  Election  of  him,  so  they  should 
choose  him  that  should  seeme  fittest  for  their  good  Govern- 
ment, advising  them  therein  to  have  a  care  to  the  good 
of  the  Common-weale,  and  seeming  grieved  that  he  left 
them  not  freed  from  Tribute  and  subjection,  he  dyed» 
havine  recommended  his  wife  and  children  unto  them,  he 
left  all  his  people  sorrowfull  for  his  death. 
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Of  the  second  King  Vitzilovitli ;  and  of  his 
Successours  and  their  Acts  until!  the  Reigne 
of  Motezuma  their  last  King. 

IHe  Obsequies  of  the  dead  King  performed,  the 
Ancients,  the  chiefe  of  the  Realme,  and  some  part 
of  the  people  assembled  together,  to  choose  a  King, 
where  the  Anaents  propounded  the  necessitie  wherein  they 
were,  and  that  it  was  needfull  to  choose  for  chiefe  of  their 
Citie,  a  man  that  had  pitie  of  age,  of  Widdowes,  and 
Orpluins,  and  to  be  a  Father  of  the  Common-weale :  for 
in  very  deed  they  should  be  the  feathers  of  his  wings, 
the  eye-browes  of  his  eyes,  and  the  beard  of  his  face, 
that  it  was  necessary  hee  were  valiant,  being  needfull 
shortly  to  use  their  forces,  as  their  God  had  prophesied. 
Their  resolution  in  the  end  was  to  choose  a  sonne  of  the 
Predecessor,  using  the  like  good  office  in  accepting  his 
Sonne  for  Successor,  as  hee  nad  done  to  the  Common- 
weale,  relying  thereon. 

This  young  man  was  called  Vitzilovitli,  which  signifieth  ntzshvitB 
a  rich  feather.  They  set  the  Royall  Crowne  upon  his  ^*^^'A3»^. 
head,  and  anointed  lum,  as  they  have  beene  accustomed 
to  do  to  all  their  Kings,  with  an  Ointment  they  call  Divine, 
being  the  same  unction  wherewith  they  did  anoint  their 
IdolL  Presently  an  Orator  made  an  eloquent  speech, 
exhorting  him  to  arme  himselfe  with  courage,  and  free 
them  from  the  travels,  slaverie  and  miserie  they  suffered, 
bein^  oppressed  by  the  Azcapuzalcos :  which  done,  all 
did  nim  homage.  This  King  was  not  married,  and  his 
Counsel!  held  opinion,  that  it  was  good  to  marry  him 
with  the  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco,  to  have 
him  a  friend  by  this  alliance,  and  to  obtaine  some  diminu- 
tion of  their  heavie  burthen  of  Tributes  imposed  upon 
them,  and  yet  they  feared  lest  he  should  disdaine  to  give 
them  his  Daughter,  by  reason  they  were  his  Vassals :  yet 
the    King    of    Azcapuzalco    yeeldcd    thereunto,    havmg 
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humblv  required  him,  who  with  courteous  words  gave 
them  his  Daughter,  called  Ayanchiguall,  whom  thej  led 
with  great  pompe  and  joy  to  Mexico,  and  performed  the 
Ceremonie  and  Solemnitie  of  Marriage,  which  was  to 
tie  a  comer  of  the  mans  Cloake  to  a  part  of  the  womaas 
Veile,  in  signe  of  the  band  of  Marriage.  This  Qoeeoe 
brought  forth  a  sonne,  of  whose  name  they  demuided 
advice  of  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco,  and  casting  Lots  ai 
they  had  accustom^  (being  greatly  given  to  Southssyingt. 
especiaUy  upon  the  names  of  their  children)  hee  wowl 
have  his  Grand-childe  called  Chimalpopoca,  which  ssgniies 
A  Target  casting  smoke.  The  Oueene  his  Daughter 
seeing  the  contentment  the  King  of  Azcapuzako  had  of 
his  Grand-childe,  tooke  occasion  to  intreate  him  to  relieve 
the  Mexicans,  of  the  heavie  burthen  of  their  Tributes, 
seeii^  hee  had  now  a  Grand-childe  Mexican,  the  whick 
the  Kinf[  willingly  yeelded  unto,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Counsel!,  granting  (for  the  Tribute  which  they  paid)  so 
bring  yeerely  a  couple  of  Duckes  and  some  fish,  in  sme 
of  subjection,  and  that  they  dwelt  in  his  Liuid.  The 
Mexicans  by  this  meanes  remained  much  eased  and  con- 
tent, but  it  lasted  little.  For  the  Queene  their  PiuteUiii 
died  soone  after:  and  the  yeere  following  likewise 
Vitzilovitli  the  King  of  Mexico  died,  leaving  his  aooae 
Chimalpopoca  tennc  yecrcs  old ;  he  reigned  thirteeae 
yeeres,  and  died  thirtie  yeeres  old,  or  little  more.  He 
was  held  for  a  good  King,  and  carefuU  in  the  service  of 
his  Gods,  whose  Images  hee  held  Kings  to  be ;  and  Atf 
the  honour  done  to  their  God,  was  done  to  the  King  who 
was  his  Image.  For  this  cause  the  Kings  have  been  sp 
affectionate  to  the  service  of  their  Gods.  This  Kins  wb 
carefull  to  winne  the  love  of  his  neighbours,  and  to 
with  them,  whereby  hee  augmented  his  Citie, 
his  men  in  Warrelike  actions  in  the  I^e,  disposng 
to  that  which  he  pretended,  as  you  shall  see  presently. 

The  Mexicans  for  successor  to  their  deceased  King  did 
choose  his  sonne  Chimalpopoca,  by  common  conseai. 
although  he  were  a  child  of  ten  yeeres  old,   being  of 
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opinion  that  it  was  alwayes  necessary  to  keepe  the  favour 
of  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco,  making  his  Grand-childe 
Kin^.  They  then  set  him  in  his  Throne,  giving  him  the 
Ensignes  of  warre,  with  a  Bow  and  Arrowes  in  one  hand, 
and  a  Sword  with  Rasors  (which  they  commonly  use)  in 
the  right,  signifying  thereby  (as  they  doe  say)  that  they  l^^^-  v. 

Kretended  by  Armes  to  set  themselves  at  libertie.     The  *°*®* 

Mexicans  had  great  want  of  water,  that  of  the  Lake  being 
very  thicke  and  muddie,  and  therefore  ill  to  drinke,  so 
as  they  caused  their  infant  King  to  desire  of  his  Grand- 
father the  King  of  Azcapu2^co,  the  water  of  the 
Mountaine  of  Chapultepec,  which  is  from  Mexico  a 
league,  as  is  said  before,  which  they  easily  obtained,  and 
by  their  industrie  made  an  Aquaduct  of  faggots,  weeds 
and  BzgwSj  by  the  which  they  brought  water  to  their 
Citie.  But  because  the  City  was  built  within  the  Lake, 
and  the  Aquad\ict  did  crosse  it,  it  did  breake  forth  in 
many  places,  so  as  they  could  not  enjoy  the  water,  as  they 
desired,  and  had  great  scardtie :  whereupon,  whether  they 
did  expresly  seeke  it,  to  quarrel  with  tne  Tapanecans,  or 
that  they  were  moved  upon  small  occasion,  in  the  end 
thev  sent  a  resolute  Ambassage  to  the  King  Azcapuzalco, 
saymg,  they  could  not  use  the  water  which  he  had 
graciously  granted  them,  and  therefore  they  required  him 
to  provide  them  wood,  lime,  and  stone,  and  to  send  his 
Workmen,  that  by  their  meanes  they  might  make  a  Pipe 
of  stone  and  lime  that  should  not  breake.  This  message 
nothing  pleased  the  King,  and  much  lesse  his  subjects, 
seeming  to  be  too  presumptuous  a  mes»ge,  and  purposely 
insolent,  for  Vassals  to  their  Lord.  Tne  chiete  of  the 
Counsell  disdayning  thereat,  said  It  was  too  bold,  that  Qtumntt 
not  content  with  permission  to  live  in  anothers  Land,  and  •^  * 
to  have  water  given  them,  but  they  would  have  them  goe  ^^^M*^^'- 
to  serve  them :  what  a  matter  was  that  ?  And  whereon 
presumed  this  fugitive  Nation,  shut  up  in  the  mud  ?  They 
would  let  them  know,  how  fit  they  were  to  worke,  and  to 
abate  their  pride,  in  taking  from  them  their  Land  and 
their  lives. 
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In  these  tearmes  and  choUer  they  left  the  King,  whom 
thev  did  somewhat  sxispect,  by  reason  of  his  Gnmd-chikk, 
and  consulted  againe  anew,  what  they  were  to  doe,  where 
they  resolved  to  make  a  generall  Proclamation,  that  no 
Tapanecan  should  have  any  commerce  or  traffique  with 
any  Mexican,  that  they  should  not  goe  to  their  citie,  nor 
receive  any  into  theirs,  upon  paine  of  death.  Whcfcbf 
we  may  understand  that  the  King  did  not  absolutely  com- 
mand over  his  people,  and  that  hee  governed  more  like 
a  Consult,  or  a  Duke,  then  a  King ;  although  since  with 
their  power,  the  command  of  Kings  increased,  growing 
absolute  Tjrrants,  as  you  shall  see  in  the  last  Kings. 

The  Kinc;  of  Azcapuzalco  seeing  the  resolution  of  his 
subjects,  which  was  to  kill  the  Mexicans,  intreated  them 
first  to  steale  awav  the  young  King  his  Grand-chtlde,  and 
afterwards  doe  what  they  pleased  to  the  Mexicans.  AS 
in  a  manner  yeelded  hereunto,  to  ^ve  the  King  contest- 
ment,  and  for  pittie  they  had  of  the  childe ;  but  two  of 
the  chiefest  were  much  opposite,  inferring,  that  it  was  bad 
counsell,  for  that  Chimalpopoca,  although  hee  were  of 
their  bloud,  yet  was  it  but  by  the  Mothers  side,  and  thtf 
the  Fathers  was  to  be  prefened,  and  therefore  they  com- 
eluded  that  the  first  tney  must  kill  was  Chimalpopoo 
King  of  Mexico,  protesting  so  to  doe.  The  King  of 
Azcapuzalco  was  so  troubled  with  this  contradiction,  and 
the  resolution  they  had  taken,  that  soone  after  for  Terr 

?4efe  he  fell  sicke,  and  dyed.  By  whose  death  the 
apanecans  finishing  their  consultation,  committed  1 
notable  Treason  :  for  one  night  the  young  King  of  Mexko 
sleeping  without  guard,  or  feare  of  any  thing,  they  d 
f^i  Azcapuzalco  entr^  his  Palace,  and  slue  him  suddenh, 
mwrthmd.  returning  unseene.  The  morning  being  come,  when  the 
Nobles  went  to  salute  the  King,  as  they  were  accustomed. 
they  found  him  slainc  with  creat  and  cruell  wounds ;  thea 
they  cryed  out  and  filled  all  their  Citie  with  teares :  and 
transported  with  choilcr,  they  presently  fell  to  Armes,  with 
an  intent  to  revenue  their  Kinps  death.  As  they  rannt 
up  and  downe  full  of  furie  and  disorder,  one  of  their 
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chiefest  Knights  stept  forth,  labouring  to  appease  them, 
with  a  grave  admonition :  Whither  ^oe  yee  (said  he)  O  yee 
Mexicans?  quiet  your  selves,  consider  that  things  done 
without  consideration  are  not  well  fi^uided,  nor  come  to 
good  end :  suppresse  your  griefe,  considering  that  although 
your  King  be  dead,  the  Noble  bloud  of  the  Mexicans  is 
not  extinct  in  him.  Wee  have  children  of  our  Kings 
deceased,  bv  whose  conduct,  succeeding  to  the  Realme, 
you  shall  the  better  execute  what  you  pretend,  having 
a  Leader  to  guide  your  enterprise :  gpc  not  blindly,  sur- 
cease, and  choose  a  King  first,  to  guide  and  encourage  you 
aminst  your  enemies:  In  the  meane  time  dissemble 
discreetly,  performing  the  Funerals  of  your  deceased  King, 
whose  bodie  you  see  heere  present,  for  hereafter  you  shdl 
find  better  meanes  to  take  revenge.  By  this  meanes  the 
Mexicans  passed  no  farther,  but  stayed  to  make  the 
Obsequies  of  their  Kine,  whereunto  they  invited  the 
Lords  of  Tescuco,  and  uulhuacan,  reporting  unto  them 
this  foule  and  cruell  fact,  which  the  Tapanecans  had  com- 
mitted, mooving  them  to  have  pittie  on  them,  and 
incensing  them  against  their  enemies,  concluding  that 
their  resolution  was  to  die,  or  to  bee  revenged  of  so  great 
an  indignitie,  intreating  them  not  to  favour  so  unjust  a 
fact  of  meir  enemies ;  and  that  for  their  part,  they  desired 
not  their  aide  of  armes  or  men,  but  onely  to  be  lookers 
on  of  what  should  passe,  and  that  for  their  maintenance, 
they  would  not  stop  nor  hinder  the  commerce,  as  the 
Tapanecans  had  done.  At  these  speeches  they  of  Tescuco 
and  Culhuacan  made  them  great  shewes  of  good  will,  and 
that  they  were  well  satisfied,  oflFering  them  their  Cities, 
and  all  the  Commerce  they  desired,  that  they  desired,  that 
they  might  provide  victuaU  and  Munition  at  their  pleasure, 
both  by  land  and  water.  After  this,  the  Mexicans 
intreated  them  to  stay  with  them,  and  assist  at  the  election 
of  their  King;  the  which  they  likewise  granted,  to  give 
them  contentment. 

The  Electors  being  assembled,  an  old  man  that  was  [III.  v. 
held  for  a  great  Orator,  rose  up,  who  (as  the  Histories  ^^'^ 
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Ofikifimik  report)  spake  in  this  manner,  The  lieht  of  your  eyes,  O 
KiMgeaikd  Niexicans,  is  darkened,  but  not  of  your  hearts:  for 
Iznaii^mUtf  although  you  have  lost  him  that  was  the  light  and  Ruide 
^gji^l^ilj^  of  the  Mexican  Common-weale,  yet  that  of  the  neart 
Titpmmmu.  remaines :  to  consider,  that  although  they  have  skinc  ooe 
cLf.  12.  man,  yet  there  are  others  that  mij  supply  with  advantage, 
the  want  we  have  of  him :  the  Mexican  Nobilitie  is  not 
extinguished  thereby,  nor  the  bloud  Royall  decayed 
Tume  your  eyes  and  looke  about  you,  you  shall  see  the 
Nobilitie  of  Mexico  set  in  order,  not  one  or  two,  but 
many  and  excellent  Princes,  Sons  to  Acamapixtli,  our  true 
and  lawfuU  King  and  Lord.  Here  you  may  choose  at 
your  pleasure,  saying,  I  will  this  man,  and  not  that.  If 
you  have  lost  a  Father,  heere  you  may  find  both  Father 
and  Mother :  make  account  O  Mexicans,  that  the  Sunoe 
is  eclipsed  and  darkened  for  a  time,  and  wiU  retume 
suddenly.  If  Mexico  hath  beene  darkened  bj  the  death 
of  your  King,  the  Sunne  will  soone  shew,  in  choosing 
another  King.  Looke  to  whom,  and  upon  whom  you 
shall  cast  your  eyes,  and  towards  whom  your  heart  is 
inclined,  and  this  is  he  whom  your  God  Vitzliputzli  hath 
chosen.  And  continuing  awhile  this  discourse,  he  ended 
to  the  satis&ction  of  all  men.  In  the  end,  by  the  consent 
of  this  Counsell,  Izcoalt  was  chosen  King,  which  signifies 
a  Snake  of  Rasors,  who  was  Sonne  to  the  first  King 
Acamapixtli,  by  a  slave  of  his :  and  although  he  were  not 
legitimate,  yet  they  made  choice  of  him,  for  that  hee 
exceeded  the  rest  in  behaviour,  valour,  and  magnanimitie 
of  courage.  All  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  above 
all,  these  of  Tescuco,  for  their  King  was  married  to  a  sister 
of  Iscoalts.  After  the  King  had  beene  crowned  and  set 
in  his  Royall  Seat,  another  Orator  stept  up,  discoursiiv 
how  the  King  was  bound  to  his  Common-weale,  and  of 
the  coura^  he  ought  to  shew  in  travell,  speaking  thus^ 
Behold  this  day  we  depend  on  thee,  it  mav  be  thou  wik 
let  fidl  the  burthen  that  lies  upon  thv  Souldiers,  and  suffer 
the  old  man  and  woman,  the  Orphlin  and  the  widdow  to 
perish.     Take  pittie  of  the  Infants  that  goe  creeping  ia 
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the  Avrc,  who  must  perish  if  our  enemies  surmount  us : 
unfola  then,  and  stretch  forth  thy  Cloake,  my  Lord,  to 
beare  these  Infants  upon  thy  shoulders,  which  bee  the 
poore  and  the  common  people,  who  live  assured  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  and  of  thy  bountie.  Uttering 
many  other  words  upon  this  subject,  the  which,  (as  I  have 
said)  they  leame  by  heart,  for  the  exercise  of  their  children, 
and  after  did  teacn  them  as  a  Lesson  to  those  that  began 
to  leame  the  facultie  of  Orators. 

In  the  meane  time,  the  Tapanecans  were  resolute  to 
destroy  the  Mexicans,  and  to  this  end  they  had  made  great 
preparations.  And  therefore  the  new  King  tooke  counsell 
for  the  prodaming  of  Warre,  and  to  fight  with  those  that 
had  so  much  wronged  them.  But  the  common  people, 
seeing  their  Adversaries  to  exceed  them  farre  in  numbers 
and  munition  for  the  warre,  they  came  amazed  to  their 
King,  pressing  him  not  to  undertake  so  dangerous  a  warre, 
which  would  destroy  their  poore  Citie  and  Nation :  where- 
upon being  demanded  what  advice  were  fittest  to  take, 
they  made  answere,  that  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco  was  very 
pittifull,  that  they  should  demand  peace,  and  ofiFer  to 
serve  him,  drawing  them  forth  those  Marshes,  and  that 
hee  should  give  them  houses,  and  lands  among  his  sub- 
jects, that  by  this  meanes  they  might  depend  all  upon 
one  Lord.  And  for  the  obtaining  hereof,  they  should 
Carrie  their  God  in  his  Litter  for  an  Intercessor.  The 
cries  of  the  people  were  of  such  force  (having  some  Nobles 
that  approoved  their  opinion)  as  presently  they  called  for 
the  Priests,  preparing  the  Litter  and  their  God,  to  performe 
the  Voyage.  As  this  was  preparing,  and  every  one  yeelded 
to  this  treatie  of  peace,  and  to  suDJect  themselves  to  the 
Tapanecans,  a  gallant  young  man,  and  of  good  sort,  stept 
out  among  the  people,  who  with  a  resolute  countenance 
spake  thus  unto  them,  What  meanes  this  O  yee  Mexicans, 
are  yee  mad?  How  hath  so  great  cowardise  crept  in 
anK>ng  us?  Shall  wee  goe  and  yeeld  our  selves  thus  to 
the  Azcapuzalcans  ?  Then  turning  to  the  King  he  said. 
How  now  my  Lord,  will  you  endure  this?     Spcake  to  the 
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people,  that  they  may  suffer  us  to  find  out  some 
for  our  honour  and  defence,  and  not  veeld  our  wdrts  so 
simply  and  shamefully  into  the  hands  of  our  Cfnemict 
2^*w      This  young  man  was  called  Tlacaellec,  Nephew  to  the 
**^'  King,  he  was  the  most  valiant  Captaine  and  greatest  Coun- 

sellor that  ever  the  Mexicans  had,  as  you  shall  see 
hereafter.  Izcoalt  encouraged  by  that  his  Nephew  had  so 
wisely  spoken,  retained  the  people,  saying  they  ahoold 
first  suner  him  to  try  anotner  better  meanes.  Then 
turning  towards  his  Nobilitie,  he  said  unto  them,  Tou 
are  all  heere  my  Kinsmen,  and  the  best  of  Mexico,  he 
that  hath  the  courage  to  carrie  a  message  to  the  Tnpnne- 
cans,  let  him  rise  up.  They  looked  one  upon  anocher, 
but  no  man  stirred  nor  ofiFered  himselfe  to  the  word. 
Then  this  young  man  Tlacaellec  rising,  offered  himsdfe 
to  mcy  sayinc;,  that  seeing  hee  must  die,  it  did  impart 
little  whether  it  were  to  day  or  to  morrow :  for  what  reason 
should  hee  so  carefully  preserve  himselfe  ?  he  was  thcfrfeie 
readie,  let  him  command  what  he  pleased.  And  although 
all  held  this  for  a  rash  attempt,  yet  the  King  resolved  to 
send  him,  that  he  might  thereon  understand  the  will  and 
disposition  of  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco  and  of  his  people ; 
holding  it  better  to  hasten  his  Nephewes  death,  then  to 
hazard  the  honour  of  his  Common-weale.  Tlacaellec  beti^ 
readie,  tooke  his  way,  and  being  come  to  the  Guards^ 
who  had  commandement  to  kill  any  Mexicans  that  came 
towards  them,  by  cunning  or  otherwise:  hee  perswaded 
them  to  suffer  him  to  passe  to  the  King,  who  wondred 
to  see  him,  and  hearing  his  Ambassage,  which  was  to 
demand  peace  of  him  under  honest  conditions,  answered 
that  he  would  impart  it  to  his  subjects,  willing  him  to 
rcturnc  the  next  day  for  his  answere.  Then  Tlacadlec 
[III.  V.  demanded  a  pasport,  yet  could  he  not  obtaine  any,  but 

toil.]  ^hat  he  should  use  his  best  skill:  with  this  he  returned 
to  Mexico,  giving  his  words  to  the  guards  to  relume. 
And  although  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco  desired  peace, 
being  of  a  milde  disposition,  yet  his  Subjects  did  so  incense 
him,  as  his  answer  was  open  warre.     The  which 
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heard  by  the  Messenger,  he  did  all  his  King  commanded 
him,  declaring  by  this  ceremony,  to  give  armes,  and 
annointing  the  King  with  the  unction  of  the  dead,  that  in 
his  Kings  behalfe  he  did  defie  him.  Having  ended  all, 
the  King  of  Azcapuzalco  suffering  himselfe  to  be  anointed 
and  crowned  with  Feathers,  giving  goodly  armes  in 
recompence  to  the  Messenger,  wishing  him  not  to  returne 
by  the  Pallace  gate,  whereas  many  attended  to  cut  him  in 
peeces,  but  to  goe  out  secretly  by  a  little  false  Posteme 
that  was  open  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  Pallace.  This 
yong  man  did  so,  and  turning  by  secret  waies,  got  away 
in  safetie  in  sight  of  the  Guards,  and  there  defied  them,  Cerewmiis 
saying,  Tapanecans  and  Azcapuzalcans,  you  doe  your  ^fi^f^^- 
office  ill,  understand  you  shall  all  dye,  and  not  one 
Tapanecan  shall  remaine  alive.  In  the  meane  time  the 
Guards  fell  upon  him,  where  he  behaved  himselfe  so 
valiantlv,  that  he  slew  some  of  them :  and  seeing  many 
more  of  them  come  running,  he  retired  himselfe  gallantly 
to  the  Citie,  where  he  brought  newes,  that  warre  was 
proclaimed  with  the  Tapanecans,  and  that  he  had  defied 
their  King. 

The  dene  being  knowne  to  the  Commons  of  Mexico,  Of  the  ham 
they  came  to  the  Kine,  according  to  their  accustomed  ^^^^^^ 
cowardise,  demanding  leave  to  depart  the  Citie,  holding  ^jXrw^^w 
their  ruine  certaine.     The  King  did  comfort  and  incourage  ^^^  ^ffkg  ' 
them,  promising  to  give  them  libertie  if  they  vanquished  victmi  tkey 
their  enemies,  willing  them  not  to  feare.     The  people  «*^«^^ 
replied.     And  if  we  be  vanquished,  what  shall  wee  doe?        -^'  '^' 
Itwee  be  overcome,  (answered  the  King)  we  will  be  bound 
presently  to  yeelde  our  selves  into  your  hands  to  suffer 
death,  eate  our  flesh  in  your  dishes  and  be  revenged  of  us. 
It  shall  be  so  then  (say  thejr)  if  you  loose  the  victorie,  and 
if  you  obtaine  the  victone,  we  doe  presently  offer  our 
selves  to  be  your  Tributaries,  to  labour  in  your  houses, 
to  sowe  your  ground,  to  carrie  your  armes  and  baggage 
when  you  goe  to  the  warres  for  ever,  wee  and  our 
descenaants  after  us.     These  accords  made  betwixt  the 
People  and  the  Nobilitie  (which  they  did  after  fully  per- 
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forme,  either  willingly  or  by  constraint,  as  they  bad 
womised)  the  King  named  for  his  Captaine  GencraU 
Tlacaellec :  the  whole  Campe  was  out  in  order,  and  into 
squadrons,  giving  the  places  of  (^ptaines  to  the  most 
valiant  of  his  kinsfolkes  and  fi-iends:  then  did  he  make 
them  a  goodly  speech,  whereby  he  did  greatly  inanirage 
them,  bemg  now  well  prepared,  charging  all  men  to  obey 
the  commandement  of  the  General!  whom  he  had 
appointed :  he  divided  his  men  into  two  parts,  command- 
ing the  most  valiant  and  bardie,  to  give  the  first  charge 
with  him,  and  that  all  the  rest  shouM  remaine  with  ue 
King  Izcoalt,  untill  they  should  see  the  first  assaile  their 
enemies.  Marching  then  in  order,  they  were  discovered 
by  them  of  Azcapuzalco,  who  presently  came  furiously 
forth  the  Citie,  carrying  great  riches  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Armes  of  great  value,  as  those  which  had  the  Empire  of 
Tke  Bsitmli.  all  that  Countrie.  Izcoalt  gave  the  signall  to  nittaile, 
with  a  little  Drumme  he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  and 
presently  they  raised  a  generall  showt,  cryii^,  Mexico, 
Mexico,  they  charged  the  Tapanecans,  and  although  they 
were  fiure  more  in  number,  yet  did  they  definite  them,  and 
force  them  to  retire  into  their  Citie,  then  advanced  they 
which  remained  behinde,  crying  Tlacaellec,  Victorie, 
Victorie,  all  sodainly  entred  the  Citie,  where  (by  the 
Kings  commandement)  they  pardoned  not  any  man,  no 
not  old  men,  women,  nor  children,  for  they  slew  them 
all,  and  spoiled  the  Citie  being  very  rich.  And  not 
content  herewith,  they  followed  them  that  fled,  and  were 
retired  into  the  craggie  rockes  of  the  Sierres  or  necrt 
Mountaines,  striking  and  making  a  great  slaughter  of 
them.  The  Tapanecans  being  retired  to  a  Mountatat 
cast  downe  their  Armes,  demanding  their  lives,  and 
offering  to  serve  the  Mexicans,  to  give  them  Lands  and 
Gardens,  Stone,  Lime  and  Timber,  and  to  hold  them 
alwayes  for  their  Lords.  Upon  this  condition  Tlacadkc 
retired  his  men  and  ceased  the  battaile,  granting  them 
their  lives  upon  the  former  conditions,  which  they  did 
solemnely  sweare.     Then  they  returned  to  Azcapuzakoi» 
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and  so  with  their  rich  and  victorious  spoiles  to  the  Citie 
of  Mexico.  The  day  following  the  King  assembled  the 
Nobilitie  and  the  People,  to  whom  hee  laid  open  the 
accord  the  Commons  had  made,  demanding  of  them,  if 
they  were  content  to  persist  therein :  the  Commons  made 
answer,  that  they  had  promised,  and  they  had  well 
deserved  it,  and  therefore  they  were  content  to  serve  them 
perpetually.  Whereupon  they  tooke  an  oath,  which  since 
they  have  kept  without  contradiction. 

This  done,  Izcoalt  returned  to  Azcapuzalco  (by  the 
advise  of  his  Counsell)  he  divided  all  the  Lands  and  Goods 
of  the  conouered  among  the  conquerors,  the  chiefest  part 
fell  to  the  King,  then  to  Tlacaellec,  and  after  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nobles,  as  they  best  deserved  in  the  Battaile.  They 
also  gave  Land  to  some  Plebeans,  having  behaved  them- 
selves valiantly;  to  others  they  distributed  the  Pillage, 
making  small  account  of  them  as  of  cowards.  They 
appointed  Lands  in  common  for  the  quarters  of  Mexico, 
to  every  one  his  part,  for  the  Service  and  Sacrifices  of  their 
Gods.  This  was  the  order  which  afterwards  they  alwayes 
kept,  in  the  division  of  the  Lands  and  spoiles  of  those  Dhiswt  0/ 
they  had  vanquished  and  subdued.  By  this  meanes  they  ^^• 
of  Azcapuzalco  remained  so  poore,  as  they  had  no  Lands 
left  them  to  labour,  and  (wnich  was  worse)  they  tooke 
their  King  fi-om  them,  and  all  power  to  choose  any  other 
then  him  of  Mexico. 

Although  the  chiefe  Citie  of  the  Tapanecanes,  was  that  [III.  v. 
of  Azcapuzalco,  yet  had  they  others  with  their  private  1013. 

Lords,    as   Tucuba   and    Cuvoacan.     These    seeing    the  ^^^'^ 
storme  passed,  would  gladly  that  they  of  Azcapuzalco  had  MixulauU 
renewed  the  warre  against  the  Mexicans,  and  seeing  them  iipmut  tki 
danted,  as  a  Nation  wholly  broken  and  defeated,  they  of  ^^  9f 
Cuyoacan  resolved  to  make  warre  by  themselves ;  to  the  ^J^^' 
which  they  laboured  to  draw  the  other  neighbour  Nations,  ^ 

who  would  not  stirre  nor  quarrell  with  the  Mexicans.  In 
the  meane  time  the  hatred  and  malice  increasing,  they  of 
Cuyoacan  began  to  ill  intreate  the  women  that  went  to 
their  Markets,  mocking  at  them,  and  doing  the  like  to 
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the  men  over  whom  thev  had  power :  for  which  cause  the 
King  of  Mexico  defended,  that  none  of  his  should  goc 
to  Cuyoacan,  and  that  they  should  receive  none  of  t^m 
into  Mexico,  the  which  nuule  them  of  Cuyoacan  resohrc 
wholly  to  warre :  but  first  they  would  provoke  them  bjr 
some  shamefull  scorne,  which  was,  thait  having;  invited 
them  to  one  of  their  solemne  feasts,  after  they  had  made 
them  a  goodlv  Banquet,  and  feasted  them  with  a  gittt 
daunce  a^er  their  manner,  they  sent  them  for  their  fruite, 
womens  apparell,  forcing  them  to  put  it  on,  and  so  to 
retume  home  like  women  to  their  Citie,  reproaching  them, 
that  they  were  cowards  and  effeminate,  and  that  they 
durst  not  take  armes  being  sufficiently  provoked.     Those 
of  Mexico  say,  that  for  revenge  they  did  unto  them  a 
foule    scome,    laying   at    the   gates   of   their   Citie   of 
Cuyoacan   certaine   things  which   smoaked,    by    meanes 
whereof  many  women  were  delivered  before  their  time, 
and  many  fell  sicke.     In  the  end,  all  came  to  open  war, 
and  there  was  a  battaile  foi^ht,  wherein  they  imploml  aO 
their  forces,  in  the  which  TlacaeUec,  by  his  courage  and 
policie  in  warre,  obtained  the  victorie.     For  having  left 
King  Izcoalt  in  fight  with  them  of  Cuyoacan,  he  put 
himselfe    in    ambush    with    some    of    the    most    val^t 
Souldiers,  and  so  turning  about,  charged  them  behinde« 
and  forced  them  to  retire  into  their  Citie.     But  seeii^ 
Temfii.  their  intent  was  to  flie  into  a  Temple  which  was  very 
strong,  he  with   three  other  valiant  Souldiors,   pursued 
them  eagerly,  and  got  before  them,  seising  on  the  TempJe 
and  firing  it,  so  as  he  forced  them  to  flie  to  the  fields, 
where   he   made   a   great   slaughter  of   the   vanquished, 
pursuing  them  two  leagues  into  the  Countrie,  unto  a  littk 
nill,  where  the  vanquished  casting  away  their  weapons. 
and  their  armes  a  crosse,  yeelded  to  the  Mexicans,  aoJ 
with   many  teares  craved  pardon  of  their  overweening 
folly,  in  using  them  like  women,  offering  to  be  their 
slaves :  so  as  m  the  end  the  Mexicanes  did  p)ardon  them. 
Of  this  victory  the  Mexicans  did  carry  away  very  rich 
spoiles  of  Garments,  Armes,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  and 
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rich  feathers,  with  a  great  number  of  Captives.  In  this 
Battaile  there  were  three  of  the  principals  of  Culhuacan 
that  came  to  aide  the  Mexicans,  to  win  honour,  the  which 
were  remarkeable  above  all.  And  since  being  knowne  to 
Tlacaellec,  and  having  made  proofe  of  their  fidelity,  he 

gave  them  Mexican  devises,  and  had  them  alwaves  by 
is  side,  where  they  fought  in  all  places  very  valiantly. 
It  was  apparant  that  the  whole  victory  was  due  to  the 
Generall,  and  to  these  three;  for  among  so  many 
captives  taken,  two  third  parts  were  wonne  by  these  foure, 
which  was  easily  knowne  by  a  policie  they  used:  for 
taking  a  Captive,  they  presently  cut  off  a  little  of  his 
haire,  and  gave  it  to  others,  so  as  it  appeared  that  those 
which  had  their  haire  cut,  amounted  to  that  number, 
whereby  they  wonne  great  reputation  and  feme  of  valiant 
men.  They  were  honoured  as  Conquerours,  giving  them 
good  portions  of  the  spoiles  and  Lands,  as  the  Mexicans 
have  alwaies  used  to  doe,  which  gave  occasion  to  those 
that  did  fight,  to  become  famous,  and  to  win  reputation 
by  Armes. 

The  Nation  of  the  Tapanecans  being  subdued,  the  Oftkiwdm 
Mexicans  had  occasion  to  doe  the  like  to  the  Suchimilcos,  ^V^T^ 
who  (as  it  hath  beene  said)  were  the  first  of  the  seven  ^^xkoMsiA 
Caves  or  linages  that  peopled  this  Land.     The  Mexicans  agaiitst  tki 
sought  not  the  occasion,  although  they  mieht  presume  as  Stuldmkos. 
Conquerours  to  extend  their  limits,  but  the  Suchimilcos  ^^-  "S- 
did  move  them,  to  their  owne  mine,  as  it  happens  to 
men  of  small  judgement  that  have  no  foresight,  who  not 
preventing  the  mischiefe  thev  imagined,  fall  mto  it.    The 
Suchimilcos  held  opinion,  that  the  Mexicans,  by  reason 
of  their  victories  past,  should  attempt  to  subdue  them, 
and  consulted  hereon  among  themselves.     Some  among 
them  thought  it  good  to  acknowledge  them  for  superiours, 
and  to  applaud  their  good  fortune,  but  the  contrary  was 
allowed,  and  they  went  out  to  give  them  battaile :  which 
Izcoalt  the  Kin^^  of  Mexico  understanding;,  he  sent  his 
Generall  TlacaeUec  against  them,  with  his  armie:    the 
battaile  was  fought  in  the  same  field  that  divides  their 
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limits,  which  two  Armies  were  equall  in  men  and  inne$> 
but  very  divers  in  their  order  and  manner  of  fighting; 
for  that  the  Suchimilcos  charged  all  together  on  a  ha^ 
confusedly,  and  Tlacaellec  divided  his  men  into  squadrons 
with  a  goodly  order,  so  as  he  presently  brake  his  enemies, 
forcing  them  to  retire  into  their  Citie,  into  the  which  they 

TmpUpUi.  cntred,  following  them  to  the  Temple  whither  they  fled, 
which  they  fired,  and  forcing  them  to  flye  to  the  Moun- 
taines :  in  the  end  they  brought  them  to  this  point,  that 
they  yeelded  with  their  arme  acrosse.  The  GeneraO 
Tlacaellec  returning  in  jg^reat  triumph,  the  Priests  went 
forth  to  receive  him,  with  their  musicke  of  Flutes,  and 
giving  incense.  The  chiefe  Captaines  used  other 
Ceremonies  and  shewes  of  joy,  as  they  had  beene 
accustomed  to  doe,  and  the  King  with  all  the  troupe  went 
to  the  Temple  to  give  thankes  to  their  false  god. 

The  day  following,  the  King  Izcoalt  went  unto  the 

[III.  ▼.  Citie  of  Suchimilco,  causing  himselfe  to  be  swome  King 

"o"4-]  of  the  Suchimilcos :  and  for  their  comfort  he  promised  to 

doe  them  good.     In  token  whereof  he  commanded  them 

Cmuij  msiii.  to  make  a  great  Cawsey  stretching  from  Mexico  to 
Suchimilco,  which  is  foure  leagues,  to  the  end  there  mi^ 
be  more  commerce  and  tramcke  among  them.  Which 
the  Suchimilcos  performed,  and  in  short  time  the  Mexican 
government  seemed  so  good  unto  them,  as  they  held  them- 
selves happy  to  have  changed  their  King  and  Common- 
weale.  Some  neighbours  pricked  forward  by  cnvie,  or 
feare,  to  their  mines,  were  not  yet  made  wise  by  others 
miseries. 

Cmtkvsca.  Cuitlavaca  was  a  Citie  within  the  Lake :  which  though 

the  name  and  dwelling  be  changed,  continueth  yet.  They 
were  active  to  swim  in  the  Lake,  and  therefore  they 
thought  they  might  much  indomage  and  annoy  the 
Mexicans  by  water,  which  the  King  understanding,  he 
resolved  to  send  his  Armie  presently  to  fight  against  mem. 
But  Tlacaellec  little  esteeming  this  warre,  holding  it  dis- 
honorable to  lead  an  Armie  against  them,  made  offer  to 
conquer  them  with  the  children  onely :  which  he  performed 
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in  this  manner :  he  went  unto  the  Temple  and  drew  out 
of  the  Covent  such  children  as  he  thought  fittest  for  the  CUidrenin 
action,  fi-om  tenne  to  eighteene  yeares  of  age,  who  knew  ^  C^«^- 
how  to  guide  their  Boates,  or  Canoes,  teaching  them 
certaine  pollicies.  The  order  they  held  in  this  warre,  was, 
that  he  went  to  Cuitlavaca  with  his  children,  where  by 
his  pollicie  he  pressed  the  enemy  in  such  sort,  that  he 
made  them  to  flye ;  and  as  he  followed  them,  the  Lord  of 
Cuitlavaca  met  him  and  yeelded  unto  him,  himselfe,  his 
Citie,  and  his  people,  and  by  this  meanes  he  stayed  the 
pursuite.  The  children  returned  with  much  spoyle,  and 
many  Captives  for  their  Sacrifices,  being  solemnely  Captivgs 
received  with  a  great  Procession,  Musicke  and  Perfumes,  sacrificed. 
and  thev  went  to  worship  their  gods,  in  taking  of  the 
earth  which  they  did  eate,  and  drawing  bloud  from  the 
forepart  of  their  legs  with  the  Priests  Lancets,  with  other 
superstitions  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  in  the 
like  solemnities.  The  children  were  much  honored  and 
encouraged,  and  the  King  imbraced  and  kissed  them,  and 
his  kinsmen  and  allies  accompanied  them.  The  bruite 
of  this  victory  ranne  throughout  all  the  Countrie,  how 
that  Tlacaellec  had  subdued  the  Citie  of  Cuitlavaca  with 
children :  the  news  and  consideration  whereof  opened  the 
eyes  of  those  of  Tcscuco,  a  chiefe  and  very  cunning 
Nation  for  their  manner  of  life:  So  as  the  Kins  of 
Tescuco  was  first  of  opinion,  that  they  should  subject 
themselves  to  the  King  of  Mexico,  and  invite  him 
thereunto  with  his  Citie.  Therefore  by  the  advise 
of  his  Counsell,  they  sent  Ambassadours  good  Orators 
with  honorable  presents,  to  ofiFer  themselves  unto  the 
Mexicans,  as  their  Subjects,  desiring  peace  and  amity, 
which  was  graciously  accepted;  but  by  the  advise  of 
Tlacaellec  he  used  a  Ceremony  for  the  eflFecting  thereof, 
which  was,  that  those  of  Tescuco  should  come  forth  armed 
against  the  Mexicans,  where  they  should  fight,  and 
presently  yeelde,  which  was  an  act  and  ceremony  of  warre, 
without  any  effusion  of  bloud  on  either  side.  Thus  the 
King  of  Mexico  became  soveraigne  Lord  of  Tescuco,  but 
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he  tooke  not  their  King  fi-om  them,  but  made  him  of  his 
Privie  Counsell;  so  as  they  have  alwaies  maintaiiied 
themselves  in  this  manner  untill  the  time  of  Moce^um 
the  second,  during  whose  raigne  the  Spaniards  entrcd. 
Having  subdued  the  Land  and  Citie  of  Tescuco,  Mexico 
remained  Lady  and  Mistris  of  all  the  Lands  and  Cities 
about  the  Lake,  where  it  is  built.  Izcoalt  having  enjoyed 
IrxMlisJistk.  this  prosperi tie,  and  raigned  twelve  veares,  dyed,  leaving 
the  Realme  which  had  beene  eiven  him,  much  augmented 
by  the  valour  and  counsell  of  his  Nephew  Tlacaellec 
Oftkifift  Forasmuch  as  the  election  of  the  new  Kin^,  belonged 

^^y  to  foure  chiefe  Electors,  and  to  the  King  of  l^scuco,  and 
M^M^  the  King  of  Tacubu,  by  espedaU  privflec^:  Tlaarflec 
tkifirsffthst  assemblra  these  six  personages,  as  he  that  had  the 
«Mr.  soveraigne  authority,  and  havmg^  propounded  the  matter 

Ck^.  16.  yj^xo  them,  they  made  choise  of  Motefuma,  the  first  of 
that  name,  Nephew  to  the  same  Tlacaellec.  His  elcctioB 
was  very  pleasmg  unto  them  all,  by  reason  whereof^  they 
made  most  solemne  feasts,  and  more  stately  then  the 
former.  Presently  after  his  election  they  conducted  him 
to  the  Temple  with  a  ereat  traine,  where  before  the 
divine  harth  (as  they  call  it)  where  there  is  continual!  fire, 
they  set  him  in  his  royall  throane,  putting  upon  him  h» 
royall  ornaments.  Being  there,  the  King  drew  bloud 
Gngm$  from  his  cares  and  legs  with  a  Griffons  talons,  which  was 

^^^'  the  Sacrifice  wherein  the  divell  delighted  to  be  honoured. 

The  Priests,  Ancients,  and  Captaines,  made  their  Ormtionss 
all  congratuling  his  election.     They  were  accustomed  in 
their  elections  to  make  great  Feasts  and  Dances,  where 
BktutfmU      they  wasted  many  lights.     In  this  Kings  time  the  custome 
Svtliisk  was  brought  in,  that  the  King  should  goe  in  person  to 

nutiiMti$9.  make  warre  in  some  Province,  and  bring  Captives  to 
solemnize  the  feast  of  his  Coronation,  and  for  the  solemne 
Sacrifices  of  that  day.  For  this  cause  King  Motepima 
went  into  the  Province  of  Chalco,  who  had  declared  them- 
selves his  enemies :  from  whence  (having  fought  valiantly) 
he  brought  a  great  number  of  Captives,  whereof  he  Sd 
make   a    notable    Sacrifice    the    day   of   his   Coronation, 
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although  at  that  time  he  did  not  subdue  all  the  Province 
of  Chalco,  being  a  verie  warlike  Nation.     Manie  came 
to  this  Coronation  from  divers  Provinces,  as  well  neere 
as  farre  ofF,  to  see  the  feast,  at  the  which  all  commers  were 
verie  bountifully  entertained  and  clad,  especially  the  poore, 
to  whom  they  gave  new  garments.     For  this  cause  they 
brought  that  day  into  the  Citie,  the  Kings  tributes,  with  P^»^ 
a  goodly  order,  which  consisted  in  Stuffes  to  make  Gar-  ^^*^^^9' 
ments  of  all  sorts,  in  Cacao,  Gold,  Silver,  rich  Feathers, 
great  burthens  of  Cotton,  Cucumbers,  sundrie  sorts  of 
Pulses,  numy  kindes  of  Sea  fish,  and  of  the  fresh  water,  [HI.  ▼. 
great  store  of  Fruits,  and  Venison  without  number,  not  '^'5- 

reckoning  an  infinite  number  of  Presents,  which  other 
Kings  and  Lords  sent  to  the  new  King.  All  this  Tribute 
marched  in  order  according  to  the  Provinces,  and  before 
them  the  Stewards  and  receivers  with  divers  markes  and 
Ensienes,  in  very  goodly  order:  so  as  it  was  one  of  the 
goodliest  things  of  the  fi»st,  to  see  the  entrie  of  the 
Tribute.  The  King  being  crowned,  he  imploied  himselfe 
in  the  conquest  of  many  Provinces,  and  for  that  he  was 
both  valiant  and  vertuous,  he  still  increased  more  and 
more,  using  in  all  his  affaires  the  counsell  and  industrie 
of  his  Generall  Tlacaellec,  whom  he  did  alwaies  love  and 
esteeme  very  much,  as  he  had  good  reason.  The  warre 
wherein  he  was  nK>st  troubled  and  of  greatest  difficultie, 
was  that  of  the  Province  of  Chalco,  wherein  there 
happened  great  matters,  whereof  one  was  very  remarke- 
able;  which  was,  that  they  of  Chalcas,  had  taken  a 
brother  of  Mote^umaes  in  the  warres,  whom  they  resolved 
to  choose  for  their  King,  asking  him  verie  curteously,  if  he 
would  accept  of  this  charge.  He  answered  (after  much 
importunitie,  stiU  persisting  therein)  that  if  they  ment 
plainely  to  choose  nim  for  their  King,  they  should  plant 
\n  the  Market-place,  a  Tree  or  very  high  stake,  on  the 
top  whereof,  tney  should  make  a  litde  scafiFold,  and 
meanes  to  mount  unto  it.  The  Chalcas  supposing  it  had 
beene  some  ceremonie  to  make  himselfe  more  apparant, 
presently  effected  it:   then  assembling  all  his  Mexicans 
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about  the  stake,  he  went  to  the  top  with  a  ^biid  of 
flowers  in  his  hand,  speaking  to  his  men  in  this  ouniier, 
HirrMf  Q  valiant  Mexicans,  these  men  will  choose  me  for  their 
^^^'^^  King,  but  the  gods  will  not  permit,  that  to  be  a  King  I 
shomd  commit  anv  treason  against  my  Countrie,  but 
contrariwise,  I  will  that  you  leame  by  me,  tlttt  it 
behooveth  us  rather,  to  indure  death,  then  to  aide  our 
enemies.  Saying  these  words,  he  cast  himseUe  downe, 
and  was  broken  m  a  thousand  peeces,  at  which  spectade, 
the  Chalcas  had  so  great  horror  and  despite,  that  presentlj 
they  fell  upon  the  Mexicans  and  slew  diem  all  with  their 
Lances,  as  men  whom  they  held  too  proud  and  inexonble, 
saying,  they  had  divellish  hearts.  It  chanced  the  night 
following,  the^  heard  two  Owles  making  a  moumfuD  cry, 
which  they  did  interpret  as  an  unfortunate  signe,  and  a 
presage  of  their  neere  destruction,  as  it  succeeded :  fer 
King  Motefuma  went  against  them  in  person  with  aD 
his  power,  where  he  yanquished  them,  and  ruined  all  their 
kingdome :  and  passing  oeyond  the  Mountaine  Meaade, 
he  conquered  still  even  unto  the  North  Sea.  Then 
retumii^  towards  the  South  Sea,  he  subdued  many  Pko- 
yinces ;  so  as  he  became  a  mighty  King :  all  by  the  hdpe 
and  counsel!  of  Tlacaellec,  who  in  a  manner  conquered  aD 
the  Mexican  Nation.  Yet  he  held  an  opinion  (the  which 
was  confirmed)  that  it  was  not  behoovefuU  to  conquer 
TImusUs  to  the  Province  of  Tlascalla,  that  the  Mexicans  might  haye 
^*^»  ^  a  fix)nticr  enemy,  to  keepe  the  youth  of  Mexico  in  ezefdse 
Rmi!^^  and  allarmc:  and  that  they  might  have  numbers  of 
Captives  to  Sacrifice  to  their  Idols,  wherein  they  did  waste 
(as  hath  beene  said)  infinite  numbers  of  men,  which  should 
be  taken  by  force  in  the  wars.  The  honor  must  be  given 
to  Mote^uma,  or  to  speak  truly,  to  Tlacaellec  his  Gcnerdl, 
for  the  good  order  and  pollicy  setled  in  the  Realme  of 
Mexico,  as  also  for  the  Counsels  and  goodly  enterprises^ 
which  they  did  execute :  and  likewise  for  the  number  of 
Judges  and  Magistrates,  being  as  well  ordered  there,  as 
in  any  Common-weale ;  yea,  were  it  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  Europe.     This  King  did  also  greatly  incrcMe  die 
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Kings  house,  giving  it  great  authoritie,  and  appointing 
many  and  sundry  Officers,  which  served  him  with  great 
pompe  and  ceremony.  He  was  no  lesse  remarkable 
touching  the  devotion  and  service  of  his  Idols,  increasing 
the  number  of  his  Ministers,  and  instituting  new 
ceremonies,  whereunto  he  carried  a  great  respect. 

He  built  that  great  Temple  dedicated  to  their  god  Great  Temph 
Vitziliputzli,  whereof  is  spoken  in  the  other  Booke.    He  ^^'r^  . 
did  Sacrifice  at  the  dedication  of  this  Temple,  a  great  ^^^^^^ 
number  of  men,  taken  in  sundry  victories :  finally,  injoy- 
ing  his  Empire  in  j^eat  prosperitie,  he  fell  sicke,  and 
died,  having  raigned  twentie  eight  yeares,  unlike  to  his 
successor  Ticocic,  who  did  not  resemble  him,  neither  in 
valour  nor  in  £ood  fortune. 

The  foure  Deputies  assembled  in  counsell,  with  the  ^^  Tkcael 
Lords  of  Tescuco   and  Tacuba,   where  Tlacaellec  was  iTj^^''^ 
President    in    the   election,    where   by   all    their   voices  ^thiiitcim 
Tlacaellic  was  chosen,  as  deserving  this  charge  better  then  aniditdes  of 
any    other.     Yet    he    refused    it,    perswadmg    them    by  Tuock. 
pertinent  reasons,  that  they  should  choose  another,  saying,  ^^^'  '7- 
that  it  was  better,  and  more  expedient  to  have  another 
King,  and  he  to  be  his  instrument  and  assistant,  as  he 
had  beene  till  then,  and  not  to  lay  the  whole  burthen 
upon  him,  for  that  he  held  himselte  no  lesse  bound  for 
the  Common-weale,  then  if  he  were  King;    seeming  to 
him,  though  he  were  not  King,  yet  in  a  manner,  that  he 
commanded  Kings,  sufiFering  him  to  carry  certaine  markes, 
as  a  Tiara  or  ornament  for  tne  head,  which  belonged  onely  Fltsim&tuM 
to  themselves:  as  in  a  Comedie  he  deserves  most  com- 
mendation, that  represents  the  personage   that  imports 
most.     In  recompence  of  his  modesty,  and  for  the  respect 
which  the  Mexican  Electors  bare  him,  they  demanded  of 
Tlacaellec  (that  seeing  he  would  not  raigne)  whom  hee 
thought  most  fit:   Whereupon  he  gave  his  voycc  to  a 
Sonne  of  the  deceased  King,  who  was  then  very  young, 
called  Ticocic :  but  they  replied,  that  his  shoulders  were 
very  weake  to  bcare  so  heavic  a  burthen.      Tlacaellec 
answered,  that  his  was  there  to  helpe  him  to  beare  the 
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burthen,  as  he  had  done  to  the  deceased:   by  meaoes 

whereof,  they  tooke  their  resolution,  and  Ticodc  was 

chosen,  to  whom  were  done  all  the  accustomed  ceremonies. 

[III.  ▼.  Thev  pierced  his  nosthrils,  and  for  an  ornament  put  an 

■^■^•]  Emerald  therein:   and  for  this  reason,  in  the  Mezicao 

\^^        Bookes,  this  King  is  noted  by  his  nosthrils  pierced.     Hcc 

differed  much  from  his  Father  and  Predecessor,  being 

noted  for  a  coward,  and  not  valiant.     He  went  to  make 

warre  for  his  Coronation,  in  a  Province  that  had  rebdied, 

where  hee  lost  more  of  his  owne  men  then  hee  tooke 

captives;    vet  he  returned  saving,  that  he  brought  the 

number  ot   captives  required   for  the   Sacrifice   of  lus 

Gnt>nation,    and    so    hee    was    crowned    with    great 

solemnitic.     But  the  Mexicans  discontented  to  have  a 

King  so  little  disposed  to  warre,  practised  to  hasten  his 

Kmgp9imii.  death  by  poison.     For  this  cause  he  continued  not  above 

foure  yeeres  in  the  Kingdome.     But  this  losse  was  wdl 

repaired  by  a  Brother  of  the  deceased,  who  was  also  toone 

to  great  Motefuma,  called  Axayaca,  who  was  likewi« 

chosen  by  the  advice  of  Tlacaellec,  wherein  hee  happened 

better  then  before. 

Oftkidisik9f      Now  was  Tlacaellec  very  old,  who  by  reason  of  his 

^j?v^v^V^  age,  was  carried  in  a  chaire  upon  mens  shoulders,  to  assist 

^Jxin^atke    ^^  counsell  when  businesse  required.     In  the  end  he  ftS^ 

seventh  Kiwg    sicke,  when  as  the  King  (who  was  not  yet  crowned)  did 

0/the  visit  him  often,  shedding  many  teares,  seeming  to  loose 

MexuMi.       in  him   his   Father,   and   the  Father  of  his  Countrey. 

CAsf.  18.       Tlacaellec  did  most  affectionately  recommend  his  childfeo 

unto  him,  especially  the  eldest,  who  had  shewed  himseUe 

valiant  in  the  former  warres.     The  King  promised  to 

have  regard  unto  him,  and  the  more  to  comfort  the  oU 

man,  in  his  presence  hee  fi^ave  him  the  charge  and  en^nes 

of  Captaine  Generall,  with  all  the  preheminences  of  his 

Father ;  wherewith  the  old  man  remained  so  weU  satisfied, 

as  with  this  content  he  ended  his  daycs. 

The  Mexicans  made  his  Funerall  as  the  Founder  of 
that  Empire,  more  sumptuous  and  stately,  then  they  had 
done  to  any  of  their  former  Kings.     And  presently  after 
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Axayaca  (to  appease  the  sorrow  which  all  the  people  of 
Mexico  shewed  for  the  death  of  their  Captaine)  resolved 
to  make  the  voyage  necessary  for  his  Coronation.  He 
therefore  led  his  Armie  with  great  expedition  into  the 
Province  of  Tequantepec,  two  hundred  leagues  from 
Mexico,  where  he  gave  battell  to  a  mighty  Army,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  men  assembled  together,  as  well  out 
of  that  Province,  as  from  their  Neighbours,  to  oppose 
themselves  against  the  Mexicans.  The  first  of  his  Campe 
that  advanced  himselfe,  to  the  combate  was  the  King 
himselfe,  defying  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  made  shew 
to  flye  when  they  charged  him,  untill  hee  had  drawne 
them  into  an  Ambuscadoe,  where  many  Souldiers  lay 
hidden  under  straw,  who  suddenly  issued  forth,  and  they 
which  fled,  turned  head:  so  as  they  of  Tiquantepec 
remayned  in  the  midst  of  them,  whom  they  charged 
furiously,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  them :  and  follow- 
ing their  victone,  they  razed  their  Citie  and  Temple,  Ttqmmtepic 
punishing  all  their  Neighbours  rigorously.  Then  went  '*^*''- 
they  on  farther,  and  without  any  stay,  conquered  to 
Guatuko,  the  which  is  a  Port  at  this  day  well  knowne  in  Gmualn. 
the  South  Sea.  Axayaca  returned  to  Mexico  with  great 
and  rich  spoiles,  where  he  was  honourably  crowned,  with 
sumptuous  and  stately  preparation  of  Sacrifices,  Tributes, 
and  other  things,  whither  many  came  to  see  his  Corona- 
tion. The  Kings  of  Mexico  received  the  Crowne  from 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Tescuco,  who  had  the  prehemi- 
nence.  Hee  made  many  other  Enterprises,  where  he 
obtained  great  victories,  being  alwaves  the  first  to  leade 
the  Armie,  and  to  charge  the  enemie;  by  the  which  he 
purchased  the  name  of  a  most  valiant  Captaine :  and  not 
content  to  subdue  strangers,  he  also  suppressed  his 
Subjects  which  had  rebeUed,  which  never  any  of  his 
Predecessors  ever  could  doc,  or  durst  attempt.  Wee  have 
alreadie  shewed  how  some  seditions  of  Mexico  had 
divided  themselves  from  that  Common-weale,  and  built 
a  Citie  neere  unto  them,  which  they  called  Tlatelulco, 
whereas  now  Saint  Jaques  is. 
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These  being  revolted,  held  a  faction  apart,  and  enacaaed 

and  multiply^  much,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Kings 

of  Mexico,  nor  to  veeld  them  obedience.     The  King 

Axayaca  sent  to  advise  them,  not  to  live  divided,  but 

being  of  one  bloud,  and  one  people,  to  joyne  together, 

and  acknowledm  the  King  of   Mexico:   wherupon  the 

Lord  of  Tlatelulco  made  an  answer  ful  of  pndc  and 

disdaine,  defying  the  King  of  Mexico,  to  single  combate 

with  himselfe:    and  presently  mustred  his  men,  com- 

numdine  some  of  them  to  hide  themselves  in  the  weeds 

of  the  Lake ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  Mexicmns,  he 

conrunanded  them  to  take  the  shapes  of  Ravens,  Geese, 

and  other  Beasts,  as  Frogges,  ana  such  like,  suppoainff 

by  this  meanes  to  surprize  the  Mexicans  as  they  sbcmld 

passe  by  the  wayes  and  cawsies  of  the  Lake.     Having 

knowledge  of  this  defie,  and  of  his  Adversaries  poUde, 

he  divided  his  Armie,  giving  a  part  to  his  Generally  the 

Sonne   of  Tlacaellec,   commanding   him   to  charge   thb 

Ambuscadoe,  in  the  Lake ;   and  hee  with  the  rest  of  hb 

people,  by  an  unfrequented  way,  went  and   inaunpcd 

before   Tlateliilco.     Presendy   he   called   him   who    had 

defied  him,  to  performe  his  promise,  and  as  the  two  Lords 

of  Mexico,  and  Tlatelulco  advanced,  they  commanded 

their  subjects  not  to  moove,  untill  they  had  seene  who 

should  bee  Conquerour,  which  was  done,  and  preaenthr 

^•^  the  two  Lords  cncountrcd  valiantly,  where  having  fought 

^^^^'  long,  in  the  end  the  Lord  of  Tlatelulco  was  forced  to 
turne  his  backe,  being  unable  to  indure  the  furious  charge 
of  the  King  of  Mexico.  Those  of  Tlatelulco  seeing  thar 
Captaine  flye,  fainted,  and  fled  likewise,  but  the  Mexicans 
following  them  at  the  hceles,  charged  them  furiously^  yet 
the  Lord  of  Tlatelulco  escaped  not  the  hands  of  Axayica ; 
for  thinking  to  save  himselfe,  hee  fled  to  the  top  of  the 
Temple,  but  Axayaca  followed  him  so  neere,  as  hee  seised 

[III.  ▼.  on  him  with  great  force,  and  threw  him  fix)m  the  top  to 

><»70  the  bottome,  and  after  set  fire  on  the  Temple,  and  the 

w"*        Citic. 

Whilcst  this  passed  at  Tlatelulco,  the  Mexican  GenenJl 
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was  very  bote  in  the  revenge  of  those  that  pretended  to 
defeat  him  by  policie ;  and  after  hee  had  forced  them  to 
yeeld,  and  to  cry  for  mercy,  the  Generall  said  he  would  not 
pardon  them,  until!  they  had  first  performed  the  Offices  of 
those  figures  they  represented,  and  therefore  hee  would 
have  them  cry  like  Frogges  and  Ravens,  every  one 
according  to  the  figure  which  he  had  imdertaken,  else 
they  had  no  composition :  which  thing  he  did  to  mocke 
them  with  their  owne  policie.  Feare  and  Necessitie  bee 
perfect  Teachers,  so  as  they  did  sing  and  cry  with  all  the 
dififercnces  of  voices  that  were  commanded  them,  to  save 
their  lives,  although  they  were  much  grieved  at  the  sport 
their  enemies  made  at  them.  They  say  that  unto  this 
day,  the  Mexicans  use  to  jeast  at  the  Tlatelulcans,  which 
they  beare  impatiently,  when  they  put  them  in  minde  of 
this  singing  and  crying  of  beasts.  King  Azayaca  tooke 
pleasure  at  this  scorne  and  disgrace,  and  presently  after 
they  returned  to  Mexico  with  great  joy.  This  King  was 
esteemed  for  one  of  the  best  that  had  commanded  in 
Mexico.     Hee  reigned  eleven  yeeres. 

Among  the  foure  Electors  that  had  power  to  choose  Of  th  dads 
whom  they  pleased  to  be  King,  there  was  one  endued  vfAutzMltke 
with  many  perfections,  named  Autzol.     This  man  was  ^^p^l^f 
chosen  by  the  rest,  and  this  election  was  very  pleasing  q^^\^ 
to  all  the  people :  for  besides  that  he  was  valiant,  all  held  Tki  PktMn 
him  courteous  and  afiFable  to  every  man,  which  is  one  of  unj  cais  Mm 
the  chiefe  qualities  required  in  them  that  command,  to  Tipekstxj, 
purchase  love  and  respect.     To  celebrate  the  Feast  of  his 
Coronation,   hee   resolved   to   make  a  Voyage,   and   to 
punish  the  pride  of  those  of  Quaxulatlan,  a  very  rich  and  QuaxMktk9 
plentiful!  Province,  and  at  this  day  the  chiefe  of  New 
Spaine.     They  had  robbed  his  Officers  and  Stewards,  that 
carried   the  Tribute  to  Mexico,  and  therewithal!  were 
rebelled.     There  was  great  difficultie  to  reduce  this  Nation 
to  obedience,  lying  in  such  sort,  as  an  arme  of  the  Sea 
stopt  the  Mexicans  passage:   to  passe  the  which  Aut2X)l 
(with  a  strange  device  and  industry)  caused  an  Iland  to  be 
made  in  the  water,  of  faggots,  earth,  and  other  nutter; 
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by  meanes  whereof,  both  hee  and  his  men  might 
to  the  enemie,  where  givine  them  battel!,  he  conquered 
them,  and  punished  them  at  nis  pleasure.  Then  returned 
he  unto  Mexico  in  triumph,  and  with  great  riches,  to  bee 
crowned  King,  according  to  their  custome.  Autzol 
extended  the  limits  of  his  Kingdome  farre,  by  many 
Conquests,  even  unto  Guatimalia,  which  is  three  hundred 
leagues  from  Mexico.  Hee  was  no  lesse  liberall  then 
vanant:  for  when  as  the  Tributes  arrived  which  (as  I 
have  said)  came  in  great  abundance,  hee  went  forth  of  his 
Palace,  gathering  together  all  the  People  into  one  phoe, 
then  commanded  he  to  bring  all  the  Tributes,  which  be 
divided  to  those  that  had  need.  To  the  poore  he  gave 
Stuffes  to  make  them  apparell,  and  meate,  and  whatsoever 
they  had  need  of  in  great  abundance,  and  things  of  value, 
as  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  and  Feathers,  were  divided 
amongst  the  Captaines,  Souldiers,  and  Servants  of  his 
House  according  to  every  mans  merit.  This  Autzol  was 
likewise  a  great  Politician,  hee  pulled  downe  the  houses 
ill  built,  and  built  others  very  sumptuous. 

It  seemed  unto  him  that  the  Citie  of  Mexico  had  too 
little  water,  and  that  the  Lake  was  very  muddie,  and 
therefore  hcc  resolved  to  let  in  a  great  course  of  water, 
which  they  of  Cuvoacan  used.  For  this  cause  hee  caDed 
the  chiefe  man  of  the  Citie  unto  him,  beeing  a  fiunous 
Sorcerer,  having  propounded  his  meaning  unto  him :  the 
Sorcerer  wished  him  to  bee  well  advised  what  he  did,  being 
a  matter  of  great  difficultie,  and  that  he  understood,  if 
hee  drew  the  River  out  of  her  ordinary  course,  making  it 
passe  to  Mexico,  hee  would  drowne  the  Citie.  The  Eng 
supposed  these  excuses  were  but  to  frustrate  the  effect  of 
his  Designe,  being  therefore  in  choler,  he  dismissed  him 
home,  and  a  few  dayes  after  he  sent  a  Provost  to  Cuyoacaa, 
Fm^m  to  take  this  Sorcerer:  who  having  understanding  for 
S$refrfr^$r  what  intent  the  Kings  Officers  came,  he  caused  diem  to 
^  enter  his  house,  and  then  he  presented  himselfe  unto  them 
in  the  forme  of  a  terrible  Eagle,  wherewith  the  Provost 
and  his  companions  being  terrified,  they  returned  without 
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taking  him.  Autzol  incensed  herewith  sent  others,  to 
whom  he  presented  himselfc  in  forme  of  a  furious  Tigre, 
so  as  they  durst  not  touch  him.  The  third  came,  and  they 
found  him  in  the  forme  of  a  horrible  Serpent,  whereat  thev 
were  much  afraid.  The  King  mooved  the  more  with 
these  doings,  sent  to  tell  them  of  Cuyoacan,  that  if  they 
brought  not  the  Sorcerer  boxmd  unto  him,  hee  woxild 
raze  their  Citie.  For  feare  whereof,  or  whether  it  were 
of  his  owne  free  will,  or  being  forced  by  the  people,  he 
suffered  himselfe  to  be  led  to  the  King,  who  presently 
caused  him  to  bee  strangled,  and  then  did  he  put  his 
resolution  in  practice,  forang  a  channell  whereby  the  water 
might  passe  to  Mexico,  whereby  he  brought  a  great 
current  of  water  into  the  Lake,  which  they  brought  with 
great  Ceremonies  and  Superstitions,  having  Priests  casting 
Incense  along  the  bankes,  others  sacrificed  Quailes,  and 
with  the  bloud  of  them  sprinkled  the  channell  bankes, 
others  sounding  of  Comets,  accompanied  the  water  with 
their  Musicke.  One  of  the  chiefe  went  attired  in  a  habit 
like  to  their  Goddesse  of  the  water,  and  all  saluted  her, 
saying,  that  she  was  welcome.  AH  which  things  are 
painted  in  the  Annalls  of  Mexico :  which  Booke  is  now  MexicM 
at  Rome  in  the  holy  Library,  or  Vatican,  where  a  Father  JmuMsmtk 
of  our  Company,  that  was  come  from  Mexico,  did  see  it,  ^^^- 
and  other  Histories,  the  which  he  did  expound  to  the 
Keeper  of  his  Holinesse  Library,  taking  great  delight  to  [III.  ▼. 
understand  this  Booke,  which  before  hee  could  never  com-  '^"8 

prehend.  Finally,  the  water  was  brought  to  Mexico,  but 
It  came  in  such  abundance,  that  it  had  wel-neere  drowned 
the  Citie,  as  was  foretold :  and  in  effect  it  did  mine  a 
great  part  thereof,  but  it  was  presently  prevented  by  the 
mdustry  of  Autzol,  who  caused  an  issue  to  bee  made  to 
draw  forth  the  water:  by  meanes  whereof  hee  repajnred 
the  buildings  that  were  fallen,  with  an  exquisite  wcnice, 
being  before  but  poore  Cottages.  Thus  he  left  the  Citie 
invironed  with  water,  like  another  Venice,  and  very  well 
built :  he  reigned  eleven  yeeres,  and  ended  with  the  last 
and  greatest  Successor  of  all  the  Mexicans. 
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Of  the  Election  of  great  Montezuma,  the  last 
King  of  Mexico:  his  pompe  and  manner  of 
government,  prodigious  fore- warnings,  of  his 
mine,  and  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

|Hen  the  Spaniards  entred  New  Spaine,  being  in 
the  yeere  of  our  Lord  151 8.  Mote9uina  second 
of  that  name,  was  the  last  Kiiijg  of  the  Mexicans, 
I  say  the  last,  although  thev  of  Mexico,  after  his  death, 
chose  another  King,  yea,  in  tne  life  of  the  same  Motefuma, 
whom  they  declared  an  enemv  to  his  Countrey,  as  wee 
shall  see  hereafter.  But  he  that  succeeded  him,  and  he 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquesse  de  Valle,  had 
but  the  names  and  titles  of  Kings,  for  that  the  Kingdome 
was  in  a  manner  all  yeelded  to  the  Spaniards :  so  as  with 
reason  we  account  Mote^xuna  for  the  last  King,  and  so 
hee  came  to  the  period  of  the  Mexicans  power  and  great- 
nesse,  which  is  admirable  beeinjg^  happened  among 
Barbarians.  For  this  cause,  and  for  that  this  was  the 
season,  that  God  had  chosen  to  reveale  unto  them  the 
knowledge  of  his  Gospell,  and  the  Kingdome  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  will  relate  more  at  large  the  Acts  of  Motefuma, 
then  of  the  rest. 

Before  he  came  to  be  King,  hee  was  by  disposition,  very 
grave  and  stayed,  and  ^ake  little,  so  as  when  he  gave  his 
opinion  in  the  privy  Counsell,  whereas  he  assisted,  his 
speeches  and  discourses  made  every  one  to  admire  him, 
so  as  even  then  he  was  feared  and  respected.  He  retyred 
himselfe  usually  into  a  Chappell,  appointed  for  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Vitzliputzli,  where  they  said  their  IdoU  spake 
unto  him ;  and  for  this  cause  hee  was  held  very  relipous 
and  devout.  For  these  perfections  then,  being  most 
noble  and  of  great  courage,  his  election  was  short  and 
easic,  as  a  man  upon  whom  all  mens  eyes  were  fixed,  as 
worthy  of  such  a  charge.     Having  intelligence  of  this 
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election,  he  hid  himselfe  in  this  Chappell  of  the  Temple, 
whether  it  were  by  judgement  (apprehending  so  heavy 
and  hard  a  burthen)  as  to  governe  such  a  people,  or  rather, 
as  1  beleeve,  through  hypocrisie,  to  shew  that  hee  desired 
not  Empery :  In  the  end  they  found  him,  leading  him  to 
the  place  of  Councell,  whither  they  accompanied  him  with 
all  possible  joy :  he  marched  with  such  a  gravity,  as  they 
all  said  the  name  of  Motef uma  agreed  very  well  with  his 
nature,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  an  angry  Lord.  The 
Electors  did  him  great  reverence,  giving  him  notice,  that 
hee  was  chosen  King :  from  thence  hee  was  led  before  the 
hearth  of  their  Gods,  to  give  Incense,  where  he  offered 
Sacrifices  in  drawing  bloud  from  his  eares,  and  the  calves 
of  his  legs,  accordmg  to  their  custome.  They  attyred 
him  with  the  Royall  ornaments,  and  pierced  the  gristle  of 
his  nosthrils,  hanging  thereat  a  rich  Emerald,  a  barbarous 
and  troublous  custome :  but  the  desire  of  rule,  made  all 
paine  light  and  easie.  Being  seated  in  his  Throne,  hee 
gave  audience  to  the  Orations  and  Speeches  that  were 
made  unto  him,  which  according  unto  their  custome  were 
eloquent  and  artificiall. 

The  first  was  pronounced  by  the  King  of  Tescuco,  Kingvf 
which  being  preserved,  for  that  it  was  lately  delivered,  1*^^^ 
and  very  worthy  to  bee  heard,  I  will  set  it  downe  word  by  ^^^^^ 
word,  and  thus  hee  said :  The  concordance  and  unitie  of 
voyces  upon  thy  election,  is  a  sufficient  testimonie  (most 
noble  young  man)  of  the  happinesse  the  Realme  shall 
receive,  as  well  deserving  to  be  commanded  by  thee,  as 
also  for  the  generall  applause  which  all  doe  shew  by 
meancs  thereof.     Wherein  they  have  great  reason,  for  the  MexuM 
Empire  of  Mexico  doth  alreadie  so  farre  extend  it  sclfc,  grMusu. 
that  to  governe  a  World,  as  it  is,  and  to  beare  so  heavie 
a  burthen,  it  requires  no  lesse  dexteritie  and  courage, 
then  that  which  is  resident  in  thy  firme  and  valiant  heart, 
nor  of  lesse  wisdome  and  judgement  then  thine.     I  see 
and  know  plainly,  that  the  migntie  God  loveth  this  Citic,  Tyirttimm 
seeing  hee  hath  given  understanding  to  choose  what  was  9fG9dmd^ 
fit.     For  who  wQl  not  beleeve  that  a  Prince,  who  before  Himfem. 
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his  Reigne  had  pierced  the  nine  Vaults  of  Heaven,  should 
not  likewise  now  obtaine  those  thinn  that  are  earthlj  to 
relieve  his  people,  aiding;  himselfe  wiui  his  best  judgemcm, 
being  thereunto  bound  by  the  dutie  and  charge  of  a  King? 
Who  will  likewise  beleeve  that  the  great  courage  wh^li 
thou  hast  alwayes  valiantly  shewed  in  matters  ot  import* 
ance,  should  now  fkile  thee  in  matters  of  greatest  need? 
Who  will  not  perswade  himselfe  but  the  Mexiam  Eoqnrc 
is  come  to  the  height  of  their  Sovereignties  seeing  the 
Lord  of  things  created  hath  imparted  so  great  graces  unto 
thee,  that  with  thy  looke  onely  thou  brwdest  admiratioo 
in  them  that  behold  thee?  Rejoyce  then,  O  happie  Land, 
to  whom  the  Creator  hath  given  a  Prince,  as  a  nrme  Pilbr 
to  support  thee,  which  mall  bee  thy  Father  and  thy 
defend  by  whom  thou  shalt  be  succoured  at  need,  who 
will  bee  more  then  a  brother  to  his  subjects,  for  his  piecic 
f^'P  OJki.  and  demencie.  Thou  hast  a  King,  m^o  in  regard  of  hb 
estate  is  not  inclined  to  delights,  or  will  lye  stretched  out 
upon  his  bed,  occupied  in  pleasures  and  vices,  but  cos- 
trariwise  in  the  middest  of  his  sweet  and  pleasant  sleep, 
he  will  suddenly  wake  for  the  care  he  must  have  over 
thee,  and  will  not  feele  the  taste  of  the  most  savourie 
meats,  having  his  spirits  transported  with  the  imaffinatioo 
of  thy  good.  Tell  me  then  (O  happie  Realme)  if  I  have 
not  reason  to  say  that  thou  oughtest  rejoyce,  having 
foimd  such  a  King:  And  thou  noble  young  man,  and 
oiu-  most  mightie  Lord,  be  confident,  and  of  a  good 
couram,  that  seeing  the  Lord  of  things  created  hath  given 
thee  this  charge,  hce  will  also  give  thee  force  and  coungc 
to  manage  it :  and  thou  mayest  well  hope,  that  hee  which 
in  times  past  hath  used  so  great  bountie  towards  thee, 
will  not  now  deny  thee  his  greater  gifts,  seeing  he  hath 
given  thee  so  great  a  charge,  which  1  wish  thee  to  enjoy 
many  yeeres.  King  Mote^uma  was  very  attentive  to  this 
Discourse :  which  being  ended,  they  say  hee  was  so 
troubled,  that  endevounng  thrice  to  answere  hini^  hee 
could  not  spcakc,  being  overcome  with  teares,  which  jojr 
and  content  doe  usually  cause,  in  signe  of  great  humility. 
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In  the  end  being  come  to  himselfe,  he  spake  briefly,  I  were  Mpuzumas 
too  blind,  good  King  of  Tescuco,  if  I  did  not  know,  that  «w«^'- 
what  th<Hi  hast  spoken  unto  me,  proceeded  of  meere 
favour,  it  pleaseth  you  to  shew  me,  seeing  among  so  many 
noble  and  valiant  men  within  this  Realme,  you  have  made 
choice  of  the  least  sufficient :  and  in  truth,  I  find  my  selfe 
so  incapeable  of  a  char^  of  so  great  importance,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  doe,  but  to  beseech  the  Creatour  of  all 
created  things,  that  hee  will  favour  mee,  and  I  intreate 
you  all  to  pray  unto  him  for  me.  These  words  uttered, 
hee  beganne  againe  to  weepe. 

He  that  in  nis  election  made  such  shew  of  humilitv  and  How  Mote- 
mildnesse,    seeing    himselfe    King,    began    presently    to  f^fn^^rdena 
discover    his    aspiring    thoughts.      The    first    was,    hee  ^  4^^^ 
commanded  that  no  plebeian  should  serve  in  his  house,  rftkiwamk 
nor  beare  any  Royal  Office,  as  his  Predecessors  had  used  made  far  ki$ 
til  then ;   blaming  them  that  would  be  served  by  men  of  Cofwatm. 
base  condition,  commanding  that  all  the  noble  and  most  S^*  Alt- 
famous  men  of  his  Realme  should  live  within  his  Palace,  tkifyU. 
and  exercise  the  Offices  of  his  Court,  and  House.    Where- 
unto  an  old  man  of  great  authoritie  (who  had  somtimes 
bin  his  Schoolemaster)  opposed  himselfe,  advising  him, 
to  be  careful  what  he  did,  and  not  to  thrust  himselfe  into 
the  danger  of  a  great  inconvenience,  in  separating  himselfe 
from  the  vulgar  and  common  people,  so  as  they  should 
not  dare  to  looke  him  in  the  race,  seeing  themselves  so 
rejected  by  him.     He  answered,  that  it  was  his  resolution, 
and  that  he  would  not  allow  the  Plebeians  thus  to  goe 
mingled  among  the  Nobles,  as  they  had  done,  saying,  that 
the  service  they  did,  was  according  to  their  condition,  so 
as  the  Kings  got  no  reputation,  and  thus  he  continued 
firme  in  his  resolution.     Hee  presently  commanded  his 
Counsell  to  dismisse  all  the  Plebeians  nx)m  their  charges 
and  offices,  as  well  those  of  his  Houshold  as  of  his  Court, 
and  to  provide  Knights,  the  which  was  done.     After  hee 
went  in  person  to  an  enterprize  necessary  for  his  Corona- 
tion.    At  that  time  a  Provmcc  lying  farre  oflf  towards  the 
North  Ocean,  was  revolted  from  the  Crown,  whither  he 
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led  the  flower  of  his  people,  well  appointed.     There  he 
warred  with  such  valour  and  dextentie,  that  in  the  end 
hee  subdued  all  the  Province,  and  punished  the  Rebels 
severely,  returning;  with  a  great  number  of  Captives  tor 
the  Sacrifices,  and  many  other  spoyks.     All  the  Cities 
made  him  solemne  receptions  at  his  returne,  and  the 
Lords  thereof  gave  him  water  to  wash,  performing  the 
offices  of  servants,  a  thing  not  used  by  anv  of  his  Pre- 
decessors.    Such  was  the  feare  and  respect  they  bare  him. 
In  Mexico,  they  made  the  Feasts  of  his  Coronation  with 
great  preparations  of  Dances,  Comedies,  Banquets,  Lights 
and  other  inventions  for  many  dayes.     And  there  came 
so  great  a  wealth  of  Tributes  from  all  his  Coimtreyes,  that 
strangers   unknowne  came   to   Mexico,   and   their   very 
enemies  resorted  in  great  numbers  disguised  to  see  these 
Feasts,  as  those  of  Tlascalla,  and  Mechovacan :  the  which 
Mote^uma  having  discovert,  he  commanded  thev  should 
be  lodged  and  gently  intreated,  and  honoured  as  his  owne 
person.     He  also  made  them  goodly  Galleries  like  unto 
his  owne,  where  they  might  see  and  behold  the  Feasts. 
So  they  entred  by  night  to  those  Feasts,  as  the  King 
himselfe,   making   their  Sports  and   Maskes.     And  for 
that  I  have  made  mention  of  these  Provinces,  it  shall  not 
be  from  the  purpose  to  understand,  that  the  Inhabitants 
of    Mechovacan,    Tlascalla,    and    Tapeaca,  would    never 
yeeld  to  the  Mexicans,  but  did  alwayes  fight  valiantly 
against    them :    yea,    sometimes    the    Mechovacans    did 
vanquish  the  Mexicans,  as  also  those  of  Tapeaca  did.     In 
which  place,  the  Marc^ucssc  Don  Fcrrand  Cortes,  after 
that  hee  and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  Mexico,  pre- 
tended to  build  their  first  Citie,  the  which  hee  called 
SegtratUla  (^s    I    well    remember)    Segure    dela    Frontiere:     But 
FrmtUre.      this    peopling   continued    little:    for    having   afterwards 
reconquered  Mexico,  all  the  Spaniards  went  to  inhabite 
there.     To  conclude,   those  of  Tapeaca,  Tlascalla,   and 
Mechovacan,     have     beene     alwayes    enemies     to     the 
Mexicans;  although   Motc^uma  said  unto  Cortes,   that 
hee  did  purposely  forbeare   to  subdue  them;   to  have 
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occasion  to  exercise  his  men  of  warre,  and  to  take  numbers 
of  captives. 

This  King  laboured  to  bee  respected,  yea,  to  be  wor-  Of  the 
shipped  as  a  God.     No  Plebeian  might  looke  him  in  the  ^^^-«^«^  ^' 
fiice  :  if  he  did,  he  was  punished  with  death  :  he  did  never  ^^J^f 
set  his  foot  on  the  ground,  but  was  alwayes  carried  on  chaf.  %%, 
the  shoulders  of  Noblemen ;  and  if  he  lighted,  they  laid  HU  fnud 
rich  Tapistrie  whereon  hee  did  goe.     When  hee  made  '^^• 
any  Voyage,  hee  and  the  Noblemen  went  as  it  were  in  [III.  ▼. 
a  rarke  *  compassed  in  for  the  nonce,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^      J°*°' 
people  went  without  the  Parke,  environing  it  in  on  every    9r  ^^^^ 
side ;   hee  never  put  on  a  garment  twice,  nor  did  eate  or 
drinke  in  one  vessell  or  £sh  above  once;    all  must  be 
new,  giving  to  his  attendants  that  which  had  once  served  HisBheraTttu 
him :    so  as  commonly  they  were  rich  and  sumptuous. 
Hee  was  very  carefull  to  have  his  Lawes  observed.     And 
when  he  returned  victor  from  any  warre,  hee  fained  some- 
times  to  goe  and   take   his  pleasure,   then   would   hee 
disguise  himselfe,  to  see  if  his  people  (supposing  hee  were 
absent)  would  omit  any  thing  of  the  feast  or  reception : 
If  there  were  any  excesse  or  defect,  hee  then  did  punish  Hissivmtii. 
it  rigorously.    And  also  to  discover  how  his  Ministers  did 
execute  their  Offices,  hee  often  disguised  himselfe,  offering  Htsf^BeUu 
gifts  and  presents  to  the  Judges,  provoking  them  to  doe  "fi  «"»• 
in-justice.    If  they  offended,  tney  were  presently  punished 
with    death,    without    remission    or   respect,    were    they 
Noblemen,  or  his  Kinsmen  ;  yea,  his  owne  Brethren.    Hee 
was  little  conversant  with  his  people,  and  seldome  seene, 
retyring  himselfe  most  commonly  to  care  for  the  govern- 
ment  of   his   Realme.     Besides   that,    he   was   a   great 
Justicier  and  very  Noble,  he  was  very  valiant  and  happy, 
by  meanes  whereof,  hee  obtayned  great  victories,  and 
came   to  this  greatnesse,   as   is  written   in   the   Spanish 
Histories,  whereon  it  sccmes  needlesse  to  write  more.     I 
will  onely  have  a  care  hereafter  to  write  what  the  Books 
and  Histories  of  the  Indies  make  mention  of ;  the  which 
the    Spanish   Writers    have    not   observed,    having    not 
sufficiently  understood  the  secrets  of  this  Countrey,  the 
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which  arc  things  very  worthy  to  be  knownc,  as  wc  shiO 
see  hereafter. 

It  chanced  that  Motefunu  having  reiffned  many  jrccrts 
in  great  prosperitie,  and  so  puft  up  in  his  conceit,  as  he 
caused  himsetfe  to  be  served  and  feared,  yea  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  God,  that  the  Almighty  Lord  began  to 
chastice  him,  and  also  to  admonish  him,  sufFering  eves 
the  very  Devils  whom  he  worshipped,  to  tell  him  these 
heavy  tydings  of  the  mine  of  nis  Kingdome,  and  to 
torment  him  by  Visions,  which  had  never  beene  seene; 
wherewith  hee  remayned  so  melancholy  and  troubled,  as 
he  was  void  of  judgement. 

The  Idoll  of  those  of  Cholola,  which  they  caDed 
Quetzacoalt,  declared,  that  a  strange  P^^plc  came  to 
possesse  his  Kingdomes.  The  King  of  Tescuco  (who 
was  a  great  Magitian,  and  had  conference  with  the  DeviO) 
came  one  day  at  an  extraordinary  houre  to  visit  Mote9uma, 
assuring  him  that  his  Gods  had  told  him,  that  there  were 
great  losses  preparing  for  him,  and  for  his  whole  Reakne : 
many  Witches  and  Sorcerers  went  and  declared  as  much, 
amon&^st  which  there  was  one,  did  very  particularly  (ore- 
tell  him  what  should  happen :  and  as  hee  was  with  him 
hee  told  him  that  the  pulses  of  his  feete  and  hands  failed 
him.  Motcfuma  troubled  with  these  newes,  conunandcd 
all  those  Sorcerers  to  be  apprehended :  but  they  vanished 
presently  in  the  Prison,  wherewith  he  grew  into  such  s 
rage,  that  he  might  not  kill  them,  as  hee  put  their  wives 
and  children  to  death,  destroying  their  Houses  and 
Families.  Seeing  himselfc  importuned  and  troubled  with 
these  advertisements,  hee  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
his  Gods :  and  for  that  cause  hee  laboured  to  bring  a  huge 
stone,  thereon  to  make  great  Sacrifices :  For  the  effectii^ 
whereof  hee  sent  a  great  number  of  people  with  Engiiis 
and  Instruments  to  bring  it :  which  they  could  by  no 
meancs  moove,  although  (being  obstinate)  they  had 
broken  many  Instruments.  But  as  they  strove  still  to 
raise  it,  they  heard  a  voyce  joyning  to  the  stone,  which 
said  they  laboured  in  vainc,  and  that  they  should  not 
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raise  it,  for  that  the  Lord  of  things  created  would  no 
more  suffer  those  things  to  be  done  there;  Motefiuna 
understanding  this,  commanded  the  Sacrifice  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  place,  and  they  say  the  voyce  spake  againe : 
Have  I  not  told  you,  that  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
of  things  created,  that  it  should  bee  done  ?  and  that  you 
may  well  know  that  it  is  so,  I  will  suffer  my  selfe  to  bee 
transported  a  little,  then  after  you  shall  not  moove  mee. 
Which  happened  so  indeed,  for  presently  they  carried  it 
a  small  distance  with  great  facilitie,  then  afterwards  they 
could  not  moove  it,  till  that  after  many  Prayers,  it  suffered 
it  selfe  to  bee  transported  to  the  entry  of  the  Citie  of 
Mexico,  where  suddenly  it  fell  into  the  Lake,  where  seek- 
ing for  it,  they  could  not  find  it,  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  in  the  same  place  from  whence  they  had  remooved 
it,  wherewith  they  remayned  amazed  and  confounded. 

At  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the  Element  a  great  Proi&gUs  or 
flame  of  fire,  very  bright,  in  the  forme  of  a  Pyramide,  DevilUsk 
which  beganne  to  appeare  at  midnight,  and  went  still  ^^^^'^'* 
mounting  untiU  the  Sunne  rising  in  the  morning,  where 
it   stayed   at   the   South,   and   then   vanished  away.     It 
shewed  it  selfe  in  this  sort  the  space  of  a  whole  yeere,  and 
ever  as  it  appeared  the  people  cast  forth  great  ores  as 
they  were  accustomed,  beleeving  it  was  a  presaig^e  of  great 
misfortune.     It  happened  also  that  fire  tooke  the  Temple, 
when  as  no  body  was  within  it,  nor  neere  unto  it,  neyther 
did  there  fall  any  lightning  or  thunder:  whereupon  the 
Guards  crying  out,  a  number  of  people  ranne  with  water, 
but  nothing  could  helpe,  so  as  it  was  all  consumed ;   and 
they  say  the  fire  seem«l  to  come  forth  of  pieces  of  timber, 
which  kindled  more  by  the  water  that  was  cast  upon  it. 
There  was  a  Comet  seene  in  the  day  time,  running  from  A  Comet  Sy 
the  West   to   the  East,   casting  an  infinite   number  of  ^. 
sparkles,  and  they  say  the  forme  was  like  to  a  long  tayle, 
having  three  heads. 

The  great  Lake  betwixt  Mexico  and  Tescuco,  without 
any  winde,  earthquake,  or  any  other  apparant  signe,  began 
sudainly  to  swell,  and  the  waves  grew  in  such  sort,  as  all 
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the  buildings  neere  unto  it  fell  downe  to  the  ground. 
They  say  at  that  time  they  heard  many  voices,  as  of  a 

[III.  ▼.  woman  in  paine,  which  said  sometimes,  O  my  children,  the 

^^^^'i  time  of  vour  destruction  is  come :  and  other  whiles  it  aid, 

O  my  children,  whither  shall  I  carry  vou  that  you  perish 

Mmiun.  not  utterly?  There  appeared  likewise  many  Monstcn 
with  two  heads,  which  being  carried  before  the  Kins« 
sudainly  vanished.  There  were  two  that  exceeded  SH 
other  Monsters,  being  very  strange;    the  one  wai,  the 

Pr9£ghm  Fishers  of  the  Lake  tooke  a  Bird  as  Bigge  as  a  Crane,  and 
of  the  same  colour,  but  of  a  strange  and  unseene  forme. 
They  carried  it  to  Mote^uma,  who  at  that  time  wis  in 
the  pallace  of  teares  and  mourning,  which  was  all  hanged 
with  blacke ;  for  as  he  had  many  Pallaces  for  his  recreatioa, 
so  had  he  also  others  for  times  of  afBiction,  wherewith 
he  was  then  heavily  charged  and  tormented,  by  remsoo  of 
the  threatnings  his  gods  nad j^i ven  him  by  these  sorrow- 
full  advertisements.  The  Fishers  came  about  nooot 
setting  this  Bird  before  him,  which  had  on  the  top  of  his 
head  a  thing  bright  and  transparent,  in  forme  of  a 
Looking-glasse,  wherein  he  did  behold  a  warlike  Nation 
comming  fi-om  the  East,  armed,  fighting,  and  killing.  He 
called  his  Divines  and  Astronomers  (whereof  there  was 
a  great  number)  who  having  seene  these  things,  and  not 
able  to  yeelde  any  reason  of  what  was  demand^  of  them, 
the  Bird  vanished  away,  so  as  it  was  never  more  scene: 
whereupon  Motc^uma  remained  very  heavy  and  sorrow- 
full.  The  other  which  happened,  was  a  Laborer,  who 
had  the  report  of  a  very  honest  man ;  he  came  unto  him, 
telling  him,  that  being  the  day  before  at  his  worke,  a 
great  Eagle  flew  towards  him,  and  tooke  him  up  in  his 
talents,  without  hurting  him,  carrying  him  into  a  certmine 
Cave,  where  it  left  him ;  The  Eagle  pronouncing  these 
words.  Most  mighty  Lord,  I  have  brought  him  whom 
thou  hast  commanded  mc :  This  Indian  Laborer  looked 
about  on  every  side,  to  whom  he  spake,  but  he  saw  no 
man.  Then  he  heard  a  voyce  which  said  unto  him, 
Doost  thou  not  know  this  man,  whom  thou  seest  Ijring 
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upon  the  ground?  and  looking  thereon,  he  perceived  a 

man  to  lye  very  heavy  asleepe,  with  royall  ensignes,  flowers 

in  his  hand,  and  a  staffe  ofperfumes  burning,  as  they  are 

accustomed  to  use  in  that  Country :  whom  the  Labourer 

beholding,  knew  it  was  the  great  King  Motefuma,  and 

answered  presently :  Great  Lord,  this  resembles  our  King 

Motezuma.     The  voice  said  againe.  Thou  sayest  true, 

behold  what  he  is,  and  how  hee  lies  asleepe,  carelesse 

of  the  great  miseries  and  afflictions  prepared  for  him.     It 

is  now  time  that  he  pay  the  great  number  of  offences 

he  hath  done  to  God,  and  that  he  receive  the  punishment 

of  his  tyrannies,  and  great  pride,  and  yet  thou  secst  how 

carelesse  he  lyes,  blinde  in  his  owne  miseries,  and  without 

any   feeling.     But   to   the   end   thou   maiest   the   better 

see  him,  take  the  stafl^e  of  perfumes  he  holds  burning 

in  his  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  face,  thou  shalt  then  finde 

him    without    feeling.      The    poore    laborer    durst    not 

approach  neere  him,  nor  doe  as  he  was  commanded,  for 

the  great  feare  they  all  had  of  this  King.     But  the  voice 

said.  Have  no  feare,  for  I  am  without  comparison  greater 

than  this  King,  I  can  destroy  him,  and  defend  him,  doe 

therefore    what    I    command    thee.      Whereupon     the 

Laborer  tooke  the  staflFe  of  perfumes  out  of  the  Kings 

hand,  and  put  it  burning  to  his  nose,  but  he  moved  not, 

nor  shewed  any  feeling.     This  done,  the  voice  said  unto 

him,  that  seeing  he  had  found  the  King  so  sleepie,  he 

should  goe  awake  him,  and  tell  him  what  he  had  seene. 

Then  the  Eagle  by  the  same  commandement,  tooke  the 

man  in  his  talents,  and  set  him  in  the  same  place  where 

he  found  him,  and  for  accomplishment  of  that  which  he 

had  spoken  he  came  to  advertise  him.     They  say,  that  ^^^^f^^ 

Motezuma  looking  on  his  face,  found  that  he  was  burnt,  rJ^led^tki 

the  which  he  had  not  felt  till  then,  wherewith  he  con-  Sfsmards 

tinued  exceeding  heavie  and  troubled.  nmw/  h  Mi 

In  the  foureteenth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Motefunut,  ^^fjjf**^ 

which  was  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1517.  there  appeared  j^^^ggggimf  j^ 

in  the  North  Sea,  Shippes,  and  men  landing,  whereat  the  anttkem. 

Subjects  of  Motezuma  wondred  much,  and  desirous  to  Ck4if  24. 
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learne,  and  to  be  better  satisfied  what  they  were,  they 
went  aboord  in  their  Canoes,  carrying  many  refreshingt 
of  meates  and  stufFes  to  make  apparrell,  upon  colour  to 
sell  them.  The  Spaniards  received  them  into  their 
Shippes,  and  in  exchange  of  their  victuals  and  sluffes, 
which  were  acceptable  unto  them,  they  gave  them  chftines 
of  false  Stones,  red,  blew,  ereene,  and  yellow,  iriiich 
the  Indians  imagined  to  be  precious  stones.  The 
Spaniards  informing  themselves,  who  was  their  King,  and 
of  his  great  power,  dismissed  them,  willing  them  to 
carry  those  Stones  unto  their  Lord,  saying,  taat  for  that 
time  they  could  not  goe  to  him,  but  they  would  prcsetitlj 
returne  and  visite  him.  Those  of  the  coast  west 
presently  to  Mexico  with  this  message,  carrying  the 
representation  of  what  they  had  seene,  painted  on  a 
doath,  both  of  the  Shippes,  Men,  and  Stones  which  they 
had  given  them.  King  Mote^uma  remained  very  pensvc 
with  this  message,  commanding  them  not  to  reveaie  it  to 
any  one.  The  day  following,  ne  assembled  his  Counsell, 
and  having  shewed  them  tne  painted  doathes  and  the 
Chaines,  he  consulted  what  was  to  be  done :  where  it 
was  resolved  to  set  good  watches  upon  all  the  Sea  cottsts, 
to  give  present  advertisement  to  the  King  of  what  they 
should  discover.  The  yeare  following,  which  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  yeare  1518.  they  discovered  a  Fleete 
at  Sea,  in  the  which  was  the  Marquise  of  Valle  Doo 
Fernande  Cortes,  with  his  companions,  newes  which 
much  troubled  Mote^uma,  and  conferring  with  his 
Counsell,  they  all  said,  that  without  doubt,  their  great 
and  auncient  Lord  Queztzalcoalt  was  come,  who  had  said, 
that  he  would  returne  from  the  East,  whither  he  was 
gone.  The  Indians  held  opinion,  that  a  great  Prince  had 
in  times  past  left  them,  and  promised  to  returne.  Of 
the  beginning  and  ground  of  which  opinion  shall  be 
spoken  in  another  place.  They  therefore  sent  five  pria- 
cipall  Ambassadors  with  rich  presents,  to  congratulate  his 
comming,  saying,  they  knew  well  that  their  great  Lord 
Queztzalcoalt  was  come,  and  that  his  servant  Motefium 
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sent  to  visitc  him,  for  so  he  accounted  himselfc.     The 
Spaniards   understood   this   message   by   the   meanes  of 
Marina,  an  Indian  woman  whom  they  brought  with  them 
which   understood   the   Mexican   tongue.     Fernande  de  Cprusoiimt; 
Cortes  finding  this  a  good  occasion  for  his  entry,  com-  ^vimwarsM, 
manded  to  decke  his  Chamber  richly,  and  being  set  in  ^^5f  ^^ 
great  state  and  pompe,  he  caused  the  Ambassadors  to  cwetom 
enter,  who  omitteid  no  shewes  of  humilitie,  but  to  worship  tUsigtusy  then 
him  as  their  god.  Christian 

They  delivered  their  charge,  saying,  that  his  servant  ^f^^J^^^ 
Mote^uma  sent  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  held  the  Country  accorHnr  to 
in  his  name  as  his  Lieutenant,  that  he  knew  well  it  was  these 
the  Topilcin  which  had  beene  promised  them  many  yeares  hepmhiff. 
since,  who  should  returne  againe  unto  them.     And  there- 
fore they  brought  him  such  Garments  as  he  was  wont  to 
weare,  when  he  did  converse  amongst  them,  beseeching 
him   to   accept   willingly  of  them,   offering   him   many 
presents  of  great  value.     Cortes  receiving  the  presents, 
answered,  that  he  was  the  same  they  spake  of,  wherewith 
they   were    greatly    satisfied,    seeing    themselves    to    be 
curteously  received  and  intreated  by  him.     To  conclude, 
the  day  after  this  Ambassage,  all  the  Captaines  and  Com- 
manders of  the  Fleete,  came  unto  the  Admirall,  where 
understanding    the    matter,    and    that    this    Realme    of 
Mote^uma  was  mighty  and  rich,  it  seemed  fit  to  gaine 
the  reputation  of  brave  and  valiant  men  among  this  people, 
and  that  by  this  meanes  (although  they  were  few)  they 
should  be  feared  and  received   into   Mexico.     To  this 
end  they  discharged  all  their  Artillery  from  their  Shippes, 
which  being  a  tning  the  Indians  had  never  heard,  they 
were  amazed,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  them.     Then 
the  Spaniards  beganne  to  defie  them  to  fight  with  them :   Bpepamvtn 
but  the  Indians  not  daring  to  hazard  themselves,  they  litdm, 
did   beate   them   and    intreate   them    ill,   shewing   their 
Swords,  Lances,  Pertuisans,  and  other  armes,  wherewith 
they  did  terrific  them  much.     The  poore  Indians  were 
by  reason  hereof  so  fearefuU  and  amazed,  as  they  changed 
their  opinion,  saying,  that  their  Lord  Topilcin  came  not 
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in  this  troupe,  but  they  were  some  gods  (their  enemiesj 
came  to  destroy  them.  When  as  the  Ambasadon 
returned  to  Mexico,  Motefuma  was  in  the  house  of 
audience ;  but  before  he  would  heare  them,  this  misenbk 
Nudismnsi  man  commanded  a  great  number  of  men  to  be  sacrifiotd 
eSLS^m!!!^  in  his  presence,  and  with  their  bloud  to  sprinkle  the 
*  Ambassadors  (supposing  by  this  ceremony)  which  tfaer 
were  accustomed  to  ooe  in  solemne  Ambassages)  to 
receive  a  good  answer.  But  understanding  the  repoft 
and  information  of  the  manner  of  their  Ships,  Men,  and 
Armes,  he  stood  perplexed  and  confounded :  then  taking 
counsel!  thereon,  he  found  no  better  meanes,  then  to 
labor  to  stop  the  entry  of  these  strangers,  by  Conjuntioiis 
and  Magicke  Arts.  They  had  accustomed  often  to  uat 
this  meanes,  having  great  conference  with  the  Devill,  by 
whose  helpe  they  sometimes  obtained  strange  effects.  Tbcy 
therefore  assembled  together  all  the  Sorcerers,  Magitiaitt» 
and  Inchanters,  who  being  perswaded  by  Mote^uma,  they 
tooke  it  in  charge  to  force  this  people  to  retume  unto 
PmtMsMfts.  ^h^jf  Country.  For  this  consideration,  they  went  to  a 
certaine  place  which  they  thoufi^ht  fit  for  the  invoauioB 
of  their  Devils,  and  practising  their  Arts  (a  thing  worthy 
of  consideration)  Thev  wrougnt  all  they  could ;  but  seeing 
nothing  could  prevaile  against  the  Christians,  they  went 
to  the  King,  telling  him  that  they  were  more  then  mcn« 
for  that  nothing  might  hurt  them,  notwithstanding,  aD 
their  Conjurations  and  Inchantments.  Then  Motepinn 
advised  him  of  another  policie,  that  faining  to  be  vcnr 
well  contented  with  their  comming,  he  commanded  all 
his  Countries  to  serve  these  celestial!  gods  that  were  come 
into  his  Land.  The  whole  people  was  in  great  heaviness 
and  amazement,  and  often  newes  came  that  the  Spanianb 
inquired  for  the  King,  of  his  manner  of  life,  of  his  house 
and  meanes.  He  was  exceedingly  vexed  herewith  :  soint 
of  the  people  and  other  Negromanciers  advised  him  to 
hide  himselfe,  offering  to  place  him  whereas  no  acmtuic 
should  ever  finde  him.  This  seemed  base  unto  him,  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  attend  them,  although   it 
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dying.     In  the  end  he  left  his  Houses  and  rojrall  Pallaces 
to  lodge  in  others,  leaving  them  for  these  gods  as  he  said. 

I  pretend  not  to  intreate  of  the  acts  and  deedes  of  OftU 
the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  New  Spaine,  nor  the  ^^^^ 
strange  adventures  which  happened  unto  them,  nor  of  jJ^]J^* 
the  courage  and  invincible  valour  of  their  Captaine  Don  cAi/.  25. 
Fernando  Cortes :  for  that  there  are  many  Histories  and 
Relations  thereof,  as  those  which  Fernando  Cortes  him- 
selfe  did  write  to  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fift,  although 
they  be  in  a  plaine  stile,  and  iarre  from  arrogancy,  the 
which  doe  give  a  sufficient  testimony  of  what  did  passe, 
wherein  he  was  worthy  of  eternall  memory,  but  onely 
to  accomplish  my  intention:  I  am  to  relate  what  the 
Indians  report  of  this  action,  the  which  hath  not  to  this 
day  beene  written  in  our  vulgar  tongue.  Montefuma 
therefore,  having  notice  of  this  Captains  victories,  that 
he  advanced  for  his  conquest,  that  he  was  confederate 
and  jojmed  with  them  of  Tlascalla,  his  capitall  enemies, 
and  that  he  had  severely  punished  them  of  Cholola  his 
friends,  he  studied  how  to  deceive  him,  or  else  to  trv 
him  in  sending  a  principall  man  unto  him,  attyred  with 
the  lake  ornaments  and  royaU  ensignes,  the  which  should 
take  upon  him  to  be  Mote^uma,  which  fiction  being  dis- 
covered to  the  Marquise  by  them  of  Tlascalla  (who  did 
accompany  him)  he  sent  him  backe,  after  a  milde  and 
gentle  reprehension,  in  seeking  so  to  deceive  him :  where- 
upon Motefuma  was  so  confounded,  that  for  the  feare 
thereof  he  returned  to  his  first  imaginations  and  practises,  [III.  ▼. 
to  force  the  Christians  to  retire,  by  the  invocation  of  «o*3-] 

Conjurers  and  Witches.  And  therfore  he  assembled  a 
greater  number  then  before,  threatning  them,  that  if  they 
returned  without  effecting  what  he  had  given  them  in 
charge,  not  any  one  should  escape,  whereunto  they  all 
promised  to  obey.  And  for  this  cause,  all  the  Devils 
officers  went  to  the  way  of  Chalco,  by  the  which  the 
Spaniards  should  passe,  when  mounting  to  the  top  of  a 
hiU,  Tezcalipuca,  one  of  their  principall  gods,  appeared  Tiztn&fmaA 
unto  them,  as  comming  from  the  Spaniards  campe,  in  the  Otviii-fU. 
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habit  of  Chalcas,  who  had  his  paps  bound  about  d^ 
fold  with  a  cord  of  reedes,  he  came  like  a  man  be»£ 
himselfe,  out  of  his  wits,  and  drunke  with  rage  a 
furie.  Being  come  to  this  troupe  of  Witches  and  Ca 
jurers,  he  stayed,  and  spake  to  them  in  ^reat  cboDe 
Why  come  you  hither?  what  doth  Motecuma  preta 
to  doe  by  your  meanes  ?  He  had  advised  himseUe  ti 
late :  for  it  is  now  determined,  that  his  Kingdome  m 
honour  shall  be  taken  from  him,  with  all  that  he  possewc 
for  punishment  of  the  great  tyrannies  he  hath  commin 
against  his  Subjects,  having  governed  not  like  a  Ln 
but  like  a  traitour  and  tyrant.     The  Inchanters  and  Ca 

{'urers  hearing  these  words,  knew  it  was  their  Iddl,  m 
tumbling  themselves  before  him,  they  presently  buik  hi 
an  Altar  of  Stone  in  the  same  place,  covering  it  vii 
flowers  which  they  gathered  thereabouts,  but  be  contni 
wise,  making  no  account  of  these  things,  began  agaiae  1 
chide  them,  saying :  What  come  you  hither  to  doe,  O  ] 
traitours?  Retume  presently  and  behold  Mexico,  A 
you  may  understand  what  shall  become  thereof.  Ai 
they  say,  that  returning  towards  Mexico  to  behold  it,  th 
did  see  it  flaming  on  fire.  Then  the  Devill  va&iib 
away,  and  they  not  daring  to  passe  any  farther,  gave  oott 
thereof  to  Motezuma,  whereat  he  remained  long  witbs 
speaking,  looking  heavily  on  the  ground ;  then  he  sd£ 
What  shall  we  doe  if  god  and  our  friends  leave  qs»  m 
contrariwise,  they  helpe  and  favour  our  enemies ?  la 
now  resolute,  and  we  ought  all  to  resolve  in  this  poin 
that  happen  what  may,  wee  must  not  flye  nor  hide  « 
selves,  or  shew  any  siene  of  cowardise.  I  ondj  poi 
the  aged  and  infants,  who  have  neither  feete  nor  haadii 
defend  themselves.  Having  spoken  this,  he  hdd  k 
peace,  being  transported  into  an  extasie.  In  the  ead,d 
Marquesse  approaching  to  Mexico,  Motezuma  resohi 
to  make  of  necessity  a  vertue,  going  three  or  fail 
leagues  out  of  the  Citie  to  receive  him  with  a  fEic 
majesty,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  foure  Noblene 
under  a  rich  Canapy  of  Gold  and  Feathers.      Whca  A 
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met,  Motezuma  descended,  and  they  saluted  one  another 
very  curteously.  Don  Fernando  Cortes  said  unto  him, 
that  he  should  not  care  for  any  thing,  and  that  he  came 
not  to  take  away  his  Realme,  nor  to  diminish  his  authority. 
Motezuma  lodged  Cortes,  and  his  companions  in  his 
royall  Pallace,  the  which  was  very  stately,  and  he  himselfe 
lodged  in  other  private  houses.  This  night  the  Souldiers 
for  joy  discharged  their  Artillery,  wherewith  the  Indians 
were  much  troubled,  being  unaccustomed  to  heare  such 
Musicke.  The  day  following,  Cortes  caused  Motezuma 
and  all  the  Nobles  of  his  Court  to  assemble  in  a  great 
Hall,  where  being  set  in  a  high  Chaire,  he  said  unto 
them,  that  he  was  servant  to  a  great  Prince,  who  had 
sent  them  into  these  countries  to  doe  good  workes,  and 
that  having  found  them  of  Tlascalla  to  be  his  friends  (who  GmdfaUng 
complained  of  wrongs  and  greevances  done  unto  them  mtnMed 
daily  by  them  of  Mexico)  he  would  understand  which  "**^- 
of  them  was  in  the  blame,  and  reconcile  them,  that  here- 
after they  might  no  more  afflict  and  warre  one  against 
another:  and  in  the  meane  time,  he  and  his  brethren 
(which  were  the  Spaniards)  would  remaine  still  there 
without  hurting  them  :  but  contrariwise,  they  would  helpe 
them  all  they  could.  He  laboured  to  make  them  all 
understand  this  discourse,  using  his  Interpreters  and 
truchmen.  The  which  being  understood  by  the  King 
and  the  other  Mexican  Lords,  they  were  wonderfully 
well  satisfied,  and  shewed  great  signes  of  love  to  Cortes 
and  his  company.  So  it  is,  that  by  some  occasions,  many 
complaints,  griefes,  and  jealousies  grew  on  either  side. 
The  which  Cortes  finding,  &  that  the  Indians  mindes 
began  to  be  distracted  from  them,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  assure  himselfe,  in  laying  hand  upon  Kmg  Motezuma, 
who  was  seized  on,  and  his  legges  fettered.  Truely  this 
act  was  strange  unto  all  men,  and  like  unto  that  other  of  C«ftr/ic/  am 
his,  to  have  burnt  his  Shippes,  and  shut  himselfe  in  the  '^}f 
midst  of  his  enemies,  there  to  vanquish  or  to  dye.  The  *^*'^* 
mischiefe  was,  that  by  reason  of  the  unexpected  arrival! 
of  Pamphilo  Narvaes  at  the  true  crosse,  drawing  the 
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Country  into  mutiny,  Cortes  was  forced  to  absent  him- 

selfe  from  Mexico,  and  to  leave  poore  Mote^uma  in  die 

hands  of  his  companions,  who  wanted  discretion  nor  hftd 

not  moderation  hke  unto  him :  so  as  they  grew  to  da: 

dissention,  as  there  was  no  meanes  to  pacific  it. 

0ftkidi4tk§f      When  as  Cortes  was  absent  from   Mexico,    he  dot 

MtiZMM^      remayned  his  Lieutenant,  resolved  to  punish  the  Mezkub 

^['^ .        severely,  causing  a  great  number  of  the  Nobilitie  to  be 

l^!^ri9mt    ^^^^  ^^  ^  maske,  which  they  made  in  the  Palace,  the 

§fMixic9,       which  did  so  fiure  exceed,  as  all  the  people  mutined,  and 

ciu^.  26.       in  a  furious  rage,  tooke  Armes  to  be  revenged  and  to 

kill  the  Spaniards.     They  therefore  besieged  them  in  die 

Palace,  pressing  them  so  neere,  that  aU  the   hurt  die 

Spaniards  could  doe  them  with  their  Artillerie  and  Cnwe* 

bowes,  might  not  terrifie  them,  not  force  them  to  retyrt 

from  their  enterprise,  where  they  continued  many  daycs» 

stopping  their  victuals,  not  suffering  any  one  to  enter 

or  issue  forth.     They  did  fight  with  stones,  and  cast  Darts 

after  their  manner,  with  a  kind  of  Lances   like   untp 

Arrowes,  in  the  which  there  are  foure  or  sixe  very  shvpe 

Rasors,  the  which  are  such  (as  the  Histories  report)  tnt 

la^M^rmUs.  in  these  warres,  an  Indian  with  one  blow  of  these  Rasors 

almost  cut  off  the  necke  of  a  Horse,  and  as  they  did  one 

[III.  y.  ^^y  gght  with  this  resolution  and  furie,  the  Spaniards  to 

'®*4J  make  them  cease,  shewed  forth  Mote^uma,  with  an  ocbcr 

of  the  chiefe  Lords  of  Mexico,  upon  the  top  of  a  jrfat- 

forme  of  the  house,  covered  with  the  Targets  of  two 

Souldiers  that  were  with  them.     The  Mexicans  seeing 

their  Lord  Mote^uma,  stayed  with  great  silence.     Then 

Mote^uma  caused  the  Lord  to  advise  them   to  pacific 

themselves,  and  not  to  warre  against  the  Spaniards,  aeeii^ 

that  (he  being  a  prisoner)  it  could  little  profit  him.     The 

which  being  understood  by  a  yong  man,  called  Quicux* 

temoc,  whom  they  now  resolved  to  make  their  King,  hee 

spake  with  a  loud  voyce  to  Motefuma,  willing  hun  to 

retyre  like  a  Villaine,  that  seeing  he  had  beene  such  i 

Coward,  as  to  sufl^er  himselfe  to  bee  taken,  they  were 

no  more  bound  to  obey  him,  but  rather  should  puntifc 
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him  as  he  deserved,  calling  him  Woman  for  the  more 
reproach,  and  then  he  began  to  draw  his  Bowe  and  to 
shoot  at  him,  and  the  people  began  to  cast  stones  at 
him,  and  to  continue  their  combate.  Many  say  that 
Mote^uma  was  then  hurt  with  a  stone,  whereof  hee  dyed. 
The  Indians  of  Mexico  affirme  the  contrarie,  and  that 
hee  dyed  as  I  will  shew  hereafter.  Alvaro,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Spaniards  seeing  themselves  thus  pressed,  gave 
intelligence  to  Captaine  Cortes,  of  the  great  danger  they 
were  m :  who  having  with  an  admirable  dextentie  and 
valour,  given  order  to  Narvaes  affaires,  and  assembled 
the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  hee  returned  with  all  speed 
to  succour  them  of  Mexico,  where  observing  the  time 
the  Indians  rest  (for  it  was  their  custome  in  warre,  to 
rest  every  foiirth  day)  Hee  one  day  advanced  with  great  F$urtk  ia$es 
policy  and  courage,  so  as  both  he  and  his  men  entred  rat  m  warn 
the  Palace,  where  as  the  Spaniards  had  fortified  them- 
selves: they  then  shewed  fiTcat  signes  of  joy,  in  dis- 
charging their  Artillerie.  But  as  the  Mexicans  fury 
incr^ised  (being  out  of  hope  to  defend  themselves)  Cortes 
resolved  to  passe  away  secretly  in  the  night  without 
bruit.  Having  therefore  made  Bridges  to  passe  two 
great  and  dangerous  passages,  about  mid-night  they  issued 
forth  as  secretly  as  they  could,  the  greatest  part  of  his 
people  having  passed  the  first  bridge,  they  were  discovered 
by  an  Indian  woman  before  they  could  passe  the  second, 
who  crycd  out  their  enemies  fled,  at  the  which  voyce  all 
the  people  ranne  together  with  a  horrible  furie :  so  as  in 
passmg  the  second  bridge,  they  were  so  charged  and  piir- 
sued,  as  there  remayned  above  three  hundred  men  skine  300. 
and  hurt  in  one  place ;  where  at  this  day  there  is  a  small  SfMUrds  ksi 
Hermitage,  which  they  unproperly  call  of^  Martyrs.  Many 
Spaniards  (to  preserve  the  gold  and  jewels  which  they  had 
gotten)  perished,  and  others  staying  to  carry  it  away,  were 
taken  by  the  Mexicans,  and  cruelly  sacrificed  to  their 
Idols.  The  Mexicans  found  King  Mote^uma  dead,  and 
wounded  as  they  say  with  Poniards,  and  they  hold  opinion 
that  that  night  the  Spaniards  slue  him  with  other  Noble- 
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men.  The  Marquesse  in  his  Relation  sent  to  tbe 
Emperor,  writes  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Mcxkaos 
kill^  him  that  night  with  a  sonne  of  Mote^nia,  wfakk 
he  led  with  him  amongst  other  Noblemen,  saving,  tktf 
all  the  treasure  of  gold,  stones,  and  silver,  fell  into  tk 
Lake,  and  was  never  more  seene.  But  howsoever.  Mote- 
(uma  dyed  miserably,  and  payed  his  deserts  to  the  jus 
judgement  of  our  Lord  of  Heaven  for  his  pride  ani 
tyrannie:  his  body  falling  into  the  Indians  power,  thei 
would  make  him  no  Obseouies  of  a  King,  no  not  of  ai 
ordinarie  person,  but  cast  it  away  in  great  disdaine  anc 
rage.  A  servant  of  his  having  pitie  of  this  Kings  miserie 
(wno  before  had  beene  feared  and  worshipped  as  m  God) 
made  a  fire  thereof,  and  put  the  ashes  in  a  contemptible 
place.  Returning  to  the  Spaniards  that  escaped,  they 
were  greatly  tyred  and  turmoyled,  the  Indians  fellowing 
them  two  or  three  dayes  very  resolutely,  giving  them  no 
time  of  rest,  being  so  distressed  for  victuals,  as  a  fev 
graines  of  Mays  were  divided  amongst  them  for  their 
meate.  The  Relations  both  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
agree,  that  God  delivered  them  here  miraculously,  the 
virgin  Mary  defending  them  on  a  little  Hill,  whereat  this 
day  three  leagues  from  Mexico,  there  is  a  Church  built  in 
remembrance  thereof,  called  our  Lady  of  succour.  They 
retyred  to  their  ancient  friends  of  Tlascalla,  whence  (by 
their  aide,  and  the  valour  and  policy  of  Cortes)  they 
returned  afterwards  to  make  war  aeainst  Mexico,  by 
Water  and  Land,  with  an  invention  ofBrigantines,  which 
they  put  into  the  Lake,  where  after  many  combats,  and 
above  threescore  dangerous  battailes,  they  conquered 
Mexico,  on  Saint  Hippolitus  day,  the  13.  of  August, 
1 52 1 .  The  last  King  ot  the  Mexicans  (having  obstinately 
maintayned  the  warrcs)  was  in  the  end  taken  in  a  great 
Canoe,  whereinto  hee  fled,  who  being  brought  with  some 
other  of  the  chiefcst  Noblemen  before  Fernando  Cortev 
this  petie  King  with  a  strange  resolution  and  courage, 
drawing  his  dagger,  came  neere  to  Cortes,  and  said  unto 
him.  Until!  this  day  I  have  done  my  best  indevour  fer 
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the  defence  of  my  people :  now  am  I  no  farther  bound,  r§u  hen  kem 
but  to  give  thee  this  dagger  to  kill  me  therewith.     Cortes  ^  ^^*^^' 
answer^!,  that  he  would  not  kill  him,  neither  was  it  his  ^JI^JJ/ 
intention   to  hurt  them :    but  their  obstinate  folly  was  i^^^^I  q^ 
guiltie  of  all  the  miserie  and  afflictions  they  had  suffered,  h  cnntom 
neither  were  they  ignorant  how  often  he  had  required  ^^^-   Q^^ 
peace  and  amitie  at  their  hands.     Hee  then  commanded  *^JJ^^ 
them    to   be   intreated   cxxrteously.     Many   strange   and  AuHuku! 
admirable  thinfi^s  chanced  in  this  Conquest  of  Mexico:  fames? this 
for  I  neither  hold  it  for  an  untruth,  nor  an  addition,  which  uuemma 
many  write,  that  God  favoured  the  Spaniards  by  many  ^^*T^^ 

It  is  most  certaine  by  the  Relations  of  many,  and  by  imTus^aud 
the  Histories  which  are  written,  that  in  divers  battailes  sMdotiat 
which  the  Spaniards  had,  as  well  in  New  Spaine,  as  in  Ssm^skHnes, 
Peru,  the  Indians  their  enemies  did  see  a  Horseman  in  ^^^^  a//. 
the  ^yvty  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  Sword  in  his  grimaffs^  mh 
hand,  fighting  for  the  Spaniards,  whence  comes  the  great  Pmrgaimi 
reverence  they  beare  at  the  Indies  to  the  glorious  Apostle  ««•«',  Wr. 
Saint  James.     Otherwhiles  they  did  see  in  some  battailes, 
the  Image  of  our  Lady,  from  whom  the  Christians  have  [in.  v. 
received  in  those  parts  incomparable  favours  and  benefits,  102 ;.; 

&c.     And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  condemne  all  these  f'^^j", 
thin^  of  the  first  Conquerors  of  the  Indies,  as  some  j^l^^^j^i 
religious  and  learned  men  have  done,  doubtlesse  with  a  Ouum§ftki 
good  zeale,  but  too  much  affected :  For  although  for  the  EfkesUms. 
most   part   they   were   covetous   men,   cruell,   and   very 
ignorant  in  the  course  that  was  to  be  observed  with  the 
Infidels,  who  had  never  offended  the  Christians,  yet  can  siip(mi^ 
we  not  denie,  but  on  their  part  there  was  much  malice  Jmnua  ssy) 
against  God  and  our  Men,  which  forced  them  to  use  rigour  ^ff^  "^  ^ 
and  chastisement.  ^!!MM^jit 

Every  one  may  understand  by  the  Relation  and  Dis-  t^  (HUfsai) 
course  I  have  written  in  these  Bookes,  as  well  at  Peru,  as  iwSffnu  pd 
in  New  Spaine,  when  as  the  Christians  first  set  footing,  fiaraumin. 
that  these  Kin^domes  and  Monarchies  were  come  to  the 
height  and  period  of  their  power.     The  Inguas  of  Peru, 
possessing  from  the  Realme  of  Chille  beyond  Quitto, 
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which  are  a  thousand  leagues,  being  most  abundant  in 
^Id)  silver,  sumptuous  services,  and  other  things :  as  alio 
m  Mexico,  Motefuma  commanded  from  the  North  Ocna 
Sea,  unto  the  South,  being  feared  and  worshipped  not  as  a 
man,  but  rather  as  a  god.     Then  was  it,  tnat  the  moil 
high  Lord  had  determined  that  that  stone  of  Daniel,  whidi 
H^hsi^/ir'    dissolved  the  Realmes  and  Kingdomes  of  the  World* 
emitmixt       should  also  dissolve  those  of  this  new  World.     And  as 
^^/M^     the  Law  of  Christ  came  when  as  the  Roman  Monardiie 
ApJaesmd    ^'^^ *^  ^^ greatnesse :  so  did  it  happen  at  the  West  Indies, 
^^Si  wherein  wee  see  the  just  providence  of  our  Lord :  For 

S^uUknf  being  then  in  the  World,  I  meane  in  Europe,  but  one  head 
The  PrtMci  $/  and  temporall  Lord,  as  the  holy  Doctors  doc  note,  whenbj 
^ml^'iUljZ  ^^^  Gospell  might  more  easily  bee  imparted  to  so  maay 
fiel^d^li  People  and  Nations:  Even  so  hath  it  happened  at  die 
cMufhHa  Indies,  where  having  given  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to 
slduLimb^  the  Monarchs  of  so  many  Kins^domes,  it  was  a  meanes 
^^^^*^  ^^  afterwards  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospell  was  imparted 
iStd^  mm  ^^  ^  ^^  people :  yea,  there  is  herein  a  speciall  thing  to  be 
skjaWtrli  observed,  that  as  the  Lords  of  Cusco  and  Mexico  con- 
tUiMmsi^  quered  new  Lands,  so  they  brought  in  their  ownc 
»(pl/  ke  a  language :  for  although  there  were  (as  at  this  dav)  great 
^w^Uh  utotr  diversitie  of  tonnes,  yet  the  Courtly  speech  or  Cusco, 
Mdc9Mqtunr,  did  and  doth  at  this  day  runne  above  a  thousand  leagues^ 
NiwindT  and  that  of  Mexico  did  not  extend  farre  lesse,  which  hath 
a^'jH^  not  beene  of  small  importance,  but  hath  much  profited  in 
PreMhenln^  making  the  preaching  easie,  at  such  a  time,  wnen  as  the 
tkis  ksMde  iifu  Preachers  had  not  the  gift  of  many  tongues,  as  in  old 
PmrMid  times.  He  that  would  know  what  a  helpe  it  hath  beene 
Paul:  Mr  for  the  conversion  of  this  people  in  these  two  great 
^Td^SJ  Empires,  and  the  great  difficultie  they  have  found  to 
Cimslmd  reduce  those  Indians  to  Christ,  which  acknowledge  no 
Pizsmfil'  Soveraigne  Lord,  let  him  eoe  to  Florida,  Bresil,  the  Andes, 
kw:  ^ihe  and  many  other  places,  where  they  have  not  prevayled  » 
^f^i^^  much  by  their  preaching  in  fiftie  yceres,  as  they  have  done 
mn  smUs'^f  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  Spaine  in  lesse  then  five.  If  thev  will 
tkiSwrdtken  impute  the  cause  to  the  riches  of  the  Country:  I  will  not 
tke  WtI,  m    altogether  dcnic  it.     Yet  were  it  impossible  to  have  so 
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great  wealth,  and  to  be  able  to  preserve  it,  if  there  had  not  the  Jesuit  in 
beene  a  Monarchie.     This  is  also  a  worke  of  God  in  this  ^*^''  ^ 
age,  when  as  the  Preachers  of  the  Gospcll  are  so  cold  and  ^l^^^j^atk 
without  zeale,  and  Merchants  with  the  heat  of  covetous-  sknoed^asis 
nesse  and  desire  of  command,  search  and  discover  new  skewed  sup. 
people  whither  we  passe  with  our  commodities ;    for  as  ^•-  ';  ^-  «• 
Saint  Augustine  saith,  the  prophesie  of  Esay  is  fulfilled,  in  ':  '^J*^ 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  extended,  not  onely  to  the  pL^j  BuU. 
right  hand,  but  also  to  the  left :  which  is  (as  hee  declareth)  AuputJih.  2. 
by  humane  and  earthly  meanes,  which  they  seeke  more  dicm.evang, 
commonly  then  Jesus  Christ.     It  was  also  a  great  pro-  ^*  ^^' 
vidence  of  our  Lord,  that  when  as  the  first  Spaniards 
arrived  there,  they  found  aide  from  the  Indians  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  their  partialities  and  great  divisions. 

This  is  well  knowne  in  Peru,  that  the  division  betwixt  This  was  tki 
the  two  brothers  Atahualpa  and  Guasca,  the  great  King  ^/^^\^^^ 
Guanacapa  their  father  being  newly  dead,  gave  entrie  to  l^^^^f^^ 
the  Marquesse  Don  Francis  rizarre,  and  to  the  Spaniards,  indtau 
for  that  either  of  them  desired  his  alliance  being  busied  in  quarrels  modi 
warre  one  against  the  other.     The  like  experience  hath  ^f'^*^. 
beene  in  new  Spaine,  that  the  aide  of  those  of  the  Pro-  Z^J^ 
vince  of  TlascaJla,  by  reason  of  their  continuall  hatred  ^nrabU. 
against  the  Mexicans,  gave  the  victorie  and  siegniorie  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Marquesse  Fernando  Cortes  and  his  men, 
and  without  them  it  nad  beene  impossible  to  have  wonne 
it,    yea,    to    have    maintayned    themselves    within    the 
Country. 

They  are  much  deceived  that  so  little  esteeme  the 
Indians,  and  judge  that  (by  the  advantage  the  Spaniards 
have  over  them  in  their  Persons,  Horses,  and  Armes,  both 
offensive  and  defensive)  they  might  easily  conquer  any 
Land  or  Nation  of  the  Indies. 

Chille  stands  yet,  or  to  say  better,  Arauco  and  Tuecapel,  Divers 
which  are  two  Cities,  where  our  Spaniards  could  not  yet  ^^w^'j^ 
win  one  foot  of  ground,  although  they  have  made  warre  ^^^^j/^^ 
there  above  five  and  twentie  yeeres,  without  sparing  of  cmsqun » tkii 
any  cost.     For  this  barbarous  Nation,  having  once  lost  the  day. 
apprehension  of  horse  and  shot,  and  knowing  that  the 
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Spaniards  fall  as  well  as  other  meii)  with  the  blow  of  1 
stone  or  of  a  dart,  they  hazard  themselves  despentelr, 
entring  the  Pikes  upon  any  enterprise.  How  manj 
yeeres  have  they  levied  men  in  new  Spaine,  to  send  againtt 
the  Chychymequos,  which  are  a  small  number  of  naked 
Indians,  armed  onely  with  bowes  and  arrowes?  yet  to 
this  day  they  could  not  be  vanquished,  but  contrariwise, 
from  day  to  day  they  grow  more  desperate  and  resolute. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Chucos,  of  the  Chiraguanas, 
of  the  Piscocones,  and  all  the  other  people  of  the  Andes? 
Hath  not  all  the  flower  of  Peru  beene  there,  bringing  with 
them  so  great  provision  of  Armes  and  Men  as  we  have 
[III.  ▼.  seene?     What  did  they?     With  what  victories  returned 

1016.]  they?  Surely,  they  returned  very  happy  in  saving  of 
their  lives,  having  lost  their  baggage  and  almost  all  their 
horses.  Let  no  man  thinke  (speaking  of  the  Indians) 
that  they  are  men  of  nothing ;  but  if  they  thinke  so,  let 
them  goe  and  make  triall.  Wee  must  then  attribute  the 
glorie  to  whom  it  appertaynes,  that  is,  principally  to  God, 
and  to  his  admirable  disposition:  for  if  Mote^uma  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Ingua  in  Peru,  had  beene  resolute  to 
resist  the  Spaniards,  and  to  stop  their  entrie,  Cortes  and 
Pizarre  had  prevayled  little  in  their  landing,  although 
they  were  excellent  Captaines.  It  hath  also  beene  a  great 
helpe  to  induce  the  Indians  to  receive  the  Law  of  Christ, 
the  subjection  they  were  in  to  their  Kings  and  Lords,  and 
also  the  servitude  and  slaverie  they  were  held  in  by  the 
DiviU  Devils  tyrannies  and  insupportable  yoke.     This  was  an 

itmffmrtMe.  excellent  disposition  of  the  divine  Wisedomc,  the  which 
drawes  profit  from  ill  to  a  good  end,  and  receives  his  good 
from  an  others  ill,  which  it  hath  not  sowen.  It  is  most 
certaine  that  no  people  of  the  West  Indies  have  beene 
more  apt  to  receive  the  Gospell,  then  those  which  were 
most  subject  to  their  Lords,  and  which  have  beene 
charged  with  the  heaviest  burthens,  as  well  of  Tributes 
and  Services,  as  of  Customes  and  bloudie  Practises.  AD 
that  which  the  Mexican  Kings  and  those  of  Peru  did 
possesse,    is   at    this   day    most   planted   with   Christian 
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Religion,  and  where  there  is  least  difficultie  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  Ecdesiasticall  Discipline.  The  Indians  were 
so  wearied  with  the  heavy  and  insupportable  yoke  of 
Satans  lawes,  his  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  whereof  wee 
have  formerly  spoken,  that  they  consulted  among  them- 
selves, to  seeke  out  a  new  Law,  and  an  other  God  to 
serve.  And  therefore  the  Law  of  Christ  seemed  unto 
them,  and  doth  at  this  day  seeme  just,  sweet,  deane,  good, 
and  full  of  happinesse. 

And  that  which  is  difficult  in  our  Law,  to  beleeve  so 
high  and  soveraigne  Mysteries,  hath  bcene  easie  among 
them,  for  that  the  Devill  had  made  them  comprehend 
things  of  greater  difficultie,  and  the  selfe-same  things 
which  hee  had  stolen  from  our  Evangelicall  Law,  as  their 
manner  of  Communion  and  Confession,  their  adoration 
of  Three  in  One,  and  such  other  like,  the  which  against 
the  will  of  the  Enemie,  have  holpen  for  the  easie  receiving 
of  the  Truth  by  those  who  before  had  embraced  Lyes. 
God  is  wise  and  admirable  in  all  his  workes,  vanquishing 
the  Adversarie  even  with  his  owne  weapon,  hee  takes 
him  in  his  owne  snare,  and  kills  him  with  his  owne  sword. 
Finally,  our  God  (who  had  created  this  People,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  thus  long  forgot  them)  when  the  hourc 
was  come,  hee  would  have  the  same  Devils,  enemies  to 
mankinde,  whom  thev  falslv  held  for  gods ;  should  give 
a  testimonie  against  their  will,  of  the  true  Law,  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Crosse,  as  it  plainly 
appeares  by  the  presages,  prophesies,  signes,  and  prodigies, 
here  before  mentioned,  with  many  others  happened  in 
divers  parts,  and  that  the  same  ministers  of  Satan, 
Sorcerers,  Magicians,  and  other  Indians  have  confessed  it. 
And  wee  cannot  denie  it  (being  most  evident  and  knowne 
to  all  the  World)  that  the  Devill  dareth  not  hisse,  and  that 
the  Practises,  Oracles,  Answers,  and  visible  Apparitions, 
which  were  so  ordinarie  throughout  all  this  Infidelitie, 
have  ceased,  whereas  the  Crosse  of  Christ  hath  beene 
planted,  where  there  are  Churches,  and  where  the  Name 
of  Christ  hath  beene  confessed.     And  if  there  be  at  this 
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day  any  oirsed  minister  of  his,  that  doth  pwtkipite 
thereof,  it  is  in  Caves,  and  on  the  tops  of  Mountitiies, 
and  in  secret  places,  iarre  from  the  name  and  commnnioB 
of  Christians.  The  Soveraigne  Lord  be  blessed  for  his 
great  mercies,  and  for  the  glorie  of  his  holy  Name :  And 
in  truth,  if  they  did  governe  this  people  temporally  and 
spiritually,  in  such  sort  as  the  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  hatk 
set  it  downe,  with  a  milde  yoke  and  light  burthen,  and  thtf 
they  would  impose  no  more  upon  them  then  they  an 
well  beare,  as  the  Letters  Patents  of  the  eood  Empemir 
of  happy  memorie  doe  command,  and  that  they  would 
imploy  halfe  the  care  they  have  to  make  profit  of  these 
poore  mens  sweats  and  labours,  for  the  health  of  that 
soules,  it  were  the  most  peaceable  and  happy  Christiaii 
part  of  all  the  World,  &c. 
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Chap.   V. 

Of  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians  of  America,  gathered  out  of  the  fifth 
Booke  of  Josephus  Acosta. 

Irst,  although  the  darknesse  of  Infidelitie 
holdeth  these  Nations  in  blindnesse,  yet 
in  many  things  the  light  of  Truth  Mod 
Reason  workes  somewhat  in  them.  And 
they  commonly  acknowledge  a  supreme 
Lord  and  Author  of  all  things,  whkfa 
they  of  Peru  called  Unachocha,  and  gave 
him  names  of  great  excellence,  as  Pachacamac,  or 
Pachayachachic,  wnich  is,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth :  and  Usapu,  which  is,  admirable,  and  other  like 
names.  Him  they  did  worship,  as  the  chiefest  of  all, 
whom  they  did  honor  in  beholding  the  Heaven.  The 
like  wee  see  amongst  them  of  Mexico,  and  China,  and 
all  other  Infidels.  Which  accordeth  well  with  that  which 
is  said  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where 
1027.]  he  did  see  the  Inscription  of  an  Altar;    Ignoto  Deo:  to 
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the    unknowne    God.     Whereupon    the   Apostle    tooke 

occasion  to  preach  unto  them,  saying,  Hee  whom  you  Acts  17. 

worship  without  knowing,  him  doe  I  preach  unto  you. 

In  like  sort,  those  which  at  this  day  doe  preach  the 

Gospell  to  the  Indians,  finde  no  ^cat  difficidtie  to  per- 

swade  them  that  there  is  a  High  uod  and  Lord  over  aU, 

and  that  this  is  the  Christians  God,  and  the  true  God. 

And  yet  it  hath  caused  great  admiration  in  mee,  that 

although  they  had  this  knowledge,  yet  had  they  no  proper  Nopnfer 

Name  for  God,  if  wee  shaU  seeke  into  the  Indian  tongue  Mmefir  GoJ, 

for  a  word  to  answere  to  this  Name  of  God,  as  in  Latin, 

Deus;  in  Greeke,  Theos;  in  Hebrew,  £1;  in  Arabike, 

Alia ;  but  we  shaU  not  finde  any  in  the  Cuscan  or  Mexican 

tongues.     So  as  such  as  preach  or  write  to  the  Indians, 

use  our  Spanish  name  Dios,  fitting  it  to  the  accent  or 

pronunciation  of  the  Indian  tongues,  the  which  differ 

much,  wherebv  appeares  the  small  knowledge  they  had  of 

God,  seeing  they  cannot  so  much  as  name  him,  if  it  bee 

not  by  our  very  name :  yet  in  truth  they  had  some  little 

knowledge,  and  therefore  in  Peru  they  made  him  a  rich 

Temple,  which  they  caUed  Pachacamac,  which  was  the 

principall  Sanctuarie  of  the  Realme.     And  as  it  hath  beene 

said,  this  word  of  Pachacamac,  is  as  much  to  say,  as  the 

Creator,  yet  in  this  Temple  they  used  their  Idolatries, 

worshipping  the  Devill  and  Figures.     They  likewise  made 

Sacrifices  and  Offerings  to  Viracocha,  which  held  the  chiefe 

flace  amongst  the  worships  which  the  Kings  Inguas  made,  j  ^   o 
Icreof  they  called  the  Spaniards  Virocochas,  for  that  they  oftkeknt 
hold  opinion  they  are  the  sonnes  of  Heaven,  and  divine ;  Budi  §f 
even  as  others  did  attribute  a  Dei  tie  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Iddatni^up^i 
calling  the  one  Jupiter,  and  the  other  Mercurie,  so  would  ^^^J^^ 
they  offer  sacrifices  unto  them,  as  unto  gods :  and  as  the  ^^^ 
Barbarians  of  Melite  (which  is  Malt^)  seeing  that  the  CAr/.  4. 
Viper  did  not  hurt  the  Apostle,  they  called  him  God.       SmnetkHr 

si€mdG$d: 

NExt  to  Viracocha,  or  their  supreme  God,  that  which  J^^ 
most  commonly  they  have  and  doe  adore  amongst  B^dUitntkei 
the  Infidek,  is  the  Sunne ;  and  after,  those  things  which  •rder. 
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are  most  remarkeablc  in  the  celestiaU  or  elementarie  bmbc, 

Tew^t9tki  as  the  Moone,  Starres,  Sea,  and  Land.     The  Guacas,  or 

Thmdertkiir  Oratories,  which  the  Inguas  Lords  of  Peru  had  in  grates 

JmU^       reverence,  next   to  Viracocha  and  the  Sunne,   was  the 

fiSuM.  Thunder,    which    they    called    by    three    divers    namcv 

ChuQuilla,  Catuilla,  and  Intiillapa,  supposins;  it  to  be  1 

man  m  heaven,  with  a  Sling  and  a  Mace,  and  that  it  is  b 

his  power  to  cause  Raine,  Haile,  Thunder,  and  aO  the 

rest  that  appertaines  to  the  Region  of  the  Aire,  where  the 

Cloudes  engender.     It  was  a  Guaca  (for  so  they  caBcd 

their  Oratories)  generall  to  all  the  Indians  of  Peru,  offcnng 

unto  him  many  sacrifices:   and  in  Cusco,  which   is  the 

HuMMi         Court  and  Metropolitan  Citie,  they  did  sacrifice  children 

'^^foit'         unto  him,  as  to  the  Sunne.     They  aid  worship  these  three, 

Viracocha,  the  Sunne,  and  Thunder,  after  another  manner 

then  all  the  rest,  as  Polio  writes,  who  had  made  triall 

thereof,  they  did  put  as  it  were  a  Gantlet  or  Glove  upoa 

their  hands,  when  they  did  lift  them  up  to  worship  them. 

|^^^^»      They  did  worship  the  Earth ;   which  they  called  Pteha- 

^!^^*      mama,  as  the  Ancients  did  the  goddesse  Tcllus :  and  the 

wmkiffid.      ^^  likewise,  which  they  call  Mamacocha,  as  the  Andeats 

worshipped  Thetis,  or  Neptune.      Moreover,   they  did 

worship   the   Raine-bowe,   which   were   the   Armes   and 

Blazons  of  the  Ingua,  with  two  Snakes  stretched  out  00 

either  side.     Amongst  the  Starres  they  all  did  commonlr 

worship   that   which    they   called   Colca,   and    wee    here 

Cabrille.     They    did    attribute    divers   offices    to    divers 

Starres,  and  those  which  had  neede  of  their  favour  did 

worship  them,  as  the  Shepherd  did  sacrifice  to  a  ScarTe* 

which  they  called  Urcuhillay,  which  they  hold  to  be  a 

Sheepe  of  divers  colours,  having  the  care  to  preserve  their 

Cattell ;  and  they  imagine  it  is  that  which  the  Astronomen 

call  Lyra.     These  Shepherds  worship  two  other  Starres^ 

which  walke  neere  unto  them,  they  call  them  CatuchiUay* 

and  Urcuchillay ;  and  they  fayne  them  to  be  an  Ewe  and 

a  I^mbe.     Others  worshipped  a  Starre  which  they  caDed 

Machacuay,  to  which  they  attribute  the  charge  and  power 

over  Serpents,  and  Snakes,  to  keepe  them  m>m  hurtiiy 
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of  them.     They  ascribe  power  to  another  Starre,  which 
they  called  Chuguinchinchay  (which  is  as  much  as  Tigre) 
over  Tigres,  B^es,  and  Lions,  and  they  have  generally 
belccved,  that  of  aU  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  there  is  one 
alone  in  heaven  like  unto  them,  the  which  hath  care  of 
their  procreation  and  increase.     And  so  they  did  observe 
and  worship  divers  Starres,  as  those  which  they  called 
Chacana,  Topatarca,  Mamanan,  Mirco,  Miquiquicay,  and 
many  other.     So  as  it  seemed  they  approched  somwhat 
neere  the  propositions  of  Platoes  Idees.     The  Mexicans 
almost  in  the  same  manner  after  the  supreme  God,  wor-  MexuMs 
shipped  the  Sunne :  And  therefore  they  called  Hernando  wwship  the 
Cortez  (as  he  hath  written  in  a  Letter  sent  unto  the  ^•**'  ^^• 
Emperor  Charles  the  fifth)  Sonne  of  the  Sunne,  for  his 
care  and  courage  to  compasse  the  Earth.     But  they  made 
their  greatest  adoration  to  an  Idoll,  called  Vitzliputzli, 
the  which  in  all  this  Region  they  called  the  most  puissant, 
and  Lord  of  all  things :  for  this  cause  the  Mexicans  built 
him  a  Temple,  the  greatest,  the  fairest,  the  highest,  and  FitzBfutzBs 
the  most  sumptuous  of  all  other.     The  situation  and  '^^^^ 
beautie  thereof,  may  well  be  conjectured  by  the  mines 
which  yet  remaine  in  the  midst  of  the  Citie  of  Mexico. 
But  here  the  Mexicans  Idolatrie  hath  beene  more  per- 
nicious and  hurtfull  then  that  of  the  Inguas,  as  wee  shall 
see  playner  hereafter,  for  that  the  greatest  part  of  their 
adoration  and  Idolatrie,  was  imployed  to  Idols,  and  not  to 
naturall  things,  although  they  did  attribute  naturall  effects 
to  these  Idols,  as  Raine,  multiplication  of  Cattell,  Warre, 
and  Generation,  even  as  the  Greekes  and  Latines  have 
forged  Idols  of  Phoebus,  Mercurie,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
of  Mars.     To  conclude,  who  so  shall  neerly  looke  into  it, 
shall  finde  this  manner  which  the  Devill  hath  used  to 
deceive  the  Indians,  to  be  the  same  wherewith  he  hath  [III.  ▼. 
deceived  the  Greekes  and  Romans,  and  other  ancient  1028.] 

Gentiles,  giving  them  to  understand  that  these  notable  ^^frismg 
creatures,  the  Sunne,  Moone,  Starres,  and  Elements,  had  '^^^^JL 
power  and  authority  to  doe  good  or  harme  to  men.    Their  ^^m  ^g^^ 
manner  to  pray  to  Viracocha,  to  the  Sunne,  the  Starres,  Sfinm, 
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and  the  rest  of  their  Idols,  was  to  open  their  handsi  tad 

to  make  a  certaine  sound  with  their  mouthes  (like  people 

that  kissed^  and  to  aske  that  which  every  one  desntd  m 

offering  his  Sacrifices;    yet  was  there  great   diffcrcBOt 

betwixt  the  words  they  used  in  speakine  to  the  grot 

Ticiviracocha,  to  whom  they  did  attnbute  the  chiefe  power 

and  commandement  over  all  thines,  and  those  ther  laed 

Lara:  at        to  Others,  the  which  every  one  did  worshippe  pmratdr 

^^aIm     f     ^^  ^^  house,  as  Gods  or  particuUr  Lords,  saving,  tfatf 

TitircitHmi.      ^^^1  ^^^  ^^^"'  Intercessors  to  this  great  Ticciviraoodu. 

^  This  manner  of  worship,  opening  the  hands,  and  as  it 

k^itke^      were  •kissing,  hath  something  hke  to  that  which  Job 

•fad mult:   ^^  ^^  horrour,  as  fit  for  Idolaters,  sayine.  If  I  have  kiwd 

idtmg  the       my  hands  with  my  mouth,  beholding  the  Sunne  when  it 

hand  with       shines,  or  the  Moone  when  it  is  light,  the  which  is  a  great 

^•J^^^    iniquitie,  and  to  deny  the  most  great  God. 

y«^.  31.  'i^He  Devill  hath  not  beene  contented  to  make  these 
Oftki  X,    blinde    Indians   to   worshippe   the   Sunne,    Moooe, 

^f^f^  ^  Starres,  Earth,  and  Sea,  and  many  other  general!  things  in 
2^J^2£J^  nature,  but  he  hath  passed  on  further,  giving  them  for 
Mnp,  God,  and  making  them  subject  to  base  and  abject  thif^ 

Chap.  5.  and  for  the  most  part,  filthy  and  infamous :  for  the? 
worshipped  Rivers,  Fountaines,  the  mouthes  of  Rivers^ 
entries  of  Mountaines,  Rockes  or  great  Stones,  Hils  and 
the  tops  of  Mountaines,  which  they  call  Apachitas,  and 
they  hold  them  for  matters  of  great  devotion.  To  con- 
clude, they  did  worship  all  things  in  nature,  which  seemed 
to  them  remarkable  and  different  from  the  rest,  as 
acknowledg^ing  some  particular  deitic. 

These  shewed  me  in  Caxamalca  of  Nasca  a  little  hiO 
or  great  mount  of  Sand,  which  was  the  chiefir  IdoU  or 
Guaca  of  the  Ancients.  I  demaunded  of  them  what 
divinity  they  found  in  It }  They  answered,  that  they  did 
worship  it  fcr  the  wonder,  being  a  very  high  mount  of 
Sand,  in  the  midst  of  very  thicke  Mountaines  of  Stone. 
We  had  neede  in  the  Citie  of  Kings,  of  great  store  of 
great  wood  ;   for  the  melting  of  a  Bell,  and  therefore  they 
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cut  downc  a  mat  deformed  Tree,  which  for  the  great- 
nesse  and  antiquity  thereof  had  beene  a  long  time  the 
Oratorie  and  Guaca  of  the  Indians.  And  they  beleeved 
there  was  a  certaine  Divinity  in  any  thing  that  was  extra- 
ordinary and  strange  in  his  kinde,  attnbuting  the  like 
unto  small  Stones  and  Mettals;  yea  unto  rootes  and 
fruites  of  the  earth,  as  the  rootes  they  call  Papas.  There 
is  a  strange  kinde  which  they  call  Lallahuas,  which  they 
kissed  and  worshipped.  They  did  likewise  worship 
Beares,  Lyons,  Tygres  and  Snakes,  to  the  end  they  should 
not  hurt  them :  and  such  as  their  gods  be,  such  are  the 
things  they  offer  unto  them  in  their  worship.  They  have 
used  as  they  goe  by  the  way,  to  cast  in  the  crosse  wayes, 
on  the  hils,  and  toppes  of  Mountaines,  which  they  call 
Apachittas,  olde  shooes.  Feathers,  and  Coca  chewed,  being 
an  hearbe  they  use  much.  And  when  they  have  nothing  Cmo^I 
left,  they  cast  a  Stone  as  an  offring,  that  they  might  passe  LimensUp.  2. 
freely,  and  have  greater  force,  the  which  they  say  ^^-  99- 
increaseth  by  this  meanes,  as  it  is  reported  in  a  provindall 
Counsel!  of  Peru.  And  therefore  thev  finde  in  the  hie- 
waies  great  heapes  of  Stones  offred,  and  such  other  things. 
They  used  another  offring  no  lesse  pleasant  and  ridicidous, 
pulhng  the  haire  from  tne  evebrowes  to  offer  it  to  the 
Sunne,  Hils,  Apachittas,  to  the  Windes,  or  to  any  other 
thing  they  feare.  Such  is  the  miseries  that  many  Indians 
have  lived  in,  and  doe  to  this  day,  whom  the  Devill  doth 
abuse  like  very  Babes,  with  any  foolish  illusion  what- 
soever. 

They  report  of  one  of  the  Kings  Inguis,  a  man  of  a 
subtile  spirit,  who  (seeing  that  aU  his  predecessours  had 
worshipped  the  Sunne)  said,  that  he  did  not  take  the 
Sunne  to  be  God,  neither  could  it  be,  for  that  God  was 
a  great  Lord,  who  with  great  quiet  and  leasure  performed 
his  workes,  and  that  the  Sunne  doth  never  cease  his  OfmmAer 
course,  saying,  that  the  thing  which  laboured  so  much  ^^*f 
could  not  secme  to  be  God.  ^Ae^Sid^ 

They  came  to  the  height  of  Idolatry  by  the  same  ciutp,  6. 
meanes  the  Scripture  maketh  mention  of :  first  they  had  M7j^.  14. 
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a  care  to  keepe  the  bodies  of  their  Kinj^  and  Noblemes 
whole,  from  any  ill  scent  of  corruption  above  two  hundred 
yeeres.  In  this  sort  were  their  Kings  Inguas  in  Coico, 
every  one  in  his  Chappell  and  Oratory,  so  as  the  Marque«e 
of  Canette  beeing  Viceroy,  to  root  out  Idolatry,  caused 
three  or  foure  of  their  Gods  to  be  drawne  out  and  carried 
to  the  Citie  of  Kings,  which  bred  a  great  admintiofi,  to 
see  these  bodies  Mead  so  many  yeeres  before)  renayoc 
so  faire  and  also  whole.  Every  one  of  these  Kings  Ingias 
left  all  his  Treasure  and  Revenues,  to  entertayne  the  pbot 
of  worship  where  his  body  was  laid,  and  there  were  maoj 
Ministers  with  all  his  Family  dedicated  to  his  service: 
for  no  King  Successor  did  usurpe  the  Treasures  and  Piafe 
of  his  Predecessor,  but  he  did  gather  all  new  for  himseUe, 
and  his  Palace.  They  were  not  content  with  this  Idolatry 
to  dead  bodies,  but  also  they  made  their  figures  and  repre- 
sentations :  and  every  King  in  his  life  time  caused  a  figwt 
to  be  made  wherein  he  was  represented,  which  they  called 
Guaoigui,  which  signifieth  Brother,  for  that  they  should 
doe  to  this  Image,  during  his  life  and  death,  as  much 
honour  and  reverence  as  to  himselfe.  They  carried  this 
Image  to  the  warres,  and  in  procession  for  raine  or  fun 
weatner,  making  sundry  Feasts  and  Sacrifices  unto  them. 
[III.  ▼.  There  have  bccnc  many  of  these  Idols  in  Cusco,  and  in 

>o*9J  that  Territory,  but  now  they  say  that  this  Superstition  of 
worshipping  of  stones  hath  altogether  ceased,  or  for  the 
most  part,  after  they  had  bccne  discovered  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Licentiate  Polio,  and   the  first  was  that   of  the 
Inguas  Rocha,  chiefe  of  the  faction  or  race  of  Hanam 
Cusco.     And  we  find  that  among  other  Nations  they  had 
2i!i  Mff'^'i/  in   great   estimation   and   reverence   the   bodies   of   their 
fOiSitJ      Predecessors,  and  did  likewise  worship  their  Images. 
CUf.  7.  ' 

Imtmrtshtf  9f '"^ryw^  Indians  of  Peru  beleeved  commonly  that  the 
s$mU$kil€ivtd  J^  Soules  lived  after  this  life,  and  that  the  good  weit 
nctimof  tki  ^"  g'^"^>  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"  paine,  so  as  there  is  little  difficukie 
b$Si$:  MS  to  perswade  them  to  these  Articles.  But  they  are  not 
#r.  17.  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  point,  that  the  bodies 
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should  rise  with  the  Soules.  And  therefore  they  did  use 
a  wonderful!  care,  as  it  is  said,  to  preserve  the  bodies  which 
they  honoured  after  death :  to  this  end  their  Successors 
gave  them  Garments,  and  made  Sacrifices  unto  them, 
especially  the  Kings  Inguas,  being  accompanied  at  their 
Funerals,  with  a  great  number  of  servants  and  women  for 
his  service  in  the  other  life :  and  therefore  on  the  day  of 
his  decease,  they  did  put  to  death  the  woman  he  had  loved 
best,  his  Servants  and  Officers,  that  they  might  serve  him 
in  the  other  life. 

When   as   the   Guanacapa   dyed   (who   was   father   to 
Atamialpa,  at  what  time  the  Spaniards  entred)  they  put  to 
death  above  a  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  1000.  iUum 
for  his  service  to  accompany  him  in  the  other  life,  after  ^•^^nd'ni 
many  songs  and  drunkennesse  thev  slew  them ;  and  these         ***' 
that  were  appointed  to  death,  held  tnemselves  happv.    They 
did   sacrince   many   things   unto   them,   especially   yong 
children,  and  with  the  bloud  they  made  a  stroake  on  the 
dead  mans  face,  from  one  eare  to  the  other.     This  super- 
stition and  inhumanity,  to  kill  both  men  and  women,  to 
accompany  and  serve  the  dead  in  the  other  life,  hath 
beene  followed  by  others,  and  is  at  this  day  used  amongst 
some  other  barbarous  Nations.     And  as  Polio  writes,  it 
hath  beene  in  a  manner  generall  throughout  all  the  Indies. 
The  reverent  Beda  reports,  that  before  the  Englishmen  Sa^mtitimuf, 
were  converted  to  the  uospell,  they  had  the  same  custome,  ^  ^ 
to  kill  men  to  accompany  and  serve  the  dead.     It  is  ^V^- 
written   of  a  Portugal,  who  bein^  captive  among  the  P^rtugiO 
Barbarians,  had  beene  hurt  with  a  dart,  so  as  he  lost  one  "**• 
eye,  and  as  they  would  have  sacrificed  him  to  accompany 
a  Nobleman  that  was  dead,  he  said  unto  them,  that  those 
that  were  in  the  other  life,  would  make  small  account  of 
the  dead,  if  they  gave  him  a  blinde  man  for  a  companion ; 
and  that  it  were  better  to  give  him  an  attendant  that  had 
both  his  eyes.     This  reason  being  found  good  by  the 
Barbarians,  they  let  him  goe.     Besides  this  superstition 
of  sacrificing  men  to  the  dead,  being  used  but  to  great 
Personages,   there   is   another  farre   more  generall  and 
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common  in  all  the  Indies,  which  is,  to  set  meate  tod 
drinke  upon  the  grave  of  the  dead,  imagining  thej  did 
feede  thereon:  the  which  hath  likewise  Eeene  an  crrour 
amongst  the  Auncients,  as  Saint  Austine  writes,  and 
therefore  they  gave  them  meate  and  drinke.  At  this  daf 
many  Indian  Infidels,  do  secretly  draw  their  dead  out  di 
the  Churchprd,  and  bury  them  on  hils,  or  upon  puagci 
of  Mountaines,  or  else  in  their  owne  houses.  Tkejr  have 
also  used  to  put  Gold  and  Silver  in  their  mouth,  hmads^ 
and  bosome,  and  to  apparell  them  with  new  Gmnnents 
durable,  and  well  linea  under  the  herse.  They  beleevt 
that  the  soules  of  the  dead  wandred  up  and  downe  and 
indure  cold,  thirst,  hunger  and  travel,  and  for  this  cause 
they  make  their  anniversaries,  carrying  them  cloatfaes» 
meate  and  drinke. 


Ofthii 
•f  burning  tki 
duUammg 
the  Mixkau 
4Md  nmdrj 


Places  $f 
hmrisli. 


HAving  reported  what  many  Nations  of  Peru  have 
done  with  their  dead,  it  shall  not  be  from  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  particular  mention  of  the  Mexicans  in  thb 
point,  whose  mortuaries  were  much  solemnised,  and  fiiD 
of  notable  follies.  It  was  the  office  of  the  Priests  and 
religious  of  Mexico  (who  lived  there  with  a  strange 
observance,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter)  to  interre  the  dead, 
and  doe  their  obsequies.  The  places  where  they  buried 
them,  was  in  their  Gardens,  and  in  the  Courts  of  their 
owne  houses:  others  carried  them  to  the  places  of 
sacrifices  which  were  done  in  the  Mountaines:  others 
burnt  them,  and  after  buried  the  ashes  in  their  Temples; 
and  they  buried  them  all,  with  whatsoever  they  had,  of 
Apparell,  Stones  and  Jewels.  They  did  put  the  ashes  of 
such  as  were  burnt  into  pots,  and  with  them,  the  Jewds, 
Stones,  and  Earc-rings  of  the  dead,  how  rich  and  precious 
soever.  They  did  sing  the  Funerall  offices,  like  to 
answeres,  and  did  often  lift  up  the  dead  bodies,  doing 
many  ceremonies.  At  these  mortuaries  they  did  eate 
and  drinke ;  and  if  it  were  a  person  of  quality,  they  gave 
apparel)  to  all  such  as  came  to  the  interment.  When  any 
one  dyed,  they  laid  him  open  in  a  chamber,  untill  that  aD 
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his  kinsfolks  and  friends  were  come,  who  brought  presents 
unto  the  dead,  and  saluted  him  as  if  he  were  kving.    And 
if  he  were  a  King  or  Lord  of  some  towne,  they  offered 
him  slaves  to  be  put  to  death  with  him,  to  the  end  they 
might  serve  him  m  the  other  world.     They  likewise  put 
to  death  his  Priest,  or  Chaplaine  (for  every  Nobleman  ChapUnmui 
had  a  Priest  which  administred  these  ceremonies  within  '^  Officers 
his  house)  and  then  they  killed  him,  that  he  might  execute  ^^'* 
his  office  with  the  deaa.     They  likewise  killed  his  Cook, 
his  Butler,  his  Dwarfes,  and  deformed  men,  by  whom  he 
was  most  served :  neither  did  they  spare  the  very  brothers, 
of  the  dead,  who  had  most  served  them  :  for  it  was  a  great- 
nesse  amon^t   the   Noblemen,    to   be   served   by   their 
brethren  and  the  rest.     Finally,  they  put  to  death  all  of  [III.  v. 
his  traine,  for  the  entertaining  of  his  house  in  the  other  los^*! 

world:  and  lest  poverty  should  oppresse  them,  they 
buried  with  them  much  wealth,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Stones, 
Curtins  of  exouisite  worke.  Bracelets  of  Gold,  and  other 
rich  peeces.  And  if  they  burned  the  dead,  they  used  the 
like  with  all  his  Servants,  and  ornaments  they  gave  him 
for  the  other  world.  Then  tooke  they  all  the  ashes  they 
buried  with  very  great  solemnity.  The  obsequies  con- 
tinued tenne  dayes  with  songs  of  plaints  and  lamentations, 
and  the  Priests  carried  away  the  dead  with  so  many 
ceremonies,  and  in  so  great  number,  as  they  could  scarce 
accompt  them.  To  the  Captaines  and  Noblemen  they 
gave  trophees  and  markes  of  honour,  according  to  their 
enterprises  and  valor  imployed  in  the  wars  and  govern- 
ments; for  this  effect  they  had  armes  and  particular 
blasons.  They  carried  these  markes  or  blazons  to  the 
place  where  he  desired  to  be  buried  or  burnt,  marching 
before  the  body,  and  accompanying  it,  as  it  were  in 
procession,  where  the  Priests  and  omcers  of  the  Temple 
went  with  divers  furnitures  and  ornaments,  some  casting 
incense,  others  singing,  and  some  sounding  of  moumfuU 
Flutes  and  Drums,  wnich  did  much  increase  the  sorrow 
of  his  kinsfolkes  and  subjects.  The  Priest  who  did  the 
office  was  decked  with  the  markes  of  the  Idoll  which  the 
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Nobleman  had  represented ;  for  all  Noblemen  did  rqvt* 
sent  Idols,  and  carried  the  name  of  some  one ;  and  tbr 
this  occasion  they  were  esteemed  and  honoured.  The 
order  of  Knighthood  did  commonly  carry  these  foreaid 
markes.  He  that  should  be  burnt,  beine  brought  to  the 
place  appointed,  they  invironed  him  wiui  wood  of  Pint 
trees,  and  all  his  luggage,  then  set  they  fire  unto  k, 
increasing  it  still  with  goomie  wood,  untill  that  all  were 
converted  into  ashes,  then  came  there  forth  a  Priest  attired 
like  a  Devil,  having  mouthes  upon  every  joynt  of  him, 
and  many  eyes  of  glasse,  holding  a  great  staff e,  with  the 
which  he  did  mingle  all  the  ashes  very  boldly,  and  with 
so  terrible  a  gesture,  as  he  terrified  all  the  assistants. 
Sometimes  this  Minister  had  other  different  habits» 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  dead. 

There  hath  beene  great  curiosity  at  the  Indies  in  makinc 
of  Idols  and  Pictures  of  divers  formes  and  matters,  which 
they  worshipped  for  Gods,  and  in  Peru  they  called  then 
Guacas,  being  commonly  of  foule  and  deformed  beastv 
at  the  least,  such  as  I  have  seene,  were  so.  I  beleeve 
verily  that  the  Devill,  in  whose  honour  they  made  these 
Idols,  was  pleased  to  cause  himseUe  to  be  worshipped  in 
these  deformities,  and  in  truth  it  was  found  so,  that  the 
Devill  spake  and  answered  many  of  these  Guacas  or  Idols, 
and  his  Priests  and  Ministers  came  to  these  Oracles  of  the 
father  of  lies,  and  such  as  he  is,  such  were  his  Counsels 
and  Prophecies.  In  the  Provinces  of  New  Spainc 
Mexico,  Tescuco,  Tlascalla,  Cholula,  and  in  the  neighbour 
Countries  to  this  Realmc,  this  kindc  of  Idolatry  hitii 
beene  more  practised  than  in  any  other  Realme  of  tb: 
world.  And  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  heare  the  super- 
stitions rehearsed  that  they  have  used  in  that  point,  of 
the  which  it  shall  not  be  unpleasant  to  speake  somethinc 
The  chiefest  Idoli  of  Mexico  was,  as  I  have  said,  Vitxili- 
putzli.  It  was  an  image  of  wood  like  to  a  man,  set  upoe 
a  stoole  of  the  color  of  azure,  in  a  brankard  or  litter,  at 
every  corner  was  a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  Serpents 
head.     The  stoole  signified  that  he  was  set  in  heaven: 
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this  Idoll  had  all  the  forehead  Azure,  and  had  a  band  of 
Azure  under  the  nose  from  one  eare  to  another :  upon  his 
head  he  had  a  rich  plume  of  Feathers,  like  to  the  beake 
of  a  small  Bird,  the  which  was  covered  on  the  top  with 
Gold  burnished  very  browne:  he  had  in  his  left  hand  a 
white  Tarcet,  with  the  figures  of  five  pine  Apples,  made 
of  white  Feathers,  set  in  a  crosse :  and  from  above  issued 
forth  a  crest  of  gold,  and  at  his  sides  he  had  foure  darts, 
which  (the  Mexicans  say)  had  beene  sent  from  heaven  to 
doe  those  acts  and  prowesses  which  shall  be  spoken  of: 
In  his  right  hand  he  had  an  Azured  staffe,  cut  in  fashion 
of  a  waving  snake.  All  these  ornaments  with  the  rest 
he  had,  carried  this  sence  as  the  Mexicans  doe  shew  the 
name  of  Vitziliputzli  signifies  the  left  hand  of  a  shining 
Feather. 

I  will  speake  hereafter  of  the  proud  Temple,  the 
Sacrifices,  Feasts  and  Ceremonies  of  this  great  Idoll,  being 
very  notable  things.  But  at  this  present  we  will  onely 
shew,  that  this  Idoll  thus  richly  apparelled  and  deckt,  was 
set  upon  an  high  Altar,  in  a  small  peece  or  boxe,  well 
covered  with  linnen  doathes.  Jewels,  Feathers,  and  orna- 
ments of  Gold,  with  many  rundles  of  Feathers,  the  fairest 
and  most  exquisite  that  could  be  found :  he  had  alwaies  a 
curtaine  before  him  for  the  greater  veneration.  Joyning 
to  the  chamber  or  chappell  of  this  Idoll,  there  was  a  peece 
of  lesse  worke,  and  not  so  well  beautified,  where  there  was 
another  Idoll  they  called  Tlaloc.  These  two  Idols  were 
alwaies  together,  for  that  they  held  them  as  companions, 
and  of  equall  power.  There  was  another  Idoll  in  Mexico 
much  esteemed,  which  was  the  god  of  repentance,  and  of  The  Divils 
Jubilies  and  pardons  for  their  sinnes.  They  called  this  ^^^^^^"^ 
Idoll  Tezcallipuca,  he  was  made  of  a  blacke  shining  stone 
like  to  Jayel,  being  attired  with  some  Gentile  devises  after 
their  manner;  it  had  earerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
through  the  nether  lip  a  small  canon  of  Christall,  in  length 
halfe  a  foote :  in  the  which  they  sometimes  put  a  greene 
feather,  and  sometimes  an  azured,  which  made  it  resemble 
sometimes  an  Emerald,  and  sometimes  a  Turquois :  it  had 
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the  haire  broided  and  bound  up  with  a  haire-kce  of  gold 
burnished,  at  the  end  whereof  did  hang  an  care  of  gold, 
with  two  firebrands  of  smoake  painted  therein,  which  did 
signifie  the  praiers  of  the  afflicted  and  sinners  that  he 
heard,  when  they  recommended  themselves   unto  him. 
Betwixt  the  two  eares  hanged  a  number  of  small  hefom. 
He  had  a  Jewell  hanging  at  his  necke,  so  ffreat  that  it 
covered  all  his  stomacke:    upon  his  armes  bracelets  of 
Gold,  at  his  navill  a  rich  greene  stone:  and  in  his  left 
hand  a  Fanne  of  precious  Feathers,  of  Greene,  Azure,  and 
Yellow,  which  came  forth  of  a  Looking-^lasse  of  GoU, 
shining  and  well  burnished,  and  that  signified,  that  withis 
this  Looking-glasse  he  saw  whatsoever  was  done  in  the 
world.     They   called    this   Glasse   or   Chaston    of   gold 
Irlacheaya  which  signifies  his  Glasse  for  to  looke  in.     Is 
his  right  hand  he  neld  foure  darts,  which  sigoiBed  the 
chastisement  he  gave  to  the  wicked  for  their  sinnes.     And 
therefore   they  feared   this  IdoU  most,  least  he   should 
discover  their  faults  and  oflFences.     At  his  fisast  they  had 
pardon  of  their  sinnes,  which  was  made  every  foure  ]resrca» 
as   shall    be   declared    hereafter.     They    held    this    IdoD 
Tescatlipuca  for  the  god  of  drought,  of  famine,  barren- 
nesse  and  pestilence.     And  therefore  they  painted  him  in 
another  forme,  being  set  in  great  majesty  upon  a  stoole 
compassed  in  with  a  red  Curtin,  painted  and  wrought 
with  the  heads  and  bones  of  dead  men.     In  the  left  hand 
it  had  a  Target  with  five  Pines,  like  unto  pine  Apples  of 
Cotton :  and  in  the  right  a  little  dart  with  a  threatning 
countenance,  and  the  arme  stretcht  out,  as  if  he  would 
cast  it ;    and  from  the  Target  came  foure  darts.      It  had 
the  countenance  of  an  angry  man,  and  in  choller,  the  body 
all  painted  blacke,  and  the  head  full  of  Quailes  feathers. 
They  used  great  superstition  to  this  Idoll,  for  the  femre 
they  had  of  it.     In  Cholula  which  is  a  Commonwealth  of 
Mexico,  they  worshipt  a  famous  Idoll  which  was  the  god 
of    Marchandise,    being    to    this   day   greatly    given    to 
trafficke.     They  called  it  Quetzaalcoalt. 

This  Idoll  was  in  a  great  place  in  a  Temple  very  high : 
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it  had  about  it.  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  very  rich  Feathers, 

and  habits  of  divers  colours.     It  had  the  forme  of  a  man,  InSdu 

but  the  visaee  of  a  little  Bird,  with  a  red  bill ;  and  above  Ww«rT- 

a  combe  fufi  of  warts,  having  rankes  of  teeth,  and  the 

tongue  hanging  out.     It  carried  upon  the  head  a  pointed 

myter  of  painted  paper,  a  sithe  in  the  hand,  ana  many 

toyes  of  gold  on  the  legges ;  with  a  thousand  other  foolish 

inventions,  whereof  aU  had  their  significations,  and  they 

worshipt  it,  for  that  he  enriched  whom  he  pleased,  as 

Memnon  and  Plutus.     In   truth   this  name  which   the 

Choluanos  gave  to  their  god,  was  very  fit,  although  they 

understood  it  not :  they  c^ed  it  Quetzaalcoalt,  signifying 

colour  of  a  rich  Feather,  for  such  is  the  devill  of  covetous- 

nesse.     These  barbarous  people  contented  not  themselves 

to  have  Rods  onely,  but  they  had  goddesses  also,  as  the 

Fables  of  Poets  have  brought  in,  and  the  blinde  gentilitv 

of  the  Greekes  and  Romans  worshipt  them.     The  chiete 

goddesse  they  worshipt  was  called  Tozi,  which  is  to  say,  G^ddesus, 

our  Grandmother,  who  as  the  Histories  of  Mexico  report, 

was  daughter  to  the  King  of  Culhuacan,  who  was  the  Safirmir 

first  thev  slayed  by  the  commandement  of  Vitzliputzli,  ^^' 

whom  they  sacrificed  in  this  sort,  being  his  sister;    and 

then  they  began  to  slay  men  in  their  sacrifices,  and  to 

clothe  the  livmg  with  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed,  having 

learned  that  their  gods  were  pleased  therwith  as  also  to 

Kul  the  hearts  out  of  them  they  sacrificed,  which  they 
arned  of  their  god,  who  pulled  out  the  hearts  of  such  as 
he  punished  in  TuUa,  as  shall  be  said  in  his  place.  One 
of  these  goddesses  thev  worshipt  had  a  son,  who  was  a 
great  hunter,  whom  they  of  Tlascalla  afterwards  tooke 
For  a  god,  and  those  were  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  by 
whose  aide  the  Spaniards  won  Mexico.  The  Province  of 
Tlascalla  is  very  fit  for  hunting,  and  the  people  are  much 
given  therunto.  They  therfore  made  a  great  feast  unto 
this  Idol],  whom  they  painted  of  such  a  forme,  as  it  is  not 
now  needful]  to  loose  any  time  in  the  description  thereof. 
The  feast  they  made  was  pleasant,  and  in  this  sort :  They 
sounded  a  Trumpet  at  the  breake  of  day,  at  the  sound 
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whereof  they  all  assembled  with  their  Bowes,  Arrow 
Nets,  and  other  instruments  for  hunting :  then  thej  wtiit 
in  procession  with  their  Idoll,  being  followed  by  a  grttf 
number  of  people  to  a  high  Mountaine,  upon  the  top 
whereof  they  had  made  a  bower  of  leaves,  and  in  tk 
middcst  thereof  an  Altar  richly  deckt,  where-upon  ther 
placed  the  Idoll.  They  marched  with  a  great  bruit  df 
Trumpets,  Cornets,  Flutes  &  Drums,  and  being  come  unto 
the  place,  they  invironed  this  Mountain  on  all  sides^ 
putting  fire  to  it  on  all  parts:  by  meanes  whereof  nan? 
beasts  flew  forth,  as  Stags,  Conies,  Hares,  Foxes,  and 
Woolves,  which  went  to  the  top  flying  from  the  fire 
These  hunters  followed  after  witn  great  cries  and  noise 
of  divers  instruments,  hunting  them  to  the  top  before  the 
Idoll,  whither  fled  such  a  number  of  beasts,  in  so  great  a 
presse,  that  they  leaped  one  upon  another,  upon  the 
people,  and  upon  the  Altar,  wherein  they  tooke  great 
delight.  Then  tooke  they  a  great  number  of  these  beasts, 
and  sacrificed  them  before  the  Idoll,  as  Stagges  and  other 
great  beasts,  pulling  out  their  hearts,  as  they  use  in  the 
sacrifice  of  men,  and  with  the  like  ceremony :  which  done, 
they  tooke  all  their  prey  upon  their  shoulders,  and  retired 
with  their  Idoll  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came,  and 
entered  the  City  laden  with  all  these  things,  very  joyfulU 
with  great  store  of  musick.  Trumpets,  and  Drums,  untill 
they  came  to  the  Temple,  where  they  placed  their  IdoD 
with  great  reverence  and  solemnity.  They  presently  went 
to  prepare  their  venison,  wherewith  they  made  a  banquet 
Tkij  saiJHtm  to  all  the  people  ;  and  after  dinner  they  made  their  playes, 
i$  idte  mU  representations,  and  dances  before  the  Idoll.  They  luul  a 
ruiLupkn  &^^^  number  of  other  Idols,  of  cods  and  goddesses  ;  but 
the  chiefe  were  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  and  the  neighbour 
people  as  is  said. 
Ofd  strsuff 

mMMMirof  A  ^  ^^  \\2LWt  said  that  the  Kings  Inguas  of  Peru  caused 
^rjj^^*^"  ±\  Images  to  be  made  to  their  likenessc,  which  they 
tkiMixicMMs,  called  their  Guacos  or  brothers,  causing  them  for  to  be 
Ck.  10.  honored  like  themselves  :  even  so  the  Mexicans  have  done 
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of  their  gods,  which  was  in  this  sort.     They  tooke  a 

captive,  such  as  they  thought  good,  &  afore  they  did 

sacrifice  unto  him  their  Idols ;  they  gave  him  the  name  of 

the  Idoll,  to  whom  he  shoidd  be  sacrificed,  and  apparelled  i^^^-  ^* 

him  with  the  same  ornaments  like  their  Idoll,  saying,  that  '®3*-. 

he  did  represent  the  same  Idoll.     And  during  the  time 

that  this  representation  lasted,  which  was  for  a  yeare  in 

some  Feasts,  in  others  six  moneths,  and  in  others  lesse : 

they  reverenced  and  worshipped  him  in  the  same  manner, 

as  the  proper  Idoll ;  and  in  the  meane  time  he  did    eate, 

drinke,  and  was  merry.      When  he  went  through   the 

streetcs,  the  people  came  forth  to  worship  him,  and  every 

one  brought  him  an  almes,  with  children  and  sicke  folkes, 

that  he  might  cure  them,  and  blesse  them,  suffering  him 

to  doe  all  things  at  his  pleasure,  onely  he  was  accompanied 

with  ten  or  twelve  men  lest  he  should  flye.     And  he  (to 

the  end  he  might  be  reverenced  as  he  passed)  sometimes 

sounded  upon  a  small  Flute,  that  the  people  might  prepare 

to  worship  him.     The  feast  being  come,  and  he  growne 

fat,  they  killed  him,  opened  him,  and  eate  him,  making  a 

solemne  sacrifice  of  him.     It  followes  that  we  treate  of 

their  Religion,  or  rather  Superstition,  which  they  use  in 

their  Sacrifices,  Temples,  Ceremonies,  and  the  rest. 

That  which  God  by  his  wisedome  hath  decreed  for  his  HowtkeDtvii 
honour  and  service,  and  for  the  good  and  health  of  man,  ^^  Ubound 
the  Dcvill  strives  to  imitate  and  to  pervert,  to  be  honored,  ^JfJ^n' 
and  to  cause  man  to  be  damned :  tor  as  we  see  the  great  ^  q^^  „^ 
God     hath     Sacrifices,     Priests,     Sacraments,     Religious  i»  imiuu  Mm 
Prophets,  and  Ministers,  dedicated  to  his  divine  Service  ^*^ 
and  holy  ceremonies:   so  the  Devill  hath  his  Sacrifices,  ^^^^'» 
Priests,  his  kindes  of  Sacraments,  his  Ministers  appointed,  sammei^. 
his  secluded  and  fained  holinesse,  with  a  thousand  sorts  of  CMsf.  11. 
false  Prophets. 

BEginning  then  with  their  Temples,  even  as  the  great  Qf^ 
God  would  have  a  house  dedicated  where  his  holy     ^ lsg!j\ 
name  might  be  honoured,  and  that  it  should  be  particularly  ^  iniRiM. 
vowed  to  his  service;  even  so  the  Devill,  by  his  wicked  Ckap.  12. 
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practises,  perswaded  Infidels  to  build  him  proud  Ten^ 
and  particular  Oratories  and  Sanctuaries.  In  every  no» 
vince  of  Peru,  there  was  one  principall  Guacm,  or  ham 
of  adoration ;  and  besides  it,  there  was  one  GeoenC 
throughout  all  the  Kingdome  of  the  Ii^^uas ;  mmoog  tk 
which  there  hath  beene  two  famous  and  notable,  the  ok 
which  they  called  Pachamana,  is  foure  leagues  from  LibBi 
where  at  this  day  they  see  the  mines  of  a  most  aimdoc 
and  great  building,  out  of  the  which  Francis  Pizarre  aid 
his  people  drew  mfinite  treasure,  of  vesseb  and  pots  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  which  they  brought  when  the^  tooke  tk 
Ingua  Alta^alpa.  There  are  certaine  memories  and  dii- 
courses  which  say,  that  in  this  Temple  the  DeviU  did 
speake  visibly,  and  gave  answers  by  his  Oracle,  and  d« 
sometimes  they  did  see  a  spotted  Snake :  and  it  was  t 
thing  very  common  and  approved  at  the  Indies^  that  tk 
Devill  spake  and  answered  in  these  false  Sanctuarks 
deceiving  this  miserable  people.  But  where  the  Gospd 
is  entreo,  and  the  Crosse  of  Christ  planted,  the  father  of 
FlM.M6.de  lyes  becomes  mute,  as  Plutarch  writes  of  his  time.  Or 
trdct.  Jtut.  cessaverit  Pithias  Aindere  oracula :  and  Justine  Martyr 
"Irff  ^  treates  amply  of  the  silence  which  Christ  iniposed  to 
Devils,  which  spake  by  Idols,  as  it  had  beene  before  mudi 
prophesied  of  in  the  holy  Scripture.  The  manner  nrfiidi 
the  Infidell  Ministers  and  Inchanters  had  to  consult  witk 
their  gods,  was  as  the  Devill  had  taught  them.  It  wis 
commonly  in  the  night,  they  entred  backward  to  their 
Idoll,  and  so  went  bending  their  bodies  and  head^  after  as 
ugly  manner,  and  so  they  consulted  with  him.  The 
answere  he  made,  was  commonly  like  unto  a  fearcfiiQ 
hissing,  or  to  a  gnashing  which  did  terrific  them ;  and  aD 
that  he  did  advertise  or  command  them,  was  but  the  war 
to  their  perdition  and  mine.  There  are  few  of  these 
Oracles  found  now,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  great 
power  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  hath  beene  in  Peru  another 
Temple  and  Oratory,  most  esteemed,  which  was  in  the 
Citie  of  Cusco,  where  at  this  day  is  the  Monastery  of 
Saint  Dominicke.     We  may  sec  it  hath  beene  a  goodly  and 
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a  stately  worke,  by  the  pavement  and  stones  of  the  build- 
ing, which  remaine  to  this  day.  This  Temple  was  like  to 
the  Pantheon  of  the  Romans,  for  that  it  was  the  house  and 
dwelling  of  all  the  eods ;  for  the  Kings  Inguas  did  there 
behold  the  gods  of  all  the  Nations  and  Provinces  they 
had  conauered,  every  Idoll  having  his  private  place, 
whither  thev  of  that  Province  came  to  worship  it  with  an 
excessive  cnarge  of  things  which  they  brought  for  his 
service.  And  thereby  they  supposed  to  keepe  safely  in 
obedience,  those  Provinces  which  they  had  conquered, 
holding  their  gods,  as  it  were  in  hostage.  In  this  same 
house  was  the  JPinchao,  which  was  an  Idoll  of  the  Sunne, 
of  most  fine  Gold,  wrought  with  great  riches  of  Stones, 
the  which  was  placed  to  the  East,  with  so  great  Art,  as 
the  Sunne  at  his  rising  did  cast  his  beames  thereon :  and 
as  it  was  of  most  fine  mettall,  his  beames  did  reflect  with 
such  a  brightnesse,  that  it  seemed  another  Sunne.  The 
Inguas  did  worship  this  for  their  god,  and  the  Pachayacha, 
which  signifies  the  Creator  of  Heaven.  They  say,  that 
at  the  spoile  of  this  so  rich  a  Temple,  a  Souldier  had  for 
his  part  this  goodly  plate  of  gold  of  the  Sunne.  And  as 
play  was  then  in  request,  he  lost  it  all  in  one  night  at 
play,  whence  came  tne  proverbe  they  have  in  Peru  for 
great  nmesters,  saying,  that  they  play  the  Sunne  before 
it  risetn. 

THe  Superstitions  of  the  Mexicans,  have  without  com-  Ofthepnud 
parison  beene  greater  then  the  rest,  as  well  in  their  TempUsat 
ceremonies,  as  in  the  greatnesse  of  their  Temples,  the  q^' 
which  in  old  time  the  Spaniards  called  by  this  word  Cu, 
which  word  might  be  taken  from  the  Ilanders  of  Saint 
Dominique,  or  of  Cuba,  as  many  other  words  that  are  in 
use,  the  which  are  neither  from  Spaine,  nor  from  any  other  [in.  v. 
language  now  usuall  among  the  Indians,  as  is  Mays,  1033.] 

Chico,  Vaquiano,  Chapeton,  and  other  like.  There  was 
in  Mexico,  this  Cu,  the  famous  Temple  of  VitzliputzH,  it 
had  a  very  great  circuit,  and  within  a  faire  Court.  It  was 
built  of  great  stones,  in  fashion  of  Snakes  tyed  one  to 
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another,  and  the  circuit  was  called  Coatepantli,  whidi  a 
a  circuit  of  Snakes :  upon  the  top  of  every  Chamber  aac 
Oratorie  where  the  Idols  were,  was  a  fine  Pillar  wrongk 
with  small  stones,  blacke  as  jeat,  set  in  goodly  order,  fk 
ground  raysed  up  with  white  and  red,  which  below  gave  t 
great  light.  Upon  the  top  of  the  Pillar  were  batdemcBts 
very  artificially  made,  wrought  like  Snailes,  supported  bf 
two  Indians  of  stone,  sittmg,  holding  Candle-sticks  ii 
their  hands,  the  which  were  like  Croisants  garnished  sad 
enriched  at  the  ends,  with  yellow  and  greene  feathers  and 
long  fi-inges  of  the  same.  Within  the  circuit  of  this 
Court,  there  were  many  Chambers  of  religious  men^  and 
MixiciM  others  that  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  Priesb 
^^''  and  Popes,  for  so  they  call  the  soveraigne  Priests  whick 
serve  the  Idoll.  This  Court  is  so  great  and  spacious,  s 
eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  did  dance  easily  in  round, 
holding  hands,  the  which  was  an  usuall  ciistome  in  thix 
Realme,  although  it  seeme  to  many  incredible. 

There  were  foure  Gates  or  Entries,  at  the  East^  West 
North,  and  South ;  at  every  one  of  these  Gates  b^an  1 
fiiire  Cawsey  of  two  or  three  leagues  long.  There  was  ia 
the  midst  of  the  Lake  where  the  Citie  of  Mexico  is  built 
foure  large  Cawseys  in  crosse,  which  did  much  beautifie  it; 
upon  every  Portall  or  Entrie,  was  a  God  or  Idoll,  having 
the  visage  turned  to  the  Cawsey,  right  against  the  Temple 
gate  of  Vitzliputzli.  There  were  thirtie  steps  of  thirtie 
fiithome  long,  and  they  divided  from  the  circuit  of  the 
Court  by  a  street  that  went  betwixt  them ;  upon  the  tor 
of  these  steps  there  was  a  walke  of  thirtie  foot  broad,  au 

flaystered  with  chalke,  in  the  midst  of  which  walke  was  1 
'allisado  artificially  made  of  very  high  Trees,  planted  in 
order  a  fathome  one  from  another.  These  Trees  were 
very  bigge,  and  all  pierced  with  small  holes  from  the  fcoie 
to  the  top,  and  there  were  rods  did  run  from  one  Tree  to 
another,  to  the  which  were  chayned  or  tyed  many  dead 
mens  heads.  Upon  every  rod  were  twentie  Sculls,  and 
these  rankes  of  Sculls  continue  from  the  foot  to  the  top 
of  the  Tree.     This  Pallisado  was  fiill  of  dead  mens  Sculk 
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from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  which  was  a  wonderful! 
moumfuU  sight  and  full  of  horror.  These  were  the  heads 
of  such  as  had  beene  sacrificed ;  for  after  they  were  dead, 
and  had  eaten  the  flesh,  the  head  was  delivered  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Temple,  which  tyed  them  in  this  sort 
untill  they  fell  off  by  morsels ;  and  then  had  they  a  care 
to  set  others  in  their  places.  Upon  the  top  of  the  Temple 
were  two  Stones  or  Chappels,  and  in  them  were  the  two 
Idols,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  Vitziliputzli,  and  his 
companion  Tlalot.  These  Chappels  were  carved  and 
graven  very  artificially,  and  so  high,  that  to  ascend  up  to 
It,  there  was  a  staire  of  stone  of  sixscore  steps.  Before 
these  Chambers  or  Chappels,  there  was  a  Court  of  fortie 
foot  sQuare,  in  the  midst  whereof,  was  a  high  stone  of  five 
hand  oreadth,  pointed  in  fashion  of  a  Pyramide,  it  was 
placed  there  for  the  sacrificing  of  men ;  for  being  laid  on 
their  backs,  it  made  their  bodies  to  bend,  and  so  they  did 
open  them  and  pidl  out  their  hearts,  as  I  shall  shew  here- 
after. There  were  in  the  Citie  of  Mexico,  eight  or  nine 
other  Temples,  the  which  were  joyned  one  to  another 
within  one  great  circuit,  and  had  their  private  Stajrres, 
their  Courts,  their  Chambers,  and  their  Dortoires.  The 
entries  of  some  were  to  the  East,  some  to  the  West,  others 
to  the  South,  and  some  to  the  North.  All  these  Temples 
were  curiously  wrought,  and  compassed  in  with  divers 
sorts  of  Battlements  and  Pictures,  with  many  figures  of 
stones,  being  accompanved  and  fortified  with  great  and 
large  Spurrcs  or  Plat-formes.  They  were  didicated  to 
divers  gods :  but  next  to  the  Temple  of  Vitziliputzli,  was 
that  of  Tescalipuca,  which  was  the  god  of  Penance  and  of 
Punishments,  very  high  and  well  built. 

There  were  four  steps  to  ascend :  on  the  top  was  a  Flat 
or  Table  of  sixscore  foot  broad,  and  joyning  unto  it  was 
a  Hall  hanged  with  Tapistrie  and  Curtins  of  divers  colours 
and  workes.  The  Doore  thereof  being  low  and  large,  was 
alwayes  covered  with  a  vaile,  and  none  but  the  Priests 
might  enter  in.  All  this  Temple  was  beautified  with 
divers  Images  and  Pictxires  most  curiously ;  for  that  these 
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two  Temples  were  as  the  Cathedrall  Churches ;    and  tbe 

rest  in  respect  of  them  as  Parishes  and  Hermitages :  tiff 

were  so  spacious,  and  had  so  many  Chambers,  that  then 

were  in  them  places  for  the  Ministerie,  Colleges,  Schooln 

and  Houses  tor  Priests,  whereof  wee  will  intreat  hcn^ 

after. 

0/iJU  Priests       The  Devil  counterfaiting  the  use  of  the  Church  of  God 

and  fAeir        y^^]^  placed  in  the  order  of  his  Priests,  some  greater  a 

^^'*  superiors,  and  some  lesse,  the  one  as  Acolites,  the  otkf 

TAe  Ditnll     ^  Levites,  and  that  which  hath  made  me  most  to  wonder. 

had  Ms  Pdfes   was,  that  the  Devill  would  usurpe  to  himselfe  the  semct 

9r  rusrs  at     of  God ;  yea,  and  use  the  same  name :  for  the  Mexicans  ifi 

^la^-^J^  their  ancient  tongue  called  their  high  Priests  P^pas»  u 

at  Rmifir     they  should  say  Soveraigne  Bishops,  as  it  appeares  now  bf 

tkiM^mid     their  Histories.     The  Priests  ot   Vitzliputzli   succeeded 

wnfir  h^h,    by  Linages  of  certaine  quarters  of  the  Citie,  deputed  fcr 

that  purpose,  and  those  of  other  Idols  came  by  election,  cr 

being  offered  to  the  Temple  in  their  infancie.     The  daik 

exercise  of  the  Priests  was  to  cast  Incense  on  the  Idok 

which  was  done  foure  times  in  the  space  of  a  natural!  dar. 

The  first  at  breake  of  day,  the  second  at  noonC)  the  third 

MU'Ui^t       at  Sunne  setting,  and  the  fourth  at  mid-night.     At  mid- 

Mattius.  night  all  the  chiefe  officers  of  the  Temple  did  rise,  and  in 

stead  of  Bells,  they  sounded  a  long  time  upon  Trumpets. 

[III.  V.  Cornets,  and  Flutes  very  heavily,  which  being  ended,  he 

«o34]  that  did  the  office  that  weeke,stept  forth, attyred  in  a  white 

Robe  after  the  Dalmatike  manner,  with  a  Censor  in  his 

hand   full   of  coales,   which   hee   tooke  from    the   hartb 

burning  continually  before  the  Altar;  in  the  other  hand 

he  had  a  Purse  ful\  of  Incense,  which  he  cast  into  the 

Censor,  and  as  he  entrcd  the  place  where  the  Idoll  was»  he 

incensed  it  with  great  reverence,  then  tooke  he  a  clock 

with  the  which  he  wiped  the  Altar  and  the  Curtins.     This 

done,   they  went  all   into  a  Chappell,  and   there   did  i 

certaine  kinde  of  rigorous  and  austere  penance,  beating 

themselves,  and  drawing  of  bloud,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the 

Treatise  of  Penance,  wnich  the  Devill  hath  taught  to  his 

Creatures ;   and  hereof  they  never  fayled  at  these  Mattins 
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at  mid-night.  None  other  but  the  Priests  mi^ht  enter- 
meddle  with  their  sacrifices,  and  every  one  did  imploy 
himselfe  according  to  his  dignitie  and  decree.  They  did 
likewise  preach  to  the  people  at  some  feasts,  as  I  will 
shew  when  wee  treat  thereof.  They  had  Revenues,  and 
great  OfFeringrs  were  made  unto  them.  I  will  speake 
hereafter  of  their  Unction  in  consecrating  their  Priests. 
In  Peru  the  Priests  were  entertayned  of  the  Revenues  and 
Inheritance  of  their  god,  which  they  called  Chacaras,  which 
were  many,  and  also  very  rich. 

There  were  in  Peru  many  Monasteries  of  Virgins  (for  Oftlu 
there  are  no  other  admitted)  at  the  least  one  in  every  ^^^^?( 
Province.     In  these  Monasteries  there  were  two  sorts  of  fH^^^l^ii^ 
women,  one  ancient,  which  they  called  Mamacomas,  for  hatkhvenud 
the  instruction  of  the  young ;  and  the  other  was  of  young  fir  kk  snvUe, 
Maidens,  placed  there  for  a  certaine  time,  and  after  they  ^^A  "5- 
were  drawne  forth,  either  for  their  gods  or  for  the  Ingua. 
They  called  this  House  or  Monasterie  Aclaguagi,  which 
is  to  say,  the  House  of  the  Chosen.     Every  Monasterie 
had  his  Vicar  or  Governour  called  Appopanaca,  who  had 
libertie  and  power  to  choose  whom  he  pleased,  of  what 
qualitie  soever,  being  under  eight  yeeres  of  age,  if  they 
seemed  to  be  of  a  good  stature  and  constitution. 

These  Virgins  thus  shut  up  into  these  Monasteries,  were  VesuU 
instructed  by  the  Momacomas,  in  divers  things  needful!  y'tr^^h^r 
for  the  life  of  man,  and  in  the  customes  and  ceremonies  of  "^"""v'^*^ 
their  gods ;  and  afterwards  they  tooke  them  ftom  thence, 
being  above  fourteene,  sending  them  to  the  Court  with 
sure  guards,  whereof  some  were  appointed  to  serve  the 
Guacas  and  Sanctuaries,  keeping  their  Virginities  for  ever : 
some  others  were  for  the  ordinarie  sacrifices  that  were 
made  of  Maidens,  and  other  extraordinarie  sacrifices,  they 
made  for  the  health,  death,  or  warres  of  the  Ingua ;   and 
the  rest  served  for  Wives  and  Concubines  to  the  Ingua, 
and  unto  other  his  Kinsfolks  and  Captains,  unto  whom 
hee  gave  them,  which  was  a  great  and  honorable  recom- 
pence:   This  distribution  was  used  every  yecrc.     These 
Monasteries    possessed    Rents    and    Revenues    for    the 
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maintenance  of  these  Virgins,  which  were  in  grai 
numbers.  It  was  not  lawfuU  for  any  father  to  refam  b 
da\ifi;hters  when  the  Appopanaca  required  them  for  fk 
service  of  these  Monasteries.  Yea,  many  fkthen  die 
willingly  offer  their  daughters,  suppoaine  it  was  a  gics 
merit  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  Ingiia.  If  uiy  of  tks 
Momacomas  or  Acllas  were  found  to  have  trcipMrd 
against  their  honor,  it  was  an  inevitable  chastisement  K 
burie  them  alive,  or  to  put  them  to  death  by  some  ockr 
kind  of  cruell  torment. 

The  Devill  hath  even  in  Mexico  had  some  kiode  of 
religious  women,  although  their  possession  was  but  for 
one  yeere,  and  it  was  in  this  sort:  Within  this  grae 
circuit  whereof  wee  have  spoken,  which  was  in  the 
principall  Temple,  there  were  two  Houses  like  Cknrstcfs. 
the  one  opposite  to  the  other,  one  of  Men,  the  other  of 
Women :  In  that  of  women,  they  were  Vimns  onely,  <rf 
twelve  or  thirteene  yeeres  of  age,  which  they  called  the 
Maides  of  Penance.  They  were  as  many  as  the  met!,  and 
lived  chastely  and  regularly,  as  Virgins  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  their  god.  Their  charge  was,  to  sweep  and 
make  cleane  the  Temple,  and  every  morning  to  prepare 
meat  for  the  Idoll  and  his  Ministers,  of  the  Almes  the 
religious  gathered.  The  foode  they  prepared  for  the 
Idoll  were  small  loaves  in  the  forme  of  hands  and  feet«  ts 
of  March-pane  :  and  with  this  bread  they  prepared  certaine 
sawces  which  they  cast  daily  before  the  Idoll,  and  his 
DsM.  14.  Priests  did  eate  it,  as  those  of  Baal,  that  Daniel  speakcth 
of.  These  Virgins  had  their  haire  cut,  and  then  they  let 
them  grow  for  a  certaine  time :  they  rose  at  mid-night  to 
the  Idolls  Martins,  which  they  daily  celebrated,  performing 
the  same  exercises  the  Religious  did.  They  had  thccr 
Abbesses  who  imployed  them  to  make  cloth  of  divers 
fashions  for  the  ornament  of  their  Idolls  and  Temples. 
Their  ordinarie  habit  was  all  white,  without  any  worke  or 
colour.  They  did  their  penance  at  mid-night,  sacrificing 
and  wounding  themselves,  and  piercing  the  top  of  their 
eares,  they  laid  the  bloud  which  issued  forth  upon  their 
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cheekes:  and  after  (to  wash  ofF  the  bloud)  they  bathed 
themselves  in  a  Poole  which  was  within  their  Monasterie. 
They  lived  veiy  honestly  and  discreetly ;  and  if  any  were 
found  to  have  offended,  although  but  lightly,  presently 
thev  were  put  to  death  without  remission,  saymg,  she  had 
polluted  the  House  of  their  god.  They  held  it  for  an 
augure  and  advertisement,  that  some  one  of  the  Religious, 
Man,  or  Woman,  had  committed  a  fault,  when  they  saw  a 
Rat  or  a  Mowse  passe,  or  a  Bat  in  the  Chappell  of  their 
Idoll,  or  that  they  had  gnawed  any  of  the  vailes,  for  that 
they  say,  a  Rat  or  a  Bat  would  not  adventure  to  commit 
such  an  indignitie,  if  some  offence  had  not  gone  before, 
and  then  they  began  to  make  search  of  the  fact,  and  having 
discovered  the  Offendor  or  Offendors,  of  what  qualitie 
soever,  they  presently  put  them  to  death. 

None   were  received   into   this   Monasterie,   but   the 
daughters  of  one  of  the  sixe  quarters,  named  for  that  [III.  y. 
purpose:  and  this  profession  continued,  as  I  have  said,  >o35\ 

the  space  of  one  whole  yeere :  during  the  which  time,  their 
fathers,  and  they  themselves  had  made  a  vow  to  serve 
the  Idoll  in  this  manner,  and  from  thence  they  went  to 
be  married. 

I  doe  not  know  that  in  Peru  there  is  any  proper  houses  O/tMr 
for  men,  but  for  the  Priests  and  Sorcerers,  whereof  there  M^iasterUstj 
is  an  infinite  number.     But  it  seemeth,  that  in  Mexico  ^If^^^ 
the  Devill  hath  set  a  due  observation :   for  within  the  j^fj^  inventid 
circuit  of  the  great  Temple  there  were  two  Monasteries,  fir  nfend- 
as  before  hath  beene  said,  one  of  Virgins,  whereof  I  have  ^^^ 
spoken,  the  other  of  young  men  secluded  of  eighteen  or  ^^^*  "^' 
twentie  yeeres  of  age,  which  they  called  religious.     They 
weare  shaved  crownes,  as  the  Friars  in  these  parts,  their  ItuRmsUvn 
haire  a  little  longer,  which  fell  to  the  middest  of  their  ^J^''^  ^ 
earc,  except  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  which  they  let  ^^^^^ 
grow  the  breadth  of  foure  fingers  down  to  their  shoulders  pvvtrtjl 
and  which  they  tyed  up  in  tresses.     These  young  men  cluuAtf^  lie 
that  served  in  the  Temple  of  Vitzliputzli  lived  poore  and 
chastly,  and  did  the  Office  of  Levites,  ministring  to  the 
Priests  and  chiefc  of  the  Temple,  their  Incense,  Lights, 
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&  garments ;  they  swept  and  made  deane  the  holj  riuk 
bringing  Wood  for  a  continuall  fire  to  the  harth  of  cher 
god,  which  was  like  a  lampe  that  still  burnt  befere  tat 
Altar  of  their  Idoll.     Besides  these  young  men,  thcrt  war. 
other  little  boyes,  as  novices,  that  served    for 
uses,  as  to  deck  the  Temple  with  boughs,  roses,  & 
give  the  Priests  water  to  wash  with,  give  them  their 
to  sacrifice,  and  goe  with  such  as  begged  almes  to  atn 
it.     All  these  had  their  superiors,  who  had   the  govfn* 
ment  over  them,  they  lived  so  honestly,  as  when  thej  oat 
in  publike,  where  there  were  any  women,   they  cvrac 
their  heads  very  low,  with  their  eyes  to  the  ground,  sor 
daring  to  behold  them :   they  had  linnen  nrments,  a: 
it  was  lawfull  for  them  to  goe  into  the  £itie  feuit  a 
sixe  together,  to  aske  Almes  in  all  quarters:   and  whs 
they  gave  them  none,  it  was  lawfull  to  goe  into  the  Cone 
fields,  and  gather  the  eares  of  Come,  or  clusters  of  Man 
which  they  most  needed,  the  Master  not  daring  to  spcskt, 
nor  hinder  them.     They  had  this  libertie,  because  thri 
lived  poorely,  and  had  no  other  revenues,  but  Ahnei 
There  might  not  be  above  fiftie  live  in  penance,  risiog 
at  midnight  to  sound  the  Cornets  and  Trumpets  to  awake 
the  people.     Every  one  watched  the  Idoll  in  his  turnc 
lest  the  fire  before  the  Altar  should  die:   they  gave  the 
Censor,  with  the  which  the  Priest  at  midnight  incensec 
the  Idoll,  and  also  in  the  morning,  at  noone,  &  at  night 
They  were  very  subject  and  obedient  to  their  supenon. 
and   passed   not   any  one   point   that   was  commaunde: 
them.     And  at  midnight  after  the  Priest  had  ended  h» 
censing,  they  retired  themselves  into  a  secret  place,  apvt. 
sacrificmg,  and  drawing  blood  from  the  calfes  of  thcr 
legs  with  sharpe  bodkins :   with  this  bloud  they  rubbed 
their  temples,  and  under  their  eares:   and  this  sacrifict 
finished,  they  presently  washt  themselves  in  a  little  pook 
appointed    to    that    end.     These    young    men    did    doc 
annoint  their  heads  and  bodies  with  any  Petum  as  the 
Priests  did :   their  garments  were  of  course  white  linncs 
cloth  they  doe  make  there.     These  exercises  and  strict- 
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nesse  of  penance  continued  a  whole  yeere,  during  which 
time  they  lived  with  great  austeritie  and  solitarinesse. 

It  hath  beene  said  that  the  Priests  and  religious  of  Of  Penance^ 
Mexico,  rose  at  midnight,  and  having  cast  Incense  before  ^/^ 
the  IdoU,  they  retired  themselves  into  a  large  place,  where  /^^^''^ 
there  were  many  Lighs;  and  sitting  downe,  every  one  usedattJU 
tooke  a  point  of  Manguay,  which  is  like  unto  an  awle  Devils 
or  sharpc  bodkin,  with  the  which,  or  with  some  other  p^rswasim. 
kindes  of  Launcets  or  Rasors,  they  pierced  the  calfes  of  ^^'  "7* 
their  legs  neere  to  the  bone,  drawing  forth  much  bloud, 
with  the  which  they  anointed  their  temples,  and  dipt  these 
bodkins  or  lancets  in  the  rest  of  the  bloud,  then  set  they 
them  upon  the  batelements  of  the  Court,  stickt  in  gloabes 
or  bowles  of  straw,  that  all  might  see  and  know  the 
penance  they  did  for  the  people :  they  doe  wash  off  the 
bloud  in  a  lake  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  they 
call  Ezapangue,  which  is  to  say,  water  of  bloud. 

There  were  in  the  Temple  a  great  number  of  bodkins 
or  lancets,  for  that  they  might  not  use  one  twice.  More- 
over, these  Priests  and  Religious  men,  used  great  Fast-  Their  apm 
ings,  or  five  or  ten  dayes  together,  before  any  of  their  ^<w/r. 
great  Feasts,  and  they  were  unto  them  as  our  foure  Ember 
weekes:  they  were  so  strict  in  continence,  that  some 
of  them  (not  to  fall  into  any  sensualitie)  slit  their 
members  in  the  midst,  and  did  a  thousand  things  to  make  Masters  •/ 
themselves  unable,  lest  they  should  offend  their  gods.  Wil-w9r$Hf. 
They  drunke  no  Wine,  and  slept  little,  for  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  exercises  were  by  night,  committing  great 
cruelties  and  martyring  themselves  for  the  Devill,  and 
all  to  bee  reputed  great  fasters  and  penitents.  They  did 
use  to  discipline  themselves  with  cords  full  of  knots,  and 
not  they  onely,  but  the  people  also  used  this  pimishment 
and  whipping,  in  the  procession  and  feast  they  made  to 
the  Idoll  Tezcalipuca,  the  which  (as  I  have  said  before) 
is  the  god  of  penance ;  for  then  they  all  carried  in  their 
hands  new  conies  of  the  threed  of  Manguay  a  fadome 
long,  with  a  knot  at  the  end,  and  wherewith  they  whipped 
themselves,  giving  great  lashes  over  their  shoulders.    The 
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Priests  did  fast  five  da^es  before  this  Feast,  emdag  btf 
once  a  day,  and  they  hved  apart  from  their  wiveii  tf 
ping  out  of  the  Temple  during  those  five  dave%  tkr 
id  whip  themselves  rigorously  in  the  numner  ztogami 
In  Peru  to  solemnize  the  feast  of  the  Yta,  which  «■ 
great,  all  the  people  fasted  two  dayes ;  during  the  vbki 
they  did  not  accompanie  with  their  Wives,  neither  H 
thev  eate  any  meate  with  Salt  or  Garleeke,  nor  driab 
Chica.  They  did  much  use  this  kinde  of  fkstinj?  far 
sins,  and  did  penance,  whipping  themselves  with  s 
stinging  Nettles,  and  often  they  strooke  themselves 
the  shoulders  with  certayne  stones.  This  blind  NstioL 
by  the  perswasion  of  the  Devill,  did  transport  themsehe 
into  craggie  Mountaynes,  here  sometimes  thejr  sacrifioec 
themselves,  casting  themselves  downe  from  some  higk 
Rocke. 

Wee  may  draw  all  the  Sacrifices  the  Infidels  use  iniD 
three  kindes,  one  of  insensible  things ;  another  of  bcastk 
and  the  third  of  men.  They  did  use  in  Peru  to  SKfifiot 
Coca,  which  is  an  hearbe  they  esteeme  much,  of  Mayv 
which  is  their  Wheate,  of  coloured  feathers,  mnd  of 
Chaquira,  which  otherwise  they  call  Mollo,  of  sheb  or 
Oysters,  and  sometime  Gold  and  Silver,  being  in  figures 
of*^  little  beasts.  Also  of  the  fine  stuffe  of  Cumbi,  of 
carved  and  sweet  wood,  and  most  commonly  Tallow  burnt. 
They  made  these  Offerings  or  Sacrifices  for  a  prosperov 
winde,  and  faire  weather,  or  for  their  health,  and  to  be 
delivered  from  some  dangers  and  mishaps.  Of  the 
second  kind,  their  ordinary  Sacrifice  was  of  Cuyes,  whicd 
are  small  beasts  like  Rabbets,  the  which  the  Indians  eaic 
commonly.  And  in  matters  of  importance,  or  when  ther 
were  rich  men,  they  did  offer  Pacos,  or  Indian  sheept. 
bare,  or  with  Wooll,  observing  curiously  the  numbers 
colours,  and  times.  The  manner  of  killing  their 
Sacrifices,  ereat  or  small,  which  the  Indians  did  use  accord* 
ing  to  their  ancient  Ceremonies,  is  the  same  the  Moorcs 
use  at  this  day,  the  which  they  call  Alqulble,  hanpng  the 
beast  by  the  right  fore-legge,  turning  his  eyes  towards 
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;  the  Sunne,  speakinfi^  certayne  words,  according  to  the 

aualitie  of  the  Sacrim:e  they  slue :  for  if  it  were  of  colour, 
leir  words  were  directed  to  Chuquilla,  and  to  the 
Thunder,  that  they  might  want  no  water :  if  it  were  white 
and  smoothe,  they  did  offer  it  to  the  Sunne  with  certaine 
words :  if  it  had  a  fleece,  they  did  likewise  offer  it  him 
with  some  others,  that  he  might  shine  upon  them,  and 
favour  their  generation :  If  it  were  a  Guanaco,  which  is 
gray,  they  directed  their  sacrifice  to  Viracocha.  In  Cusco 
they  did  every  yeere  kill  and  sacrifice  with  this  Ceremony, 
a  shorne  sheepe  to  the  Sunne,  and  did  burne  it,  clad  in  a 
red  Waste-coate,  and  when  they  did  burne  it,  they  cast 
certayne  small  baskets  of  Coca  into  the  fire,  which 
they  call  Vilcaronca ;  for  which  Sacrifice,  they  have  both 
men  and  beasts  appointed  which  serve  to  no  other  use. 
They  did  likewise  sacrifice  small  Birds,  although  it  were 
not  so  usuall  in  Peru  as  in  Mexico,  where  the  sacrificing 
of  Quailes  was  very  ordinary.  Those  of  Peru  did  sacrifice 
the  Birds  of  Puna,  (for  so  they  call  the  Desart  when  they  Sacrifices  rf 
should  goe  to  the  Warres,  for  to  weaken  the  forces  of  ^^>^- 
their  adversaries  Guacas.)  They  called  these  Sacrifices 
Cuzcovicca,  or  Contevicca,  or  Huallavicca,  or  Sophavicca, 
and  thev  did  it  in  this  manner:  they  tooke  many  kinds 
of  small  Birds  of  the  Desart,  and  gathered  a  great  deale 
of  a  thorny  wood,  which  they  call  Yanlli,  the  which 
beeing  kindled,  they  gathered  together  these  small  Birds. 
This  assembly  they  called  Quico,  then  did  they  cast  them 
into  the  fire,  about  the  which  the  Officers  of  the  Sacrifice 
went  with  certayne  round  stones  carved,  whereon  were 
painted  many  Snakes,  Lions,  Toades,  and  Tygres,  uttering 
this  word  Usachum,  which  signifies,  Let  the  victorie  be 
given  unto  us,  with  other  words,  whereby  they  sayd  the 
forces  of  their  enemies  Guacas  were  confounded.  And 
they  drew  forth  certayne  blacke  sheepe,  which  had  beene  Blacke  skiepi. 
kept  close  some  dayes  without  meate,  the  which  they 
called  Urea,  and  in  killing  them  they  spake  these  words ; 
As  the  hearts  of  these  beasts  bee  weakened,  so  let  our 
enemies  be  weakned.     And  if  they  found  in  these  sheepe 
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that  a  certayne  piece  of  flesh  behind  the  heart  were  nocasi- 

HsfkU.       sumed  by  fasting  and  close  keeping,  thev   then  hdd  : 

teki  D0gs.    for  an  ill  Augure.     They  brought  certavne  olacke  DoggBL 

which  they  call  Appuros,  and  slue  them,   casting  tks 

into  a  Playne,  with  certayne  Ceremonies,  causing  sob 

kinde  of  men  to  eate  this  flesh,  the  which  Sacrifices  ckf 

did,  lest  the  Ingua  should  bee  hurt  by  poyson :  sod  ir 

t^giitt      this  cause  they  rasted  from  morning  untill  the  starres  vet 

rt^fPimd.  ^p^  j^jjj  ^^^  ^j^      jjj  gjy^  jy^j  j^j^  themselves  like  tc 

the  Moores.  This  Sacrifice  was  most  fit  for  than  & 
withstand  their  enemies  Gods :  and  although  at  this  dn 
a  meiX  part  of  these  customes  have  ceased,   the  ' 

beine  ended,  yet  remaynes  there  some  Relikes,  by  l 

of  the  private  or  generall  quarrels  of  the  Indians,  or  ik 
Caciques,  or  in  their  Cities.     Thev  did  likewise  offf 
fl-ifimp.   and  sacrifice  shels  of  the  Sea,  which  they  call   MoDa 
and  they  offered  them  to  the  Fountaynes  and  SprioA 
saying,  that  these  shels  were  daughters  o{  the  Sea,  n 
mother  of  all  waters.     They  gave  unto  these  shels  sundn 
names,  according  to  the  colour,  and  also  they  use  thee 
to  divers  ends.     They  used  them  in  a  manner  in  all  kiodc 
of  Sacrifices,  and  yet  to  this  day  they  put  beaten  shch 
in  their  Chica,  for  a  superstition.     Finally,  they  thoueh: 
it  convenient  to  offer  Sacrifices  of  every  thing  they  'd'-: 
sow  or  raise  up.     There  were  Indians  appointed  to  i<x 
these  Sacrifices  to  the  Fountayne,  Springs,   and    Ri\'en 
which  passed  through  the  Townes,  or  by  their  Charcas. 
which  are  their  Farmes,  which  they  did  after  Seed  time, 
that  they  might  not  cease  running,  but  alwayes  wskt 
their  grounds.     The  Sorcerers  did  conjure,  to  know  whi: 
time  the  Sacrifices  should  be  made,  which  beeing  endcC. 
they  did  gather  of  the  contribution  of  the  people,  wha: 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  delivered  them  to  such  as  hsi 
the  charge  of  these  Sacrifices.     They  made  them  in  the 
beginning  of  Winter,  at  such  time  as  the  Fountaynes 
Springs,  and  Rivers,  did  increase  by  the  moystures  of  the 
weather,  which  they  did  attribute  to  their  Sacrifices.     Ther 
did  not  sacrifice  to  the  Fountaynes  and  Springs  of  the 
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Desarts.  To  this  day  continues  the  respect  they  had  to 
Fountaynes,  Springs,  Pooles,  Brookes,  or  Rivers,  which 
posse  by  their  Cities  or  Charcas,  even  unto  the  Foun- 
taynes and  Rivers  of  the  Desarts.  They  have  a  speciall 
regard  and  reverence  to  the  meeting  of  two  Rivers,  and 
there  they  wash  themselves  for  their  health,  annoynting  [ill.  v. 
themselves  first  with  the  flower  of  Mays,  or  some  other  "  03 7-1 

things,  adding  thereunto  divers  Ceremonies,  the  which 
they  doe  likewise  in  their  Bathes. 

THe  most  pittifull  disaster  of  this  poore  people,  is  Oftkt 
their  slavery  unto  the  DeviU,  sacrificing  men  unto  ^^^'V  ^ 
him,  which  are  the  Images  of  God.     In  many  Nations  ^  t(^^ 
they  had  used  to  kill  (to  accompany  the  dead,  as  hath 
beene  declared)  such  persons  as  had  beene  agreeable  unto 
him,  and  whom  they  imagined  might  best  serve  him  in 
the  other  World.     Besides  this,  they  used  in  Peru,  to 
sacrifice  young  children  of  foure  or  sixe  yeeres  olde  unto 
ten:   and  the  greatest  part  of  these  Sacrifices  were  for 
the  afiFaires  that  did  import  the  Ingiia,  as  in  sicknesse 
for  his  health :    and  when  he  went  to  the  warres  for 
victory,  or  when  they  gave  the  wreathe  to  their  new 
Ingua,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  King,  as  here  the  Scepter 
and  the  Crownc  be.     In  this  Solemnitie  they  sacrinced 
the  number  of  two  hundred  children,  fi"om  foure  to  ten  Twokmubtd 
yeeres  of  age,  which  was  a  cruell  and  inhumane  spectacle.  ^^^^ . 
The  manner  of  the  Sacrifice  was  to  drowne  them  and  '^^^^  • 
bury  them  with  certayne  representations  and  ceremonies : 
sometimes  thev  cut  off  their  heads  annoynting  themselves 
with  the  bloud  from  one  eare  to  another. 

They  did  likewise  sacrifice  Virgins,  some  of  them  that 
were  brought  to  the  Ingua  fix)m  the  Monasteries,  as  hath 
beene  said.  In  this  case  there  was  a  very  great  and 
generall  abuse :  If  any  Indian  qualified,  or  of  the  common 
sort,  were  sicke,  and  that  the  Divine  told  him  confidently 
that  he  should  dye,  they  did  then  sacrifice  his  owne  sonne  PstrUidi. 
to  the  Sunne,  or  to  Virachoca,  desiring  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  him,  and  that  they  would  not  deprive  the  father  of 
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life.     This  cnieltie  is  like  to  that    the    holj  Scnfoej 
speaks  of  which  the  King  of  Moab  used  in  sacrtavl 
his  first-born  Sonne  upon  the  wall,  in  the  sight  of  all  Iobl 
to  whom  this  act  seemed  so  mournfull,  as  they  would  n 
presse  him  any  further,  but  returned  to  their  houn. 


ALthough  they  of  Peru  have  surpassed  the  Mi 
in  the  slaughter  and  Sacrifice  of  their  Childrca  (v 
I  have  not  read  nor  understood  that  the  Mexicans 
any  such  Sacrifices)  yet  they  of  Mexico  have  tjoegSC 
them,  yea  all  the  Nations  of  the  World,   in   the  ptf 
number  of  men  which  they  had  sacrificed,  and  in  tk 
horrible  manner  thereof.     And  to  the  end  wee  may  v 
the  great   misery   wherein   the  Devill   holds    this  Mas 
Nation,  I  will  relate  particularly  the  custome  and  inhumK 
manner  which  they  have  observed :  First  the  men  they  did 
sacrifice  were  taken  in  the  warres,  neyther  did  they  « 
these  solemne  Sacrifices  but  of  Captives :  so  as  it  seenio 
therein  they  have  followed  the  custome  of  the  Andcna 
For  as  some  Authors  say,  they  called  the  Sacrifice  VicdnsL 
for  this  reason,  because  it  was  of  a  conquered  thing :  thef 
also  called  it  Hostia  quasi  ab  hoste,  tor  that  it  was  m 
Offering   made   of   their   enemies,   although    they   hsve 
applyed  this  word  to  all  kinds  of  Sacrifices.      In  cndi 
the  Mexicans  did   not   sacrifice  any  to  their    Idols,  but 
Captives,  and  the  ordinary  warres  they  made,  was  ooch 
to  have  Captives  for  their  Sacrifices :  and  therefore  irfiet 
they  did  fight,  they  laboured  to  take  their  enemies  alive 
and  not  to  kill  them,  to  enjoy  their  Sacrifices.      And  tha 
was  the  reason  which  Mote^uma  gave  to  the   Marquise 
du  Val,  when  he  asked  of  him,  why  being  so  mightie. 
and  having  conquered  so  many  Kingdomes,  he  had  not 
subdued  the  Province  of  Tlascalla,  which  was  so  neert? 
Mote^uma  answered  him,  that  for  two  reasons  he  had 
not  conquered  that  Province,  although  it  had  bin  easie,  it 
he  would  have  undertaken  it :  the  one  was  for  the  exerdsc 
of  the  vouth  of  Mexico,  lest  they  should  fall  into  idleness 
and  delight :  the  other  and  the  chiefe  cause  why  hce  had 
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reserved  this  Province,  was  to  have  Captives  for  the  Sacri- 
fices of  their  Gods.  The  manner  they  used  in  these  Manmrof 
Sacrifices,  was,  they  assembled  within  the  Palissadoe  of  n^^s 
dead  mens  ScuUes  (as  hath  beene  said)  such  as  should  be  sacrificing. 
sacrificed,  using  a  certayne  Ceremony  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palissadoe,  placing  a  great  guard  about  them.  Presently 
there  stept  forth  a  Priest,  attjn^ed  with  a  short  Surplice 
full  of  tassels  beneath,  who  came  from  the  top  of  the 
Temple  with  an  Idoll  made  of  Paste  of  Wheate  and 
Mays  mingled  with  Honey,  which  had  the  eyes  made  of 
the  graines  of  greene  glasse,  and  the  teeth  of  the  graines 
of  Mays,  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  Temple  with  all 
the  speed  he  could,  and  mounted  on  a  great  stone  planted 
upon  a  high  Terrasse  in  the  midst  of  the  Court.  This 
stone  was  called  Quauxicalli,  which  is  to  say,  the  stone 
of  Eagle,  whereon  he  mounted  by  a  little  Ladder,  which 
was  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Terrasse,  and  descended  by 
another  staire  on  the  other  side,  still  imbracing  his  Idoll. 
Then  did  he  mount  to  the  place  where  those  were  that 
should  be  sacrificed,  shewing  this  Idoll  to  every  one  in 
particular,  saying  unto  them;  this  is  your  God.  And 
having  ended  his  shew,  he  descended  by  the  other  side  of 
the  staires,  and  all  such  as  should  dye,  went  in  procession 
unto  the  place  where  they  should  bee  sacrificed,  where 
they  found  the  Ministers  ready  for  that  OflSce.  The 
ordinary  manner  of  sacrificing  was,  to  open  the  stomake  BkiuReRius. 
of  him  that  was  sacrificed,  and  having  pxilled  out  his 
heart  halfe  alive,  they  tumbled  the  man  downe  the  staires 
of  the  Temple,  which  were  all  imbrewed  and  defiled  with 
bloud:  And  to  make  it  the  more  plaine,  sixe  Sacrificers 
being  appointed  to  this  dignitie,  came  into  the  place  of 
Sacrifice,  foure  to  hold  the  hands  and  feet  of  him  that 
should  be  sacrificed,  the  fift  to  hold  his  head,  and  the  sixt 
to  open  his  stomake,  and  to  pull  out  the  heart  of  the 
sacrificed.  They  called  them  Chachalmua,  which  in  our  [ill.  v. 
Tongue  is  as  much,  as  the  Ministers  of  holy  things.     It  1038.] 

was  a  high  dignitie  and  much  esteemed  amongst  them, 
wherein  they  £d  inherit  and  succeed  as  in  a  Fee-simple. 
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The  Minister  who  had  the  Office  to  kill,  which  «» s 
sixt  amongst  them,  was  esteemed  and  honoured  u  s 
Sovereigne  Priest  and  Bishop,  whose  name  was  difcRX. 
according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  Soleanxtia 
Their  habits  were  likewise  divers  when  they  came  fan 
to  the  Sacrifice,  according  to  the  diversitie  of  times.  Di 
Wr  Pafs,  name  of  their  chiefe  dignitie  was  Papa  and  Topilzin,  tktf 
Habite  and  Robe  was  a  red  Curtayne  after  the  Dalntfir 
fashion,  with  tassels  below,  a  Crowne  of  rich  Fetffei 
greene,  white,  and  yellow  upon  his  head,  and  at  his  em 
like  pendants  of  Gold,  wherein  were  set  greene  ftoaa 
and  under  the  lip  upon  the  middest  of  the  beard  he  be 
a  Peece  like  unto  a  small  Canon  of  an  azured  stnt 
These  Sacrificers  came  with  their  faces  and  hands  coloovc 
\i9tkerfivi  with  a  shining  blacke.  The  other  five  had  their  hw 
^'^'  much  curled,  and  tyed  up  with  Laces  of  Leather,  boo: 

about  the  middest  of  the  head :  upon  their  fbrehad  tkv 
carried  small  Roundelets  of  Paper  minted  with  diftn 
colours,  and  they  were  attyred  in  a  Dalmatike  Robe  tf 
white,  wrought  with  blacke.  With  this  attyre  they  repR^ 
sented  the  very  fig^ure  of  the  Devill,  so  as  it  did  stnb 
feare  and  terrour  mto  all  the  people,  to  see  them  cooe 
forth  with  so  horrible  a  representation.  The  Sovcrtipc 
Priest  carried  a  great  Knife  in  his  hand,  of  a  large  aad 
sharpc  flint :  another  Priest  carried  a  coller  of  wood 
wrought  in  forme  of  a  Snake :  All  six  put  themaehvs 
in  order,  joyning  to  this  Pyramidall  stone,  whereof  1 
have  spoken,  being  directly  against  the  doore  of  the 
Chappcll  of  their  Idoll.  This  stone  was  so  pointed,  » 
the  man  which  was  to  be  sacrificed,  being  laid  thereon. 
upon  his  backe,  did  bend  in  such  sort,  as  letting  tht 
Knife  but  ^11  upon  his  stomack  it  opened  very  eaaily  is 
the  middest.  When  the  Sacrificers  were  thus  in  oidcr. 
they  drew  forth  such  as  had  beene  taken  in  warre,  whid! 
were  to  bee  sacrificed  at  that  Feast,  and  being  accompanied 
with  a  guard  of  men  all  naked,  they  caused  them  tc 
mount  up  these  large  staires  in  ranke,  to  the  place  wheit 
the  Ministers  were  prepared :  and  as  every  one  of  their 
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^  came  in  their  order,  the  six  Sacrificers  tooke  the  Prisoner, 
,  one  by  one  foote,  another  by  the  other,  and  one  by  one 
^  hand,  another  by  the  other,  casting  on  his  backe  upon 
^  this  pointed  stone,  where  the  fift  of  these  Ministers  put 
,  the  collcr  of  wood  about  his  necke,  and  the  High  Pnest 
'  opened   his   stomack    with    the   Knife,   with   a   strange 
!  dexteritie  and  nimblenesse,  pulling  out  his  heart  with  DmlBsJk 
his  hands,  the  which  hee  shewed  smoking  unto  the  Sunne,  dexuritU. 
to  whom  hee  did  offer  this  heate  and  fume  of  the  heart,  ^^  ^{klnulto 
and  presently  he  turned  towards  the  Idoll  and  did  cast  the^anu. 
the  heart  at  his  face,  then  did  they  cast  away  the  body 
of  the  sacrificed,  tumbling  it  downe  the  staires  of  the 
Temple,  the  stone  being  set  so  necre  the  staires,  as  there 
were  not  two  foote  space  betwixt  the  stone  and  the  first 
step,  so  as  with  one  spurne  with  their  foote,  they  cast 
the  bodie  from  the  top  to  the  bottome.     In  this  sort  one 
after  one  they  did  sacrifice  all  those  that  were  appointed. 
Being  thus  slaine,  and   their  bodies  cast  downe,  their 
Masters,  or  such  as  had  taken  them,  went  to  take  them 
up,  and  carried  them  away:   then  having  divided  them 
amongst  them,  they  did  eate  them,  celebrating  their  Feast 
and  Solemnitie.     There  were  ever  fortie  or  fiftie  at  the 
least  thus  sacrified,  for  that  they  had  men  very  expert 
in  taking  them.     The  neighbour  Nations  did  the  Uke, 
imitating  the  Mexicans  in  the  Customes  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Service  of  their  Gods. 

THere  was  another  kind  of  Sacrifice  which  they  made  OftkerkuuL 
in  divers  fiasts,  which  they  call  Racaxipe  Velitzli,  ^^*^^'Jj 
which  is  as  much  as  the  flaying  of  men.     They  call  it  l^j^^g^ 
so,  for  that  in  some  Feasts  they  tooke  one  or  more  slaves,  i^^/ 
as  they  pleased,  and  after  they  had  flayed  him,  they  with  Ch^.  21. 
that  skinne  apparelled  a  man  appointed  to  that  end.     This  ^^^i 
man  went  dancing  and  leaping  thorow  all  the  houses  and  ^*^^''- 
Market  places  of  the  Citie,  every  one  being  forced  to 
oflFer  something  unto  him :   and  if  any  one  fayled,  he 
would  strike  him  over  the  face  with  a  comer  of  the 
skin,    defiling    him    with    the    congealed    bloud.     This 
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invention  continued  untiU  the  skinne  did  stinke :  dn| 
which  time,  such  as  went,  gathered  together  much  aba 
which  they  employed  in  necessary  things  for  the  Servian 
their  Gods.    In   many   of  these   Feasts    ther    mde  i 
CkMnff       Challenge,  betwixt  him  that  did  sacrifice,  and  him  tk 
'•^^^-        should  bee  sacrificed  thus :   they  tyed  the  shive  hf  ob 
fbote  to  a  Wheele  of  stone,  giving  him  a  Swoid  wL 
Target  in  his  hands  to  defi^nd  him^dfis:    then 
stept  forth  hee  that  sacrificed  him;  armed  with 
Sword  and  Target:    if  hee  that  should   bee 
defends  himselfe  valiantly  against  the  other,  and 
him,  hee  then  remayned  fre^  from  the  Sacrifice, 
the  name  of  a  famous  Captayne,  and  so  was  reputed :  be 
if  hee  were  vanquished,  they  then  sacrificed  him  oo  tk 
stone  whereunto  hee  was  tyed.     It  was  another  kink 
of  Sacrifice,  when  as  thev  appointed  any  slave  to  bee  ik 
IM'IdU-       representation  of  the  Idoll,  saying  that  it  was  his  Pictwt: 
'^^A^'         Tnev  every  yeere  gave  one  slave  to  the  Priests,  that  tkf 
mignt  never  want  the  lively  Ima^  of  their  IdoD.    Ai 
his  first  entry  into  the  Ofifice,  after  he  had  beene  wd 
washed,  they  attyred  him  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
Idoll,  giving  him  the  same  name.     Hee  was  that  whok 
yeere  reverenced  and  honoured  as  the  Idoll  it  selfe,  and 
had  alwayes  with  him  twelve  men  for  his  Guard,  lest  her 
should  flye,  with  which  Guard  they  sufl^ered  him  to  |Eot 
freely  and  where  he  would :  and  if  by  chance  he  fled,  tk 
chiefe  of  the  Guard  was  put  in  his  place  to  represent  the 
[III.  r.  Idoll,  and  after  to  bee  sacrificed.     This  Indian  had  tkc 

*o39-]  most  honourable  lodging  in  all  the  Temple,  where  her 
did  eate  and  drinke,  and  whither  all  the  chiefe  M inistcn 
came  to  serve  and  honour  him,  carrying  him  meate  after 
the  manner  of  great  Personages.  Wnen  hee  went  throueh 
the  streets  of  the  Citie,  hee  was  well  accompanied  witk 
Noblemen,  hee  carried  a  little  Flute  in  his  hand,  whick 
sometimes  hee  sounded,  to  pive  them  knowledge  when  he 
passed :  then  presently  the  women  came  forth  with  thesr 
little  children  in  their  armes,  which  they  presented  untc 
him,  saluting  him  as  God.     All  the  rest  of  the  people 
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i  did  the  like :  at  night  they  put  him  in  a  strong  Prison 
:  or  Cage,  lest  he  should  flye;  and  when  the  Feast  came, 
))   they  sacrificed  him,  as  hath  beene  said. 

r  By  these  and  many  other  meanes  hath  the  Devill  IncreMle 
'  abused  and  entertayncd  these  poore  wretches,  and  such  ***^' . 
:  was  the  multitude  of  those  that  had  beene  sacrificed  by  ^^^-^^  • 
•  this  infemall  crueltie,  as  it  seemes  a  matter  incredible,  for 
they  afiSrme  there  were  some  dayes  five  thousand  or 
more,  and  that  there  were  above  twentie  thousand  sacri- 
ficed in  divers  places.  The  Devill  to  entertaine  this 
murther  of  men,  used  a  pleasant  and  strange  invention, 
which  was,  when  it  pleased  the  Priests  of  Satan  they  went 
to  their  Kin^  telling  them  how  their  Gods  dyed  for  Detnlikimgrj 
hunger,  and  that  they  should  remember  them.  Presently  fir  mam  flesh. 
they  prepared  themselves,  and  advertised  one  another, 
that  their  Gods  required  meate,  and  therefore  they  should 
command  their  people  to  bee  readie  to  goe  to  the  Warrcs ; 
and  thus  the  people  assembled,  and  the  conipanies 
appointed  went  to  field,  where  they  mustred  their  forces ; 
and  all  their  quarrell  and  fight  was  to  take  one  another  for 
sacrifice,  striving  on  either  side  to  take  what  Captives 
they  could,  so  as  in  these  battels  they  laboured  more  to 
take,  then  to  kill,  for  that  all  their  intention  was  to  take 
men  alive,  to  give  them  to  their  Idols  to  eate,  for  after 
that  manner  brought  they  their  Sacrifice  unto  their  Gods. 
And  wee  must  understand,  that  never  King  was  crowned 
untill  he  had  subdued  some  Province,  from  the  which  he 
brought  a  great  number  of  Captives  for  the  Sacrifices  of 
their  Gods,  so  as  it  was  an  infinite  thing  to  see  what  bloud 
was  spilt  in  the  honour  of  the  Devill. 

MAny  of  these  Barbarians  were  now  wearied  and  H9w  tke 
tyred  with  such  an  excessive  crueltie,  in  shedding  ^"^^^w^rw 
so  much  bloud,  and  with  so  tedious  a  Tribute,  to  bee  JJJ^^/ 
alwayes  troubled  to  get  Captives,  for  the  feeding  of  their  giulm-i  tke 
Gods,  seeming  unto  them  a  matter  insuppornible ;  yet  crulHerf 
left  they  not  to  follow  and  execute  their  rigorous  Lawes,  ^*^^- 
for  the  great  awe  the  Ministers  of  these  Idols  kept  them     ^'  **' 
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in,  and  the  cunning  wherewith  they  abused  this  pooR 
people.     But  inwardly  they  desired  to  be  freed  froKS 
heavie  a  voke.     And  it  was  a  grtzt  providence  of  God. 
that  the  nrst  which  gave  them  knowledge  of  the  Lav  tf 
Christ,  found  them  m  this  disposition :  for  without  doib 
it  seemed  to  them  a  good  Law,  and  a  good  God,  to  bee 
served  in  this  sort.     Heereupon  a  grave  religious  nc 
in  New  Spaine  told  me,  that  when  he  was  in  that  Coqoop 
he  had  demanded  of  an  ancient  Indian,  a  man  of  quafibe. 
for  what  reason  the  Indians  had  so  soone  received  it 
Law  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  left  their  owne,  without 
any  other  proofe,  tryall,  or  dispute  thereon,  for  it 
they  had  changed  their  ReUgon,  without  any  9 
reason    to    moove    them.     Tne    Indian    answered   Im. 
Beleeve  not  Father,  that  we  have  embraced  the  Law  d 
Christ  so  rashly  as  they  say :  for  I  will  tell  you,  that  w 
were  alreadie  wearie  and  discontented  with  such  thiim  b 
the  Idols  commanded  us,  and  were  determined  to  love 
it,  and  to  take  another  Law.     But  when  as  wee  fisooc 
that  the  Religion  that  you  preached  had  no  cruelties  in  k 
and  that  it  was  fit  for  us,  and  both  just  and  ffood,  vc 
understood  and  beleeved  that  it  was  the  true  Law,  asc 
so   we   received    it    willingly.     Which    answere    of  tk» 
Indian  agrees  well  with  that  we  reade  in  the   first  D»- 
course,  that  Fcrnand  Cortes  sent  to  the  Empcrour  Charier 
the  fift,  wherein  hee  reports,  that  after  he  had  conquered 
the   Citie   of   Mexico,   being   in   Cuyoacan,    there   cuk 
Ambassadours  to  him  from  the  Province  and  Conunoe- 
wealth  of  Mechoacan  requiring  him  to  send   them  Im 
Law,  and  that  hee  would  teacn  them  to  understand  it. 
because  they  intended  to  leave  their  owne,  which  seetne: 
not  pood  unto  them,  which  Cortez  granted,  and  at  this 
day  they  are  the  best  Indians,  and  the  truest  Christtam 
that  are  in  New  Spaine.     The  Spaniards  that  saw  these 
cruell  Sacrifices,  resolved  with  all  their  power  to  abolisfc 
so  detestable  and  cursed  a  butchering  of  men,  and  the 
SfdmlarJs  rather,  for  that  in  one  night  before  their  eyes  thev  saw 
uufificed,  threescore  or  threescore  and   tenne  Spaniards   sacrificed. 
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which  had  beene  taken  in  a  battaile  given  at  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico :  and  another  time  they  found  written  with  a 
Coale  in  a  Chamber  in  Tezcusco  these  wordes;  Hecre 
such  a  miserable  man  was  Prisoner  with  his  Companions 
whom  they  of  Tezcusco  did  sacrifice. 

There  happened  a  very  strange  thing  upon  this  subject 
and  yet  true,  beeing  reported  by  men  worthy  of  credit, 
which  was,  that  the  Spaniards  beholding  these  Sacrifices, 
having  opened  and  drawne  out  the  heart  of  the  lustie 
young  man,  and  cast  him  from  the  top  of  the  stayres 
(as  their  custome  was)  when  hee  came  at  the  bottome, 
hee  said  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  Language,  Knights,  they  Jnumspiaka 
have  slaine  mee,  the  which  did  greatly  moove  our  men  after  Mis  ^an 
to  horrour  and  pitie.     It  is  no  incredible  thing,   that  "^^' 
having  his  heart  pulled  out,  hee  might  speake,  seeing  that 
Galen  reports  that  it  hath  often  chanced  in  the  Sacrifice  GaUn.  Bb,  2. 
of  beasts,  after  the  heart  hath  beene  drawne  out,  and  p.^^^*  ^. 
cast  upon  the  Altar,  the  beasts  have  breathed,  yea,  they  ^^•/^^^' 
did  bray  and  cry  out  aloude,  and  sometimes  did  runne. 

In  the  first  moneth,  which  in  Peru  they  called  Rayme,  [III.  v. 
and   answereth   to   our   December,    they   made   a   most  "040-] 

solemne   feast,   called   Capacrayme,  wherein   they   made  n'^-z^.z 
many  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  which  continued  many  iaUund 
dayes :  during  the  which,  no  stranger  was  suffered  to  bee  t9  imitmte  ma 
at  the  Court  which  was  in  Cusco.     These  dayes  being  coimtiffmt  tki 
past,  they  then  gave  libertie  to  strangers  to  enter,  that  ^l^u*^^ 
they   might   be   partakers  of  the   fes^ts   and   sacrifices,  qj^j^^ 
ministering  to  them  in  this  manner.     The  Mamacomas  cUp.  25. 
of  the  Sunne,  which  were  a  kinde  of  Nunnes  of  the  Sunne,  ImSm 
made  little  loaves  of  the  flower  of  Mavs,  dyed  and  mingled  ^'*««*w*- 
with  the  bloud  of  white  Sheepe,  which  they  did  sacrifice 
that  day ;  then  presently  they  commanded  that  all  strangers 
should  enter,  who  set  themselves  in  order,  and  the  Priests 
which    were    of    a    certaine    Linage,    descending    from 
Liuquivupangui,  gave  to  every  one  a  morseU  of  these 
smaO  loaves,  saying  unto  them,  that  they  gave  these 
pieces,  to  the  end  they  should  be  united  and  confi^erate 
with  the  Ingua,  and  that  they  advised  them  not  to  speake 
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nor  thinke  any  ill  against  the  Ingua,  but  alwayes  to  bos 
him  good  afFection,  for  that  this  piece  should  bee  a  wi- 
nesse  of  their  intentions  and  will,  and  if  they  did  iMX  a 
they  ought,  hee  would  discover  them  and    bee  ^ov 
them.     They  carried  these  small  loaves,  in  great  Pmbi 
of  gold  and  silver  appointed  for  that  use,   and  iD  a: 
receive  and  eate  these  pieces,  thanking  the  Sunne  infinxttii 
for  so  great  a  hvoxxr  which  hee  had  done  them,  speikii| 
wordes  and   making   signes  of  great   contentmeat  aiC 
devotion :  protesting  that  during  their  lives,  they  vouk 
neither  doe  nor  thinke  any  thing  against  the  Sunne  oar 
the  Ingua:   and  with  this  condition  they   received  tb 
foode  of  the  Sunne,  the  which  should  remaine  in  tl» 
bodies  for  a  witnesse  of  their  fidelitie  which  they  obscrrac 
to  the  Sunne  and  to  the  Ingua  their  Kin^.     This  manaff 
of  devillish  communicating  they  likewise    used   in  the 
tenth  moneth,  called  Coyarayme,  which  was  September. 
in  the  solemne  feast  which  they  called  Cytua,  doing  the 
like  ceremonies.     And  besides  this  Communion  (if  it  bt 
lawfuU  to  use  this  word  in  so  deviUish  a  matter)  which 
they  imparted  to  all  strangers  that  came,  they  did  like* 
wise  send  of  these  loaves  to  all  their  Guacas,  oanctuvici 
or  Idols  of  the  whole  Realme,  and  at  one  instant  tfaer 
found  people  of  all  sides,  which  came  expressly  to  receivt 
them,  to  whom  they  said  (in  delivering  them)   that  the 
Sunne  had  sent  them  that,  in  signe  that  hee  would  havt 
them  all  to  worship  and  honor  him,  and   likewise  did 
send  them  in  honor  of  the  Caciques.     Some  perhaps  wiE 
hold  this  for  a  &ble  and  a  fiction :   yet  is  it  most  true. 
that  since  the  Ingua  Yupangi  (the  which  is  hee  that  ksth 
made  most  Lawes,  Customes,  and  Ceremonies,  as  Numi 
did  in  Rome)  this  manner  of  Communion  hath  continttBd. 
untill  that  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thrufl 
out  all  these  superstitions,  giving  them  the  right  ibode  ol 
life,  which   unites  their  soules  to  God :    who  so  wouU 
satisfie  himselfe  more  amply,  let  him  reade  the  Relatioa 
which  the  Licenciate  Polio  did  write. 
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IT  is  a  thing  more  worthy  admiration,  to  heare  speake  In  what  nun- 
of  the  Feast  and  solemnitie  of  the  Communion  which  «^  ^^P^j 
the  Devill  himselfe,  the  Prince  of  Pride,  ordained  in  ^^^'^ 
Mexico,  the  which  (although  it  be  somewhat  long)  yet  connuffait  tki 
shall  it  not  be  from  the  purpose  to  relate,  as  it  is  written  feast  oftki 
by  men  of  credite.     The  Mexicanes  in  the  moneth  of  ^  ^ra- 
May,  made  their  principall  Feast  to  their  god  Vitziliputzli,  ^Tp^'^i  * 
and  two  dayes  before  this  Feast  the  Virgins  whereof  I  churck. 
have  spoken  (the  which  were  shut  up  and  secluded  in  ckap.  24. 
the  same  Temple,  and  were  as  it  were  Religious  women) 
did  mingle  a  quantitie  of  the  seede  of  Beetes  with  roasted 
Mays,  and  then  they  did  mould  it  with  honey,  making  an 
Idoll  of  that  paste,  in  bignesse  like  to  that  of  wood, 
putting  in  stead  of  eyes,  graines  of  greene  glasse,  of  blue, 
or  white ;  and  for  teeth,  graines  of  Mays,  set  forth  with 
all  the  ornament  and  furniture  that  I  have  said.     This 
being  finished,  all  the  Noblemen  came  and  brought  it  an 
exquisite  and  rich  garment,  like  unto  that  of  the  Idoll, 
wherewith  they  did  attyre  it.     Being  thus  clad  and  deckt, 
they  did  set  it  in  an  azured  Chaire,  and  in  a  Litter  to 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders.     The  morning  of  this  feast 
being  come,  an  houre  before  day,  all  the  Maidens  came 
forth  attyred  in  white,  with  new  ornaments,  the  which  that 
day  were  called  the  sisters  of  their  god  Vitzliputzli,  they 
came  crowned  with  Garlands  of  Mays  roasted  and  parched, 
being  like  unto  Azahar  or  the  flower  of  Orange,  and 
about  their  necks  they  had  great  chaines  of  the  same, 
which  went  bauldrickwise  under  their  left  arme.     Their 
cheekes  were  dyed  with  Vermillion,  their  armes  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  were  covered  with  red  Parrots  feathers. 
And  thus  attyred,  they  tooke  the  Idoll  on  their  shoulders, 
carrying  it  into  the  Court,  where  all  the  young  men  were, 
attyred  in  garments  of  an  artificial!  red,  crowned  after  the 
same    manner,    like    unto    the   women.     When    as    the 
Maidens  came  forth  with  the  Idoll,  the  young  men  drew 
necre  with  much  reverence,  taking  the  Litter  wherein 
the  Idoll  was,  upon  their  shoulders,  carrying  it  to  the  foote 
of  the  staires  of  the  Temple,  where  all  the  people  did 
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humble  themselves,  laying  earth  upon  their  heads,  wbo 
was  an  ordinarie  ceremonie  which  they  did  observe  at  ci 
chiefe  feast  of  their  gods.  This  ceremonie  being  cadec 
all  the  people  went  m  Procession  with  all  the  difigoe 
and  speede  they  could,  going  to  a   Mountajme 


was  a  league  from  the  Citie  of  Mexico,  called  ChapuliOK 

ircot  bV 


and  there  they  made  sacrifices.  Presently  they 
thence  with  like  diligence,  to  goe  to  a  place  necre  uaiDt 
which  they  called  Atlacuyavaya,  where  they  made  tkr 
second  station:  and  from  thence  they  went  to 
Burgh  or  Village  a  league  beyond  Cuyoacan,  from 

they  parted,  returning  to  the  Citie  of  Mexico,  not . 

any  other  station.     They  went  in  this  sort  above  km 

leagues  in  three  or  foure  houres,  calling  this  Fiuaaia 

[III.  r.  Ypayna  Vitzliputzli.     Being  come  to  the  foot  of  the  sliim 

i<HiO  they  set  downe  the  Brancard  or  Litter  with   the  UoL 

tying  great  Cordes  to  the  armes  of  the  Brancard,  ths 

with  great  observance  and  reverence,  they  did  dnnr  m 

the  Litter  with  the  Idoll  in  it  to  the  top  of  the  Tcflfk' 

some  drawing  above,  and  others  helping  below,  ia  ik 

meane  time  there  was  a  great  noyse  of  Flutes,  Trumpet 

Tki  DiPtU     Cornets,   and   Drummes.     They  did   mount    it    in  ^ 

k'^       manner,  for  that  the  stayres  of  the  Temple  were  fC 

JwtUJkrutUm    steepe  and  narrow,  so  as  they  could  not  carry   up  tk 

fnSpous        Litter  upon  their  shoulders,  while  they  mounted  up  tk 

opmimi  of        Idoll,  all  the  people  stood  in  the  Court  with  much  rete- 

^d!m^^^7%  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^^^'     Being  mounted   to  the  top,    and  ^ 

nMCBenti       ^^^y  ^^^  placed  it  in  a  little  Lodge  of  Roses,  which  tk» 

elevdtimiy  '      held    readie,    presently    came    the    young    men,    wfaid 

sJorshm^        Strewed  many  flowers  of  sundrie  kindes,  wherewith  tk' 

rtterv^um,      fiHgj  ^^^  Temple  both  within  and  without.      This  dc«t 

Ckmii  mad     ^^  ^^^  Virgins  came  out  of  their  Covent,  bringing  pie0 

nUmmtusmtd  of  paste  compounded  of  Bcetes,  and  roasted  Mays,  wW 

idUstnm  pro-  was  of  the  same  paste  whereof  their  Idoll  was  made  wt 

eeisims^  witk    compounded,  and  they  were  of  the  fashion  of  great  boo0 

^^^fi^nmer       They  delivered   them   to   the  young  men,   who   carritf 

JZ^itimf,  in  them  up  and  laid  them  up,  and  laid  them  at  the  Idci 

Asf^^irftki  fcete,  wherewith  they  filled  the  whole  place,  that  it  coul: 
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receive  no  more.     Thcv  called  these  morsels  of  paste,  the  tme  Sacra- 
flesh  and  bones  of  VitzUputzli.    Having  laid  abroad  these  '^'-f^^ 
bones,  presently  came  all  the  Ancients  of  the  Temple,  ^^^^j^ 
Priests,  Levites,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Ministers,  accord-  uHbloudy 
ing  to  their  Dignities  and  Antiquities,  for  herein  there  tacrifia^ 
was  a  strict  order  amongst  them,  one  after  another,  with  fokkkhatkcost 
their  vailes  of  divers  colours  and  workes,   every   one  ^lT^^^^ 
according  to  his  Dignitie  and  Office,  having  Garlands  upon  ^^^  ^„ji^^ 
their  heads,  and  Qiaines  of  flowers  about  their  necks:  andotkerwUe 
after  them  came  their  gods  and  goddesses  whom  they  {the  Pafists  at 
worshipt,  of  divers  figures,  attyred  in  the  same  liverie ;  ^*f{^^*^>? 
then  putting  themselves  in  order  about  those  morsels  and  ^iatMrall  body 
pieces  of  paste,  they  used  certaine  ceremonies  with  sing-  anddtspiting 
ing  and  dancing.     By  meanes  whereof  they  were  blessai  aitd  renting 
and  conscrated  for  the  flesh  and  bones  of  this  Idoll.  wTi^^ 

This  ceremonie  and  blessing  (whereby  they  were  taken  ^^^j  wetJting 
for  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  Idoll)  being  ended,  they  jitur  te  trans- 
honored  those  pieces  in  the  same  sort  as  their  god.     Then  pert  into  the 
came  forth  the  Sacrificers,  who  began  the  sacrifice  of  men,  ^•^a««^>^ 
in  the  manner  as  hath  beene  spoken,  and  that  day  they  ^^^^^ 
did  sacrifice  a  greater  number  then  at  any  other  time,  for  ream^ 
that  it  was  the  most  solenme  feast  they  observed.     The  reUgm^ 
sacrifices  being  ended,  all  the  young  Men  and  Maides  hnmaaiAi^w 
came  out  of  the  Temple  attyred  as  before,  and  being  J^^^][^?^ 
placed  in  order  and  ranke  one  directly  against  another,  m^Sldi  in 
they  danced  by  Drummes  the  which  sounded  in  praise  aUtkeu^then 
of  the  Feast,  and  of  the  Idoll  which  they  did  celebrate.  tMskmHsk 
To  which  song  all  the  most  ancient  and  greatest  noble-  ?£^*^ 
men  did  answere,  dancing  about  them,  making  a  great  j^^^i^vfiir 
circle  as  their  use  is,  the  young  Men  and  Maides  remayn-  hmdiscrtM. 
ing  alwayes  in  the  middest.     All  the  Citie  came  to  this 
goodly  spectacle,  and  there  was  a  commandement  very 
strictly  observed  throughout  all  the  Land,  that  the  day 
of  the  feast  of  the  Idoll  Vitziliputzli,  they  should  eate  no 
other  meate,  but  this  paste  with  hony,  whereof  the  IdoU 
was  made.     And  this  should  be  eaten  at  the  point  of 
dav,  and  they  should  drinke  no  water  nor  any  other  thing 
till  after  noone:   they  held  it  for  an  ill  signe,  yea  for 
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sacrilege,  to  doe  the  contrarie:  but  after  the 
ended,  it  was  lawfull  tor  them  to  eate  any  thing. 
the  time  of  this  ceremonie,  thev  hid  the  water  from  aer 
little  children,  admonishing  all  such  as  had  the  lae  tf 
reason,  not  to  drinke  any  water ;  which  if  they  did*  v 
anger  of  God  would  come  upon  them,  and  they  iboik 
die,  which  they  did  observe  very  carefully  and  itrkiiv 
The  ceremonies,  dancing,  and  sacrifice  ended,  they  «tf 
to  imdothe  themselves,  and  the  Priests  and  Supcfian  tf 
the  Temple  tooke  the  Idoll  of  paste,  which  they  ^poffas 
of  all  the  ornaments  it  had,  and  made  many  pieo 
well  of  the  Idoll  it  selfe  as  of  the  Tronchons  whidi 
consecrated,  and  then  they  gave  them  to  the  Communioa 
beginning  with  the  greater,  and  continuing  unto  the  roc 
both  Men,  Women,  and  little  Children ;  who  received  t 
with  such  teares,  feare,  and  reverence,  as  it  was  an  adm* 
able  thing,  saying,  that  they  did  eate  the  flesh  and  boos 
of  God,  wherewith  they  were  grieved.  Such  as  had  sbt 
sicke  folkes  demanded  thereof  for  them,  and  carried  s 
with  great  reverence  and  veneration. 
Cmmwiksi'  All  such  as  did  communicate,  were  bound  to  gm 
tng.  the  tenth  of  this  seede,  whereof  the  Idoll    was  made 

I^'serwm.  The  solemnitie  of  the  Idoll  being  ended,  an  old  man  of 
great  authoritie  stept  up  into  a  high  place,  and  with  a  lou: 
voice  preached  their  Law  and  Ceremonics. 

OfCoufessm  T^He   father   of   lyes   would    likewise   counter£iit   the 

WC#^wiwr     J^    (Romish)    Sacrament    of    Confession,    and     in    hri 

Indians  used.    Idolatries  seekc  to  be  honored  with  ceremonies  very  hks 

Ci*/.  25.       to  the  manner  of  Christians.     In  Peru  they  held  opinioc;. 

that  all  diseases  and  adversities  came  for  the  sinnes  whict 

they   had   committed :    for   remedie   whereof    they   use: 

sacrifices :   moreover,  they  confessed  themselves  vcrbaUt. 

almost  in  all  Provinces,  and  had  Confessors  appointed  M 

Reserved  catrs  their    Superiors    to    that    end,    there    were    some    si  not* 

S3  in  Pafoli     reserved  for  the  Superiors.     They  received  penance,  rta 

f^^^^'  somtimes  very  sharply,  especially  when  the  OfFendor  in* 

a  poore   man,  and   had   nothing  to  give  his  Confessor 
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This  office  of  Confessor  was  likewise  exercised  by  Women. 

The  manner  of  these  Confessors  Sorcerers  whom  they 

call  Ychuiri  or  Ychuri,  hath  beene  most  generall  in  the 

Provinces  of  Collasuio.     They  hold  opinion,  that  it  is  a 

haynous  sinne  to  conceale  any  thing  in  confession.     The 

Ychuiri  or  Confessors  discovered  by  lots,  or  by  the  view  [III.  v. 

of  some  beast  Hides,  if  any  thing  were  concealed,  and  »o4*] 

punished  them  with  many  blowes  with  a  stone  upon  the 

shoulders,  untill  they  had  revealed  all,  then  after  they  gave 

him  penance,  and  aid  sacrifice.     They  doe  likewise  use 

this  confession,  when  their  children,  wives,  husbands,  or 

their  Caciques  be  sicke,  or  in  any  ^eat  exploit.     And 

when  their  In^ua  was  sicke,  all  the  Provinces  confessed 

themselves,  chiefly  those  of  the  Province  of  Collao.     The 

Confessors  were  bound  to  hold  their  Confessions  secret, 

but  in  certaine  cases  limited.     The  sinnes  that  they  chiefly 

confessed,  was  first  to  kill  one  another  out  of  warre,  then 

to  steale,  to  take  another  mans  wife,  to  give  poyson  or 

sorcerie  to  doe  any  harme:    and  they  held  it  to  be  a 

gievous  sinne,  to  be  forgetfiill  in  the  reverence  of  their 
uacas,  or  Oratories,  not  to  observe  the  Feasts,  or  to 
speake  ill  of  the  Ingua,  and  to  disobey  him.  They  Simusof 
accused  not  themselves  of  any  secret  acts  and  sinnes.  *«««'*••• 
But  according  to  the  report  of  some  Priests,  after  the 
Christians  came  into  that  Coimtry,  they  accused  them- 
selves of  their  thoughts.  The  Ingua  confessed  himselfc 
to  no  man,  but  oneTy  to  the  Sunne,  that  hee  might  tell 
them  to  Virachoca,  and  that  hee  might  forgive  them. 
After  the  Ingua  had  beene  confessed,  he  made  a  certaine 
bath  to  cleanse  himselfe  in  a  running  River,  saying  these 
wordes :  I  have  told  my  sinnes  to  the  Sunne,  receive  them, 
O  thou  River,  and  carry  them  to  the  Sea,  where  they  may 
never  appeare  more.  Others  that  confessed,  used  like- 
wise these  baths,  with  certaine  ceremonies  very  like  to 
those  the  M oores  use  at  this  day,  which  they  call  Guadoy, 
and  the  Indians  call  them  Opocuna.  When  it  chanced 
that  any  mans  children  dyed,  hee  was  held  for  a  great 
sinner,  saying,  that  it  was  for  his  sinnes  that  the  sonne 
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dyed  before  the  father.  And  therefore  those  to 
this  had  chanced,  after  they  were  confesaed^  were 
in  this  bath  called  Opacuna,  as  is  said  before.  Thci 
some  deformed  Indian,  crooke-backt,  and  couniaftk  bv 
nature,  came  to  whip  them  with  certaine  Nettles,  b 
the  Sorcerers  or  Inchanters  by  their  lots  and  diYinattK 
affirmed  that  any  sicke  body  should  die,  the  sicke  Mi 
makes  no  difficultie  to  kill  his  owne  sonne,  though  hr 
had  no  other,  hoping  by  that  meanes  to  escape 
saying,  that  in  his  place  he  offered  his  sonne  in 
And  this  crueltie  hath  beene  practised  in  some  places, 
since  the  Christians  came  into  that  Country.  In  tnik 
it  is  strange,  that  this  custome  of  confessing  their  seoe 
sinnes,  hatn  continued  so  long  amongst  them,  and  to  doc 
so  strict  penances,  as,  to  fast,  to  give  apparell,  gold  nd 
silver,  to  remaine  in  the  Mountaynes,  and  to  receive 
many  stripes  upon  the  shoulders.  Our  men  say,  that  ii 
the  Province  of  Chiquito,  even  at  this  day  they  meet  wilk 
this  plague  of  Confessors  or  Ychuris,  where  as  many  fadoe 
persons  repaire  unto  them:  but  now,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  this  people  begins  to  see  deerly  the  effect  and  grot 
benefit  of  our  Confession,  whereunto  they  come  with  gretf 
devotion. 

I  will  report  the  manner  of  a  strange  confession  the 
Devill  hath  invented  at  Japon,  as  appeares  by  a  Letter 
that  came  from  thence,  which  saith  thus:  There  are  id 
Ocaca  very  great  and  high  and  steepe  Rocks,  which  have 
pricks  or  pomts  on  them,  above  two  hundred  fathom  high. 
Amongst  these  Rocks  there  is  one  of  these  pikes  or 
points  so  terribly  high,  that  when  the  Xamabusis  (which 
be  Pilgrimes)  doe  but  looke  up  unto  it,  they  tremble. 
and  their  haire  stares,  so  fearfull  and  horrible  is  the  pbcc. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  point  there  is  a  great  rod  of  Iroo 
of  three  fathom  long,  placed  there  by  a  strange  device, 
at  the  end  of  this  rod  is  a  ballance  tyed,  whereof  the 
scales  are  so  bigge,  as  a  man  may  sit  in  one  of  them  :  and 
the  Goquis  (which  be  Devils  in  humane  shape)  command 
these  Pilgrimes  to  enter  therein  one  after  another,  noc 
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leaving  one  of  them :  then  with  an  eneine  or  instrument 
which  mooveth,  by  meanes  of  a  wheele,  they  make  this 
rod  of  Iron  whereon  the  ballance  is  hanged,  to  hang  in 
the  aire,  one  of  these  Xamabusis  being  set  in  one  of  the 
scales  of  the  ballance.  And  as  that  wherein  the  man  is 
set  hath  no  counterpoise  on  the  other  side,  it  presently 
hangeth  downe,  and  the  other  riseth  untill  it  meets  with 
and  toucheth  the  rod:  then  the  Goquis  telleth  them 
from  the  Rocke,  that  they  must  confesse  themselves  of 
all  the  sinnes  they  have  committed,  to  their  remembrance, 
and  that  with  a  loud  voyce,  to  the  end  that  all  the  rest 
may  heare  him.  Then  presently  hee  beginneth  to  con- 
fesse, whilest  some  of  the  standers  by  doe  laugh  at  the 
sinnes  they  doe  heare ;  and  others  sigh,  and  at  every  sinne 
they  confesse,  the  other  scale  of  the  ballance  falls  a  little, 
untill  that  having  told  all  his  sinnes,  it  remaines  equall 
with  the  other,  wherein  the  sorrowfuU  penitent  sits :  then 
the  Goquis  turnes  the  wheele,  and  drawes  the  rod  and 
ballance  unto  him,  and  the  Pilgrime  comes  forth;  then 
enters  another,  untill  all  have  passed.  A  Japonois 
reported  this  after  he  was  christned,  saying,  that  hee  had 
beene  in  this  pilgrimage,  and  entred  the  ballance  seven 
times,  where  he  had  confessed  himselfe  publikely.  Hee 
said  moreover,  that  if  any  one  did  conceale  any  sinne, 
the  emptie  scale  yeelded  not :  and  if  hee  grew  obstinate 
after  instance  made  to  confesse  himselfe,  refusing  to  open 
all  his  sinnes,  the  Goquis  cast  him  downe  from  the  top, 
where  in  an  instant  he  is  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Yet  this  Christian,  who  was  called  John,  told  us,  that 
commonly  the  feare  and  terror  of  this  place  is  so  great  to 
all  such  as  enter  therein,  and  the  danger  they  see  with  ^^^JT./^ 
their  eyes,  to  fall  out  of  the  ballance,  and  to  be  broken  u^timwkki 
in  pieces,  that  seldom  there  is  anv  one  but  discovers  all  tkeMexkM 
his  sinnes.  This  place  is  called  by  another  name  PrustsMd 
Sangenotocoro,  that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  Confession.         •^  il^fT 

The  Priests  of  the  Idols  in  Mexico  were  anointed  in  '^ 
this  sort;  they  anointed  the  body  from  the  foote  to  the  witckcrd/h. 
head,  and  all  the  haire  likewise,  which  hung  like  tresses,  CUf.  26. 
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or  a  Horse  mane,  for  that  they  applyed    this  Uoctioi 

[III.  ▼.  wet  and  moist.     Their  haire  grew  so,  as  in  rime  it  hoB| 

.    *o43]  downe  to  their  hammes^  so  heavily,  that  it  wms  troofab 

iJmrfito.      ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  hesure  it,  for  they  did  never  cut  it,  vtl 
they  dyed,  or  that  they  were  dispensed  with   for  tkf 
great  ag^e,  or  being  employed  in  governments  or  sock 
nonorable  charge  in  the  Commonwealth.     They  anwt 
their  haire  in  tresses,  of  sixe  fingers  breadth,  whidi  tkv 
dyed  blacke  with  the  fume  of  Sapine,  of  Firre  trccsj « 
Rosin;  for  in  all  Antiquitie  it  hath  beene  an   offcmv 
they  made  unto  their  Idols,  and  for  this  cause  it  m 
much  esteemed  and  reverenced.     They  were  alwmjes  djtd 
with  this  tincture  from  the  foot  to  the  head,  so  as  thtv 
were   like   unto   shining   Negroes,   and   that    was   tlier 
ordinary  Unction :  yet  when  as  they  went  to  sacri6ce  and 
give  Incense  in  the  Mountaines,  or  on  the  tops  thereof. 
or  in  any  darke  and  obscure  Caves,  where  their  Idob 
were,  they  used  an  other  kinde  of  unction  very  different 
doing  certaine  ceremonies  to  take  away  feare,  and  to  sm 
them  courage.     This  unction  was  made  with  divers  Gttk 
venemous  beasts,  as  Spiders,  Scorpions,  Palmers,  Sala- 
manders and  Vipers,  the  which  the  Boyes  in  the  CoUedgo 
tooke  and  gathered  together,  wherein  they  were  so  cxpcf!, 
as  they  were  alwayes  furnished  when  the  Priests  caDed 
for  them.     The  chiefe  care  of  these  Boyes  was,  to  hunt 
after  these  beasts;  if  they  went  any  other  way,  and  br 
chance  met  with  any  of  these  beasts,  they  stayed  to  take 
them,   with  as  great  paine,  as  if   their  lives   depended 
thereon.     By  the  reason  whereof  the  Indians  commonhr 
feared  not  these  venemous  beasts,  making  no  more  account 
then  if  they  were  not  so,  having  beene  all  bred   in  this 
exercise.     To   make  an   ointment  of  these  beasts,    ther 
tooke  them  all  together,  and  burnt  them  upon  the  harth 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  before  the  Altar,  untill  ther 
were  consumed   to  ashes :    then   did   they   put   them   in 
Mortcrs  with  much  Tobacco  or  Petum  (bemg  an  herbe 
that  Nation  uscth  much,  to  benum  the  flesh,  that   ther 
may  not  fcele  their  travell)  with  the  which  they  mingle 
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the  ashes,  making  them  lose  their  force ;  they  did  likewise 

mingle  with  these  ashes,  Scorpions,  Spiders,  and  Palmers 

alive,  mingling  all  together,  then  did  they  put  to  it  a 

certaine  seede  oeing  grownd,  which  they  call  Ololuchqui, 

whereof  the  Indians  make  a  drinke  to  see  visions,  for  rism 

that  the  vertue  of  this  herbe  is  to  deprive  man  of  sense,  ^^f^^f- 

They  did  likewise  grinde  with  these  ashes  blacke  and 

hayrie  wormes,  whose  haire  onely  is  venemous,  all  which 

they  mingled  together  with  blacke,  or  the  fume  of  Rosin, 

putting  it  in  small  pots,  which  they  set  before  their  god, 

saying  it  was  his  meat.     And  therefore  they  caUed  it  a 

divine  meat.     By  meanes  of  this  ointment  they  became  ^i^^  %>  ^^ 

Witches,  and  did  see  and  speake  with  the  Devill.     The  ^^^'• 

Priests  being  slubbered  with  this  ointment,  lost  all  feare, 

putting  on  a  Spirit  of  crueltie.     By  reason  whereof  they 

did  very  boldly  kill  men  in  their  sacrifices,  going  all  alone 

in  the  night  to  the  Mountaines,  and  into  obscure  Caves, 

contenming  all  wilde  beasts,  and  holding  it  for  certaine 

and  approved,  that  both  Lions,  Tieres,  Serpents,  and 

other  furious  beasts  which  breed  in  the  Mountaines,  and 

Forests,  fled  from  them,  by  the  vertue  of  this  Petum  of 

their  ffod. 

And  in  truth,  though  this  Petum  had  no  power  to 

make  them  flie,  yet  was  the  Devils  picture  suflScient  where- 

into  they  were  transformed.     This  Petum  did  also  serve 

to  cure  the  sicke,  and  for  children:    and  therefore  all 

called  it  the  divine  Physicke :  and  so  they  came  from  all 

parts  to  the  Superiors  and  Priests,  as  to  their  Saviours, 

that  they  might  apply  this  divine  physicke,  wherewith 

they  anointed  those  parts  that  were  grieved.     They  said 

that  they  felt  hereby  a  notable  ease,  which  might  be,  for 

that  Tobacco  and  Ololuchqui  have  this  propertie  of  them-  Bnmmwnwg 

selves,  to  benum  the  flesh,  being  applyed  in  manner  of  J^^  •/ 

an  emplayster,  which  must  bee  by  a  stronger  reason  beinff  ^•**^- 

mingled  with  poysons,  and  for  that  it  did  appease  and 

benum  the  paine,  they  held  it  for  an  effect  of  health,  and 

a  divine  vertue.     And  therefore  ran  they  to  these  Priests 

as  to  holy  men,  who  kept  the  blinde  and  ignorant  in  this 
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error,  perswading  them  what  they  plcaged,  and  aaka| 
them  runne   after   their  inventions  and    devilliih  mt- 
monies,  their  authoritie  being  such,  as  their  wordo  ae 
sufficient  to  induce  beliefe  as  an  article  of  their  Faa 
And  thus  made  they  a  thousand  superstitions  amoog  3i 
vulgar  people,  in  their  manner  of  offering'   InceaSi  a 
cutting  their  haire,  tyinjg  small  flowers  about  their  aecb 
and  strings  with   small  bones  of  Snakes,    conunaadoc 
them  to  bathe  at  a  certaine  time;  and  that  thej  ilmlc 
watch  all  night  at  the  harth,  lest  the  fire  should  die,  tte 
they  should  eate  no  other  bread  but  that  which  had  becB 
offered  to  their  gods,  that  they  should  upon  any  oocsaot 
repayre  unto  their  Witches,  who  with  certaine  maam 
DivinsHmu,     told  fortunes,  and  divined,  looking  into  Keelers  amd  FuId 
full  of  water.     The  Sorcerers  and  Ministers  of  the  Deri 
used    much    to   besmeare    themselves.     There    were  s 
infinite  number  of  these  Witches,  Diviners,  Enchaatm. 
and  other  false  prophets.     There  remaynes  yet  at  this  dv 
of  this  infection  although  thev  bee  secret,    not  dMrm 
publikely  to  exercise  their  sacrileges,  devillish  ceremoaks 
and  superstitions,  but  their  abuses  and  wickednesse  ut 
discovered  more  at  large  and  particularly  in  the  conlcssoB 
made  by  the  Prelates  of  Peru. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  Sorcerers  amongst  the  Indians 
allowed  by  the  Kings  Inguas,  which  are  as  it  were  Sood>> 
sayers,  they  take  upon  tnem  what  forme  and  fi^^ure  tber 
please,  flying  far  through  the  aire  in  a  short  time,  behoLi- 
ing  all  that  was  done.  They  talke  with  the  Devill,  whc 
answereth  them  in  certaine  stones  or  other  things  whici 
they  reverence  much.  They  serve  as  Conjurers,  to  tcT 
what  hath  passed  in  the  farthest  parts,  before  any  nrwcs 
can  come.  As  it  hath  chanced  since  the  Spaniards  arrive: 
there,  that  in  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagvei 
they  have  knowne  the  Mutinies,  Battailes,  Rebeffioai. 
and  Deaths,  both  of  Tyrants,  and  of  those  of  the  Kinp 
1044.]  partie,  and  of  private  men,  the  which  have  beene  knovat 
the  same  day  they  chanced,  or  the  day  after,  a  thin; 
impossible    by    the   course   of    nature.     To    worke    th» 
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divination,  they  shut  themselves  into  a  house,  and 
became  drunke  untill  they  lost  their  senses,  a  day  after 
they  answered  to  that  whicn  was  demanded.  Some  aflirme 
they  use  certaine  Unctions.  The  Indians  say,  that  the 
old  women  doe  conmionly  use  this  office  of  witchcraft, 
and  specially  those  of  one  Province,  which  they  call 
Coaillo,  and  of  another  Towne  caUed  Manchey,  and  of 
the  Province  of  Guarochiri.  They  likewise  shew  what 
is  become  of  things  stoUen  and  lost.  There  are  of  these 
kindes  of  Sorcerers  in  all  parts,  to  whom  commonly  doe 
come  the  Anaconas,  and  Cyva,  which  serve  the  Spaniards, 
and  when  they  have  lost  any  thing  of  their  Masters,  or 
when  they  desire  to  know  the  successe  of  things  past 
or  to  come,  as  when  they  goe  to  the  Spaniards  Cities  for 
their  private  affaires,  or  for  the  publike,  they  demand  if 
their  voyag^e  shall  bee  prosperous,  if  they  shall  be  sick, 
if  they  shauU  die,  or  retume  safe,  if  they  shall  obtaine  that 
which  they  pretend  :  and  the  Witches  or  Conjurers  answer. 
Yea,  or  No,  having  first  spoken  with  the  Devill,  in  an 
obscure  place:  so  as  these  Anaconas  do  well  heare  the 
sound  of  the  voyce,  but  they  see  not  to  whom  these  Con- 
jurers speake,  neither  doe  they  understand  what  they  say. 
They  make  a  thousand  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  to  this 
efl^ect,  with  the  which  they  mocke  the  Devill  and  grow 
exceeding  drunke,  for  the  doing  whereof,  they  particularly 
use  an  herb  called  Villea,  the  juyce  whereof  they  mingle 
with  their  Chica,  or  take  it  in  some  other  sort. 

THe  Indians  had  an  infinite  number  of  other  cere-  Oftker 

monies  and  customes,  which  resembled  to  the  ancient  ^*^y***^'' 

Law  of  Moses,  and  some  to  those  which  the  Moores  ^ftkiTns!ns 

use,  and  some  approched  neere  to  the  Law  of  the  Gospell,  wkkksnRk\ 

as  their  Bathes  or  Opacuna,  as  they  call  them :  they  did  tmto  m-s. 

wash   themselves  in  water,   to  dense  them   from   their  ^^'  *7- 

sinnes.     The  Mexicans  had  also  amongst  them  a  kinde  MixuM 

of  Baptisme,  the  which  thev  did  with  ceremonie,  cutting  ^4^"^- 
the  eares  and  members  of  young  children  new  borne, 
counterfeiting  in  some  sort  the  Circumcision  of  the  Jewes. 
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This  ceremonie  was  done  principally  to   the  soomi 
Kings  and   Noblemen:    presently  upon    their  birth 
Priests  did  wash  them,  and  did  put  a  little  Sword  m  s 
right  hand,  and  in  the  left  a  Target.     And  to  the  ChiUB 
of  the  vulgar  sort,  they  put  the  markes  of  their  oica 
and  to  their  Daughters  instruments  to  spin,  knit,  ac 
labour.     This  ceremonie  continued   fbure    dayes,  beat 
MarrUff    made  before  some  IdoU.     They  contracted  marriage  iBt 
cmmvmes.  ^j^^jj,  manner,  whereof  the  Licenciate  Polio  hath  wrine 
a  whole  Treatise,  and  I  will  speake  somewhat  thenai 
hereafter.     In  other  thinp^s  their  customes  and  ceremone 
have  some  shew  of  reason.     The  Mexicans  were  mutta 
by  the  hands  of  their  Priests  in  this  sort.      The  B^d^ 
groome  and  the  Bride  stood  together  before  the  Pnefi. 
who  tooke  them  by  the  hands,  asking  them  if  they  vodc 
marry ;  then  having  understood  their  wills,  he  tooke  s 
comer  of  the  vaile  wherewith  the  woman  had  her  he^ 
covered,  and  a  corner  of  the  mans  gowne  the  whidi  hr 
tyed  together  on  a  knot,  and  so  led  them  thus  tyed  k 
the  Bridegroomes  house,  where  there  was  a  harth  kiadkd 
and  then  he  caused  the  wife  to  goe  seven  times  about  tbc 
harth,  and  so  the  married  couple  sate  downe   togedg. 
and  thus  was  the  marriage  contracted.     The   MexicirB 
were  very  jealous  of  the  integritie  of  their  wives:  % 
as  if  they  found  they  were  not  as  they  oupht  to  bee  (tk 
which  they  knew  either  by  signes  or  disnonest  woixks 
they  presently  gave  notice  thereof  to  their  fathers  and 
kinsfolks  of  their  wives,  to  their  great  shame  and  d»- 
honour,  for  that   they   had   not  kept  good   ffuard  over 
them.     When   they   went   to   the   house   they    made  i£ 
Inventorie  of  all  the  man  and  wife  brought  tog;ether,  of 
provisions  for  the  house,  of  land,  of  jewels  and  ona- 
ments,   which    Inventories  every   father  kept,    for   if  r, 
chanced  they  made  any  divorce  (as  it  was  common  amonrc 
them   when   they  agree   not)   they  divided    their   good* 
according  to  the  portion  that  ever)-  one  brought,  even 
one  having  libertie  in  such  a  case,  to  marry  whom  ther 
pleased :  and  they  gave  the  Daughters  to  the  Wife,  and 
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the  Sonnes  to  the  Husband.  It  was  defended  upon  paine 
of  death,  not  to  marry  againe  together,  the  which  they 
observed  very  strictly.  And  although  it  seeme  that  manv 
of  their  ceremonies  agree  with  ours,  yet  differ  they  much 
for  the  great  abomination  they  mingle  therewithiall.  It 
is  common  and  generall  to  have  usuaUy  one  of  these  three 
things,  either  Crueltie,  Filthinesse,  or  Slouth :  for  all  their 
ceremonies  were  cruell  and  hurtfuU,  as  to  kill  men  and 
to  spill  bloud ;  or  filthy  and  beastly,  as  to  eate  and  drinke 
to  the  name  of  their  Idols,  and  also  to  pisse  in  the  honour 
of  them,  carrying  them  upon  their  shoulders,  to  anoint 
and  besmeare  themselves  nlthily,  and  to  doe  a  thousand 
sorts  of  villanies,  which  were  at  the  least,  vaine,  ridiadous, 
and  idle,  and  more  like  the  actions  of  children  then  of 
men.  Whereas  the  temporall  power  was  greatest,  there 
superstition  hath  most  increased,  as  we  see  in  the  Realmes 
of  Mexico  and  Cusco,  where  it  is  incredible  to  see  the 
number  of  Idols  they  had:  for  within  the  Citie  of 
Mexico  there  were  above  three  hundred.  Mango  Ingua  $00.  Mixicat 
Yupangui,  amongst  the  Kin^s  of  Cusco,  was  he  that  most  ^^• 
augmented  the  service  of  their  Idols,  inventing  a  thousand  ^^j 
kindes  of  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  ceremonies.  The  like  did  jf^ns. 
King  Iscoalt  in  Mexico,  who  was  the  fourth  King.  There 
was  also  a  great  number  of  superstitions  and  sacrifices  in 
other  Nations  of  the  Indians,  as  in  the  Province  of 
Guatimala,  at  the  Hands  in  the  new  Kingdome,  in  the 
Province  of  Chille,  and  others  that  were  like  Common- 
wealths and  Comminalties.  But  it  was  nothing  in  respect 
of  Mexico  and  Cusco,  where  Satan  was  as  in  Rome,  or 
in  his  Jerusalem. 

The  Inguas  Lords  of  Peru,  had  two  kindes  of  Feasts.  [HI.  v. 
Some  were  ordinarie,  which  fell  out  in  certayne  moneths  '^S- 

of  the  yeere:  and  others  extraordinarie,  which  were  for  ^^^L^ 
certayne  causes  of  importance,  as  when  they  did  crowne  ^  cnsco,  am 
a  new  King,  when  they  beganne  some  warre  of  import-  imotkiDevii 
ancc,  when  they  had  any  great  need  of  water  or  drought,  "^•^  imitau 
or  other  like  things.  For  the  ordinary  Feasts,  wee  must  ^  S^  ^ 
understand,  that  every  moneth  of  the  yeere  they  made  TrhMi. 
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Feasts,  and  divers  Sacrifices,  and  although  all  of  (k= 
had  this  alike,  that  they  offered  a  hundred  sheepe:  jt 
in  colour,  and  in  forntie  they  are  very  divers,     b  ne 

Raym-fiajt.  first  moneth  which  they  call  Rayme,  wnich  is  the  mooee 
of  December,  they  made  their  first  Feast,  which  wis  tk 
principall  of  all  others,  and  for  that  cause  they  called  : 
Capacrayme,  which  is  to  say,  A  rich  and  principall  Fc»l 
In  this  Feast  they  offered  a  great  number  of  soeepe  mc 
Lambes  in  Sacrifice,  and  they  burnt  them  with  fvtf 
wood,  then  they  caused  Gold  and  Silver  to  bee  broofk 
upon  certayne  sheepe,  setting  upon  them  three  Inufo 
of  the  Sunne,  and  three  of  the  Thunder,  the  Father,  tk 
Sonne,  and  the  Brother.  In  these  Feasts  they  dediatid 
the  Inguas  children,  puttine^  Guaras,  or  Ensigrnes  npoc 
them,  and  they  pierced  their  eares:  then  some  old  mtB 
did  whip  them  with  slings  and  annoynted  their  faces  witi 
bloud,  all  in  signe  that  they  should  be  true  Knif^hts  to 
the  Ingua.  No  stranger  might  remayne  in  Cusco  duria| 
this  moneth,  and  this  Feast,  but  at  the  end  thereof  their 
entred,  and  they  gave  unto  them  pieces  of  the  paste  ciF 
Mays  with  the  bloud  of  the  Sacrifice,  which  they  did  axt 
in  sifi^ne  of  confederation  with  the  Ingua,  as  hath  beeae 
said  before.     It  is  strange  that  the  Devill  after  his  manner 

w^an  hath  brought  a  Trinitie  mto  Idolatry,  for  the  three  Inacci 

rrsMny.  ^f  ^^^  Sunnc  called  Apomti,  Churunti,  and  Intiquaoqui 
which  signifieth  Father  and  Lord  Sunne,  the  Sonne  Sunoe, 
and  the  Brother  Sunne.  In  the  like  manner  they  named 
the  three  Images  of  Chuquilla,  which  is  the  God  thi: 
rules  in  the  Region  of  the  Ayre,  where  it  Thunderv 
Raines  and  Snowcs.  I  remember,  that  beeing  in 
Cuquisaca,  an  honourable  Priest  shewed  me  an  informa- 
tion, which  I  had  long  in  my  hands,  where  it  was  proofed 
that  there  was  a  certayne  Guaca  or  Orator}\  whereas  the 
Indians  did  worship  an  Idoll  called  Tangatanga»  whick 
they  said  was  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one.  Commiag 
then   to   the   Feast  of  the   second   moneth,   which    thcr 

Zmtey-fNui.  called  Carney,  besides  the  Sacrifices  which  they  made,  their 
did  cast  the  ashes  into  the  River,  following  five  or  sixe 
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i  leagues  after,  praying  it  to  carry  them  into  the  Sea,  for 

s^  that  the  Virochoca  should  there  receive  this  present.     In 

^   the  third,  fourth  and  fift  moneth,  they  offered  a  hundred 

:   blacke  sheepe,  speckled,  and  grey,  with  many  other  things, 

r    which  I  omit  for  being  too  tedious.     The  sixt  moneth  is 

called  Hatuncuzqui  Aymorey,  which  answereth  to  May, 

in  the  which  they  sacrificed  a  hundred  sheepe  more,  of  all 

colours :  in  this  Moone  and  moneth,  which  is  when  they 

bring  Mays  from  the  fields  into  the  house,  they  made  a 

Feast,  which  is  yet  very  usuall  among  the  Indians,  and 

they  doe  call  it  Aymorey.  Aymorey- 

This  Feast  is  made  comming  from  the  Chacra  or  Farme  fi^^- 
unto  the  house,  saying  certayne  Songs,  and  praving  that 
the  Mays  may  long  continue,  the  which  they  call  Mama- 
cora.  They  take  a  certayne  portion  of  the  most  fhiitfull 
of  the  Mays  that  growes  in  tneir  Farmes,  the  which  thev 
put  in  a  certayne  Granier  which  they  doe  call  Pirva,  with 
certayne  Ceremonies,  watching  three  nights:  they  put 
this  Mays  in  the  richest  garments  they  have,  and  being 
thus  wrapped  and  dresseo,  they  worship  this  Pirva,  and 
hold  it  in  great  veneration,  saying  it  is  the  Mother  of 
the  Mays  of  their  Inheritances,  and  that  by  this  meanes 
the  Mays  augments  and  is  preserved.  In  this  moneth 
they  make  a  particular  Sacrifice,  and  the  Witches  demand 
of  this  Pirva,  if  it  hath  strength  sufficient  to  continue 
untill  the  next  yeere:  and  if  it  answeres  No,  then  they 
carry  this  Mays  to  the  Farme  to  burne,  whence  they 
brought  it,  according  to  every  mans  power;  then  make 
they  another  Pirva,  with  the  same  Ceremonies,  saying, 
that  they  renew  it,  to  the  end  the  Seed  of  Mays  may  not 
perish,  and  if  it  answers  that  it  hath  force  sufficient  to 
last  longer,  they  leave  it  untill  the  next  yeere.  This 
foolish  vanitie  continueth  to  this  day,  and  it  is  very 
common  amongst  the  Indians  to  have  these  Pirvas,  and 
to  make  the  Feast  of  Aymorey.  The  seventh  moneth 
answereth  to  June,  and  is  caUed  Aucaycuzqui  Intiraymi, 
in  it  they  made  the  Feast  that  is  called  Intiraymi,  in  the  Intiraymi^ 
which  they  sacrificed  a  hundred  sheepe  called  Guanacos,  fi^f- 
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Situa-feast 


and  said  it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Sunne.     In  this 
they  made  many  Inuges  of  Qtiinua  wood  cv^  1^ 
attired  with  rich  garments,  and  they  made  their  d 
which  they  doe  oul  Cayo.     At  this  Feast  they  cut 
in  the  high  wayes,  and  thither  the  Indians  cmme 
and  their  Noblemen  had  small  plates  of  Gold  upon  thcr 
beards,  and  all  did  sing ;  we  must  understand  that  Qb 
Feast   falleth   almost   at   the   same   time,    when  as  tht 
Christians  observe  the  Solemnitie  of  the  holy  SaaamaL 
which  doth  resemble  it  in  some  sort,  as  in  dancing,  sinp^ 
and  representations.     And  for  this  cause  there  hath  bm. 
and  is  yet  among  the  Indians  (which  celebrated  a  Fctf 
somewhat  like   to  ours  of  the   holy  Sacrament)  tsm 
Superstitions  in  celebrating  this  ancient  Feast  of  IntinjK 
The  eight  moneth  is  called  Chahua  Huarqui,  in  the  iHikt 
they  did  burne  a  hundred  sheep  more,  all  grey,  of  tk 
colour  of  Viscacha,  according  to  the  former  order,  whici 
moneth  doth  answere  to  our  Julv.     The  ninth  mooed 
was  called  Yapaguis,  in  which  they  burnt  an   huodrec 
sheepe  more,  of  a  Chesnut  colour,  and  they  doe  likrrae 
kill  and  burne  a  thousand  Cuyes,  to  the  end  that  ndthff 
the  Frost,  the  Ayre,  the  water,  nor  the  Sunne  sbouid 
hurt  their  Farmes :   and  this  moneth  doth  answere  ante 
August.     The  tenth  moneth  was  called  Coyarami,  io  the 
which  they  burnt  a  hundred  white  sheepe  that  had  fleccei 
^460  In  this  moneth  which  answereth  to  September,  they  made 
the  Feast  called  Situa,  in  this  manner.     They  assemblei 
together  the  first  day  of  the  Moone  before   the  risiflc 
thereof:    and   in  seeing  it  they  cryed  aloude,   carnrifie 
Torches  in  their  hands,  and  saying,  I^t  all   harmecoe 
away,  striking  one  another  with  their  Torches.     Thcr 
that  did  this,  were  called  Panconcos :  which  beinj;  done. 
they  went  to  the  common  Bath,  to  the  Rivers  and  Foui^ 
taines,  and  every  one  to  his  owne  Bath,  setting  themselves 
to   drinke   foure   dayes   together.     In   this    moneth   tbe 
Mamacomas  of  the  Sunne  made  a  great  number  of  smaS 
Loaves  with  the  bloud  of  the  Sacrifices,  and  gave  a  piece 
to    every    stranger;    yea,    they    sent    to    every    Guaa 
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:  throughout  the  Realme,  and  to  many  Curacas,  in  signe 
•  of  confederation  and  loyaltie  to  the  Sun  and  the  Ingua, 
'  as  hath  beene  said. 

2  The  Bathes,  drunkennesse  and  some  Relickes  of  this 
I  Feast  Situa,  remayne  even  unto  this  day,  in  some  places, 
:  with  the  Ceremonies  a  little  different,  but  yet  very 
secretly,  for  that  these  chiefe  and  principall  Feasts  have 
ceased.  The  eleventh  moneth  Homaraymi  Punchaiquis, 
wherein  they  sacrificed  a  hundred  sheepe  more.  And  if 
they  wanted  water,  to  procure  raine,  they  set  a  blacke 
sheepe  tyed  in  the  middest  of  a  Plaine,  powring  much 
Chica  about  it,  and  giving  it  nothing  to  eate  untill  it 
rayned,  which  is  practised  at  this  day  m  many  places,  in 
the  time  of  our  October.  The  twelfth  and  last  moneth 
was  called  Aymara,  wherein  they  did  likewise  sacrifice  a 
hundred  sheepe,  and  made  the  Feast  called  Raymicantara 
Raquis.  In  this  moneth  which  answered  to  our  Novem- 
ber, they  prepared  what  was  necessary  for  the  Children 
that  should  bee  made  Novices,  the  moneth  following,  the 
Children  with  the  old  men  nude  a  certayne  shew,  with 
rounds  and  turnings :  and  this  Feast  was  called  Ituraymi, 
which  commonly  Uiey  make  when  it  raines  too  much,  or 
too  little,  or  when  there  is  a  plague. 

Among  the  extraordinary  Feasts  which  were  very  many, 
the  most  famous  was  that  which  they  called  Ytu.  This 
Feast  Ytu  hath  no  prefixed  time  nor  season,  but  in  time 
of  necessitie.  To  prepare  themselves  thereunto,  all  the 
people  fasted  two  dayes,  during  the  which  they  did  neither 
companv  with  their  wives,  nor  eate  any  meate  with  Salt 
or  GarUcke,  nor  drinke  any  Chica.  All  did  assemble 
together  in  one  place,  where  no  stranger  was  admitted, 
nor  any  beast :  they  had  Garments  and  Ornaments,  which 
served  onely  for  this  Feast.  They  marched  very  quietly 
in  Procession,  their  heads  covered  with  their  Veiles, 
sounding  of  Drummes,  without  speaking  one  to  another. 
This  continued  a  day  and  a  night ;  then  the  day  following 
they  danced  and  made  good  cheere  for  two  dayes  and  two 
nights  together,  saying,  that  their  Prayer  was  accepted. 
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And  although  that  this  Feast  is  not  used  at  this  day,  with 
all  this  ancient  Ceremony,  yet  commonly  they  make 
another  which  is  very  like,  which  they  call  Ayma,  with 
Garments  that  serve  onely  to  that  end,  and  they  make 
this  kinde  of  Procession  with  their  Drummes,  having 
fasted  before,  then  after  they  make  good  checre,  which 
they  usually  doe  in  their  urgent  necessities.  And 
although  the  Indians  forbeare  to  sacrifice  beasts,  or  other 
things  publikely,  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  the 
Spaniards,  yet  doe  they  still  use  many  Ceremonies  that 
have  their  beginnings  from  these  Feasts  and  ancient 
Superstitions :  for  at  this  day  they  doe  covertly  make  this 
Feast  of  Ytu,  at  the  dances  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament, 
in  making  the  dances  of  Lyamallama,  and  of  Guacon,  and 
of  others,  according  to  their  ancient  Ceremonies. 

Of  thi  feast  of  HT^He  Mexicans  have  beene  no  lesse  curious  in  their 
^^M  ^^^^^  Feasts  and  Solemnities,  which  were  of  small  charge, 

ceUhra^d^^  but  of  great  effusion  of  mans  bloud.  We  have  before 
Chap,  29!  spoken  of  the  principall  Feast  of  Vitziliputzli,  after  the 
which  the  Feast  of  Tezcalipuca  was  most  solemnized. 
This  Feast  fell  in  May,  and  in  their  Kalender  they  called 
it  Tozcolt:  it  fell  every  foure  yeere  with  the  feast  of 
Penance,  where  there  was  given  full  indulgence  and 
remission  of  sinnes.  In  this  day  they  did  sacrifice  a 
Captive  which  resembled  the  IdoU  Tezcalipuca,  it  was  the 
nineteenth  day  of  May:  upon  the  Even  of  this  Feast, 
the  Noblemen  came  to  the  Temple,  bringing  a  new 
Garment  like  unto  that  of  the  Idoll,  the  which  the  Priest 
put  upon  him,  having  first  taken  off  his  other  Garments, 
which  they  kept  with  as  much,  or  more  reverence  then 
wee  doe  our  Ornaments.  There  were  in  the  Coffers  of 
the  Idoll  many  Ornaments,  Jewels,  Earerings,  and  other 
Riches,  as  Bracelets,  and  precious  Feathers  which  served 
to  no  other  use,  but  to  be  there,  and  was  worshipped  as 
their  God  it  selfe.  Besides  the  Garment  wherewith  they 
worshipped  the  Idoll  that  day,  they  put  upon  him  cer- 
tayne  ensignes  of  Feathers,  with  fannes,  shadowes  and 
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3  Other  things,  bein^  thus  attired  and  furnished,  they  drew 
•:  the  Curtayn  or  Vede  from  before  the  doore,  to  the  end  he 
i  might  be  seene  of  all  men :  then  came  forth  one  of  the 
:   chiefe  of  the  Temple,  attyred  like  to  the  IdoU,  carrying 
•    flowres  in  his  hand,  and  a  Flute  of  earth,  having  a  very 
:    sharpe  sound,  and  turning  towards  the  East,  he  sounded  it, 
;    and  then  looking  to  the  West,  North  and  South  he  did  the 
like.     And  after  he  had  thus  sounded  towards  the  foure 
parts  of  the  World  (shewing  that  both  they  that  were 
present  and  absent  did  heare  him)  he  put  his  finger  into 
the  Aire,  and  then  gathered  up  earth,  which  hee  put  in 
his  mouth,  and  did  eate  it  in  signe  of  adoration.     The 
like  did  all  they  that  were  present,  and  weeping,  they 
feU  flat  to  the  groimd,  invocating  the  darknesse  of  the 
night,  and  the  winds,  intreating  them  not  to  leave  them, 
nor  to  forget  them,  or  else  to  take  away  their  lives,  and  [III.  ▼. 
free    them    from    the    labours    they    endured    therein.  "047-! 

Theeves,  Adulterers,  and  Murtherers,  and  all  other 
offenders  had  great  feare  and  heavinesse,  whilest  this 
Flute  sounded ;  so  as  some  could  not  dissemble  nor  hide 
their  offences.  Bv  this  meanes  they  all  demanded  no 
other  thing  of  their  God,  but  to  have  their  offences  con- 
cealed, powrinK  forth  many  teares,  with  great  repentance 
and  sorrow,  offering  great  store  of  Incense  to  appease 
their  Gods.  The  couragious  and  valiant  men,  and  all  the 
old  Souldiers,  that  followed  the  art  of  Warre,  hearing  this 
Flute  demanded  with  great  devotion  of  God  the  Creator, 
of  the  Lord  for  whom  we  live,  of  the  Sun,  and  of  other 
their  Gods,  that  they  would  give  them  victory  against 
their  enemies,  &  strength  to  uke  many  Captives,  there- 
with to  honour  their  Sacrifices.  This  Ceremony  was  done 
ten  dayes  before  the  Feast :  During  which  ten  dayes  the 
Priest  did  sound  this  Flute,  to  the  end  that  all  might 
doe  this  worship  in  eating  of  earth,  and  demand  of  their 
IdoU  what  they  pleased:  they  every  day  made  their 
Prayers,  with  their  eyes  lift  up  to  Heaven,  and  with  sighs 
and  groanings,  as  men  that  were  grieved  for  their  sinnes 
and  offences.     Although  this  contrition  was  onely  for 
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feare  of  the  coqx)rall  punishment  that  was  givca  tk& 

and  not  for  any  feare  of  the  eternally  for  they  centak 

beleeved  there  was  no  such  severe  punishment  ta  « 

^fiauhutrf  other  life.     And  therefore  they  offered  themselves  vdb^ 

npor4U        tarily  to  death,  holding  opinion  that  it  is  to  all  ima 
niskment.       j^^g^^  ^^^ 

The  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  this  IdoU  TexodipB 
beeing  come,  all  they  of  the  Citie  assembled  togetba  a 
a  Court,  to  celebrate  likewise  the  Feast  of  the  KakidK 
whereof    we    have    already    spoken,    which    was   abd 
Toxcoalth,  which  signifies  A  diy  thing :  which  Feasi  aa 
not  made  to  any  other  end,  but  to  demand  raine^  ia  tk 
same  manner  that  wee  solemnize  the  Rontions:  uL 
this  Feast  was  alwayes  in  May,  which  is  Sie  time  tte 
they  have  most  need  of  raine  in  those  Countreyes.     Tbti 
beganne  to  celebrate  it  the  ninth  of  May,   ending  tk 
nineteenth.     The  last  day  of  the  Feast  the  Priests  dn* 
forth  a  Litter  well  furnished  with  Curtaynes  and  Pendasti 
of  divers  fashions.     This  Litter  had  so  many  armes  tp 
hold  by  as  there  were  Ministers  to  carrie  it.     All  wfcick 
came  forth  besmeared  with  blacke  and  long  haire,  haMr 
in  tresses  with  white  strings,  and  attyred  in  the  livery  at 
the  Idoll.     Upon  this  Litter  they  set  the  personage  rf 
the  Idoll,  appointed  for  this  Feast,  which  they  called  thr 
resemblance  of  their  God  Tezcalipuca,  and  taking  it  upac 
their  shoulders,  they  brought  it  openly  to  the  foot  of  the 
staires :  then  came  forth  the  young  men  and  Maydens  of 
the  Temple,  carrying  a  great  coard  wreathed  of  chained 
of  roasted  Mays,  with  the  which  they  environed  the  Litter, 
and  putting  a  chaine  of  the  same  about  the  Idols  neckc 
and  a  Garland  upon   his  head.     They  called    the  coard 
Toxcalt,  signifying  the  drought  and  barrennessc  of  the 
time.     The  young  men  came  wrapped  in  red  Curtaines. 
with  Garlands  and  chaines  of  roasted  Mays.    The  Mavdcs 
were  clothed  in   new  Garments,  wearing  chaines  abou: 
their   neckes   of  roasted   Mays;   and   upon    their    heads 
Mytres  made  of  rods  covered  with  this  Mays,  they  had 
their  feet   covered   with   feathers,   and   their   armes 
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chcekcs  painted.     They  brought  much  of  this  roasted 

Mays,  and  the  chiefe  men  put  it  upon  their  heads,  and 

about  their  neckes,  taking  flowres  in  their  hands.     The 

Idoll  being  placed  in  his  Litter,  they  strewed  round  about 

a  great  quantitie  of  the  boughcs  or  Manguey,  the  leaves 

whereof  arc  large  and  pricking. 

This  Litter  being  set  upon  the  religious  mens  shoulders, 
they  carried  it  in  Procession  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Court,  two  Priests  marching  before  with  Censors,  giving 
often  Incense  to  the  Idoll;  and  every  time  they  gave 
Incense,  they  lifted  up  their  armes  as  high  as  they  could 
to  the  Idoll,  and  to  the  Sunne,  saying,  that  they  lifted 
up  their  Prayers  to  Heaven,  even  as  the  smoke  ascended 
on  high.  Then  all  the  people  in  the  Court  turned  round 
to  the  place  whither  the  Idoll  went,  every  one  carrying 
in  his  hand  new  coards  of  the  threed  of  the  Manguey, 
a  fadome  long,  with  a  knot  at  the  end,  and  with  them 
they  whipped  themselves  upon  the  shoulders;  even  as 
they  doe  here  upon  holy  Thursday.  All  the  wals  of  the 
Court  and  Battlements  were  full  of  boughes  and  flowres, 
so  fresh  and  pleasant,  as  it  did  give  a  great  contentment. 
This  Procession  being  ended,  they  brought  the  Idoll  to 
his  usuall  place  of  abode.  Then  came  a  great  multitude 
of  people  with  flowres,  dressed  in  divers  sorts  wherewith 
they  filled  the  Temple  and  all  the  Court,  so  as  it  seemed 
the  ornament  of  an  Oratory.  All  this  was  put  in  order 
by  the  Priests,  the  young  men  administring  these  things 
unto  them  from  without.  The  Chappell  or  Chamber 
where  the  Idoll  remayned  was  all  this  day  open  without 
any  Veile. 

This  done,  every  one  came  and  offered  Curtines,  and 
pendants  of  Sandally,  precious  Stones,  Jewels,  Incence, 
sweet  wood.  Grapes,  or  eares  of  Mays,  Quailes:  and 
finally,  all  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  in  such  solemni- 
ties. When  as  they  offered  Quailes  (which  was  the 
poore  mans  offering)  they  used  this  ceremonie,  they 
delivered  them  to  the  Priests,  who  taking  them,  pulled 
off  their  heads,  and  cast  them  at  the  foote  of  the  Altar, 
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the  yong  men  in  order,  with  canes  or  reedes  in  their  hafi 
who  began  to  runne  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  np : 
the  staires  of  the  Temple,  who  should  come  first  to  ftl 
dishes  of  the  collation.  The  Elders  or  chiefs  hioi 
observed  him  that  came  first,  second,  third,  and  Mi 
without  regarding  the  rest.  This  coUation  was  Bb 
all  carried  away  by  the  yong  men,  as  great  RelickjL  Th 
done,  the  foure  that  arrived  first  were  placed  in  the  1 
of  the  Ancients  of  the  Temple,  bringing  them  to 
chambers  with  much  honour,  praising  them,  and  gtmj 
them  ornaments;  and  from  thence  forth  they 
respected  and  reverenced  as  men  of  marke.  The  tAflil 
of  this  collation  being  ended,  and  the  feast  celdnii' 
with  much  joy  and  noise,  they  dismissed  all  the  1 
men  and  maides  which  had  served  the  IdoU ;  by  me 
whereof  they  went  one  after  another,  as  they  cune  fan 
All  the  small  children  of  the  Colledges  and  Sc}KX>les» 
at  the  gate  of  the  court,  with  bottomes  of  rushes 
hearbs  m  their  hands,  which  they  cast  at  them,  modm 
and  laughing,  as  of  them  that  came  from  the  senrict  i 
the  Idoll :  they  had  liberty  then  to  dispose  of  themsehe 
at  their  pleasure,  and  thus  the  Feast  ended. 

Ofthe  Feast  of    A  Lthough  I  have  sf>oken  sufficiently  of  the  service  tit 

Marchantiy      £\^  Mexicans  did  unto  their  gods ;  yet   will    I   spcik: 

^Ckittecas  did  something  of  the  feast   they  called  Quetzacoalt,  wfai 

ceUbrati,         was  the  god  of  riches,  the  which  was  solemnised  in  ti? 

Ci.  30.  manner.     Fortie  dayes  before  the   Marchants  bought  x 

slave  well  proportioned,  without  any  fault    or  blemn^ 

either  of  sickncsse  or  of  hurt,  which  they  did  attire  w:tt 

the  ornaments  of  the  Idoll,  that  he  might   represent  :• 

forty  dayes.     Before  his  cloathinp  they  did   dense  hir. 

washing  him  twice  in  a  lake,  which  they  called  the  hkr 

of  the  gods;  and  being  purified,  they  attired   him  likr 

the    Idoll.     During    these    forty    dayes,    he    was    miK? 

respected  for  his  sake  whom  he  represented.      By  nic^" 

they  did  imprison  him  (as  hath  beene  said)  lest  he  shouAi 

flye,  and  in  the  morning  they  tooke  him  out  of  priscr- 
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^.setting  him  upon  an  eminent  place,  where  they  served 

Ihim,  giving  him  exquisite  meates  to  eate.     After  he  had 

'eaten,  they  put  a  chaine  of  flowers  about  his  necke,  and 

^many  nosegaies  in  his  hand.     He  had  a  well  appointed  [HI.  v. 

r.guard,  with  much  people  to  accompany  him.     When  he  *^49*] 

'went  through  the  Citie,  he  went  dancing  and  singing 

^through  all  the  streetes,  that  he  might  be  knowne  for 

J  the  resemblance  of  their  god,  and  when  he  beganne  to 

sing,  the  women  and  little  children  came  forth  of  their 

'  houses  to  salute  him,  and  to  offer  unto  him  as  to  their 

god.     Two  old  men  of  the  Ancients  of  the  Temple, 

came  unto  him  nine  dayes  before  the  feast,  and  humbling 

themselves  before  him,  they  said  with  a  low  and  submisse 

voyce.  Sir,  you  must  understand  that  nine  dayes  hence 

the  exercise  of  dancing  and  singing  doth  end,  and  thou 

must  then  dye;  and  then  he  must  answer,  in  a  good 

houre.     They  call  this  ceremony,  Neyola  Maxiltleztli, 

which  is  to  say,  the  advertisement:  and  when  they  did 

thus  advertise  nim,  they  tooke  very  carefull  heede  whither 

he  were  sad,  or  if  he  danced  as  pyfaUy  as  he  was 

accustomed,  the  which  if  he  did  not  as  cheerefully  as 

they  desired,  they  made  a  foolish  superstition   in  this 

manner.     They  presently  tooke  the  sacrificing  rasors,  the 

which  they  washed  and  clensed  from  the  bloud  of  men, 

which  remained  of  the  former  sacrifices.     Of  this  washing 

they  made  a  drinke  mingled  with  another  liauor  made 

of  Cacao,  giving  it  him  to  drinke;  they  said  that  this 

would  make  him  forget  what  had  beene  said  unto  him, 

and  would  make  him  in  a  manner  insensible,  retximing 

to  his  former  dancing  and  mirth.     They  said  moreover, 

that  he  would  offer  himselfe  cheerefully  to  death,  being 

inchanted  with  this  drinke.     The  cause  why  they  sought 

to  take  from  him  this  heavinesse,  was,  for  that  they  held 

it  for  an  ill  augure,  and  a  fore-telling  of  some  great 

harme.     The  day  of  the  Feast  being  come,  after  they 

had  done  him  much  honour,  simg,  ana  given  him  incense, 

the  sacrificers  tooke  him  about  midnight  and  did  sacrifice 

him,  as  hath  beene  said,  offering  his  heart  unto  the 
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Moone,  the  which  they  did  afterwards  cast  ifftioi 
IdoU,  letting  the  body  fall  to  the  bottome  of  die  fl 
of  the  Temple,  where  such  as  had  offered  him  tookevl 
\ip,  which  were  the  Marchants,  whose  feast  it  was.  Tu\ 
having  carried  him  into  the  chiefcst  mans  house 
them,  the  body  was  drest  with  divers  sawces,  to 
(at  the  breake  of  day)  the  banquet  and  dinner  of  dttfail 
having  first  bid  the  Idoll  ^ood  morrow,  with  a  1  ' 
dance,  which  they  made  whilst  the  day  did  brake, 
that  they  prepared  the  saaifice.  Then  did  all  the  Sir 
chants  assemble  at  this  banket,  especially  those  which  wk 
it  a  trafficke  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  who  were  bound  cie* 
yeere  to  offer  one,  for  the  resemblance  of  their  god.  Th' 
Idoll  was  one  of  the  most  honored  in  all  the  Land:  wi 
tufy  therefore   the  Temple  where  he   was,    was   of  a  ptf 

f«/^.  authoritie.     There  were  threescore   staires  to  afrr^ « 

unto  it,  and  on  the  top  was  a  Court  of  an  indifffltf 
largenesse,  very  finely  drest  and  plastered,  in  the  nok 
whereof,  was  a  great  round  thing  like   unto  an  0«« 
having  the  entrie  low  and  narrow :  so  as  they  must  stoop 
very  Tow  that  should  enter  into  it.     This  Tempk  h^ 
Chambers  and  Chappels  as  the  rest,  where  thoe  wff 
convents  of  Priests,  yong  Men,  Maides,  and  Childrti 
as   hath   beene   said :    and   there   was    one    Priest  alotf 
resident  continually,  the  which  they  changred  weekdr 
For  although  there  were  in  every  one  of  these  TcrcfJa 
three  or  foure  Curates  or  Ancients,  yet  did   every  cm 
serve  his  weeke  without  parting.     His  charj^  that  vcdc 
(after  he  had  instructed  the  children)  was  to  strike  uf  1 
rumsuseJin  Drum  every  day  at  the  Sunne-setting,  to  the  same  cai 
MdofBels.  (hat   we   are   accustomed    to   ring   to   Evensong.     Tb 
Drum  was  such  as  they  might  neare  the   house  sooai 
thereof  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  Citic,  then  even 
man  shut  up  nis  merchandise,  and  retired  unto  his  house. 
and  there  was  so  great  a  silence,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
no  living  creature  m  the  Towne.     In  the  momine  whcr 
as  the  day  began  to  breake,  they  began   to  sound  t» 
Drum,  which  was  a  signe  of  the  day  beginnings  so  x* 
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rllers  and  strangers  attended  this  signall  to  begin 
'  journies,  for  tiU  that  time  it  was  not  lawful!  to  goe 
of  the  Citie. 

here  was  in  this  Temple  a  Coxirt  of  reasonable  great- 
ly in  the  which  they  made  great  dances,  and  pastimes, 
games  or  comedies  the  oay  of  the  Idols  feast;  for 
:h  purpose  there  was  in  the  middest  of  this  court  a 
atre  of  thirty  foote  sauare  verv  finely  decked  and 
med,  the  which  they  aecked  with  flowers  that  day, 
all  the  art  and  invention  that  might  be,  being 
roned  round  with  Arches  of  divers  flowers  and 
lers,  and  in  some  places  there  were  tied  many  small 
s,  Conies,  and  other  tame  beasts.  After  dinner  all 
people  assembled  in  this  place,  and  the  Players  pre- 
ed  themselves,  and  plaied  Comedies,  some  counterfeit  Comdiis. 
deafe,  and  the  rheumatike,  others  the  lame,  some  the 
de,  and  without  hands,  which  came  to  seeke  for 
of  the  Idol,  the  deafe  answered  confusedly,  the 
imaticke  did  cough,  the  lame  halted,  telling  their 
iries  and  griefcs,  wherewith  they  made  the  people  to 
h ;  others  come  forth  in  the  forme  of  little  beasts, 
e  were  attired  like  Snailes,  others  like  Toades,  and 
e  like  Lizards :  then  meeting  together,  they  told  their 
es,  and  every  one  retyring  to  his  place,  they  sounded 
mall  flutes,  which  was  pleasant  to  heare.  They  like- 
counterfeited  Butterflies  and  small  Birds  of  divers 
urs,  and  the  children  of  the  Temple  represented  these 
les,  then  they  went  into  a  little  Forrest  planted  there 
:he  nonce,  where  the  Priests  of  the  Temple  drew  them 
1  with  instruments  of  musicke.  In  the  meane  time 
used  many  pleasant  speeches,  some  in  propounding, 
rs  in  defending,  wherewith  the  assistants  were 
santly  intertained.  This  done,  they  made  a  Maske 
iflummerie  with  all  these  personages,  and  so  the  Feast 
.'d :  the  which  were  usually  done  in  their  principall 
its. 

[Chap.  VI. 
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Civill  Customes  and  Arts  of  the  Indians  cakaK 
of  Acostas  6.  Boolce. 


Oftke 

SMffutation  of 
times  and  tki 
KaUndir  the 
Mexicans 
sued.  CAa.  2. 


Mexican 
yeare  W  18 
monetks. 


Ketc  yares 
day. 

Their 
Knlendrr. 


Will  first  shew  in  what  sort  the 
counted  and  divided    their   yeerc, 
moneths,  their  Kalender,  their 
tions,    their    worlds    and    ages. 
divided  the  yeare  into  eighteen 
to  which  they  gave  twentie  dayea» 
the  three  hundred  and   threescore  ifA 
are  accomplished,   not  comprehending   in    any  of  tM 
Moneths  the  five  daies  that  remaine,  and  make  the  f^ 
perfect.     But   they  did  reckon   them   apart,   and 
them  the  dayes  of  nothing :  during  the  whicht  the  ^ 
did  not  any  thing,  neither  went  they  to  their  Tenpa 
but  occupied  themselves  onely  in  visiting  one  anocke 
and  so  spent  the  time :  the  saaificers  of  the  Tempk  a 
likewise  cease  their  sacrifices.     These  five   dajrcs  hem 
past,  they  began  the  computation  of  the  yeare, 
the  first  moneth  and  beginning  was  in  March,  when  tk 
leaves  began  to  grow  greene,  although  they  tooke 
dayes  of  the  moneth  of  February ;  for  the  first  dsr  J 
their  yeare  was,  as  it  were,  the  six  and  twentieth  dav  -f 
February,   as  appeareth   by   their  Kalender,    within  i 
which  ours  is  likewise  comprehended  and  contained  arc 
a  very  ingenious  Art,  which  was  made  by  the  aode^ 
Indians  that  knew  the  first  Spaniards.     I  have  seeoe  t& 
Kalcnder,  and  have  it  yet  in  my  custodie,  which  «t: 
deserveth    the   sight,    to   understand   the   discourse  la: 
industrie  the  Mexican  Indians  had.     Evcric  one  of  the« 
cighteene  moneths  had  his  proper  name,  and  his  proce 
picture,  the  which  was  commonly  taken  of  the  pHnc?^ 
Feast  that  was  made  in  that  moneth,  or  fi-om  the  divcrr.::: 
of  times,  which  the  yeare  caused  in  that  moneth.     Thr 
had  in  this  Kalcnder  certaine  daies  marked  and  disM- 
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guished    for    their    feasts.      And    they    accounted    their 
weekes  by  thirteene  daycs,  marking  the  daies  with  a  Zero  fVeeke  0/1$. 
or  cipher,  which  they  multiplied  unto  thirteene,  and  then  ^aUs,oryears. 
began  to  count,  one,  two,  &c.     They  did  likewise  marke  ^^e^can 
the  yeares  of  these  wheeles,  with  foure  signes  or  figures,  chronicle  in 
attributing  to  everie  yeare  a  peculiar  signe,  whereof  one  their  owne 
was  of  a  House,  another  of  a  Conie,  the  third  of  a  Reede,  fis^^^^- 
and  the  fourth  of  a  Flint.     They  painted  them  in  this 
sort,  noting  by  those  figures  the  yeare  that  did  runne, 
saying  of  so  many  Houses,  of  so  many  Flints,  of  such 
a  Wheele,  happened  such  a  thing.     For  we  mxxst  under- 
stand  that   their  wheele,  which  was  an  age,   contained 
foure  weekes  of  yeares,  everie  weeke  containing  thirteene 
yeares,  which  in  all  made  fiftie  two  yeares.     In  the  midst 
of  this  wheele  they  painted  a  Sun,  fi-om  the  which  went 
foure  beames  or  lines  in  crosse  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheele,  and  they  made  their  course,  even  as  the  cir- 
cumference was  divided  into  foure  equall  parts,  everie 
one  with  his  line,  having  a  distinct  colour  fi-om  the  rest, 
and   the   foure   colours   were,   Greene,   Blew,   Red,   and 
Yellow:    every    portion    of    these    foure    had    thirteene 
separations  which  had  all  their  signes  or  particular  figures, 
of  a  House,  a  Conie,  a  Reede,  or  a  Flint,  noting  by  every 
signe  a  yeare,  and  upon  the  head  of  this  signe  they  painted 
what  had  happened  that  yeare. 

And  therefore  I  did  see  in  the  Kalender  mentioned  the 
yeare  when  the  Spaniards  entered  Mexico,  marked  by  the 
picture  of  a  man  clad  in  red,  after  our  manner,  for  such 
was  the  habit  of  the  first  Spaniard,  whom  Fernando  Cortes 
sent,  at  the  end  of  the  two  and  fiftie  yeares,  which  finished 
the  wheele.  They  used  a  pleasant  ceremonie,  which  was, 
the  last  night  they  did  breake  all  their  vessels  and  stufFe, 
and  put  out  their  fire,  and  all  the  lights,  saying,  that  the 
world  should  end  at  the  finishing  of  one  of  these  wheeles, 
and  it  might  be  at  that  time:  for  (said  they)  seeing  the 
world  must  then  end,  what  neede  is  there  to  provide 
meate  to  eate,  and  therefore  they  had  no  further  neede 
of  Vessels  nor  fire.  Upon  this  conceit  they  passed  the 
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night  in  great  feare,  saying,  it  might  happen  there 
be  no  more  day,  and  they  watched  vcric  carefully  fcr^tl 
day ;  when  they  saw  the  day  begin  to  breake,  v 
presently  beat  many  Drums,  and  sounded  Comets,  Fb& 
and  other  instruments  of  joy  and  gladnesse,  saying,  t^ 
Nito  Aff.  God  did  yet  prolong  the  time  with  another  age,  vtr 
were  fiftie  two  yeares.  And  then  began  another  wheet 
The  first  day  and  beginning  of  this  age  they  tooke  ae* 
fire,  and  bought  new  Vessels  to  dresse  their  meate,e: 
all  went  to  the  high  Priest  for  this  new  fire,  having  irv 
made  a  solemne  Sacrifice,  and  given  thanks  fer  3 
comming  of  the  day,  and  prolongation  of  another  «t 
This  was  their  manner  of  accounting  their  yeares,  mooeQi 
weekes,  and  ages. 

HmotkeKxngi     A  I.though  this  supputation  of  times  practised  amooc^ 

InptMs  £\  the   Mexicans,   be  ingenious  enough    and  catiia 

^c%mttdm    ^Qj.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^Q  learning;  yet  in  my  opinion  th 

4m//I/.  wanted  discourse  and  consideration,  having  not  grouaie 

their   computation    according    unto    the    course    of  t! 

Moone,  nor  distributed  their  months  accordinjfly,  wfaoc 

Better  cfmfm-  those  of  Peru  have  farre  surpassed  them :  for  they  dirid 

tatien  of  times  their  yeare  into  as  manie  dales,  perfectly  accomplished 

tn  Peru.  ^^  Jq^  \\tTt^  and  into  twelve  moneths  or  Moones^  in  t 

which  they  imploied  and  consumed  the  eleven  daies  ti 

remaind  of  the  Moone,  as  Polo  writes.      To   make  t 

computation  of  their  yeare  sure  and  certaine,   thev  la 

this  Industrie ;  upon  the  Mountaines  which  arc  about  t! 

[HI.  V.  Citie  of  Cusco  (where  the  Kings  Inguas  held  their  Coo 

>o5>-]  being  the  greatest  sanctuarie  of  those  Realms,  and  a*  t 

\i,  PilUtn  of  should  say  another  Rome)  there  were  twelve  PtUan  \ 

the  Smne,       Jn  order,  and  in  such  distance  the  one  from  the  other, 

everie  moneth  one  of  these  Pillars  did  note  the  risi 

and  setting  of  the  Sunne.     They  called  them  Sucauu 

by  meanes  whereof  they  taught  and  shewed,  the  Fcas 

and  the  seasons  fit  to  sowe  and  reape,  and  to  doe  odi 

things.     They  did  certaine  sacrifices  to  these  Pillars 

the   Sunne.     Every   moneth   had   his  proper   name,  u 
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peculiar  Feasts.  They  began  the  yeare  by  Januarie  as  we 
doe.  But  since,  a  King  Ingua  called  Pachacuto,  which 
signifies  a  reformer  of  the  Temple,  began  their  yeare  by 
December,  by  reason  (as  I  conjecture)  that  then  the  Sunne 
returneth  from  the  last  point  of  Capricorne,  which  is  the 
tropike  neerest  unto  them.  I  know  not  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  have  observed  any  Bisexte,  although  some 
hold  the  contrarie.  The  weekes  which  the  Mexicans  did 
reckon,  were  not  properly  weekes,  being  not  of  seven 
daies :  the  Inguas  likewise  made  no  mention  thereof 
which  is  no  wonder,  seeing  the  count  of  the  weeke  is  not 
grounded  upon  the  course  of  the  Sunne,  as  that  of  the 
yeare,  nor  of  the  Moone,  as  that  of  the  moneth;  but 
among  the  Hebrewes  it  is  grounded  upon  the  creation  of 
the  world,  as  Moyses  reporteth ;  and  amongst  the  Greekes 
and  Latins  upon  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  of 
whose  names  the  daies  of  the  weeke  have  taken  their 
denomination;  yet  was  it  much  for  those  Indians,  being 
men  without  bookes  and  learning,  to  have  a  yeare,  seasons, 
and  feasts,  so  well  appointed  as  I  have  said. 

LEtters  were  invented  to  signifie  properly  the  words  That  no 
we  doe  pronounce,  even  as  words  (according  to  the  Nation  of  the 
Philosopher)  are  the  signes  and  demonstrations  of  mans  ^r^^^^^K 
thoughts  and  conceptions.     And  both  the  one  and  the  hwe^the 
other  (I  say  the  letters  and  words)  were  ordained  to  make  me  of  Letters. 
things  knowne.     The  voice  of  such  as  are  present,  and  Ohap.  4. 
letters  for  the  absent,  and  such  as  are  to  come.     Signes 
and  markes  which  are  not  properly  to  signifie  words,  but 
things,  cannot  be  called,  neither  in  truth  are  they  letters, 
although  they  be  written,  for  we  cannot  say  that  the 
picture  of  the  Sunne  is  a  writing  of  the  Sunne,  but  onely 
a  picture ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  other  signes  and 
characters,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  thing,  but 
serve  onely  for  memoric :  for  he  that  invented  them,  did 
not  ordaine  them  to  signifie  words,  but  onely  to  noatc 
the  thing:  neither  doe  they  call  those  characters,  letters, 
or  writings,  as  indeede  they  are  not,  but  rather  ciphers, 
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or  remembrances,  as  those  be  which  the  Sphents : 
Astronomers  doe  use,  to  signifie  divers  si^nes  or  piae 
of  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  &c. 

Such  characters  are  ciphers,  and  no  letters :  fa  is 

name  soever  Mars  mav  have  in  Italian,  France,  or  Sfntf 

this  character  doth  aiwaies  signiBe  it,   the  which  a  s 

found  in  letters:  for  although  they  signifie  the  thing, « 

is  it  by  meanes  of  words.     §0  as  they  which  know  not  9 

thing,  understand  them  not :  as  for  example,  the  Gcde 

nor  the  Hebrews,  cannot  conceive  what   this  wori  i 

does  signifie,  although  they  see  it  written ;  for  that  :k 

understand  not  the  Latine  word :  so  as  writing  and  kae 

are  onely  practised  by  them,  which  signifie  words  tks 

with.     For  if  they  signifie  things  mediately,   tfaer  s 

no  more  letters  nor  writings,  but  ciphers  and  nctve 

whereby  we  may  observe  two  notable  things.     The  m 

that  the  memorie  of  Histories  and  Antiquities  msi  1 

Tkrtiw0je$of  preserved  by  one  of  these  three  meanes,  either  by  la 

remembrmui    and  writings,  as  hath  beene  used  amongst  the  \jsm 

^Itttm^^'     Greekes,   Hebrewes,  and   manie  other   Nations;  or  J 

kaviipU'       painting,  as  hath  beene  used  almost  throughout  iD  i 

tmresy  m  Mr     world,  for  it  is  said  in  the  second  Nicene  Counsell,  Ks 

Mexicans:       ing  is  a  Booke   for  fooles  which  cannot   reade :    or 

^^^^'^^  ^    ciphers  and  characters,  as  the  cipher  signifies  the  nunsc 

TacAfi^sM  ^^  ^  hundred,  a  thousand  and  others,  without  noting! 

iJkat  tvise         word  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand.     The  other  thing  ^ 

counseU  make    may  observe  thereby,  is  that  which  is  propounded  in  i 

the  Christian    Chapter,   which   is,    that    no   Nation   of   the    Indies  C 

Jecreeinr^      covered   in   our  time,   hath   had   the  use  of    letters  s 

Images  not      writings,  but  of  the  other  two  sorts,  Images,  and  figw 

9neh  to  be       The  which  I  observe,  not  onely  of  the  Indies  of  re 

boekes for  suck  and  New  Spaine,  but  also  of  Jappon  and  China. 

^ adf^b  ^^  '^  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Chinois  can  wr 

objects  of         proper   names   in    their   tongue,   especially    of    strange 

tsforskip  to        being  things  they  have  never  seene,  and  not  able  to  inVr 

Uamed  and     figures  proper  unto   them.     I   have   made    triall    then 

nnkamed,        being  in  Mexico  with  the  Chinois,  willing  them  to  wr 

this  proposition  in  their  language,  Joseph  Acosta  is  ca: 
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.from  Peru,  and  such  like:  whereupon  the  Chinese  was 
long  pensive,  but  in  the  end  hee  did  write  it,  the  which 
other  Chinois  did  after  reade,  although  they  did  vary  a 
little  in  the  pronuntiation  of  the  proper  name.  For  they 
use  this  devise  to  write  a  proper  name:  they  seeke  out 
some  thing  in  their  tongue,  that  hath  resemblance  to 
that  name,  and  set  downe  the  6gure  of  this  thing.  And 
as  it  is  difficult  among  so  many  proper  names,  to  finde 
things  to  resemble  them  in  the  prolation,  so  is  it  very 
difficult  and  troublesome  to  write  such  names.  Upon 
this  purpose.  Father  Allonso  Sanchez  told  us,  that  when 
hee  was  in  China,  being  led  into  divers  Tribunal  Seates, 
from  Manderin  to  Manderin,  they  were  long  in  putting 
his  name  in  writing  in  their  Caphias,  yet  in  the  end  they 
did  write  it  after  their  manner,  and  so  ridiculously,  that 
they  scarce  came  neere  to  the  name :  and  this  is  the  fashion 
of  Letters  and  Writings  which  the  Chinois  used.  That 
of  the  Japponois  approached  very  neere,  although  they 
affirme  that  the  Noblemen  of  Jappon  that  came  into 
Europe,  did  write  all  things  verie  easily  in  their  Language,  [III.  tr. 
were  they  of  owe  proper  names:  yea,  I  have  had  some  "©S*-] 

of  their  Writing  shewed  me,  whereby  it  seemes  they 
should  have  some  kinde  of  Letters,  although  the  greatest 
part  of  their  Writing^  be  by  the  Characters  and  figures, 
as  hath  beene  said  of  the  Chinois. 

An  Indian  of  Peru  or  Mexico,  that  hath  learned  to 
read  &  write,  knowes  more  then  the  wisest  Mandarin 
that  is  amongst  them :  for  that  the  Indian  with  foure  and 
twentie  Letters  which  hee  hath  learned,  will  write  all  the 
words  in  the  World :  and  a  Mandarin  with  his  hundred 
thousand  Letters,  will  be  troubled  to  write  some  proper 
name,  as  of  Martin,  or  Alonso,  and  with  greater  reason  he 
shall  bee  lesse  able  to  write  the  names  of  things  hee  knowes 
not.  So  as  the  writing  in  China,  is  no  other  thing  but  a 
manner  of  painting  or  ciphering. 
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Oftkefiukiw  \X7£  find  among  the  Nations  of  New  Spnneai 
^ff^"  ^'     ▼  '^    knowledge  and  memoric  of  antiquitie ;  and  a 
wutn^wkkk  £^j.^  searching  by  what  meanes  the  Indians  had  p 
^^,  their  Histories,  and  so  many  particularities^  I  leamMlai 

Chap.  7.        although   they  were  not  so   subtill    and   curious  » 9 
Chinois,  and  those  of  Jappon,  yet  had  they  soae  kft 
of  Letters   and   Bookes  amongst    them,    wherdij  Mf 
preserved  (after  their  manner)  the  deeds  of  thar  ^ 
decessors.      In   the    Province    of    Yucatan,    where  s 
Bishopricke    is,   which    they  call    de    Honduras^  the 
B9okes  of       were  Bookes  of  the  leaves  of  Trees,  folded  and  sqaaa 
^ih&um'  *^^*"  ^^^^^  manner  in  the  which  the  wise  Indians  cooMfi 
l^  Rh^'^or     ^^^  distribution   of  their   times,  the    knowledge  of  3 
cUix.frm     Planets,  of  beasts  and  other  natural!  things,  widi  th0 
tkenndi  m     Antiquities,  a  thing  full  of  great  curiositie  and  diligoa 
fokiek  tki        i(  seemed  to  some  Pendant  that  all  thb  was  an  Inckitf- 
"^ '  ment  and  Magicke  Arte,  who  did  obstinately  niaintq« 
that  they  ought  to  be  burnt,  so  as  they  were  coaunkB 
to  the  ^re.     Which  since  not  onely  the   Indians  fbac 
to   be   ill   done,   but  also    the  curious    Spaniards^  av 
desired   to   know   the   secrets    of   the   Countrey.     T^ 
like  hath  happened  in  other  things :  for  our  men  thinkif 
that  all  was  but  Superstition,  have  lost  many  memoriiB 
of  ancient  and  holy  things,  which    might    have    proOBC 
BRnd  zioli,     much.     This  proceedeth  of  a  foolish  and  ignorant  zcik 
who  not  knowing,  nor  seeking  to  know  what  concens: 
the    Indians,    say   prejudicately,    that    they    are    all    be 
Witch-crafts,  and  that  all  the  Indians  are  but  DrunkarCk 
incapable  to    know  or  learne   any  thing.      For    such  a 
would  be  curiously  informed  of  them,  have  found  ma&v 
things  worthy  of  consideration.     One  of  our    coropaav 
of  Jesuits,  a  man  very  wittie  and  well  experienced^  CC 
assemble  in   the    Province   of  Mexico,  the    Ancients  <f 
Tescuco,  of  Talla,  and  of  Mexico,  conferring    at   Isq^ 
with  them,  who  shewed  unto  him  their  Bookes,  Histories 
and  Kalcndcrs,  things  very  worthy  the  sight,  because  ther 
had    their    figures    and     Hierogliphicks,    whereby     ther 
represented  things  in  this    manner:    Such  as  had  tonne 
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or  figure,  were  represented  by  their  proper  Images,  and 
such  as   had    not   any,  were   represented   by  Characters 
that   signified   them,  and   by   this   meanes   they  figured 
and  writ  what  they  would.     And  to  observe   the   time 
when   any   thing   did   happen,   they   had    those   painted 
Wheeles,    for   every   one   of  them   contayned   an   Age, 
which  was  two  and  fiftie  yeeres,  as  hath  beene  said ;  and 
of  the  side  of  those  Wheeles,  they  did  paint  with  figures 
and  Characters  right  against  the  yeere,  the   memorable 
things  that  happened  therein.     As  they  noted  the  yeere 
when  as  the  Spaniards  cntred  their  Countrey,  they  painted 
a  man  with  a  Hat  and  a  red  Jerkin,  upon  the  signe  of 
a  Reed,  which  did  rule  then,  and  so  of  other  accidents. 
But   for   that   their   Writings   and  Characters  were   not 
suflScient  as  our   Letters  and   Writings   be,  they  could 
not  so  plainly  expresse  the  words,  but  oncly  the  substance 
of  their   conceptions.      And    forasmuch    as    they   were 
accustomed   to   rehearse    Discourses    and    Dialogues   by 
heart,    compounded     by    their     Oratours    and    ancient 
Rhethoricians,  and   many  Caphas   made  by  their  Poets 
(which  were  impossible  to  learne  by  their  Hierogliphickes 
and    Characters)   the    Mexicans   were    very   curious    to 
have  their  Children  learne  those  Dialogues  and  composi- 
tions by  heart.     For  the  which  cause  they  had  Schooles, 
and  as  it  were,  Colledgcs  or  Seminaries,  where  the  Ancients 
taught  Children  these  Orations,  and  many  other  things, 
which  they  preserved  amongst  them  by  tradition  fi-om 
one  to  another,  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had  beene  written  ; 
especially  the  most  famous  Nations  had  a  care  to  have 
their  children  (which  had  any  inclination  to  be  Rhcto- 
ritians,  and  to  practise  the  Office  of  Orators)  to  learne 
these  Orations  by  heart :  So  as  when  the  Spaniards  came 
into  their  Countrey,  and  had  taught  them  to  reade  and 
write  our  Letters,  many  of  the  Indians  then  wrote  these 
Orations,  as  some  grave  men  doe  witnesse  that  had  read 
them.     Which  I  say,  for  that  some  which  shall  happily 
reade  these  long  and  eloquent  Discourses  in  the  Mexican 
History,  will   easily  belecve  they  have   beene    invented 
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by   the   Spaniards,   and   not   really    taken    and 
m>m  the  Indians.     But  having  knowne  the  ccftai»HL 
they  will  give  credit   (as   reason   is)  to  their  Hi 
They  did  also  write  these  Discourses  after  their  a 
by  Characters  and  Images :    and   I   have   seene  far  w 
better   satisfaction,   the   Pater   noster»    Avie    Nfarii,  at 

hsiw  6y   Symboll,  or  generall   Confession   of  our    Faith, 

"^'  in  this  manner  by  the  Indians. 

And  in  truth  whosoever  shall  see  them^  will  m 
thereat.  For,  to  signifie  these  words,  I  a  Sinner  doe  c» 
fesse  my  selfe,  they  painted  an  Indian  upon  his  kvi 
at  a  religious  mans  feet,  as  one  that  confesseth  (nnadk 
and  for  this,  To  God  most  mightie,  they  pointed  the 
faces  with  their  Crownes,  like  to  the  Trinities  and  T: 
the   glorious   Virgin    Marie,   they    painted    the    6ce  • 

V.  our  Lady,  and  halfe  the  bodie  of  a  little  childe :  and  ir 

>o53]  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  heads  with  crownes,  mi i 
Key  with  a  Sword :  and  whereas  Images  failed,  tic* 
did  set  Characters,  as  Wherein  I  have  anned,  t^ 
whereby  we  may  conceive  the  quicknesse  of  spirit  tf 
these  Indians,  seeing  this  manner  of  writing  of  ov 
Prayers  and  matters  of  Faith  hath  not  beene  tufk 
them  by  the  Spaniards,  neither  could  they  have  ilom 
it,  if  they  had  not  had  an  excellent  conception  of  t^ 
was  taught  them.  And  1  have  seene  in  Peru,  a  cos- 
fession  of  sinnes  brought  by  an  Indian,  written  in  tk 
same  sort  with  Pictures  and  Characters,  painting  evtn 
one  of  the  tenne  Commandements,  after  a  cei  uipc 
manner,  where  there  were  certayne  markes  like  Cipher^ 
which  were  the  sinnes  hce  had  committed  against  tht  I 
Commandements.  1  nothing  doubt  but  if  any  of  ti:  ' 
most  sufficient  Spaniards  were  imployed  to  roakt 
memorials  of  the  like  things  by  their  Images  and  marfccv 
they  would  not  attayne  unto  it  in  a  whole  ycere,  dc 
not  in  tenne. 
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31  lOEforc  the   Spaniards  came   to    the   Indies,   they   of  OfRegjuurs 
IX  J3Peru  had  no  kind  of  writing,  either  Letters,  Char-  ^^^ 
ar  flcters.  Ciphers  or  Figures,  like  to  those  of  China  and  ^^^J^JT 
n  Mexico :    yet    preserved    they    the    memory    of   their  fojdtk  tJu 
z  Antiquities,  and  mayntaine  an  order  in  all  their  affaires,  InHans  of 
r  of  Peace,  Warre,  and  Policie,  for  that  they  were  carefull  ^^^'g'* 
Jf  observers  of  Traditions  from   one  to  another,  and  the       ^* 

young  ones  learned,  and  carefully  kept,  as  a  holy  thing, 
I  what  their  Superiors  had  told  them,  and  taught  it  with 
.  the  like  care  to  their  Posteritie.  Besides  this  diligence, 
.  they  supplied  the  want  of  Letters  and  Writings,  partly 
by  painting,  as  those  of  Mexico,  (although  they  of 
Peru  were  very  grosse  and  blockish)  and  partly,  and 
most  commonly  by  Quippos.  These  Quippos  are  Qu^. 
Memorials  or  Registers,  made  of  Bowes,  in  the  which  there 
are  divers  knots  and  colours,  which  doe  signifie  divers 
things,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  what  they  have  expressed 
and  represented  by  this  meanes  :  for  their  Quippos  serve 
them  insteed  of  Bookes  of  Histories,  of  Lawes,  Cere- 
monies, and  accounts  of  their  affaires.  There  were 
Officers  appointed  to  keepe  these  Quippos,  the  which 
at  this  day  they  call  Quipocamayos,  the  which  were 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  every  thing,  as  Notaries 
and  Registers  doe  heere.  Therefore  they  fidly  beleeved 
them  in  all  things,  for  according  to  the  varietie  of 
businesse,  as  Warres,  Policies,  Tributes,  Ceremonies  and 
Lands,  there  were  sundry  Quippos  or  branches,  in  every 
one  of  the  which  there  were  so  many  knots  little  and 
great,  and  strings  tyed  unto  them,  some  Red,  some 
Greene,  some  Blue,  some  White;  and  finally,  such 
diversitie,  that  even  as  wee  derive  an  infinite  number  of 
words  from  the  foure  and  twentie  Letters,  applying  them 
in  divers  sorts,  so  doe  they  draw  innumerable  worcw  from 
their  knots,  and  diversitie  of  colours.  Which  thing  they 
doe  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  at  this  day  in  Peru,  any 
Commissary  come  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  yeeres, 
to  take  information  upon  the  life  of  any  Officer,  the 
Indians  come  with  their  small  reckonings  verified,  saying, 
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that  in  such  a  Village  they  hath  given  him  so  many  Eqc 
which  he  hath  not  payed  for,  in  such  a  house  a  Hat 
in  another,  two  burthens  of  grasse   for  his   Hone,  k 
that  he  hath  payed  but  so  much  mony*  and  1 
debtor   so   much.      The    proofe    being    presently  bu 
with  these  numbers  of  knots  and  handfuls  of  cosdk 
remaynes  for  a  certaine  testimonie  and  r^;ister.    I  x 
see  a  handfull  of  these  strings,  wherein  an  Indian 
carried  written  a  generall  confession  of  all  her  life, 
thereby   confessed    her   selfe,   as   well   as    I    could  ! 
done  it  in  written  Paper.     I  asked  her  what  those 
meant   that   differed   from   the  rest:    she  answered 
they  were  certaine  circumstances  which  the  sinne  requie 
to  be  fully  confessed.     Beside  these  Quippos  of  tfaRsi 
ff^riring  wUk  they   have   another,   as   it  were  a  kind  of  writing  vfi 
msUsimus.     small  stones,  by  meanes  whereof,  they  learne  puooab 
the  words  they  desire  to  know  by  heart.     It  is  a  / 
thing  to  see  the  old  and  the  impotent  (with  a  Wheek 
made  of  small  stones)  learne  the  Pater  noster^  with 
the  Ave  Maria,  with  another  the  Creed :  and  to  ra 
what  stone  signifies,  Which  was  conceived  by  the  Hbl> 
Ghost,  and  which.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  them  correct   themxhe 
when  they  doe  erre;    for  all  their   correction  constsuc 
onely  in  beholding  of  their  small  stones.     One  of  tfaot 
Wheeles  were  sufficient  to  make   me  forget   all  thi:  t 
doe  know  by  heart.     There  are  a  great  number  of  tbcK 
Wheeles  in  the  Church-yards  for  this  purpose.      But  it 
seemes  a  kind  of  Witch-craft,  to  see  another  kindc  cc 
Accotmts  hj      Quippos,  which  they  make  of  graines  of  Mays^  for  tc 
^mesof       ^3^  ^p  a  haj.j   account,  wherein   a  good  ArithmeticaB 
^''  would  bee  troubled  with  his  Penne  to  make  a  divisioc 

to  see  how  much  every  one  must  contribute :  they  doe 
draw  so  many  graines  from  one  side,  and  adde  so  minv 
to  another,  with  a  thousand  other  inventions.  Thcst 
Indians  will  take  their  graines,  and  place  five  of  one 
side,  three  of  another,  and  eight  of  another^  and  wiL 
change  one  grain  of  one  side,  and  three  of  another :  So 
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}   as  they  finish  a  certaine  account,  without  erring  in  any 

a  point:    and   they   sooner   submit    themselves   to   reason 

5   by  these  Quippos,  what  every  one  ought  to  pay,  then 

z  wee  can  doe  with  the  Penne.     Heereby  we  may  juck^e 

B  if  they   have  any  understanding,   or    bee   brutish :    tor 

1:  my  part,  I  thinke  they  passe  us  in  those  things,  where- 

^  unto  they  doe  apply  themselves. 

«   TT   shall   be  good   to  adde  hereunto   what  we    have  [III.  v. 
.    X  observed,  touching  the  Indians  Writings :    for  their  J054«] 

J.    manner  was  not  to  write  with  a  continued  fine,  but  from  J^Ym&nu 
',    the  top  to  the  bottome,  or  in  circle-wise.     The  Latines  j^ ;,  fj^^ 
and  Greekes  doe  write  from  the  left  hand  unto  the  right,  iVriHngs. 
which  is  the  vulgar  and  common  manner  wee  doe  use.  ^^-  9* 
The  Hebrewes  contrariwise  beganne  at  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  therefore  their  Bookes  began  where  ours  did 
end.     The  Chinois  write  neither  like   the  Greekes  nor  Owers 
like  the   Hebrewes,  but   fi-om  the  top  to  the  bottome,  ««ff^'«^ 
for  as  they  bee  no  Letters  but  whole  words,  and  that         ^' 
every  figure  and  Character  signifieth  a  thing,  they  have 
no  neeae  to  assemble  the  parts  one  with  another,  and 
therefore   they   may  well   write   from   the  toppe  to  the 
bottome.     Those  of  Mexico,   for   the  same   cause   did 
not  write  in  line,  from  one  side  to  another,  but  contrary 
to  the  Chinois,  beginning  below,  they  mounted  upward. 
They   used   this   manner  of  writing,  in  the  account  of 
their  dayes,  and  other  things  which  they  observed :  Yet 
when  they  did  write  in  their  Wheeles  or  Signes,  they 
began  from  the  middest  where  the  Sunne  was  figured, 
and  so  mounted   by  their  yeeres  unto  the  round   and 
circumfin^nce  of  the  Wheele. 

By  words.  Pictures,  and  these  Memorialls,  the  Kings 
were  often  advertised  of  that  which  passed.  For  this 
cause  there  were  men  of  great  agilitie,  which  served  as 
Curriers,  to  goe  and  come,  whom  they  did  nourish  in 
this  exercise  of  Running  from  their  youth,  labouring 
to  have  them  well  breathed,  that  they  might  runne  to 
the  top  of  a  high  Hill  without  wearinesse.     And  there- 
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fore  in  Mexico  they  gave  the  Prize  to  three  or  foure 
that  first  mounted  up  the  stayres  of  the  Temple,  as 
hath  beene  said  in  the  former  Booke.  And  in  Cusco, 
when  they  made  their  Solemne  Feast  of  Capacrayme,  the 
Novices  did  runne  who  could  fastest  up  the  Rocke 
of  Ynacauri.  And  the  exercise  of  running  is  generall; 
much  used  among  the  Indians.  When  as  there  chanced 
any  matter  of  importance,  they  sent  unto  the  Lords  of 
Mexico,  the  thing  painted,  whereof  they  would  advertise 
them,  as  they  did  when  the  first  Spanish  ships  appeared 
to  their  sight,  and  when  they  tooke  Topanchan.  In 
Peru  they  were  very  curious  of  Footmen,  and  the 
Ingua  had  them  in  all  parts  of  the  Realme,  as  ordinary 
Posts  called  Chasquis,  whereof  shall  bee  spoken  in  his 
place. 
Divers  firms  Many  Nations  of  the  Indies  have  not  indured  any 
ofgpverument.  Kings,  or  absolute  and  sovereigne  Lords,  but  live  in 
Comminalties,  creating  and  appointing  Captaynes  and 
Princes,  for  certayne  occasions  onely,  to  whom  they 
obey  during  the  time  of  their  charge,  then  after  they 
returne  to  their  former  estates.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  New  World  (where  there  are  no  setled  Kingdomes, 
nor  established  Common-weales,  neither  Princes  nor 
succeeding  Kings)  they  governe  themselves  in  this 
manner,  although  there  bee  some  Lords  and  principall 
men  raised  above  the  common  sort.  In  this  sort  the 
whole  Countrey  of  Chille  is  governed,  where  the  Aura- 
canes,  those  of  Teucapell  and  others,  have  so  many 
yeeres  resisted  the  Spaniards.  And  in  like  sort 
all  the  new  Kingdome  of  Granado,  that  of  Guatimalla, 
the  Hands,  all  Florida,  Bresill,  Luson,  and  other 
Countreyes  of  great  circuit:  but  that  in  some  places 
they  are  yet  more  barbarous,  scarcely  acknowledging 
any  head,  but  all  command  and  governe  in  common, 
having  no  other  thing,  but  will,  violence,  industry  and 
disorder,  so  as  hee  that  most  may  most  commands. 

They   have   onely   found   two   Kingdomes   or    setled 
Empires,  that  of  the  Mexicans  in  New  Spaine,  and  of 
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B  die  Inguas  in  Peru.     It  is  not  easie  to  be  said,  which 

^  c£   the    two    was    the    mightiest    Kingdome,   for    that  fVkithertke 

^  Mote^uma,  exceeded  them  of  Peru,  in   Buildings,  and  ^^^^  ^^ 

i  in  the  greatnesse  of  his  Court :  but  the  Inguas,  did  like-  ^^  ^^' 

^  wise  exceed  the  Mexicans,  in  treasure,  riches,  and  great-  greater. 

W  nesse    of    Provinces.      In     regard    of    Antiquitie,    the 

t  Monarchic  of  the  Inguas,  hath  the  advantage,  although 

*:;  it  be  not   much,  and   in  my  opinion,  they  have  beene 

K  equall   in   feats  of  Armes    and   Victories.      It   is  most 

J   certaine,  that  these  two  Kingdomes  have  much  exceeded 

t   all  the  Indian  Provinces,  discovered  in  this  New  World, 

as  well   in  good   order  and   government,  as  in  power 

I     and  wealth,  and  much  more  in  Superstition  and  Service 

of  their  Idols,  having  many  things  like  one  to  another. 

But  in   one   thing   they  differed   much,  for  among  the 

Mexicans,   the    succession    of   the    Kingdome,  was  by 

election,  as  the   Empire  of  the  Romanes,  and   that  of 

Peru,  was  hereditary,  and  they  succeeded  in  bloud,  as 

the  Kingdomes  of  France  and  Spaine. 

THe  Ingua  which   ruled   in    Peru,   being  dead,   his  Oftkigtvtrt 
lawfuU   Sonne    succeeded    him,   and    so  they   held  mentrftki 
him  that   was   borne  of  his  chiefe    Wife,  whom   they  ^'^ff^ 
called   Coya.     The  which   they   have  alwayes  observed  p^ 
since  the  time  of  an  Ingua,  called  Yupangui,  who  married  Chaf.  is. 
his  sister:   for  these  Kings  held  it  an  honour  to  marrie  Inastmm 
their  Sisters.     And  although  they  had  other  Wives  and  ^^^"^P^- 
Concubines,  yet  the  succession  of  the  Kingdome  apper- 
tayned  to  the  Sonne  of  Coya.     It   is  true,  that  when 
the  King  had  a  legitimate  Brother,  he  succeeded  before 
the  Sonne,  and  after  him  his  Nephew,  and   Sonne  to 
the  first.     The  Curacas,  and  Noblemen,  held  the  same 
order  of  succession    in   their  goods  and   OfHces.     And 
after   their    manner    they   made    excessive   Ceremonies, 
and  obsequies  for  the  dcuL     Being  dead,  they  presently 
held  him  for  a  God,  making  Sacrifices  unto  him,  Images, 
and    such    like.      By   this    meanes,   there    was    infinite 
Treasure  in  Peru :    for  every  one  of  the   Inguas,  had 
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laboured  to  have  his  Oratorie  and  Treasure  surpant: 
of  his  Predecessors.     The   marke   or   enstgne,  whe^l 

iem.  they  tooke  possession  of  the  Realme,  was  a  red  n£ff 
Wooll,  more  then  fine  silke,  the  which  hung  ia  » 
middest  of  his  forehead :  and  none  but  the  Ingua  iIbb 

V.  might  weare  it,  for  that  it  was  as  a  Crowne  and  Roid 

'055]  Di^eme:  yet  they  might  lawfully  weare  a  Roll  hanpc 
on  the  one  side,  neere  unto  the  eare,  as  some  NoUoa ' 
did,  but  onely  the  Ingua  might  carrie  it  in  the  nndaa  I 
of  his  forehead.     At  such  time  as  they  tooke  this  U 
or  Wreathe,  they  made  solemne  Feasts,  and  many  Sc^ 
fices,  with  a  great  quantitie  of  vessell  of  Gold,  and  Sihe 
a  great  number  of  small  formes  or  Images  of  sheocl 
made  of  Gold  and  Silver,  great  abundance  of  the  stufc 
of  Cumby,  well  wrought,  both  fine  and    courser,  1 
shels  of  the  Sea  of  all  sorts,  many  feathers,  and  a  thoiauc  ' 
sheepe,  which    must   bee  of  divers  colours.     Then  ik 
chiete  Priest  tooke  a  young  Childe  in  his  hands,  of  tk 
age  of  sixe  or   eight   yeeres,   pronouncing    these  wori 
with   the   other    Ministers    speaking  to   the     Image  tf 
Viracocha,  Lord  we  offer  this  unto  thee,  that  thou  maytf 
mayntayne   us   in   quiet,   and    helpe   us    in    our  warm 
mayntaine  our    Lx)rd   the    Ingua   in    his    greatnesse  a&: 
estate,  that  hee  may  alwayes  increase,  giving   him  muc 
knowledge  to  governe  us. 

There  were  present  at  this  Cercmonie  and  Oath,  rae 
of  ail  parts  ot  the  Realme,  and  of  all  Guacas  uc 
Sanctuaries.  And  without  doubt,  the  affection  an: 
reverence  which  this  people  bare  to  their  Kings  Ingun 
was  very  great,  for  it  is  never  found  that  any  one  of 
his  subjects  committed  Treason  against  him,  for  do: 
they  proceeded  in  their  governments,  not  only   with  xr 

xt Justice,  absolute  power,  but  also  with  good  order  and  Justice 
suffering  no  man  to  bee  oppressed:  The  Ingua  placec 
Governours  in  divers  Provinces,  amongst  the  whic*:, 
some  were  Superiours,  and  did  acknowledge  none  be: 
himsclfe,  others  were  of  lesse  command,  and  others  more 
particular,  with  so  goodly   an   order,  and   such  gravitrc. 
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as  no  man  durst  be  drunke,  nor  take  an  eare  of  Mays 

from   his    Neighbour.      These   Inguas    held    it    for    a 

Maxime,   that   it   was   necessary   to   keepe   the   Indians 

alwayes  in  action :  and  therefore  we  see  it  to  this  day, 

long  cawsies  and  workes  of  great  labour,  the  which  they 

say  were  made  to  exercise  the  Indians,  lest  they  should  No  idlenesse 

remayne  idle.     When  hee  conquered  any  new  Province,  permitted, 

hee  was  accustomed  presently  to  send  the  greatest  part, 

and  the  chiefe  of  that  Countrey  into  other  Provinces,  or  Transmigra- 

else  to  his  Court,  and  they  call  them  at  this  day  in  Peru,  ^^• 

Mitimas,  and  in  their  places  he  sent  others  of  the  Nation 

of  Cusco,  especially  the  Oreiones,  which  were  as  Knights 

of  an  ancient  house.     They  punished  faults  rigorously. 

And  therefore  such  as  have   any  understanding  hereof, 

hold  opinion,  that  there  can  be    no  better  government 

for  the    Indians,    nor   more   assured,    than   that   of  the 

Inguas. 

TO  relate  more  particularly  what  I  have  spoken  before,  0/  the  distn- 
you  must  understand,  that  the   distribution   which  ^^^^  ^^ 
the   Inguas   made   of    their  vassals,   was   so   exact   and  ^^P^!  ^^^ 
distinct,  as  hee  might  governe  them  all  with  great  fecilitie,  yassah. 
although  his  Realme  were  a  thousand  leagues  long:  for  Chap.  13. 
having  conquered  a  Province,  he  presently  reduced  the 
Indians  into   Townes  and   Comminalties,  the  which  he 
divided  into  bands,  he  appointed  one  to  have  the  charge  Govemours, 
over  every  ten    Indians,   over   every   hundred   another, 
over   every   thousand   another,   and   over   ten  thousand 
another,  whom  they  called  Humo,  the  which  was  one 
of  the  greatest  charges.     Yet  above  all  in  every  Province, 
there  was  a  Governour  of  the  house  of  the  Inguas,  whom 
all  the  rest  obeyed,  giving  unto  him  every  yeere  particular 
account  of  what  had   passed,   that   is,  or  such  as  were 
borne,  of  those  that  were  dead  and  of  their  troupes  and 
graine.     The  Governours  went  every  yeere  out  of  Cusco, 
where  they  remayned,  and  returned  to  the  great  Feast  tvi^^^/^ 
of  Rayme,  at  the   which,   they  brought   the    tribute  of  yeereljpaidat 
the  whole  Realme  to  the  Court ;  neither  might  they  enter  Cusco, 
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FourefiU        but  with  this  condition.      All  the  Ki^edcmie  «» 

prvvinciaU       \^^^  foyrc  parts,  which  they  caUed  l^huantimavc 

^^    ^''        is,  Chinchasuyo,  CoUasuyo,  Andesuyo,  and   Coiida 

according  to  the  foure  wayes  which  went    from  Ci 

where  the  Court   was   resident,  and    where  the  gooll 

assemblies  of  the  Realme  were  made.     These 

Provinces    being   answerable   unto   them,    wen 

the  foure  quarters  of  the  world,  Collasuyo  to  the  Ss 

Chinchasuyo  to  the  North,  Condesuyo  to  the  Weit 

Andesuyo  to  the  East.      In  every  Towne  and  V] 

there  were  two  sorts  of  people,  which   were  of  H19' 

saya,  and  Urinsaya,  which  is  as  much   to  say, 

above,  and  those  below.     When  they   commanded  0I 

worke  to  be  done,  or  to  furnish  any  thing  to  the  Infa 

the  Officers  knew  presently  how  much  eveiy  PronK 

Towne,  and  Family,  ought  to  furnish :  so  as  the  dnriia 

was  not  made  by  equall    portions,   but    by    Coctiztta 

according  to  the  qualities  and  wedth  of  the   Counoc* 

So  as  for  example,  if  they  were  to  gather   a   hnodrE 

thousand   Fanegues  of  Meys,  they  knew  presently  hsi 

much  every  Province  was  to  contribute,  were  it  a  ttsfi 

a  seventh,  or  a  fift  part.     The  like  was  of  Towaes  m 

Villages,  Aillos,  or  Linages.     The  Quipocamayos,  wfac 

were  the  Officers  and    Intendants,  kept  the    accouist : 

all  with  their  strings  and  knottes,  without  fayling,  sctra 

downc  what  every  one  had   payed,   even    to    a    Hesa 

or  a  burthen  of  wood,  and  in  a  moment  they  did  « 

by  divers  Registers  what  every  one  ought  to  pay. 

OftheEdifiui  'T^Hc   Edifices  and  Buildings  which  the  Inguas  nu 

wi  manner  of    \^    jp    Temples,    Fortresses,   wayes,    Countrey    bous 

bmldingofthe  ^^j  ^^^y^  \^Cy  werc  many  in  number,  and  of  an  execs 

iv!ap.\\,       labour,  as  doth  appeare  at  this  day  by  their  ruines  a 

remaynders,  both  in    Cusco,   Tyaguanaco,    Tambo,  a 

other  places,  where  there  are  stones  of  an  unmeasura: 

[III.  V.  great nesse  :  as  men   cannot  conceive  how  they  were  c 

1056.]  brought    and    set    in    their    places.       There    came   gr 

numbers  of  people  from  all  I^rovinccs,  to  worke  in  thi 
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buildings  and  Fortresses,  which  the  Ingua  caused  to  bee 

made  in  Cusco,  or  other  parts  of  the  Realme.     As  these 

^Workes  were    strange,   and    to  amaze    the    beholders, 

"^prherein  they  used  no  Morter  nor  Ciment,  neither  any 

Tron,   or   Steele,   to   cut,   and  set  the  stones  in  worke. 

TThey  had   no   Engines  or  other  Instruments  to  carrie 

"them,  and  yet  were  they  so  artificially  wrought,  that  in 

many  places  they  could  not  see  the  joynts :  and  many  f^eat  art  in 

'  of  these  stones  are  so  bigge,  that  it  were  an  incredible  j^^'^g  ^H^ 

*' thing,  if  one  should  not  see  them.     At  Tiaguanaco,  I  '^**''- 

did    measure   a    stone    of   thirtie    eight   foot  long,    of 

'  eighteene  broad,  and  sixe  thicke.     And   in  the  wall  of 

the  Fortresse  of  Cusco,  which  is  of  Moallon,  there  are 

stones  of  a  greater  bignesse.     And  that   which  is  most 

strange,  these  stones  being  not  cut  nor  squared  to  joyne, 

but    contrariwise,    very    unequall    one   with   another  in 

forme  and  greatnesse,  yet  did  they  joyne  them  together 

without  Ciment,   after  an   incredible   manner.     All   this 

was   done   by   the   force    of  men,    who   endured  their 

labour  with  an   invincible   patience.     For  to  joyne  one 

stone  with   another,   they   were    forced    to   handle  and 

trie   many  of  them   often,    being   uneven.     The  Ingua 

appointed  every  yeere  what   numbers   of  people  should 

labour  in  these  stones   and    buildings,  and   the   Indians 

made  a  division  amongst  them,  as  of  other  things,  so 

as   no   man  was  oppressed.     Although   these  Buildings 

were  great,  yet  were  they  commonly  ill  appointed   and 

unfit,  almost  like  to  the  Mosquites  or  Buildings  of  the 

Barbarians. 

They  could  make  no  Arches    in    their  Edifices,   nor  ^rckes. 

Morter  or  Ciment  to   build   them  withall:    when  they 

saw  Arches  of  wood    built    upon  the    River  of  Xaura, 

the  Bridge  being  finished,  and  the  wood  broken  downe, 

they    all    began    to    runne    away,    supponng    that    the 

Bridge  which  was  of  stone   should  presently  fall;    but 

when  they  found  it  to  stand  firme,  and  that  the  Spaniards 

went  on  it,  the  Cacique  said   to  his  companbns:    It  is 

reason  we  should  serve  these  men,  who  in  truth  seeme 
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BrUgit.  to  be  the  children  of  the  Sunne.  The  Bridcci  w 
made  were  of  Reedes  pleited,  which  tfaejr  trod  »  » 
bankes  with  great  stakes,  for  that  thejr  could  hoc  ■ 
any  Bridges  of  stone  or  wood.  The  Bridge  wbd  >  | 
at  this  day  upon  the  current  of  the  great  L^ 
Chiquitto  in  Callao  is  admirable ;  for  the  conne  i 
that  water  is  so  deepe,  as  they  auinot  settle  w 
foundation,  and  so  broad,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ■* 
an  Arch  to  passe  it :  so  as  it  was  altogether  impoatf 
to  make  a  Bridge  either  of  wood  or  stone.  Bot  se 
wit  and  industry  of  the  Indians  invented    a    meaoai 

Straw  Bridge,  make  a  firme  and  assured  Bridge  being  only  of  tfrai 
which  seemeth  fabulous,  yet  is  it  very  true :  For  n  « 
have  said  before,  they  did  binde  together  certaine  bmide 
of  Reeds,  and  Weeds,  which  doe  grow  in  the  Lji 
that  they  call  Torora,  and  being  a  light  matter  thatt  aafc 
not  in  the  water,  they  cast  it  upon  a  great  ipantg 
of  Reeds,  then  having  tyed  those  bundles  of  Weeoe 
to  either  side  of  the  River,  both  men  and  beasti  ga 
over  it  with  ease:  passing  over  this  Bridge  I  Iv 
wondred,  that  of  so  common  and  easie  a  thing,  tk 
had  made  a  Bridge,  better,  and  more  assured  thea  s 
Bridge  of  Boates  from  Seville  to  Triane.  I  have  mcasur: 
the  length  of  this  Bridge,  and  as  I  remember,  it  « 
above  three  hundred  foote ;  and  they  say  that  the  dc:« 
of  this  Current  is  very  great :  and  it  seemes  above,  ta 
the  water  hath  no  motion,  yet  they  say,  that  at  - 
bottome  it  hath  a  violent  and  very  furious  course.  A: 
this  shall  suffice  for  Buildings. 

Of  the  Inguas  HT^He    Inguas  riches  was   incomparable,    for    althoi4 
revenms^  wd     ji    no  King  did  inherit  the  riches  and  treasure  of  \ 
^'i^f^^/L.    Predecessor,  yet  had   he  at   command,  all  the  riches 
impcsed'upw    ^^^  Rcalmes,   aswell  Silver   and   Gold,  as   the    stuiit 
tke  Im&ans.     Cumbi,  and  cattell,   wherein    they   abounded,    and  ch 
CUp.  15.       greatest  riches  of  all,   was  their  innumerable  number 
vassals,  which  were  all  imployed  as  it  pleased  the  K:c 
They  brought  out  of  every  Province  what  he  had  chos 
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for  tribute.     The  Chicas  sent  him  sweet  and  rich  woods ; 

'  the  Lucanas  sent  Brancars  to  cany  his  Litter;  The 
Chumbilbicas,  Dancers;  and  so  the  other  Provinces  sent 
him  what  they  had  of  abundance,  besides  their  generall 
Tribute,  whereunto  every  one  contributed.  The  Indians 
that  were  noted  to  that  end,  laboured  in  the  Mynes 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  did  abound  in  Peru,  whom 
the  Ingua  entertained   with  all    they   needed   for   their 

-  expences :  and  whatsoever  they  drew  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
was  for  him.  By  this  meanes  there  were  so  great 
treasures  in  this  Kingdome,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  what  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  (although 
it  were  very  much,  as  wee  know)  was  not  the  tenth 
part  of  that  which  they  hid  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
the  which  they  could  never  discover,  notwithstanding 
all  the  search  covetousnesse  had  taught  them.  But  the 
greatest  wealth  of  these  barbarous  people,  was,  that  their 
vassab  were  all  slaves,  whose  labour  they  used  at  their 
pleasure :  and  that  which  is  admirable,  they  employed 
them  in  such  sort,  as  it  was  no  servitude  unto  them,  JUskpitiunk 
but  rather  a  pleasing  life.  But  to  understand  the  order  "m^- 
of  Tributes  which  the  Indians  payed  unto  their  Lord, 
you  must  know,  that  when  the  ingua  conquered  any 
Cities,  he  divided  all  the  Land  into  three  parts,  the  first 
was,  for  Religion  and  Ceremonies,  so  as  the  Pachav-  Undtmcred. 
achaqui,  which  is  the  Creator,  and  the  Sunne,  the 
Chuquilla,  which  is  the  Thunder,  the  Pachamana,  and 
the  dead,  and  other  Guacas  and  Sanctuaries,  had  every 
one  their  proper  Lands,  the  fruits  whereof  were  spoyled 
and  consumed  in  Sacrifices,  and  in  the  nourishing  of 
Ministers  and  Priests ;  for  there  were  Indians  appomted 
for  every  Guaca,  and  Sanctuarie,  and  the  greatest  part  [III.  r. 
of  this   revenue   was   spent   in    Cusco,   where  was    the  "oSTO 

universall  and  generall  sanctiiarie,  and  the  rest  in  that 
Citie,  where  it  was  gathered  :  for  that  after  the  imitation 
of  Cusco,  there  were  in  every  Citie,  Guacas,  and  Oratories 
of  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  functions,  which  Ortkrhtktif 
were  served  after  the  same  manner  and  ceremonies  to  that  ^^ff^ 
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of  Cusco,  which  is  an  admiiable  thing,  and  tbcf  Im 
found  it  by  proofe  in  above  a  hundred  TowdOi  wm 
of  them  distant  above  two  hundred  leigues  from  Css 
That  which  they  sowed  or  reapt  upon  dicir  Lat 
was  put  into  houses^  as  Granaries  or  storehouMSi  U 
for  that  effect,  and  this  was  a  great  part  of  the  Trte 
which  the  Indians  paied.  I  cannot  say  how  modi  s 
part  amounted  unto,  for  that  it  was  greater  in  some  pas 
then  in  other,  and  in  some  places  it  was  in  a  manner  il 
and  this  part  was  the  first  they  put  to  profit.  The 
RiysJ  part  of  these  Lands  and  inheritances  was  for  the  lofa 

Gimmes.        wherewith  he  and   his   houshold  were  entertained,  wc 
his  kinsfolks,  Noblemen,  Garrisons  and  Souldiers.    hx 
therefore  it  was  the  greatest  portion  of  these  tribiiBa 
as  it  appeareth  by  the  quantity  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  odr 
Tributes,  which  were  in  houses  appointed  for  that  pir 
pose,  being  longer  and  larger  then  those  where  they  keep 
the  revenues  of  the  Guacas.     They  brought  the  TrAtft 
verie  carefoUy  to  Cusco,  or  unto  such  places  where  it  «■ 
needefoU  for  the  Souldiers,  and  when  there  was  store,  tter 
kept  it  ten  or  twelve  yeares,  untill  a  time  of  iitxtsatit 
The  Indians  tiUed  and  put  to  profit  the  Inguas  Lani&k 
next  to  those  of  the  Guacas ;    during  which   time  tfacf 
lived  and   were  nourished  at  the  charges  of  the  Ir£ql 
of  the  Sunne,  or  of  the  Guacas,  according  to  the  \^^' 
they  laboured.      But  the   old   men,  women,    and   skkt 
folkes  were  reserved  and  exempt  from  this  Tribute,  asc 
although   whatsoever   they   gathered   upon   those  l^^ 
were  for  the  Ingua,  the  Sunne,  or  the  Guacas^  vet  the 
propertie  appertained   unto   the  Indians   and    their  sk- 
Lauds  rftki    cessours.     The  third  part  of  these  Lands  were  given  h 
^^"'"'"^^  **  the  Ingua  for  the  Comminaltie,  and  they  have    not  f« 
^'*"""'  discovered,  whither  this  portion  were  greater,   cm*  1c9K. 

then  that  of  the  Ingua  or  Guacas.     It  is  most  r^i  t jjp^ 
they  had  a  care  and  regard,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  tbt 
nourishment  of  the  people.     No  particular  man  jv^^tf  ff^: 
N9fr9fnitii    any  thing  proper  to  himselfe  of  this  third  portion,  ndcfacr 
9/LmS.        (Ji^  the  Indians  ever  possesse  any,  if  it  were  not  bv 
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grace  from  the  Ingua :  and  yet  might  it  not  be  engaged 
nor  divided    amonest    his    heires.     They  everie  yeare 
divided  these  Lands  of  the  comminaltie,  in  giving   to 
every  one,  that  which  was  needefull  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  persons  and  families.   And  as  the  familie  increased 
or  diminished,  so  did  they  encrease  or  decrease  his  por- 
tion, for  there  were  measures  appointed  for  everie  person. 
The  Indians  paied  no  tribute  of  that  which  was  appor-  Tkiir 
tioned  unto  them  :  For  all  their  tribute  was  to  till  and  Tribua^whst. 
keepe  in  good  order  the  Lands  of  the  Ingua,  and  the 
Guacas,  and  to  lay  the  fruits  thereof  in  their  store-houses. 
When  the  yeare  was  barren,  they  gave  of  these  fruits  thus 
reserved  to  the  needie,  for  that  there  is  alwaies  superabun- 
dance.    The  Ingua  did  likewise  make  distribution  of  the  Catiell 
cattell  as  of  the  Lands,  which  was  to  number  and  divide  ^iribuad, 
them ;  then  to  appoint  the  pastures  and  limits,  for  the 
cattell  belonging  to  the  Guacas,  and  to  the  Inc^ua,  and  to 
everie  Town :  and  therefore  one  portion  of  their  revenues 
was  for  religion,  another  for  the  Ingua,  and  the  third  for 
the  Indians  themselves.     The  like  order  was  observed 
among  the  hunters,  beine  forbidden  to  take  or  kill  any  Hwunkwet. 
females.    The  troupes  ot  the  Inguas  and  Guacas,  were  in 
great  numbers  and  verie  fruitfull ;   for  this  cause  they 
called  them  Kapaellama,  but  those  of  the  common  and 
publike,  were  few  in  number  and  of  small  value,  and 
therefore    they   called    them    Bacchallama.     The  Ingua 
tooke  great  care  for  the  preservation  of  Cattell,  for  that  it  PnMm  >r 
hath  beene,  and  is  yet,  all  the  wealth  of  the  Countrie,  '^^^ 
and  as  it  is  said,  they  did  neither  sacrifice  any  females,  nor 
kill  them,  neither  did  they  take  them  when  they  hunted. 
If  the  mangie  or  the  scurvie  which  they  call  Carache  take 
anie  beast,  they  were  presendy  commanded  to  burie  it 
quicke,  lest  it  should  infect  others.     They  did  sheare 
their  cattell  in   their  season,  and  distributed  to  everie 
one  to  spinne  and  weave  StuflFes  for  the  service  (^  his 
Family.     They   had   searchers  to  examine  if  they  did 
empk^  themselves  in  these  workes,  and  to  punish  the  Nig^gnet 
n^ligent.    They  nuule  Stufies  of  the  wooll  o£  the  Inguas  f"^'^' 
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cattell,  for  him  and  for  his  family,  one  sort  very  fine, 
which  they  called  Cumbi,  and  another  grosser,  which  they 
likewise  called  Abasca.  There  was  no  certaine  number  of 
these  StufFes  and  garment,  appointed,  but  what  was 
delivered  to  every  one.  The  wooll  that  remained  was 
put  into  the  storehouses,  whereof  the  Spaniards  found 
them  full,  and  with  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  life 
of  man.  There  are  few  men  of  judgement  but  doe  admire 
at  so  excellent  &  well  setled  a  government,  seeing  the 
Indians  (being  neither  religious,  nor  Christians)  main- 
tained after  their  manner,  this  perfection,  nor  to  hold  any 
thing  proper,  and  to  provide  for  all  their  necessities, 
entertaining  with  such  abundance  matters  of  Religion,  & 
that  which  concerned  their  King  &  Lord. 

OfAru  and  'T^He  Indians  of  Peru  had  one  perfection,  which  was,  to 
/£^/  !r^^  teach  their  children  all  arts  and  occupations  necessary 

£d exercise,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  man;  for  that  there  were  no  particular 
Ch.  16.  Trades-men,  as  amongst  us,  Taylers,  Shoomakers,  Weavers, 
All  men  of  all  and  the  rest,  but  every  one  learned  what  was  needefiill  for 
trades.  ^^jj.  persons  and  houses,  and  provided  for  themselves. 

All  could  weave  and  make  their  garments,  and  therefore 
the  Ingua  furnishing  them  with  wooll,  gave  them  cloathes. 
Every  man  could  till  the  ground,  and  put  it  to  profit, 
without  hyring  of  any  labourers.  All  built  their  own 
[III.  V.  houses,  and  the  women,  which  understood  most  were  not 

'^58.]  brought  up  in  delights,  but  served  their  Husbands  care- 
fully. Other  Arts  and  Trades  which  were  not  ordinary 
and  common  for  the  life  of  man,  had  their  proper  Com- 
panies and  workemen,  as  Goldsmiths,  Painters,  Potters, 
Watermen,  and  players  of  Instruments.  There  were  also 
Weavers  and  workemen  for  exquisite  workes,  which  the 
Noblemen  used :  but  the  common  people,  as  hath  beene 
said,  had  in  their  houses  all  things  necessary,  having 
no  neede  to  buy.  This  continues  to  this  day,  so  as  they 
have  no  neede  one  of  another  for  things  necessary 
touching  his  person  and  family,  as  shooes  and  garments, 
and  for  their  house,  to  sowe  and  reape,  and  to  make  Iron 
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Tvorkes,  and  necessarie  instruments.    It  is  worthy  observa- 
tion, although  the  Indians  be  simple  in  their  manner  and 
habits,  yet  doe  we  see  great  diversitie  amongst  the  Pro-  Diversitie  of 
vinces,  especially  in  the  attire  of  their  head,  for  in  some  ^^-^^f- 
places  they  carried  a  long  peece  of  cloath,  which  went 
often  about,  in  some  places  a  large  peece  of  doath,  which 
went   but   once   about,  in  some   parts  as  it  were  little 
morters  or  hats,  in  some  others  as  it  were  high  and  round 
Bonets,  and  some  like  the  bottome  of  sacks,  with  a  thou- 
sand other  differences.    They  had  a  straight  and  inviolable 
law,  that  no  man  might  change  the  fashion  of  the  gar-  Uniformity  of 
ments   of  his   Province,   although    he   went   to   live   in  ^^^' 
another.     This  the  Ingua  held  to  be  of  great  importance 
for  the  order  and  good  government  of  his  Realme,  and 
they  doe  observe  it  to  this  day,  though  not  with  so  great 
a  care  as  they  were  accustomed. 

THere  were  many  Posts  and  couriers  which  the  Ingua  Oftki  Posts 
maintained  throughout  his  Realme,  whom  they  called  ^^^  CAas^uis 
Chasquis,  and  they  carried  commandements  to  the  ^^^^^l^^'^ 
Governours,  and  returned  their  advises  and  advertise- 
ments to  the  Court.  These  Chasquis  were  placed  at 
every  course,  which  was  a  league  and  a  halfe  one  from 
another  in  two  small  houses,  where  were  foure  Indians  of 
every  Country,  and  they  were  changed  monthly.  Having 
received  the  packet  or  message,  they  ranne  with  all  their 
force  untill  they  had  delivered  it  to  the  other  Chasquis, 
such  as  were  to  runne,  being  ready  and  watchfull.  They 
ran  fiftie  leagues  in  a  day  and  night,  although  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Countrie  be  very  rough.  They  served  also  to 
carry  such  things  as  the  Ingua  desired  to  have  with 
speede.  Therefore  they  had  alwaies  Sea-fish  in  Cusco,  of 
two  daies  old  or  little  more,  although  it  were  above  a 
hundred  leagues  off.  Since  the  Spaniards  entred,  they 
have  used  of  these  Chasquis,  in  time  of  seditions,  whereof 
there  was  great  neede.  Don  Martin  the  Viceroy  appointed 
ordinary  Posts  at  every  foure  leagues,  to  carry  and 
recarry  dispatches,   which   were  very  necessary  in   this 
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Realme,  though  they  run  not  so  swifdj  tm  the  wa 
did,  neither  are  there  so  many,  yet  thejr  sc  «l 
paied,  and  serve  as  the  ordinaries  of  SpBoc  s 
whom  they  give  Letters  which  they  cany  fbitre  or  vt 
leagues. 

EVen  as  such  as  had  done  any  good  lervice  ia  wn 
or  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwcak  se 
honoured  and  recompensed  with  publike    chargcii  « 
Lands  given  them  in  proper,  with  armes  and  tido  s 
honour,  and   in  marrying  wives  of  the  Inguas  Kcv 
Even  so  they  gave  severe  punishments  to  such  ai  «e 
disobedient    and    offenders.      They    punished    munke 
theft,  and  adultery,  with  death,  and  such  as  conunrx 
incest  with  ascendants  or  descendants  in  direct  line,  ver 
likewise   punished    with    death.      But   they    held  ic  s 
adultery  to  have  many  wives  or  concubines,  neither  ve; 
the  women  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death,  bdc 
found  with  any  other,  but  onely  she  that  was  the  chk 
lawful!  wife,  with  whom  they  contracted   marriage;  tf 
they  had  but  one  whom  they  did  wedde  and  reoeiTe  ws 
a  particular  solemnitie  and  ceremonie,  which  was  ia  tis 
manner :  The  Bridegroome  went  to  the  Brides  house,  sc 
led  her  from  thence  with  him,  having  first  put  an  Oltcn 
upon   her  fbote.     They  call  the  shooe   which    thev  tsi^ 
in  those  parts  Ottoya,   being  open  like   the    Franascc 
Friars.     If  the  Bride  were  a  maide,  her  Ottoya  wa  s 
WooU,  but  if  she  were  not,  it  was  of  Reedes.     All  t» 
other  wives  and  concubines  did  honour  and   senre  tos 
as  the  lawful!  wife,  who  alone  after  the  decease  of  sr 
husband   carried  a  mourning  weede  of  blacke^   for  ^ 
space  of  a  yeare;  neither  did  she  marry  untill  that  doc 
were   past ;    and   commonly   she   was   yonger    then   se 
husband.     The  Ingua  himselfe  with  his  owne  hand  gnt 
this  woman  to  his  Governours  and  Captaines  :  aod  tst 
Governours  or   Caciques,  assembled   all    the    yong  oe: 
and  maides,  in  one  place  of  the  Citie,  where  they  gave  o 
everie   one   his   wife    with    the   aforesaid    ceremonie,  a 
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putting  on  the  Ottoya,  and  in  this  manner  they  contracted 
their  marriages.  If  this  woman  were  found  with  any 
other  then  her  husband,  she  was  punished  with  death,  and 
the  adulterer  likewise :  and  although  the  husband  par- 
doned them,  yet  were  they  punished,  although  dispensed 
withall  from  death.  They  inflicted  the  like  punishment 
on  him  that  did  commit  incest  with  his  Mother,  Grand-  Incest 
mother,  Daughter,  or  Grandchilde :  for  it  was  not  fir^^^^^* 
prohibited  for  them  to  marrie  together,  or  to  have  of 
their  other  kinsfolke  for  concubines ;  onely  the  first 
degree  was  defended,  neither  did  they  allow  the  brother 
to  have  the  company  of  his  sister,  wherein  they  of  Peru 
were  very  much  deceived,  beleeving  that  the  Inguas 
and  Noblemen  might  lawfully  contract  marriage  with 
their  sisters,  yea  by  father  and  mother :  for  in  truth 
it  hath  beene  alwaies  held  unlawfuU  among  the  Indians, 
and  defended  to  contract  in  the  first  degree ;  which 
continued  untill  the  time  of  Topa  Ingua  Yupangui  father 
to  Guaynacapa,  and  grandfather  to  Atahualpa,  at  such 
time  as  the  Spaniards  entred  Peru ;  for  that  Topa  Ingua  [m.  v. 
Yupangui,  was  the  first  that  brake  this  custome,  marry-  1059.] 

ing  with  Mamaoello,  his  sister  by  the  fathers  side, 
decreeing  that  the  Inguas  might  marrie  with  their  sisters 
by  the  fathers  side,  and  no  other. 

This  he  did,  and  by  that  marriage  he  had  Guaynacapa, 
and  a  daughter  called  G)ya  Cussillimay  :  finding  himselfe 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  commanded  his  children  by 
father  and  mother  to  marrie  together,  and  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Noblemen  of  his  Countrie,  to  marrie  with 
their  sisters  by  the  fathers  side.  And  for  that  this  mar- 
riage was  unlawfull,  and  against  the  law  of  nature,  God 
would  bring  to  an  end  this  Kingdome  of  the  Inguas, 
during  the  raigne  of  Guascar  Ingua,  and  Atahualpa  Ingua, 
which  was  the  fruite  that  sprang  A-om  this  marriage. 
Who  so  will  more  exactly  understand  the  manner  of 
marriages  among  the  Indians  in  Peru,  let  him  reade  the 
Treatise  Polo  hath  written  at  the  request  of  Don 
Jeronimo   Loaisa    Archbishop   of   Kings :    which   Polo 
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made  a  very  curious  search,  as  he  hmth   done  of  a*r 

other  things  at  the  Indies. 


^'tLu        \^  ^^^  commandemcnt  of  Don  Phillip  the 
Oie^muf  *^i"g»  ^^  *^*^^  made  the  most  diligent  and  coc 

UrLi^em^  search  that  could  be,  of  the  be^nning,  customcft.  « 
mtk  tkiir  privUedges  of  the  Inguas,  the  which  was  not  so  pafcj 
Cmptests  and  done  as  was  desired  :  for  that  the  Indians  had  no  vffs 
CJuT*?  Records :  yet  they  have  recovered  that  which  I  shaDvia 
^'  by  meanes  of  their  Quippos  and  Registers.  Fim  iSp 
was  not  in  Peru  in  old  time,  any  King  or  Lord  to  vss 
all  obeyed,  but  they  were  Comminalties^  as  at  this  if 
there  is  in  the  Realme  of  Chille,  and  in  a  manner,! 
all  the  Provinces  which  the  Spaniards  have  conquered  1 
those  Wester ne  Indies,  except  the  Realme  of  Mess 
You  must  therefore  understand,  that  thejr  have  faoic 
three  manner  of  Governements  at  the  Indies.  The  K 
and  best,  was  a  Monarchic,  as  that  of  the  Ingiaii  at 
of  Motefuma,  although  for  the  most  part  ncy  ve 
tyrannous.  The  second  was  of  Comminalties^  where  tk| 
were  governed  by  the  advise  and  authority  of 
which  are  as  it  were  Counsellors.  These  in  time  of  y 
made  choise  of  a  Captaine,  to  whom  the  whole  Nma 
or  Province  did  obey,  and  in  time  of  peace,  every  Tow 
or  Comminalty  did  rule  and  governe  themselves,  hara 
some  chiefe  men  whom  the  vulgar  did  respect,  and  sooe 
time  (though  not  often)  some  of  them  assemble  togeofi 
about  matters  of  imf>ortance,  to  consult  what  they  sbooi 
thinke  necessary.  The  third  kinde  of  Government. : 
altogether  barbarous,  composed  of  Indians  without  Ln 
without  King,  and  without  any  certaine  place  of  abooi 
but  goe  in  troopes  like  savage  beasts.  As  farre  as  1  a 
conceive,  the  first  Inhabitants  of  the  Indies,  were  of  ti 
kinde,  as  at  this  day  a  great  part  of  the  Bresillxifl 
Chiraguanas,  Chunchos,  Yscycingas,  Pilcocones^  and  a 
greatest  part  of  the  Floridians,  and  all  the  Chichimaqa 
in  new  Spaines.  Of  this  kinde  the  other  sort  of  govcn 
ment  by  Comminaldes  was  framed,  by  the  industry  ai 
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^wisdome  of  some  amongst  them,  in  which  there  is  some 
more  order,  holding  a  more  staied  place,  as  at  this  day 
those  of  Auracono,  and  of  Teucapell  in  Chille,  and  in  the 
-new  Kingdome  of  Grenado,  the  Moscas,  and  the  Otto- 
i^mittes  in  new  Spsdne :    and   in   all   these   there  is  lesse 
^fiercenesse  and  incivilitie,  &  much  more  quiet  then  in 
•^  the  rest.     Of  this  kinde,  by  the  valor  &  knowledge  of 
^some  excellent  men,  grew   the  other  government  more 
•  mighty  and  potent,  which  did  institute  a  Kingdome  and 
Monarchy.     It   appeares   by   their   Registers,  that  their 
'  Government  hath  continued  above  three  hundred  yeares,  CwHwrnma 
but  not  fully  foure,  although  their  Seigniorie  for  a  long  ?/"^*«> 
time,  was  not  above  five  or  six  leagues  compasse  about  ^•**'^v- 
''  the  Citie  of  Cusco  :  their  originall  and  banning  was  in 
the  valley  of  Cusco :  where  by  little  and  little  they  con- 
quered the  Lands  which  we  call  Peru,  passing  beyond 
Quitto,   unto    the   river  of   Pasto   towanis   the   North, 
stretching  even   unto   Chille,  towards  the  South,  which 
is  almost  a  thousand  leagues  in  length.     It  extended  in 
breadth  unto  the  South  Sea  towards  the  West,  and  unto 
the  great  champsdns  which  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Andes,  where  at  this  day  is  to  be  seene  the  Gistell  which 
is  called  the  Pucara  of  the  Ingua,  the  which  is  a  fbrtresse 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  frontire  towards  the  East. 
The  Inguas  advanced    no  farther  on  that  side,  for  the 
abundance  of  water.  Marshes,  Lakes,  and  Rivers,  which 
runne  in  those  parts.      These   Inguas   passed   all  other 
Nations   in  America,   in   poUicie  and  government,   and 
much  more  in  valour  and  armes,  although  the  Canaries 
which   were   their   mortal!    enemies,  and   favoured    the  Strifitwixt 
Spaniards,  would  never  confesse  it,  nor  yeelde  them  this  J^ff^f»^ 
advantage  :  so  as  even  at  this  day,  if  they  fall  into  any  ^*"'^**'- 
discourse  or  comparisons,  and  that  they  be  a  little  chased 
and  incensed,  they  kill  one  another  by  thousands  upon 
this   quarrel!,   which   are   the   most   valiant,   as  it   hath 
happened  in  Cusco.     The  jpractise  and  meanes  which  the 
Inguas  had  to  make  themselves  Lords  of  all  this  Countrie, 
was  b  fiuning  that  since  the  general!  deluge  (whereof 
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all  the  Indians  have  knowledge)  the  world  had  hem 

served)  restored,  and  peopled  by  these  Inffuaii  mi 

seven  of  them  came  forth  of  the  Cave  of  Pac 

by  reason  whereof,   all  other   men    oucrht    them 

and  vassalage,   as   their  progenitors.     Sestdet  tfaet 

and  affirmed,  that  thev  alone  held  the  true  rdtgioB.  u 

knew  how  God  should   be  served   and    honoured:  b 

for  this  cause   they   should  instruct    all    men.      It  t^ 

strange  thing,  the  ground  they  give    to   their  cmiB0 

400.  and  ceremonies.      There    were   in    Cuaco    abcnrt  W 

Orsmriis  in    hundred  Oratories,  as  in  a  holy  land,  and  all  pbco  •» 

*^'  filled  with   their   misteries.      As   they    continued  is  3 

conquests   of  Provinces,  so   they   brought    in    the  ic 

ceremonies  and  customes.    In  this  Realme  the  chicfc  Lm 

[III.  V.  they  did  worship,  were  Viracocha,  Pachavachachic,  «kc 

1060.]  signifies  the  Creator  of  the  World,  and  after  him. » 

Sunne.     And  therefore  they  said,  that  the  Sunne  reoBie 

his  vertue  and  being  from  the  Creator,  as  the  other  IM 

doe,  and  that  they  were  intercessors  to  him. 

Of  the  first  T^He  first  man  which  the  Indians  report  to  be  v 
Inpia  Mi  his  X  beginning  and  first  of  the  Inguas,  was  Mangoap 
CAf^'To  ^hom  they  imag^ine,  after  the  deluge,  to  have  issued  W 
^*  *°*  of  the  Cave  otTambo,  which  is  from  Cusco  about  n 
or  sixe  leagues.  They  say  that  hee  gave  beginning : 
two  principall  Races  or  families  of  the  Inguas,  the  oe 
was  called  Hanancusco,  and  the  other  Urincusco  :  of  e 
first  came  the  Lords  which  subdued  and  governed  A 
Province,  and  the  first  whom  they  make  the  Head  u 
Stemme  of  this  Familie,  was  called  Ingaroca,  who  fouaJi 
a  Familie  or  Aillo,  as  they  call  them,  named  V^i^aqo 
quirao.  This  although  he  were  no  great  Lord,  w 
served  notwithstanding  in  vessell  of  gold  and  sibc 
And  dying,  he  appointed  that  all  his  treasure  should  \ 
imployed  for  the  service  of  his  Body,  and  for  the  fieedii 
of  his  Familie.  His  Successor  did  the  like  :  and  d 
grew  to  a  generall  custome,  as  1  have  said,  that  no  Ii^ 
might  inherit  the  goods  and  house  of  his   Predeoesti 
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but  did  build  a  new  Palace.  In  the  time  of  this  In- 
guaroca,  the  Indians  had  Images  of  gold  ;  and  to  him 
succeeded  Yaguarguaque,  a  very  old  man  :  they  say,  hee 
was  called  by  this  name,  which  signifies  teares  of  bloud, 
for  that  being  once  vanquished  and  taken  by  his  Enemies, 
for  griefe  and  sorrow  hee  wept  bloud.  Hee  was  buried 
in  a  Village  called  Paullo,  which  is  upon  the  way  to 
Omasugo:  he  founded  a  Familie  called  Aocuillipanaca. 
To  hijn  succeeded  his  sonne  Viracocha  Ingua,  who  was 
very  rich,  and  made  much  vessell  of  gold  and  silver  :  he 
founded  the  Linage  or  Familie  of  Cocopanaca.  Gon9ales 
Pif  arre  sought  out  his  body,  for  the  report  of  the  great 
treasure  buried  with  him,  who  after  hee  had  cruelly  tor- 
mented many  Indians,  in  the  end  he  found  it  in 
Xaquixaquana,  where  as  they  said  Pifarre  was  afterwards 
vanquished,  taken,  and  executed  by  the  President  Guasca. 
Gon9ales  Pi9arre  caused  the  body  of  Viracocha  Ingua 
to  be  burnt ;  the  Indians  did  afterwards  take  the  ashes, 
the  which  they  preserved  in  a  small  vessell,  making  great 
sacrifices  thereunto,  untill  Polio  did  reforme  it,  and  other 
Idolatries  which  were  committed  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
other  Inguas,  the  which  hee  suppressed  with  an  admirable 
diligence  and  dexteritie,  drawing  these  bodies  out  of 
their  hands,  being  whole,  and  much  imbalmed,  whereby 
hee  extinguished  a  great  number  of  Idolatries  which  they 
committed.  The  Indians  tooke  it  ill,  that  the  Ingua 
did  intitle  himselfe  Viracocha,  which  is  the  name  of  their 
God  :  and  he  to  excuse  himselfe,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  the  same  Viracocha  appeared  to  him  in  his 
dreame,  commanding  him  to  take  this  name.  To  him 
succeeded  Pachacuti  Ingua  Yupangui,  who  raigned  seventie 
yeeres,  and  conquered  many  Countries.  The  beginning 
of  his  conquests,  was  by  meanes  of  his  eldest  brother,  who 
having  held  the  government  in  his  fathers  time,  and 
made  warre  by  his  consent,  was  over-throwne  in  a  battaile 
against  the  Changuas,  a  Nation  which  inhabites  the  Valley 
of  Andaguayllas,  thirtie  or  fortie  leagues  from  Cusco, 
upon  the  way  to  Lima.     This  elder  brother  thus  defeated, 
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rctjrred  himselfe  with  few  men.  The  which  Ingua 
Yupangui,  his  younger  brother  seeing,  devised  and  gave 
forth,  that  being  one  day  alone  and  melancholy,  Vira- 
cocha  the  Creator  spake  to  him,  complayning,  that  though 
hee  were  universall  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
that  he  had  made  the  Heaven,  the  Sunne,  the  World, 
and  Men,  and  that  all  was  under  his  command,  yet  did 
they  not  yeeld  him  the  obedience  they  ought,  but  con- 
trariwise did  equally  honour  and  worship  the  Sunne, 
Thunder,  Earth,  and  other  things,  which  had  no  vertue 
but  what  he  imparted  unto  them  :  giving  him  to  under- 
stand, that  in  heaven  where  hee  was,  they  called  him 
Viracocha  Pachayachachic,  which  signifieth  universall 
Creator ;  and  to  the  end  the  Indians  might  beleeve  it 
to  be  true,  he  doubted  not  although  hee  were  alone,  to 
raise  men  under  this  title,  which  should  give  him  victorie 
against  the  Changuas,  although  they  were  then  victorious, 
and  in  great  numbers  ;  and  make  himselfe  Lord  of  those 
Realmes,  for  that  hee  would  send  him  men  to  his  aide  in- 
visibly, whereby  he  prevayled  in  such  sort,  that  under  this 
colour  and  conceit,  he  began  to  assemble  a  great  number 
of  people,  whereof  he  made  a  mightie  Armie,  with  the 
which  he  obtayned  the  victorie,  making  himselfe  Lord 
of  the  whole  Realme,  taking  the  government  from  his 
father  and  brother.  Then  afterwards  he  conquered  and 
over-threw  the  Changuas,  and  from  that  time  commanded 
that  Viracocha  should  be  held  for  universall  Lord,  and 
that  the  Images  of  the  Sunne  and  Thunder,  should  doe 
him  reverence  and  honor :  And  from  that  time  they 
began  to  set  the  Image  of  Viracocha  above  that  of  the 
Sunne  and  Thunder,  and  the  rest  of  the  Guacas.  And 
although  this  Ingua  Yupangui  had  given  Farmes,  Lands, 
and  Cattell  to  the  Sunne,  Thunder,  and  other  Guacas, 
yet  did  he  not  dedicate  any  thing  to  Viracocha,  saying, 
that  he  had  no  neede,  being  universall  Lord  and  Creator 
of  all  things.  Hee  informed  his  Souldiers  after  this 
absolute  victorie  of  the  Changuas,  that  it  was  not  they 
alone  that  had  conquered  them,  but  certaine  bearded  men, 
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whom  Viracocha  had  sent  him,  and  that  no  man  might 
see  them  but  himselfe,  which  were  since  converted  into 
stones ;  it  was  therefore  necessarie  to  seeke  them  out, 
whom  he  would  know  well.  By  this  meanes  he  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  stones  in  the  Mountaines,  whereof 
he  made  choice,  placing  them  for  Guacas,  or  Idols,  they 
worshipped  and  sacrificed  unto  ;  they  called  them  Puru- 
raucas,  and  carried  them  to  the  warre  with  great 
devotion,  beleeving  for  certaine,  that  they  had  gotten 
the  victorie  by  their  helpe.  The  imagination  and  fiction  [in.  v. 
of  this   Ingua   was  of  such  force,  that  by  the   meanes  io6i.] 

thereof  hee  obtayned  goodly  victories:  He  founded  the 
Familie  called  Yuacapanaca,  and  made  a  great  Image  of 
gold,  which  hee  called  Indiillapa,  which  he  placed  in  a 
Brancard  of  gold,  very  rich,  and  of  great  price,  of  the 
which  gold  the  Indians  tooke  great  store  to  carry  to 
Xaxamalca,  for  the  libertie  and  ransome  of  Atahualpa, 
when  the  Marquesse  Francis  Pi9arre  held  him  prisoner. 
The  Licenciate  Polo  found  in  his  house  in  Cusco,  his 
servants  and  Mamacomas,  which  did  service  to  his 
memorie,  and  found  that  the  body  had  beene  transported 
from  Patallacta  to  Totocache,  where  the  Spaniards  have 
since  founded  the  Parish  of  Saint  Blaise.  This  body 
was  so  whole  and  preserved  with  a  certaine  Rosin,  that 
it  seemed  alive,  he  had  his  eyes  made  of  a  fine  cloth  of 
gold,  so  artificially  set,  as  they  seemed  very  naturall  eyes, 
he  had  a  blow  with  a  stone  on  the  head,  which  he  had 
received  in  the  warres,  hee  was  all  grey  and  hayrie,  having 
lost  no  more  haire  then  if  he  had  dyed  but  the  same  day, 
although  it  were  seventie  and  eight  yeeres  since  his 
decease.  The  foresaid  Polo  sent  this  body  with  some 
others  of  the  Inguas,  to  the  Citie  of  Lima,  by  the  Vice- 
royes  command  which  was  the  Marquesse  of  Canette, 
and  the  which  was  very  necessarie  to  roote  out  the 
Idolatrie  of  Cusco.  Many  Spaniards  have  seene  this 
body  with  others  in  the  Hospitall  of  Saint  Andrew,  which 
the  Marquesse  built,  but  they  were  much  decayed.  Don 
Philip  Caritopa,  who  was  grand-child  or  great  grand-child 
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to  this  Ingua,  affirmed  that  the  treasure  hee  left  tc  » 
Familie  was  great,  which  should  bee  in  the  pow 
the  Yanaconas,  Amaro,  Toto,  and  others.  To  tfas  Up 
succeeded  Topaingua  Yupangui,  to  whom  his  wmmt 
the  same  name  succeeded,  who  founded  the  Fav 
called  Cupac  Aillo. 


T[)  this  latter  Ingua  succeeded  Guaynaaipa,  wfaid  1 
to  say,  A  young  man,  rich  and  valiant,  asct 
was  he  in  truth,  more  then  any  of  his  PredeccMon^  ? 
Successors.  He  was  very  wise,  planting  good  oro? 
throughout  his  whole  Realme,  he  was  a  bold  and  reaska 
man,  valiant,  and  very  happy  in  warre.  He  thotar 
obtayned  great  victories,  and  extended  his  DoniBioi 
much  farther  then  all  his  Predecessors  had  done  bcMr 
him ;  he  dyed  in  the  Realme  of  Quitto,  the  which  ^ 
had  conquered,  foure  hundred  leagues  distant  fitxB  a 
Court.  The  Indians  opened  him  after  his  deoeai 
leaving  his  heart  and  entnules  in  Quitto,  the  body  «i 
carried  to  Cusco,  the  which  was  placed  in  the  lenoauig 
Temple  of  the  Sunne.  Wee  see  yet  to  this  day  mm 
Cawseys,  Buildings,  Fortresses,  and  notable  workes  : 
this  King :  hee  founded  the  Familie  of  Teme  Baoa 
This  Guaynacapa  was  worshipped  of  his  subjects  lor 
god,  being  yet  alive,  as  the  old  men  afiirme,  which  w: 
not  done  to  any  of  his  Predecessors.  When  hee  die 
they  slue  a  thousand  persons  of  his  houshold,  to  sen 
him  in  the  other  life,  all  which  dyed  willingly  for  a 
service,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  oflfcred  themsdv 
to  death,  besides  such  as  were  appointed :  his  riches  a 
treasure  was  admirable.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Spanxir 
entred  soone  after  his  death,  the  Indians  laboured  ma 
to  conceale  all,  although  a  great  part  thereof  was  earn 
to  Xaxamalca,  for  the  ransome  of  Atahualpa  his  soiu 
Some  worthy  of  credit,  afiirme  that  he  had  above  tiu 
hundred  sonnes  and  grand-children  in  Cusco.  Y 
mother  called  Mamaoella  was  much  esteemed  annm 
them.      Polo   sent   her   body  with  that   of  Guaye 
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very  well  imbalmed  to  Lima,  rooting  out  infinite  Idola- 
tries.     To  Guaynacapa  succeeded   in  Cusco  a  sonne  of 

*  his  called  Titocussigualpa,  who  since  was  called  Guaspar 
\  Ingua,  his  body  was  burned  by  the  Captaines  of  Ata- 

*  hualpa,  who  was  likewise  sonne  to  Guaynacapa,  and 
rebelled  in  Quitto  against  his  brother,  marching  against 
him  with  a  mightie  Armie.  It  happened  that  Quisquits 
and  Chilicuchi,  Captaines  to   Atahualpa,  tooke  Guaspar 

'    Ingua  in  the  Citie  of  Cusco,  being  received  for  Lord 
and   King  (for  that  he  was  the  lawfull  successor)  which 
caused    great    sorrow    throughout    all    his    Kingdome, 
especially  in  his  Court.     And  as  alwayes  in  their  neces- 
sities they  had  recourse  to  sacrifices,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  set  their  Lord  at  libertie,  aswell  for  the  great 
power  the  Captaines  had   that  tooke   him,   as  also,  for 
the  great  Armie  that  came  with  Atahualpa,  they  resolved 
(some  say  by  the  commandement  of  this  Ingua)  to  make 
a  great  and  solemne  sacrifice  to  Viracocha  Pachayachachic, 
which   signifieth   universaU    Creator,   desiring   him,   that 
since  they  could  not  deliver  their  Lord,  he  would  send 
men  from  Heaven   to   deliver   him  from  prison.     And 
as  they   were  in   this  great   hope,  upon   their  sacrifice, 
ncwes  came  to  them,   that   a  certaine   people  come  by 
Sea,   was  landed,   and    had    taken   Atahualpa    prisoner. 
Hereupon  they  called  the  Spaniards  Viracochas,  beleeving 
they   were   men   sent   from   God,   aswell   for  the  smaU  S/awUn^s 
number  they  were  to  lake  Atahualpa  in   Xaxamalca,  as  ''^^^^J^fp^ 
also,   for   that   it   chanced   after   their   sacrifice   done  to  '^''^fi^^^- 
Viracocha,  and  thereby  they  bq^an  to  call  the  Spaniards 
Viracochas,  as  they  doe  at  this  day.     And  in  truth,  if 
we  had  given  them  good  example,  and  such  as  we  ought, 
the  Indians  had  well  applyed  it,  in  saying  they  were  men 
sent  from  God.     It  is  a  thing  very  weU  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, how  the  greatnesse  and  providence  of  God, 
disposed  of  the  entrie  of  our  men  at  Peru,  which  had  P^^^^m 
beene  impossible,   were   not   the  dissention   of  the  two  ™J^^^^ 
Brethren  and  their  Partisans,  and  the  great  opinion  they  ky^visiw  rf 
had  of  Christians,  as  of  men  sent  from  Heaven,  bound  thiwuelvi$. 
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(by  the  takine  of  the  Indians  Country)  to  labour  to  r* 
soules  unto  Almighde  God. 


Oftki  last 
SMCCfSMrs 

Ck^.  23 


Pedigree  of 
i'riMciuc§. 


[III.  V.  ^^He  rest  of  this  subject  is  handled  at  large'  b?  =f 

1062.]     X    Spanish  Writers  in  the  Histories  of  the  IndieSi »: 
for  that  it  is  not  my  purpose,  I  will  speake  onely  clo: 
succession   of   the   Inguas.      Atahualpa    being    dead  3 
Xaxamalca,  and  Guascar  in  Cusco,  and  Francis  IV*^ 
with  his  people  having  seised  on  the  Realme,  Mangocfi 
Sonne   to    Guaynacapa   besieged    them     in     Cusco  re^ 
straightly:    but   in   the    end    he    abandoned    the  vhoir 
Country,  and  retyred  himselfe   to  Vilca    Bamba,  wbe 
he  kept  himselfe  in  the  Mountaines,  by  reason  of  3e 
rough   and   difficult    accesse,   and    there    the    Succcsnr 
Inguas   remayned,   untill    Amaro,   who    was    taken  »: 
executed  in  the  market  place  of  Cusco,  to   the   Indoa 
incredible  griefe  and   sorrow,   seeing  justice  done  ups 
him  publiquely  whom  they  held  for  their  Lord.     Anr 
which  time,  they  imprisoned  others  of  the  Unage  of  that 
Inguas.      I  have  knowne  Don  Charles,   grand«child  £ 
Guaynacapa,  and  sonne  to  Polo,  who  was  baptized,  »: 
alwayes  favoured  the  Spaniards  against    Mangocapa  k> 
brother,  when  the  Marquesse  of  Canette  governed  in  &> 
Country  Sarrito()aingua,  went  from  Vilcabamba,  and  caoc 
upon  assurance  to  the  Citie  of  Kings,  where  there  wi* 
given  to  him  the  Valley   of  Yucay,  and  other  things, :: 
whom  succeeded  a  daughter  of  his.     Behold  the  succcssra 
which  is  knowne  at  this  day  of  that  great  and  rich  Familc 
of  the  Inguas,  whose  raigne  continued  above  three  hundrc: 
yeeres,  wherein  they  reckon  eleven  Successors,   unti!!  i 
was  wholly  extinguished.     In  the  other  Linage  of  LVi* 
cusco,  which  (as  we  have  said  before)  had  his  b»inoif< 
likewise  from  the  first    Mangocapa,    they    reckon    g^ 
Successors  in  this  sort:  To   Mangocapa  succeeded  Cir- 
choraca,  to  him  Capac  Yupangui,  to  him  Lluqui  Yupangi;^ 
to  him  Maytaca  paest  Tarcogumam,  unto  whom  succcect^ 
his  Sonne,  whom  they  name  not,  to  this  sonne  succeeic^ 
Dou  Jean  Tambo,  Maytapana^a.     This  sufficeth  for  the 
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originall  and  succession  of  the  Inguas,  that  governed  the 

Land  of  Peru,  with  that  that  I    have  spoken  of  their 

Lawes,  Government,  and  manner  of  Life. 

ALthough  you  may  see  by  the  Historie  written  of  Of  the  manner 
the  Kingdome,  succession,  and  beginning  of  the  jJ^-^^ns 
Mexicans,  their  manner  of  Commonweale  and  Govern-  CommonweaU. 
ment,  yet  will  I  speake  briefly  what  I  shall  thinke  fit  Chap,  24. 
in  generall  to  bee  most  observed :  whereof  I  will  discourse 
more  amply  in  the  Historie.  The  first  point  whereby 
wee  may  judge  the  Mexican  government  to  bee  very 
politike,  is  the  order  they  had  and  kept  inviolable  in  the 
election  of  their  King :  for  since  their  first,  called  Acama- 
pach,  unto  their  last,  which  was  Mote^uma,  the  second 
of  that  name,  there  came  none  to  the  Crowne  by  right 
of  succession,  but  by  a  lawfull  Nomination  and  Election. 
This  election  in  the  beginning  was  by  the  voice  of  the 
Commons,  although  the  chiefe  men  managed  it.  Since 
in  the  time  of  Iscoalt  the  fourth  King,  by  the  advise  and 
order  of  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  called  Tlacael,  there 
were  foure  certaine  Electors  appointed,  which  (with  two 
Lords  or  Kings  subject  to  the  Mexican,  the  one  of 
Tescuco,  and  the  other  of  Tucuba)  had  power  to  make 
this  election.  They  did  commonly  choose  young  men 
for  their  Kings,  because  they  went  alwayes  to  the  warres, 
and  this  was  in  a  manner  the  chiefe  cause  why  they 
desired  them  so.  They  had  a  speciall  regard  that  they 
should  be  fit  for  the  warres,  and  take  delight  and  glorie 
therein.  After  the  election  they  made  two  kindes  of 
feasts,  the  one  in  taking  possession  of  the  Royall  Estate, 
for  the  which  they  went  to  the  Temple,  making  great 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  upon  the  Harth,  called  Divine, 
where  there  was  a  continuall  fire  before  the  Altar  of  the 
IdoU,  and  after  some  Rhetoricians  practised  therein,  made 
many  Orations  and  Speeches.  The  other  feast,  and  the 
most  solemne,  was  at  his  G>ronation,  for  the  which  hee 
must  first  overcome  in  battell,  and  bring  a  certaine  number 
of  Captives,  which  they  must  sacrifice  to  their  gods;  hee 
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entrcd 


triumph   with   mat  Dompe,    mmking  hi 
acdemne  reception,  aswell  they  of  the  Temple,  who  \ 


RiysH 

Diadm,    See 
tki  fktun 
stmi. 


Homse  (f 

iivimg 

Crestmres, 


all  in  procession,  sounding  on  sundrie    90118  of 
ments,  giving  Incense,  and  sinewing  like  secular 
also  the  G>urtiers,  who  came  forth  with  their  devixic 
receive   the  victorious    King.     The    Crowne  or  tofd 
Ensigne  was  before  like  a   Myter,  and  behinde  it  « 
cut,  so  as  it  was  not  round,  for  the  forepart  was  hiak: 
and  did  rise  like  a  point.     The  King  of  Tescuoo  had  tat 
privilege  to  crown  the  King  of  Mexico.     In  the  beginai| 
when  the  Mexicans  were  but  poore  and  weake,  the  Kiif 
were  very  moderate  in  their  expenses  and  in  their  Cow: 
but  as  they  increased  in  power,  they  increased  likcwa 
in  pompe  and  state,  untiU  they  came  to  the  gicaiiKW 
of  Motefuma,  who  if  he  had  had   no  other  thii^  ba 
his  house  of  Beasts  and   Birds,   it  had   beene   a  pniK 
thing,  the  like  whereof  hath  not  beene  seene :  for  the 
was  in  this  house  all  sorts  of  fish,  birds  of  XacamaflHk ' 
and  beasts,  as  in  an   other   Noahs   Arke ;  for   Sea  ift 
there   were  Pooles  of  salt-water;    and   for    River  iiL 
Lakes  of  fresh-water ;  birds  that  doe  prey  were  fed,  ac 
likewise  wilde  beasts  in  great  abundance  :  there  were  vcn 
many  Indians  imployed  for  the  keeping  of  these  bcMO 
and  when  he  found  an  impossibilitie  to  nourish  anv  sr 
of  fish,  fowlc,  or  wilde  beast,  he  caused   the  Image  9 
likenesse  to  be  made,  richly  cut  in  precious  stones,  sihtr. 
or  gold,  in   marble,  or    in  stone :  and   for    all    sorts  ci 
H'u  PslMfs,     entertainments,  he  had  his  severall  Houses  and  Pdacti 
some  of  pleasure,  others  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  as: 
others  to  treat  of  the  affaires  of  the  Realme.      There  m 
in  this  Palace  many  Chambers,  according  to  the  qoafabt 
of  the  Noble  men  that  served  him,  with  a  strmnge  orie 
and  distinction. 


[III.  ▼. 

0/  rki  TttUs 
^d  Difftttus 
tkt  Indisms 
used. 
Ckcf.  2$. 


THe  Mexicans  have  beene  very  curious,  to  divide  th 
degrees  and  dignities  amonest  the  noble  men  a&: 
Lords,  that  they  might  distinguish  them  to  whom  thn 
were  to  give  the  greatest  honor.     The  dignitie  of  tfaea 
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foure   Electors  was  the  greatest,  and  most  honorable,  Foure  Electors. 
next  to  the  King,  and  they  were  chosen  presently  after 
the  Kings  election.     They  were  commonly  brothers,  or 
very    neere    Kinsmen    to    the    King,  and  were  cdled 
Tlacohecalcalt,  which  signifies  Prince  of  darts,  the  which 
they  cast,  being  a  kinde  of  armes  they  use  much.     The 
next    dignitie    to     this,    were    those     they     doe     call 
Tlacatecati,  which  is  to  say,  Circumcisers  or  Cutters   of  Men-cutten, 
men.     The  third  dignitie  were  of  those  which  they  called 
Ezuahuacalt,  which  signifies,  A  shedder  of  bloud.     All  Bloud- 
the  which  Titles  and  Dignities  were  exercised  by  men  of  ^^^^^'^ 
warre.     There  was  another,   a   fourth   intituled,  Tlilan- 
calqui,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as,  Lord  of  the  blacke  Lord  of 
house,   or   of   darknesse,   by   reason    of   certaine    Inke  ^^rkemsse, 
wherewith  the  Priests  anointed  themselves,  and  did  serve 
in   their   Idolatries.     All   these  foure  Dignities  were  of 
the  great  Counsell,  without  whose  advise  the  King  might 
not  doe  any  thing  of  importance:  and  the  King  being 
dead,  they  were  to  choose  another  in  his   place  out  of 
one  of  those  foure  Dignities.     Besides  these,  there  were 
other  Counsels  and  Audiences,  and  some  say  there  were  Other 
as  many  as  in  Spaine,  and  that  there  were  divers  Seates  Officers. 
and  Jurisdictions,  with  their  Counsellors  and  Judges  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Court,  and  others  that  were  under  them,  as  Corrigi- 
dors,  chiefe  Judges,   Captaines  of  Justice,  Lieutenants, 
and  others,  which  were  yet  inferior  to  these,  with  a  very 
goodly  order.     All  which  depended  on   the  foure  first 
Princes  that  assisted  the  King.     These  foure  onely  had 
authoritie  and  power  to  condemne  to  death,  and  the  rest 
sent  them  instructions  of  the  Sentences  they  had  given. 
By  meanes  whereof  they  gave  the  King  to  understand 
what  had  passed  in  his  Realme. 

There  was  a  good  order  and  settled  policie  for  the 
Revenues  of  the  Crowne,  for  there  were  Oflficers  divided 
throughout  all  the  Provinces,  as  Receivers  and  Treasurers, 
which  received  the  Tributes  and  Royall  Revenues.  And 
they  carried  the  Tribute  to  the  Court,  at  the  least  every 
moneth ;  which  Tribute  was  of  all  things  that  doe  grow 
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or  ingender  on  the  Land,  or  in  the  water,  aswdl  of  J€«9 
and  Apparell,  as  of  Meat.  They  were  very  ohL 
for  the  well  ordering  of  that  which  conccnied  at: 
Religion,  Superstition,  and  Idolatries:  and  ibr  tv 
occasion  there  were  a  great  number  of  Ministers,  to  vats 
charge  was  given  to  teach  the  people  the  custooe  « 
ceremonies  of  their  Law.  Hereupon  one  day  a  cfaraoi 
Priest  made  his  complaint  that  the  Indians  were  no  goic 
Christians,  and  did  not  profit  in  the  Law  of  God ;  an  s 
Indian  answered  him  very  well  to  the  purpose  io  dis 
termes :  Let  the  Priest  (said  he)  imploy  as  much  care  m 
diligence  to  make  the  Indians  Christians,  as  the  MiiuMP 
of  Idols  did  to  teach  them  their  ceremonies ;  fer  «:: 
halfe  that  care  they  will  make  us  the  best  Christiam  r 
the  world  for  that  the  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  is  much  hem 
but  the  Indians  learne  it  not,  for  want  of  men  to  iostra: 
them.  Wherein  he  spake  the  very  truths  to  oor  grcK 
shame  and  confusion. 

THe  Mexicans  gave  the  first  place  of  honour  to  oe 
profession  of  Armes,  and  therefore  the  Nobfe-se ' 
are  their  chiefe  Souldiers,  and  others  that  were  not  aoik 
by  their  valour  and  reputation  gotten  in  warres,  came  r 
Dignities  and  Honors,  so  as  they  were  held  for  Nobk^ 
men.  They  gave  goodly  recompences  to  such  as  2^ 
done  valiantly,  who  injoyed  priviledges  that  none  civ 
might  have,  the  which  did  much  incoura^  them.  The; 
Armes  were  of  Rasors  of  sharpe  cutting  flints,  which  6r 
set  on  either  ade  of  a  stafle,  which  was  so  furious  1 
weapon,  as  they  aflfirmed  that  with  one  blow,  they  wouk 
cut  ofF  the  necke  of  a  Horse.  They  had  stranf^e  e: 
heavy  Clubs,  Lances,  fashioned  like  Pikes,  and  odir 
manner  of  Darts  to  cast,  wherein  they  were  very  expert 
but  the  greatest  part  of  their  combate  was  perfonDCC 
with  stones.  For  defensive  armes  they  had  little  Roo- 
daches  or  Targats,  and  some  kinde  of  Morions  or  Hcat:- 
pieces  invironed  with  feathers.  They  were  clad  in  the 
akinnes  of  Tigres,  Lions,  and  other  savage  beasts.     Tbcv 
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came  presently  to  hands  with  the  Enemie,  and  were 
greatly  practised  to  runne  and  wrestle,  for  thir  chiefe 
manner  of  combate,  was  not  so  much  to  kiU,  as  to  take 
Captives,  the  which  they  used  in  their  sacrifices,  as  hath 
beene  said.  Mote^uma  set  Knight-hood  in  his  highest 
splendor,  ordayning  certaine  militarie  orders,  as  Com- 
manders, with  certaine  markes  and  ensignes.  The  most 
honorable  amongst  the  Knights,  were  those  that  carried  EagU-order, 
the  crowne  of  their  haire  tied  with  a  little  red  Ribband, 
having  a  rich  plume  of  feathers,  from  the  which,  did  f^ 

hang  branches  of  feathers  upon  their  shoulders,  and  rolls 
of  the  same.     They  carried  so  many  of  these  rolls,  as 
they  had  done  worthy  deeds  in  warre.     The  King  him- 
selfe  was  of  this  order,  as  may  be  scene  in  Chapultepec, 
where  Mote^uma  and  his  sonnes  were  attyred  with  those 
kindes  of  feathers,  cut  in  the  Rocke,  the  which  is  worthy 
the  sight.     There   was   another   order   of  Knight-hood, 
which  they  called  the  Lions  and  the  Tigres,  the  which  Order  of 
were   commonly   the   most   valiant   and   most   noted   in  £jf«^^»^ 
warre,  they  went  alwayes  with  their  Markes  and  Armories.     ^^^'' 
There   were   other   Knights,   as   the  Grey  Knights,  the  Gray  Knights. 
which  were  not  so  much  respected  as  the  rest :  they  had 
their  haire  cut  round  about   the  eare.     They   went   to 
the  warre  with  markes  like  to  the  other  Knights,  yet 
they  were  not  armed,  but  to  the  girdle,  and  the  most 
honorable  were  armed  all  over.     All  Knights  might  carry  Knights 
gold  and  silver,  and  weare  rich  Cotton,  use  painted  and  pnvtkdges. 
gilt  vessell,  and  carry  shooes  after  their  manner :  but  the 
common    people    might    use    none   but   earthen   vessell, 
neither  might  they  carry  shooes,  nor  attire  themselves  but  [HI.  v. 
in  Nequen,  the  which  is  a  grosse  stufFe.     Every  order  of  1064.] 

these  Knights  had  his  lodging  in  the  Pallace  noted  with 
their  markes;  the  first  was  adled  the  Princes  lodging, 
the  second  of  Eagles,  the  third  of  Lyons  and  Tigers, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  grey  Knights.  The  other  common 
ofi[icers,  were  lodged  underneath  in  meaner  lodgings ;  if 
any  one  lodged  out  of  his  place  he  suflfred  death. 
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Oftki  great    ^^T^Hcrc  IS  nothing  that  gives  me  more  came  to  «3kl 
•T^  and         JL    nor  that  I  finde  more  worthy  of  commendatnia: 
M^ansLed  ™^"^o7»  ^^^^  ^^  ordcr  and  care  the  Mexkans  in:? 
to  instruct       nourish  their  youth :    for  thev  knew  well,   that  iB  v 
tkiiryMh.      good  hope  of  a  Common-weale,  consisted  in  the  nurt^ 
Chap.  27.       and  institution   of  youth,  whereof  Plato    Creates  i» 
in  his  bookes  De   Legibus:    and   for  this   reason  dp 
laboured   and   tooke   paines   to  sequester    their  chiire 
from  delights  and  liberties  (which  are  the   two   phr« 
of  this   age)   imploying   them   in  honest   and   pro&tn 
Sit  the  future  exercises.     For  this  cause  there  was   in   their  TenpB 
^J^  a  private  house  for  children,  as  Schooles,  or  CoUedca 

^''        which   was   seperate   from   that  of  the   yong    meo  & 
maides  of  the  Temple,  whereof  we  have  discoursed  ( 
laree.     There  were  in  these  Schooles  a  great  numtw  s 
chUdren,  whom  their  fathers  did  willingly  bring  xhatc 
and  which  had  teachers  and  masters  to  instruct  tfaas  2 
all   commendable    exercises,   to   be   of  good    behavior, 
to   respect   their   superiours,   to   serve   and    obey  tScaL 
giving  them  to  this  end,  certaine  precepts  and  instrucDoci 
And  to  the  end  they  might  be  pleasing  to  Noblema 
they  taught  them  to  sing  and   dance,  and    did    praccr 
them  in  the  exercise  of  warre ;  some  to  shoote  an  Arrc* 
to  cast  a  dart  or  a  staife  burnt  at  the  end,  and  to  harcc 
well  a  Target  and  a  Sword.     They  suffered    them  >^ 
to  sleepe  much,  to  the  end  they  might  accustome  tbe^ 
selves  to  labour   in  their  youth,  and  not  be  men  sy^r: 
to    delights.     Besides    the    ordinary    number    of  csoc 
children,  there  were  in  the  same  Colledges>  other  chiLrr 
of  Lords  and  Noblemen,  the  which  were  instructed  nwr 
privately.     They  brought  them  their  meate  and  onlin«.-» 
from  their  houses,  and    were   recommended    to  anc«r.^ 
and  old  men  to  have  care  over  them,  who   continuif' 
did  advise  them    to    be   vertuous   and    to  live  chasteif 
to  be  sober  in  their  diet,  to  fast,  and  to  march  gra^T.« 
Tkdr  tmplcy  and  with   measure.     They  were   accustomed    to  cxer:^ 
mentiand        them   to    travell,  and    in    laborious  exercises:  and  wSc" 
^  they   see    them  instructed   in    all   these  things,   ther  *iv- 
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■carefully   lookc   into   their   inclination  :    if   they    found 
^my  one  addicted  unto  warre,  being  of  sufficient  yeares, 
cthey  sought  all  occasions  to  make  triall  of  them,  sending 
-them  to  the  warre,  under  colour  to  carrie  victuals  and 
:  munition    to    the    Souldiers,   to    the    end    they    might 
r  there  see   what   passed,   and   the   labour   they  suffered. 
And   that    they    might    abandon    all    feare,   they    were 
laden  with  heavie  burthens,  that  shewing   their  courage 
therein,   they  might   more  easily   be  admitted   into  the 
company  of    Souldiers.     By   this    meanes   it   happened, 
that   many  went   laden    to    the   Armie,    and    returned 
Captaines  with  markes  of  honour.     Some  of  them  were 
so  desirous  to  be  noted,  as  they  were  either  taken,  or 
slaine:    and  they  held  it  lesse  honourable  to  remaine  a 
prisoner.     And  therefore  they  sought  rather  to   be  cut 
in  peeces,  then  to  fall  captives  into  their  enemies  hands. 
See  how  Noblemens  children  that  were  inclined  to  the 
warres  were  imployed.     The  others  that   had   their  in- 
clination to  matters  of  the  Temple;  and  to  speake  after 
our  manner,  to  be  Ecdesiasticall  men,   having   attained 
to  sufficient  yeares,  they  were  drawne  out  of  the  coUedge, 
and  placed  in  the  Temple,  in  the  lodging  appointed  for 
religious  men,  and  then  they  gave  them  the  order  of 
Ecdesiasticall     men.      There     had    they    Prelates    and 
Masters,   to    teach    them    that  which    concerned    their 
profession,   where   they   should   remaine   being  destined 
thereunto.     These  Mexicans  tooke  great  care  to  bring  up  ^^  ^^'^  rf 
their  chUdren:    if  at  this  day   they   would   follow   this  ^'^^^  j- 
order,  in  building  of  houses  &  coUedges  for  the  instruc-  ^^/  and 
tion  of  youth,  without  doubt  Christianitie  should  flourish  ixumallgMn. 
much  amongst  the  Indians.     Some  godly  persons   have 
b^[unne,  and  the  King  with  his  Counsell  have  favoured 
it :  but  for  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  profit,  they  advance 
litde,  and  proceede  coldly. 

We  have  not  discovered  any  Nation   at   the   Indians, 
that  live  in  comminalties,  which  have  not  their  recreations,  ^^'  ^^ 
in   plates,  dances,  and   exercises  of  pleasure.     At  Peru  jt/^^ 
I   have  seene  plaies  in  manner  of  combats,   where  the  g4mts. 
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men  of  both  sides  were  sometimes  so  chafed,  dot  ^ 
their  Paella  (which  was  the  name  of  this  excrd 
out  dangerous.     I  have  also  seenc  divers  sorts  of 
wherein  they  did  counterfeit  and  represent  certaine 
and  offices,  as  shepheards,  labourers,  fishers,  and  hian 
and  commonly  they  made  all  those  dances,  with  a  rr 
grave   sound   and   pase :    there   were   other   danco  & 
maskes,  which  they  called  Guacones,  whose  actiom  «e 
IMgsms      pure  representations  of  the  devill.     There  were  alvse 
^f  •  ^*\J^  that  dance  on  the  shoulders  one  of  another,  as  thcr  doe: 
Hiffkem,  as    Portugall,   the   which   they   call   Paellas.       The  grtas 
tAeir      '        parts  of  these  dances,  were  superstitions,  and  kinde  ? 
Cmidies,  lie  Idolatries :  for  that  they  honoured  their  Idols  and 
manifest,         j^^    ^j^^^^    manner.     For    this   reason    the    Prelates  ar 
laboured  to  take  from  them  these  dances,  all  ther 
but  yet  they  suffer  them,  for  that  part  of  them  st  x 
sports  of  recreation :  for  alwayes  they   dance  after 
manner.     In   these   dances,   they  use    sundry    som  ' 
MmtUke.        instruments,   whereof,   some  arc   like    Flucea,    or   \a 
Canons,  others  like  Drums,  and  others  like  Comets :  x 
commonly  they  sing  all  with  the  vojrce,  and  first  ooe  7 
two  sing  the  song,  then  all  the  rest  answer  them.     Sov 
of  these  songs  were  very  wittily  composed,   contain::: 
iin.  V.  Histories,  and  others  were  full  of  superstitions  and  sooe 

»<>^5]  were  mccre  follies.  Our  men  that  have  conversed  amooc 
them,  have  laboured  to  reduce  matters  of  our  holr  ^ 
to  their  tunes,  the  which  hath  profited  well:  for 
they  employ  whole  dayes  to  rehearse  and  sing  tbec 
for  the  great  pleasure  and  content  they  take  in 
tunes.  They  have  likewise  put  our  composickxis  s 
Musicke  into  their  Language,  as  Octaves,  Songs« 
Rondels,  the  which  they  have  very  aptly  turned, 
in  truth  it  is  a  goodly  and  very  necessary  meanes  r 
instruct  the  people.  In  Peru,  they  commonly  call  D121C0 
Tagui,  in  other  Provinces,  Arcittos,  and  in  Mexjc:^ 
Mittottes.  There  hath  not  beene  in  any  other  pb:? 
any  such  curiositie  of  Playes  and  Dances,  as  in  Nc« 
Spaine,  where  at  this  day  we   see   Indians   so 
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Dancers,  as  it  is  admirable.  Some  dance  upon  a  Cord,  Curious 
some  upon  a  long  and  streight  stake,  in  a  thousand  ^^*^^^- 
sundry  sorts ;  others  with  the  soles  of  their  feet  and 
their  hammes,  do  handle,  cast  up  and  receive  againe  a 
very  heavy  blocke,  which  seemes  incredible  but  in  seeing 
it.  They  doe  make  many  other  shewes  of  their  great 
agilitie,  in  leaping,  vaulting,  and  tumbling,  sometimes  Great  agi/ity. 
bearing  a  great  and  heavy  burthen,  sometimes  enduring 
blowes  able  to  breake  a  barre  of  Iron.  But  the  most 
usual  exercise  of  recreation  among  the  Mexicans  is  the 
solemne  Mittotte,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  dance  they  held 
so  brave  and  so  honourable,  that  the  King  himselfe 
danced,  but  not  ordinarily,  as  the  King  Don  Pedro  of 
Arragon  with  the  Barber  of  Valencia.  This  Dance  or 
Mittotte,  was  commonly  made  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  those  of  the  Kings  houses,  which  were 
more  spacious.  They  did  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
Court  two  Instruments,  one  like  to  a  Drumme,  and 
the  other  like  a  Barrell  made  of  one  piece,  and  hollow 
within,  which  they  set  upon  the  forme  of  a  man,  a 
beast,  or  upon  a  Pillar. 

These  two  Instruments  were  so  well  accorded  together, 
that  they  made  a  good  harmony:  and  with  these 
Instruments  they  made  many  kinds  of  Ayres  and  Songs. 
They  did  all  sing  and  dance  to  the  sound  and  measure 
of  these  Instruments,  with  so  goodly  an  order  and 
accord,  both  of  their  feet  and  voyces,  as  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  behold.  In  these  Dances  they  made  two  Circles 
or  Wheeles,  the  one  was  in  the  middest  neere  to  the 
Instruments,  wherein  the  Ancients  and  Noblemen  did 
sing  and  dance  with  a  soft  and  slow  motion;  and  the 
other  was  of  the  rest  of  the  people  round  about  them, 
but  a  good  distance  from  the  first,  wherein  they  danced 
two  and  two  more  lightly,  making  divers  kinds  of  paces, 
with  certayne  leaps  to  the  measure.  All  which  together 
made  a  very  great  Circle.  They  attyred  themselves  for 
these  Dances  with  their  most  precious  apparell  and  Jewels, 
every   one   according   to  his   abilitie,   holding  it  for  a 
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very  honourable  thing :  for  this  cause  they  leaned 
Dances  from  their  infancie.  And  although  the  fnm 
part  of  them  were  done  in  honour  of  their  Idok  ie 
was  it  not  so  instituted,  as  hath  beene  ssid,  bat  w 
as  a  recreation  and  pastime  tor  the  people.  Tbertte 
it  is  not  convenient  to  take  them  quite  from  the  lacaa, 
but  they  must  take  good  heed  they  mingle  not  9ff 
superstitions  amongst  them.  I  have  aeene  this  MictoEt 
in  the  Court  of  the  Church  of  Topetzotlan^  a  Vikr 
seven  leagues  fix)m  Mexico :  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  busie  the  Indians  upon  Festivall 
seeing  they  have  need  of  some  recreation :  mnd 
it  is  publike,  and  without  the  prejudice  of  any 
there  is  lesse  inconvenience,  then  in  others  which  nm^ 
done  privately  by  themselves,  if  they  tooke  away 

To  the  Reader. 


REader,    I    here   present   unto    thee    the 
my  Jewels.     My  travelling  fancie  hath  invited 
Readers  to  many  my  labours  in  strange  births  alittf 
Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?     Ja| 
and  China  rarities,  so  remote  from  our  world,  are 
to  our  worke,  and  their  characters   communicated  be: 
to  the  Reader;    not  their  arts  alone.     Thou   hast  !ir: 
also    Indostan,    Arabike,    Persian,   Turkish,     and    ocsr 
Letters,  and  not  onely  the  transcript  from  their  langu^ 
As  for  translations  and  collections,  thou  hast  them  ha 
also  out  of  the  Hebrew,  Auncient  and  Moderne  Greeks 
Abassinc,    Tartarian,    Russian,  Polonian,  JEgyptiux.  as: 
innumerable  other  Nations  Christian,  Jewish,  Mahumeti:. 
Ethnike,  Civill,  Barbarian  and  Savage,  innumerable  warn 
diversified.     Yet  all  these  in  letters,  or   characters^    b 
hierc^lyphicall  mysticall  pictures  the  ancient    iEgjpoan 
and    Ethiopians,    have    by  way  of  Emblemcs    obscuren 
and  darkly  delivered  their  obscure  mysteries,   unccrtnac 
waxenly,   pliant  conceits  to    the  world;    some   of  wbc: 
our   Pilgrimage    hath    mentioned.     But   a   Historie,  m 
a  Politicke,  Ethike,  Ecdesiastike,  Oeconomike   Hiscon, 
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with  just  distinctions  of  times,  places,  acts  and  arts, 
we  have  neither  scene  of  theirs,  nor  of  any  other  Nation, 
but  of  this,  which  our  light  and  slight  apprehensions 
terme  not  barbarous  alone,  but  wilde  and  savage.  Such 
an  one  we  here  present,  a  present  thought  fit  for  him 
whom  the  senders  esteemed  the  greatest  of  Princes,  and 
yet  now  presented  to  thy  hands  before  it  could  arrive 
in  his  presence.  For  the  Spanish  Governour  having 
with  some  difficultie  (as  the  Spanish  Preface  imports) 
obtained  the  Booke  of  the  Indians,  with  Mexican  inter- 
pretations of  the  Pictures  (but  ten  daies  before  the 
departure  of  the  Ships)  committed  the  same  to  one 
skilfull  in  the  Mexican  language  to  be  interpreted ;  who 
in  a  very  plaine  stile  and  verbatim  performed  the  same, 
using  also  some  Morisco  words,  as  Alfaqui  and  Mez- 
quitas  (for  Priest  and  Temples)  import.  This  Historie 
thus  written,  sent  to  Charles  the  fifth  Emperour,  was 
together  with  the  Shippe  that  carried  it  taken  by  French- 
men of  war,  from  whom  Andrew  Thevet  the  French 
Kings  Geographer,  obtained  the  same :  after  whose  death 
Master  Hakluyt  (then  Chaplaine  to  the  English  Embassa-  [III.  v. 
dour  in  France)  bought  the  same  for  20.  French  crownes,  1066.] 

and  procured  Master  Michael  Locke  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleighs  name  to  translate  it.  It  seemes  that  none  were 
willing  to  be  at  the  cost  of  cutting  the  Pictures,  and 
so  it  remained  amongst  his  papers  till  his  death,  whereby 
(according  to  his  last  will  in  that  kinde)  I  became 
possessor  thereof,  and  have  obtained  with  much  earnest- 
nesse  the  cutting  thereof  for  the  Presse.  The  rather 
was  I  eagerly  vehement  herein,  as  being  a  thing  desired 
by  that  most  industrious  Antiquary,  judicious  SchoUer, 
Religious  Gentleman,  our  Ecclesiastike  Secular,  the 
Churches  champion,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Knight ;  whom  Sir  Hen. 
for  honors  sake  I  name,  that  his  name  may  honour  Spelman, 
our  ruder  lines;  a  name  so  fitting  to  the  Man,  as  one 
which  can,  in  regard  of  his  wise  spell  and  science  in 
divine  &  humane  learning,  and  is  ready,  with  maine 
courage  and   alacritie   to  shew  himselfe    the    Churches 
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Man,  and  to  exhibit  himselfe  in  deede  whatsoever  any 
man  can  spell,  out  of  Spel-man.  The  commending 
from  such  a  friend  (let  the  Muses  impetrate  pardon  for 
so  bold  a  name)  was  a  commanding  unto  me,  which  here 
I  againe  commend  to  Him  and  thee. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  being  the 
Annales  and  Mexican  Chronicle  :  the  second,  their  Ex- 
chequer or  the  Accounts  of  their  severall  Tributes  pjud 
them  from  the  Nations  and  peoples  tributary,  whereby 
may  be  scene  the  Naturall  riches  of  those  parts  peculiarly 
sorted :  the  third  the  Mexican  Oeconomie  and  Policie 
in  warre  and  peace,  religious  and  secular,  their  private 
and  publike  rites  from  the  grave  of  the  wombe,  to  the 
wombe  of  the  grave.  Obscure  places  I  have  explained 
(besides  what  before  in  Acosta  thou  hast  read)  comparing 
the  translation  with  the  originall,  adding  many  of  mine 
owne:  and  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  History  of 
this  kinde  in  the  world  comparable  to  this,  so  fully 
expressing  so  much  without  Letters,  hardly  gotten,  and 
easily  lost,  that  thou  maist  here  finde  it. 

Chap.  VII. 

The  History  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  described 
in  pictures  by  the  Mexican  Author  explained 
in  the  Mexican  language  ;  which  exposition 
translated  into  Spanish,  and  thence  into 
English,  together  with  the  said  Picture- 
historic,  are  here  presented. 

§.  I. 

The  Mexican  Chronicle. 

jlEre  beginneth  the  Historie  and  foundation  of  the 

Citie  of  Mexico,  founded  and  inhabited   by  the 

Mexicans,  who  at  that  time  were  called  Me9iti; 

whose  originall  beginning  of  being  Lords,  and  their  acts 
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and  lives  are  declared  briefly  in  this  Historie,  according 
as  it  is  signified  and  set  out  successively  by  the  pictures 
and  paintings  following. 

In  the  yeare  1324.  after  the  comming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mexican  people  first  arrived 
at  the  place  of  the  Citie  of  Mexico,  and  because  they 
liked  well  the  greatnesse  and  the  scituation  of  that  place, 
after  that  they  had  travailed  in  their  Journies,  and 
wandered  many  yeares  from  Country  to  Countrey,  & 
in  some  of  them  had  made  their  abode,  for  some  yeares, 
being  come  from  far  Countries  in  following  their  Journies, 
and  not  being  contented  with  the  other  places  where  they 
had  made  their  abode,  they  came  and  setled  themselves 
in  the  place  of  Mexico.  The  which  place  at  that  time 
was  all  drowned  with  water,  and  was  covered  with  great 
bogs  and  bankes  of  moorish  shegs  and  bulrushes,  which 
they  called  Tuli,  and  it  had  Carrizales,  and  great  plats 
of  dry  ground  covered  with  shrubbes,  bushes,  and  briars 
like  woods.  And  through  all  the  space  of  that  place  there 
went  a  spring  &  streame  of  fair  cleere  water  which  was 
free  from  all  segges  and  bushes,  which  water  streame  went 
through  it  crossewise,  in  manner  of  Saint  Andrews  crosse, 
as  it  is  shewed  in  the  picture :  and  about  the  middle  of 
that  place  of  that  water-streame,  the  Me9iti  found  a  great 
rocke  of  stone,  and  growing  thereon  a  great  Tree  or  bush 
called  Tunal,  wherein  a  great  Eagle  Candal  had  her  haunt 
and  abode  for  her  foode,  so  as  all  about  that  place  was 
scattered  full  of  bones  and  feathers  of  divers  Birds  and 
Foules  of  divers  colours.  And  they  having  gone 
throughout  all  that  place  and  Countrie  thereabout,  and 
finding  it  very  fruitfiill  and  full  of  wilde  beasts,  wilde 
Foules,  Birds,  and  Fishes,  and  things  of  the  water, 
wherewith  to  sustaine  themselves  and  to  profit  themselves 
in  their  businesse  in  dealing  with  the  Townes  thereabouts, 
and  finding  the  water-courses  of  that  place  so  com- 
modious, and  that  their  neighbours  could  not  trouble 
nor  hurt  them,  and  for  other  things  and  causes  to  their 
good  liking  they  determined  to  passe  no  ftirther  on  their 
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^^' ^'  journeyes  in  travelling,  but  to  setde  themtcho  a;| 
'^^-l  dwell  still.  And  according  to  their  deterrainatn.  ar 
did  settle  themselves  there  eflfectually.  Ajid  i 
themselves  a  strong  Citie  of  defence  with  baakac 
walles  about  the  waters,  and  on  the  fjsits  €i/i  grae. 
among  the  Segges  and  Bushes  of  Tulis  and  Carae 
And  for  a  beginning  of  that  their  seate  and  hibcca 
it  was  determined  by  them,  to  give  name  and  tide  tcs 
place,  calling  it  Tenultidan.  By  reason  and  cibk  : 
the  Tunal  growing  out  of  the  Rocke  (for  Tenucscei 
interpreted  in  our  Gistilian  Spanish  Tongue  is  Ti 
growing  upon  a  Rocke.) 

The  armie  of  the  Mexican  people  had  with  ae 
for  chiefe  Governours  ten  persons  namcd^  Occkpa 
Quapan,  Acacitli,  Ahuexolt,  Tenuch,  Tcctnetih^  Xom 
Xocoyol,  Xuihcaqui,  Atotod,  as  it  is  shewed  ie  ^1 
Pictures.  And  having  so  seded  themselves,  dicr  a 
chuse  Tenuch  for  their  chiefe  Govemour  and  Lr 
to  governe  them,  as  a  person  especially  chosen  xx^ 
and  fit  for  it,  having  in  him  all  parts  and  abik^ 
exercise  Lordship.  And  they  appointed  the  car 
chiefe  Governours,  that  they  should  be  A^encs  ^ 
Captaynes,  Governours  under  him. 

And  after  some  yceres  were  passed  of  their  dwcl* 
in  that  place,  and  the  people  multiplyed,  the  C*^ 
likewise  was  named  Mexico,  so  named  and  demr.  ' 
the  Mexicans,  calling  it  the  place  of  seding  or  7 
Mexican  people. 

And  when  the  people  were  somewhat  mulopnt. 
like  bold  and  warlike  people,  they  tooke  bcginninc  * 
couragious  mindes  in  prcvayling  over  their   Neighbor^ 

nuckittiuK.    ^^^  3Q  shewed  themselves  in  force   of  armcs«  where 


^^^  they  subdued  and  made  tributarie  to  them    two  Tow* 


h  chset  "cx^    adjoyning    to     Mexico,     named     Colhuacuu    c^ 
te  Ur4,      Tenaincan ;    as    likewise    is    set    forth    in    the    picturs 
the  which  doings  passed    in   the   time    of    the    gofg^ 
ment  of  the  chiefe   Lx>rd  Tenuch,  which  was   the  spk: 


ext:c. 

t'sMb^iuu     of  fiftie  one  veares,  at   the  end    whereof   he  died. 
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Concerning  the  Pictures  of  blew  in  the  nurgents  of 
this  Histone,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  every  severall 
space  or  partition  doth  signifie  one  veare,  and  they  bee 
the  numbring  of  yeares:  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
every  severaU  space  or  partition  signifie  the  one  severall 
yeare,  and  so  they  accounted  &  numbred  every  yeare 
severally,  proceeding  by  the  number  of  rundles  or 
pricks  therein  contained,  beginning  at  one,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  thirteene  rundles.  And  from  thence  they 
began  asaine  at  the  beginning  in  their  accompt  fix)m 
one  pomt  or  rundle,  and  so  accordingly  they  did 
proceede  in  numbering  againe,  till  they  came  to 
thirteene.      And    although    that    in    the    partitions    or 
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This  is  a  weeke  of  yeares  after  the  Mexican  computation 
(all  coloured  blew,  the  Meiican  names  written  over  in  red) 
the  fint  of  which  they  call  Setuchth,  that  is,  one  Conie : 
the  second  Omeacalt,  or  two  Canes  :  the  third  Yeytecpatl, 
three  FlinU :  the  fourth  Macuilituchtli,  which  signifieth 
foure  houses  :  the  fifth  Criquacenacatl,  that  is  five  Conies  : 
the  sixth,  sixe  Canes :  the  se\*enth,  seven  FlinU :  the  eight, 
eight  Houses :  the  ninth,  nine  Conies :  the  tenth,  ten 
Canes :  the  eleventh,  eleven  FlinU :  the  twelfth,  twelve 
Houses:    the  thirteenth,  thirteene  Conies.  ._ 

spaces  severally  there  be  divers  severall  figures^  yet  the 
prindpall  accompt  of  numbering  is  that  accompt  of  the 
pictures  or  rundles  therein  contained.  And  although 
the  names  of  the  yeares  that  they  give  to  every 
partition  from  the  number  of  the  first  point  till  the 
thirteenth  be  to  some  purpose,  yet  for  to  advertise  the 
Reader  thereof;  here  is  niadc  l^  it  selfe  a  declaration 
of  the  names,  with  their  interpretations. 

In  the  order  and  rule  of  the  partitions  which  are 
numbred  for  yeares,  that  partition  where  there  is  a 
branch  with  a  fbote  like  a  flower,  it  doth  signifie  a 
bitter  and  unfortunate  yeare  which  the  Mexicans  had, 
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and  did  feare,  saying  that  their  predecessoun  6m  x 
of  minde  did  give  them  warning  that  such  nsr 
which  befell  every  two  and  fiftieth  yeare  were  dafr 
ous,  and  unfortunate,  and  bitter  ycares,  became  dtf  : 
such  yeares  there  were  floods  generally,  and  liken 
darkenesse  of  the  eclips  of  the  Sunne,  and  uiiive& 
earthquakes.  And  likewise  in  such  yeares  they  ass 
great  sacrifice  and  ceremonies  to  their  gods,  siid  p* 
themselves  to  repentance,  and  did  abstaine  fnm  i 
vices  against  the  very  day  and  houre  of  such  a  jar 
In  the  which  day  generally  they  put  out  all  ikr 
lights  and  fires  till  that  day  were  past;  and  beac 
passed  they  kindled  new  lights  being  had  cot  tf- 
Mountaine  by  a  Priest. 


[III.  V.  This  Picture  presents  the  number  of  51.  yeares  :   that  is  the  cac 

ic6S.]  Tenuchs  rcigne  :  in  this  whecle  or  square  (which,  as  all  the  like  rrs— 
senting  yeares,  are  in  the  originall   picture  coloured  blew.)  the  pictx-? 
of  men  signifte  the  ten  Lords  or  Govemoun  before  rnentioned ;  ttr' 
names  are  in>cribed  in  the  originall  pictures,  which   here  wc  hi«t  ^ 
the  letters  annexed  directly  to  a  following  glosse.    A.  Aca^  itli.    B  Qaip' 
C  Ocelopan.     D  Aguexotl.      K  Tecineuh.     F  Tenuch.      G  Xc«s' 
H  Xocoyol.      I  Xiuhcaqui.      K  Atotl.     L  Tcnochtiilan,  repr«scsr^ 
the  armes  which  they  used  in  the  conquest  of  that  place,  «hic&  v 
so  intituled  is  M   the  Tunal  (painted  greene)  growing  out  o£  i  ILx* 
N  the  Ka^lc.      O  their  selling  or  habitation.      P  the   people  cf  C- 
huacan.     Q  Tcnayncan  :  both  which  Nations  R  Tenuvh  coaqucftti  ^ 
force  of  armc^,  as  appcarcth  S  their  subjection  or  bringing  under.     T  ■ 
the  blue  square  and  Saint  Andrewes  crossc.     The  former  rdatiou  Sx* 
more  fully  lay  open  these  things. 
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In  this  figure  u  r 
tented  the  rmifoc  oc 
second  Lord  or 
Acamapich.  A  » 
time  of  hti  retfsi 
yeeret.  B  Acami: 
the  fucce«or.  C 
target  and  . 
menci  of  warrc.  bv 
whereof  he  subdued 
foare  toinmei  or  p 
figured  D  Qoaaai 
G  Mizouic  H  < 
huic.  I  Xochimik 
is  the  same  Acamapichtli  as  a  conqueror.  F  by  fonre  iaces  and  ea 
ihc\^'ing  the  men  of  those  fourc  Townei  (to  each  of  which  ts 
like  cnsignc)  subdued.  This  picture  therefijrc  doth  in  fignra  i^ 
that  which  we  in  letters  thus  ; 
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IN  the  ycere  1377.  in  the  said  Govcroment  and  Lord- 
ship succeeded  Acamapichtli.  And  during  his  Lordship 
he  subdued  and  conquered  by  force  of  armes  the  foure 
Townes  contayned  and  named  in  the  pictures  here  before, 
which  are  these  :  Quauhnahnac,  Misquic,  Cuitlahaac,  and 
Xochimilco,  the  which  were  tributaries  to  him,  acknow- 
ledging their  subjection.  In  the  yeeres  that  the  said 
Acamapich  lived  m  the  said  Lordship  :  his  inclination 
and  use  was  to  have  many  wives,  the  which  were  daugh- 
ters of  all  the  principall  men  of  Mexico,  by  whom  he 
had  many  sons  which  were  the  beginning  and  increase 
of  many  Caciques,  and  Captaines,  and  warlike  people, 
by  meanes  of  whom  the  Citie  of  Mexico  was  enlarged 
and  augmented  in  great  might,  as  is  signified  hereafter 
in  the  discourses  by  the  pictures,  with  their  declarations.  [I^I-  ▼• 
The  two  pictures  with  their  titles  &  names  of  Acamapich  *®7o- 

be  one  same  thing  to  divers  effects,  for  the  first 
sheweth  his  beginning  and  succession  of  the  said  Lord- 
ship, and  the  second  sheweth  the  yeere  after  his  succession 
in  the  said  Lordship,  when  hee  began  to  conquer  and 
subdue  the  said  foure  Townes.  And  in  the  said  Lord- 
ship he  had  his  course  one  and  twentie  yeeres,  at  the 
end  whereof  the  said  Acamapich  dyed  and  departed  this 
present  life,  the  which  said  departure  was  in  the  yeere 
1398. 

IN  the  yeere  1396.  in  the  said  Lordship  succeeded 
Huifilihuitl  sonne  of  Acamapich,  and  during  the  time 
of  his  reigne  in  his  Lordship,  he  conquered  by  force  of 
armes  eight  Townes,  which  are  contayned  in  the  pictures 
here  before,  with  the  names  of  the  same  Townes  intituled, 
the  which  were  made  tributarie  to  the  Mexican  Lordship 
acknowledging  servitude.  The  said  Hui9ilihuitl  was 
valiant  in  warres,  and  inclined  to  have  many  wives  by 
whom  he  had  many  sons,  wherewith  the  power  of 
the  Mexicans  was  augmented.  The  time  of  the  Lord- 
ship and  life  of  the  said  Hui^ilihuitl  therein  was 
21.  yeeres,  at  the  end  whereof  he  dyed  and  departed 
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A  21.  yeeret. 
B-  Towne  and 
PcopleofToltit- 
lan.  CQuauztit- 
lan.  D  Chalco. 
H  Tolancinco. 
I  Xaltocan.  K 
Otunpa.  L 
Acolma.  M 
Tczcuco.  E 
The  Cutter  hath 
set  letters  to 
divers  figures 
whereof  I  can 
give  no  inter- 
preution  :  and 
such    is     thisy 

except  perhaps  it  signifieth  that  in  his  seventh  yeere  he  began  hh 
For  I  doe  here  interpret  divers  in  which  the  Spanish  b  silent«  if  tW 
seeme  easier.      F  is  King  Hai9ilihaitl.     G  the  inttroinenti  of 
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this  present  life,  according  as  by  the  pictures  of  blue 
are  numbred. 


c.  1525- 


<©jS.fi!fi 


A  tenne  yeeret.  B  Chimalpitpiics.  C  Target  and  DtrtSy 
to  intimate  his  forcible  conqaeit  of  D  Teqoixqaiac  and  B 
Chako.  F  thewetk  hit  death.  6  the  Towne  of  Chalco 
in  rebellion.  H  the  Ibore  Canoat  and  I  the  five  men 
aboresaid  of  Mexico,  which  the  Rebeb  due.  Yoo  tee  this 
King  and  etery  other  both  King  and  Towne  distingniihed 
by  speciall  Armes  or  Scntchiont,  with  other  particularly 
which  here  and  in  all  the  rest  I  leave  to  each  Readen  owne 
indostrie  and  search. 
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IN  the  yeere   1470.   after   the  deadi   of 
succeeded    Chimalpupuca    m    the    said    Lordite  tf 
Mexico,  Sonne  of  the  said  Huicilihuitl,  and  dnnif  tt 


The  explanation  of  the  fint  Table.  A  13. 
Yzcoatci.  F  by  force  of  Annes  (signified  by  this  T4f|c; 
and  Darts)  subdued  the  Townes  and  Terri tones  of  B 
Azcapucalco.  C  Coyvacan.  D  Teocalhuc)*acaa.  G  G«ift- 
acan.  H  Tlacopan.  I  Atlacuihoayan.  K  Mixcoac.  L 
Quauximalpan.  M  Quauhtitlan.  N  Tupin.  O  Aa- 
huacan. 

time   hee   subdued   by   force  of  armes    the   Townei  : 

y^  Tequixquiac,  and  Chalco,  which  Chalco  is  a  great  Tort 

1072.]  and  acknowledging  servitude :   they  paid   tribute  to  A 
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jljcmlship  of  Mexico,  according  as  the  pictures  doe  shew. 

;And  having  the  said  Townes  thus  in  subjection,  at  the 

^end  of  certaine  yeeres  the  said  Towne  ot  Chalco,  being 

mightie,  rebelled  against  the  Mencans,  and  in  the  rebellion 

llthere  grew  danger  to  the  Mexicans,  insomuch  that  they 

gslue  five  of  them,  and  brake  them  foure  Canoas,  according 

p  as  here  is  signified  by  the  pictures.     The  time  of  the  lite 

l  and  Lordship  of  the  said  Chimalpupuca  was  ten  yeeres,  at 

^  the  end  whereof  hee  dyed,  according  as  is  numbred  by 

the  blue  pictures  in  the  margent.     And  likewise  the  said 

Chimalpupuca,  in  the  time  of  his  life  had  many  wives 

and  sons ;  fi^r  it  was  accounted  a  matter  of  reputation. 

IN  the  yeere  1427.  in  the  said  Dominion  of  Mexico, 
after  the  death  of  Chimalpopuca,  succeeded  Yzcoat9i, 
Sonne  of  Acamapich,  which  had  beene  Lord  of  Mexico, 
and  during  his  time  hee  conquered  by  force  of  Armes 
foure  &  twende  Townes  which  are  here  pictured,  which 
Townes  he  made  subject  to  the  Lordship  of  Mexico,  at 
one  invasion  which  he  made  ;  fi^r  he  was  as  valiant 
and  warlike  in  Armes  as  the  ssud  Acama|Mch,  and  was 
a  man  of  good  Judgement,  and  wise  in  many  matters,  and 
by  his  eood  industries  he  subdued  the  said  Townes  which 
gave  him  tribute,  and  did  acknowledge  servitude.  The 
said  Yzcoatfi  had  numy  Concubines,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  Sonnes  and  Daughters  and  he  reigned  in  the 
said  Lordship  thirteene  yeeres  at  the  end  whereof  the 
said  Yzcoatfi  dyed  and  departed  this  present  life. 

IN  the  yeere  1440.  after  the  death  of  Yzcoat^  sue-  [III.  t. 
ceeded  Gueguemote^uma  in  the  Lordship  of  Mexico,  1^73*] 

the  Sunne  of  Gui^ilihuitl  which  had  beene  Lord  of 
Mexico :  and  during  his  time,  he  conquered  by  force 
of  Armes  three  and  thirtie  Townes  according  as  they  are 
pictured  in  that  compasse  where  the  Picture  of  Guegue- 
motcf  uma  standeth.  And  having  subdued  them  to  the 
said  Lordship  of  Mexico,  they  payed  him  tribute,  acknow- 
ledging their  subjection. 
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[«  This  Gu^^uemote^uma  was  a  very  Mvere  and  |» 
Lord,  and  given  to  vertue,  and  was  a  man  of  a  gooc 
nature  and  understanding  ;    and  an   enemie   to  al  eii 


In  the  other  Table  (in  the  originill  being  another  Pifc* 
follow  A  Mizquic.  B  Cuitlahoic.  C  XochinoilcopQ.  D 
Chalco.  £  Qoauhtlatoa  the  Lord  of  Tlatiluko  ;  the  Tome 
also  added.  F  Huicilapin.  G  Qaauhnahoac .  H  CiMcilift. 
I  Caqualpan.  K  Iztepcc.  L  Aiuhtepec.  M  YoaLin.  N 
Tepcquacnilco. 

vices  :  and  beeing  of  a  good  inclination,  set  downe  Order 
and  Lawes  in  his  Common-wealth,  and  to  all  his  S0 
vants  how  they  ought  to  live,  and  also  ordajrned  ffneraa 
penalties  for  the  breach  of  them  :   which  penaldes  wen 
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R  executed  without  any  remission   upon   those   that  brake 

:e  the  Lawes.     He  was  not  cruell,  but  rather  gentle,  and 

3  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  his   Subjects,  not  vicious  in 

women ;  hee  had  two  Sonnes,  hee  was  very  temperate  in 

7  drinking,  for  in  all  his  life  time  hee  was  never  seene  to 

r.  bee  drunke  as  the  natural!  Indians  which  are  extremely 

]  inclined  to  drunkennesse,  but  rather  he  commanded  him 

*  to  be  corrected  and  punished  that  committed  such  a  fact. 

And  by  his  severitie  and  Justice  and  good  example  of 

life,  hee  was  feared  and  reverenced  of  all  his  Subjects, 

all  his  life  time,  which  was  the  space  of  nine  and  twentie 

yeeres.     At  the  end  whereof  he  ayed,  and  passed  out  of 

this  present  life. 

IN  the  yeere  1479.  ^^  ^^^  death  of  Gu^^uemotezuma,  [HI.  t. 
succeeded  in  the  Lordship  of  Mexico  Axayacaci  sonne  ^^7^\ 

of  Te909omoetliquieto,  which  was  the  sonne  of  Yzcoalt 
Lord  of  Mexico.     And  during  the  time  that  the  said 
Axayacaci  was  Lord,  he  conquered  and  won  by  force  of 
armes  seven  and  thirtie  Townes,  as  hereafter  are  pictured 
and  named.     Amongst  which  Townes  hee  subdued  under 
his  Lordship  by  force  of  armes  the  Towne  of  Tlatilulco, 
a  thing  of  great  importance.     Moquihuix  was  Lord  of  ^'  tkmmi 
Tlatilmco  at  that  time,  who  being  a  mightie  person  of  ^5^'* 
great  strength  and  of  a  proud   nature,  began   to  ffive 
occasion  of  dissendon  and  wanes  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico, 
having  heretofore   held  them  for  firiends :    by  occasion 
whereof  hee  had  great  incounters  and  battaiks,  wherein 
the  said  Moquihuix  Lord  of  Tlatilulco  dyed  in  throwine  Tlsdkin 
himselfe  downe  from  a  Cu  (or  a  high  Mezcita,  or  Templ^  swUaedbifin 
for  he  seeing  himselffe  so  hard  beset  in  the  battaUc,  being  X'^^Jt^ 
almost  overcome,  entred  into  a  Mizcita  to  save  himselfe,  ufirimbjtatt 
because  hee  would  not  be  taken    prisoner.     And    an  tkem. 
Alfaqui   (or  Priest)   which  was    in    the    Mezquito,  or 
Temple,  reproving  him  for  it  and  imputing  cowardise 
unto  him,  he  threw  himselfe  downe  as  aforesaid.     At 
which  time  the  Mexicans  had  the  victorie.     And  thence- 
forth the  Towne  of  Tlatilulco  was  sutject  to  the  Lord 
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A  nine  and  twentie  yeeres.  C  Huehuemotec9uma.  D  by  force  of 
Armes  subdued  B  Lord  Atonal  and  his  Towne  Coayxtlahuacan .  E 
Mamalhuaztepec.  F  Tenanco.  G  Tetuchtepec.  H  Chiconquianhco. 
I  Xiuhtepec.  K  Totolapan.  L  Chalco.  M  Quauhnahoac.  N  Ada* 
tlanhca.     O  Huaxtepec. 


In  the  second  Table.  A  Yiohtepec.  B  Tepozdin.  C  Tepatzcinca 
D  YacapichtUn.  E  Yotltepcc  P  Tlachco.  G  TUlcocaohtitlan. 
H  Tepeqnacniko.  I  Qtii)rantec^aa.  K  Chontakoatlan.  L.  Had- 
pQchtlan.  M  Atotonilco.  N  Axocopan.  O  Tokn.  P  Xilotepec. 
Q  Yzqaincnitlapiko.  R  Atoconiko.  S  Tlaptco/an.  T  Chapolixitla. 
V  Tbdaohqiiitqpec.    X  CacthTtbtt.    Y  Qv^B^tocheo. 
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of  Mexico,  paying  tribute  and  acknowledging 
Axayacaci  was  very  valiant  and  warlike  in  wrme%.  mS^ 
viciously  given  to  women,  having  had  mmnj  wrm  1 
sonnes :  he  was  also  proud  and  warlike,  whereby  all  hss 
jects  feared  him  extremely :  hee  did  maintaine  amd  haLi\ 
good  all  the  Lawes  and  Ordinances  that  his  predeca 


TT^  t^wO(?u|  ;ouJJu6^  '4'AXWI F^      g     zj-T 


A  twelve  yeeres.  B  Axayacaci.  C  by  armed  force  fm> 
dued  these  Townes  following  (not  as  before  expre»ed  :2 
picture)  Tlatilulco,  Atlapulco,  Xalatlanhio,  Tljcocef«c. 
Motcpcc,  Capulnac,  Ocoyacac,  Quanhpanoayan,  Xochuczs. 
Teotenanco,  Caliymayan,  Cinacantepec,  Tolucan^  Xiqaiptkc* 
Tenancinco,  Tcpeyacac,  Tlaximaloyan,  Oztonii,  Xicocitlaa. 
Ocuilan,  Oztoticpac,  Matlatlan,  Cuezcomatlyacjic,  Tecxiox 
Cuetlaxtlan,  Puxcauhtlan,  Alcuilizapan,  TlaoLan,  Mtxtita, 
Cuecaloztoc,  Tetzapotitlan,  MiouizetUn,  Tamooc,  TanrKtCk 
Tuchpan,  Tcnexticpac,  Quauhtlan. 

Gueguemotezuma  had  made,  according  as  hath  beeoe  n 
tioned  in  his  Historie  ;  and  hee  continued  the  Sf^ct 
twelve  yeeres  in  the  said  Lordship  of  Mexico,  at  the 
whereof  he  dyed  and  departed  out  of  this  present  lile. 
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IN  the  yeere  1482.  after  the  end  and  death  of  Axayacaci, 
succeeded   in   the  Lordship   of  Mexico,  Ti909icatzi,  Tkocicatzi. 
Sonne  of  the  said  Axayacaci»  and  during  the  time  of  his 
raigne  he  conquered  and  got  by  force  of  armes  fourteene 
Townes.     The  said  Ti909icatzi  was  very  valiant  and  war- 
like   in   armes,   and    before    that   he    succeeded    in    the  cltHhanT' 
Lordship  of  Mexico,  he  had  done  dangerous  feates  of  Qreat 
valiantnesse  in  his  owne  person  in  the  warres,  whereby  Captaine. 
hee  obtayned  the  title  of  Tlacatecatl,  which  they  esteemed  C^^^-  v- 
for  a  Tide  of  great  honour  and  estate :    and  it  was  a  ^^^'^ -I 


^^51^ 


<i:oooo 


A  Five  yecres.  B  Ticocicatzi  C  by  armes  subdued 
these  Townes,  Tonahymoquezayan,  Toxico,  Ecatepec,  Zilan, 
Tecaxic,  Tuluca,  Yancuitlan,  Tlapan,  Atezcahuacan,  Mazat- 
lan,  Xochiyetla,  Tamapachco,  Ecatlyquapochco,  Miquetlan. 

degree  whereby  that  the  Lordship  of  Mexico  being 
vacant,  he  which  had  the  same  degree  and  title  succeeded 
in  the  place  of  the  same  Dominion  of  Mexico,  which  tide 
in  like  manner  his  Predecessors,  Brothers,  and  Father, 
and  Grand-father  had,  whereby  they  came  to  bee  Lords 
of  Mexico.  Also  the  said  Ticocicatzi  by  the  estate  and 
authoritie  of  the  said  Lordship  of  Mexico,  had  many 
Wives  and  Sonnes  which  hee  had  by  them,  and  he  was  a 
grave  and  severe  man  in  commanding  and  was  feared  and 
reverenced  of  his  Subjects,  hee  was  likewise  endined  to 
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good  and  vertuous  things,  and  was  good  for  his  Common- 
wealth. He  commanded  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  to  bee 
kept  and  approoved  for  good,  that  his  Predecessors  had 
amplified  and  kept  since  the  time  of  Gu^^emotezuma. 
And  he  was  zealous  in  punishing  and  chastning  the  evill 
vices  and  offences  that  his  Subjects  committed.  And  so 
the    Mexican    Commonwealth    was    well    ordered    and 

foverned  the  time  of  his  life,  which  was  the  space  of 
ve  yeeres,  at  the  end  whereof  he  dyed  and  departed 
this  present  life. 

IN  the  yeere  i486,  after  the  death  of  Tizizocatzi, 
succeeded  Ahuizozin,  brother  to  his  Predecessor 
Tizozicatzi,  in  the  Signorie  of  Mexico.  And  during 
the  time  of  his  Lordship,  he  conquered  by  force  of  armes 
five  and  fortie  Townes,  according  as  hereafter  are  pictured 
and  named.  The  said  Ahuizozin  was  like  to  his  Pre- 
decessor and  Brother  Tizizocatzi  in  valiantnesse  and  feates 
of  warre,  whereby  he  got  the  tide  of  Tlacatecatl,  whidi 
signifieth  a  great  Captaine,  and  ftom  the  same  title  he 
came  to  be  Lord  of  Mexico.  The  said  Ahuizozin  was 
by  nature  of  a  good  inclination,  and  given  to  all  vertue, 
and  likewise  in  the  course  of  his  life  hee  had  his 
Commonwealth  ruled  and  governed  well,  and  he  fulfilled 
and  kept  the  Lawes  and  Statutes  that  his  Predecessors  had 
maintayned  since  the  time  of  Gueguemotezuma.  And  as 
the  state  of  the  Lordship  of  Mexico  was  brought  to  great 
Majestie,  and  had  the  greatest  part  of  this  New  Spaine 
subject,  acknowledging  their  service,  and  by  the  great 
and  rich  tributes  which  they  gave  the  said  Mexican 
Lordship,  came  to  much  renowme  and  mightinesse. 
And  he  like  a  mightie  and  great  minded  Prince,  gave 
great  things  and  preferments  to  his  servants,  and  he  was 
temperate  of  condition  and  mercifull,  whereby  his  servants 
loved  him  exceedingly,  and  yeelded  him  great  reverence. 
And  likewise  hee  had  many  wives,  and  children  by  them, 
because  it  was  a  thing  adjoyned  to  the  Lordship,  and  a 
point  of  great  estate.     He  was  of  a  merrie  condition, 
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hereby  his  servants  did  feast  him  continually  in  his  life 
me  with  great  and  divers  kindes  of  feasts,  and  musick, 


c  1515. 


A  stiteene  jreeret.  B  Ahnizoxin*  C  conquered  by  armei 
the  townes  following^  TzicccMc,  Tlapptn,  MoUnco,  Amaxthiiy 
Zapotlan,  Xaltepec,  Chiapan,  Tototepec,  Xochtlan,  Xoloc- 
hiuhylan,  Cozaauanhtenaneoy  Gxoniiipilecany  CoyuacaCy 
Acatepecy  HiieiolotlaB,  AcapiJco,  Xinhhnacan,  AptnaJecan, 
Tecpatepec,  Tepechiapco,  XicochuDakoy  Xiuhtecxacatlan, 
Tequantepec,  Coyolapan,  Yztactlalocan,  TeocuitlatUn,  Hae- 
haetlan*  Qtunluuiyacatitlan,  Yzhaatlan,  Comidan,  Nantzintltn, 
Hoipilan,  Cahudan,  Yiutltn,  Hnixtlan,  Xolotlan,  Qmn- 
hoacaztlan,  Macttlaiiy  Ayanhtochinitlatk,  Qoanhtliui,  Coe- 
calcoidapila,  Mapachtepec,  Qoaohpilolan,  Tlacoc^ect 
Mizquidan. 

id  songs,  and  instruments,  as  weU  in  the  niffht  as  in 
le  day :    for  in   his  place  the  Musicians  and  Siwm 
rver  ceased  with  many  Instruments  of  muticke.    The 
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course  of  his  life  in  that  Signiorie  was   mmnnt 
at  the  end  whereof  he  dyed  and  passed  out  cf  this  1 
life. 

fill.  T.  WM    the    yeere    1502.  after  the    end    and    doo  f 

1078.]  J[  AhuifOfin,   succeeded   in    the    Lordship   of  Man 

Manams.  Motezuma.  Mexico  was  now  ^prawnc  into  f* 
Majestie,  Renowme,  and  Authoritie :  and  he  bf  s 
gravitie  and  sevcritie  enlarged  exceedingly  the  Sea 
and  Dominion  of  Mexico,  yea  a  great  deale  moic  9* 
his  Predecessors.  Motezuma  was  the  sooat  4 
Axayafa^i,  which  had  beene  Lord  of  Mexico,  and  heM 
hee  came  to  the  said  Lordship  hee  had  the  desertitf^ 
worthy  Captaine  and  a  valiant  man  in  warn 
hee  had  the  tide  of  Tlacatecad,  and  so  hee 
in  the  Lordship  of  Mexico,  as  is  before 

His  wmU  sad  being  in  the  said  Lordship  he  did  gready 

gridtaeat.       Mexican  Empire,  bearing  the  rule  over  au  die  T 

in  this  New  Spaine,  insomuch  that  they  gave  and  pt« 
him  great  tributes  of  much  riches  and  value :  He  m 
feared  very  much  of  all  his  servants,  and  likewix  1 
his  Gtptaines  and  Principals,  insomuch  that  not  ^ 
when  they  had  any  businesse  with  him,  for  the  g^ 
reverence  they  had  him  in,  durst  for  foare  lookc  ^ 
in  the  face,  but  that  they  held  downe  their  eyes  0 
their  head  low  and  endined  to  the  ground,  and  flsc 
other   extraordinarie   respects    and   ceremonies   thn  i 

Mi^estii,  unto  him  for  the  Majestie  he  represented  unto  00 
not  mentioned  here  for  avoyding  of  tediousnesse.  AT 
Motezuma   had    succeeded    in    the   said     Lordship,  ^ 

Cm^aistM,  conquered  foure  and  fortie  Townes  hereafter  nis» 
and  hee  subdued  them  under  his  Lordship  and  Empi 
and  in  their  acknowledging  of  servitude  all  the  c: 
tinuance  of  his  life,  they  payed  him  many  and  £? 
tributes,  as  hereafter  by  their  pictures  and  declirar-*: 
is  made  manifest. 

ytsdmidnd        Motezuma   was  by  nature   wise,   and    an    Astrukc 
amtng.         ^^^  ^  Philosopher,  subtile  and  skilled    generally  in' 
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artes,  aswell  of  warrcs  as  all  other  matters  temporall. 
And  for  his  gravitie  and  estate  he  had  of  his  Lordship 
the  beginning  of  an  Empire,  according  as  his  servants 
did  reverence  him  with  great  honor  and  power,  that  in 
comparison  of  him,  not  one  of  his  predecessors  came  to 
halfe  so  much  estate  and  Majestie. 

The  Statutes  and  Lawes  of  his  Predecessors,  since  the  Lawts. 
time  of  Gu^uemote9uma  untill  his  time,  he  commanded 
to  bee  kept  and  wholly  fulfilled  with  great  zeale.     And 
because  hce  was  a  man  so  wise,  by  his  good  nature  he 
ordayned  and  made  other  Statutes  and  Lawes  which  he 
thought  defective  for  the  execution  of  the  former,  not 
abrogating  any,  all  which  were  for  the  welfare  and  good 
government  of  his  Commonwealth  and  Subjects,     rice 
was  inclined  to  keepe  many  houses  and  women,  which  ^^  wmin, 
were   daughters  of  the   Lords   his  Subjects    and    Con-  '^ '"*'''* 
federates ;  and  by  them  he  had  many  children ;   and  to  Concubwis, 
have  so  many  wives  was  for  to  set  forth   his   Majestie 
the  more,  for  they  hold  it  for  a  point  of  great  estate. 
Among   which   the   daughters  of  the   Lords    of   great 
authoritie   he  held  for  lawfuU  wives,  according  to  their  [m-  v. 
rights  and  ceremonies,  and  them   hee   kept  within   his  '^79-1 

Palaces  and  dwelling  houses ;  and  the  children  that  came 
of  them  were  had  in  reputation  as  more  lawflill  children 
then  the  others  which  hee  had  by  the  other  women.     It  ^^  ^M^ '« 
were  a  large  historic  to  tell  the  order  he  had  in  keeping  of  ^^^^ 
them,  and  conversation   with  them.     And   because  this  Qfnnara 
present  historie  is  but  briefe,  it  is  left  unrehearsed.         more  large 

The  quantitie,  value,  and  number  of  the  tributes  and  reiadom  of 
kindes  of  things  that  his  subjects  did  pay  for  tribute  unto  ^!^^^'j^ 
him,  shall  be  scene  and  understood  hereafter,  as  by  the  of  state  and 
pictures   and  declarations  is  signified.     And  he  made   a  majesHe^ 
straight  order  that  the  tributes  which  they  payed  him,  equal&ngiM 
should  be  fulfilled  according  as  they  were  levied  by  him  ;  ^^^  ^^^Pf 
for  the  fulfilling  whereof  he  had  in  all  his  subject-townes  excee^ngnmt 
his   Calpixques  and  Factors,  which  were  as  Governors,  Princes  of  the 
that  ruled,  commanded,  and  governed  them ;  and  hee  was  ^^^  ow-^ 
so  much  feared  that  none  durst  disobey  nor  transgresse 
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PURCHAS  HIS  PILGRIKES 


A  the  Temple  of  Huiznahaac.  B  ao.  baskets  of  Oicao  aak  : 
Eare  and  Meale  figured).  C  20.  more  of  the  same.  C  ao.  D : 
E  20.  baskets  of  Chiaupinoli.  F.  40.  peecei  of  Anncs  of  ths  iff 
G  40.  of  this  device  (like  the  former,  bat  that  is  white  m\tk  ^ 
streakes,  this  yellow).  H  I  are  each  400.  burthens  (the  eare  if 
^00.)  of  Mantles.  K  These  fbore  like  onto  flowres  doc  ug^tM  ■ 
oaves,  every  flowre  20.  dayes,  as  they  of  Tlatilulco  did  tnb«9i 
things  pictured  and  intituled  by  taxation  of  the  Lords  of  Ma 
L  40.  Targets  of  this  device  (to  expresse  the  difference  of  caii 
in  each  particular  were  too  tedious.)  N  Tlatilulco.  The  msmm 
Quauhtlatoa  and  Moquihuix  Lords  of  Tlatilulco  are  added*  btf 
in  their  times  it  began  ;  as  also  of  Tenuxtitlan,  Izcoaci  and  Apvi 
to  intimate  that  these  two  Lords  of  Mexico  or  Tenuxtitlan  csad 
them.  The  Pictures  of  them  (as  of  many  Towncs  bdocr)  • 
omitted  :  being  but  such  descriptions  of  men  and  Towncs  m 
have  scene  alreadie. 
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lis  will  and  commandement,  but  that  thcjr  were  kept  and 
wholly  fulfilled,  because  he  punished  and  corrected  the 
^beb  without  remission. 

[  And  in  the  sixteenth  yecre  of  the  reigne  of  Motezuma,  ^^'^^  mHctrf 
^e  Mexicans  had  knowledge  of  certaine  Spaniards,  which  ^  ^/*»^  • 
BM^ere  discoverers  of  this  New  Spaine,  that  at  the  end 
i^f  twelve  moneths  there  should  come  a  fleet  of  Spaniards 
':o  overcome  and  conquer  this  Country;  and  the  Mexicans 
^icept  account  thereof,  and  they  found  it  to  bee  true,  for  at 
^e  end  of  the  said  twelve  moneths  was  the  arrivall  of  the 
said  fleet  at  a  Haven  of  this  New  Spaine,  in  the  which 
fleet  came  Don  Ferdinando  Cortes,  Marques  del  Valle, 
which  was  the  seventeenth  yeerc  of  the  reign  of  Mote- 
zuma; and  in  the  eighteenth  yeere  he  made  an  end  of 
the  continuance  of  his  Lordship  and  Raigne :  in  the  which 
ycere  he  dyed  and  departed  this  present  life.  At  the  MtutzMmss 
time  when  Motezuma  came  to  his  government,  he  was  ' 
five  and  thirde  yeeres  old  little  more  or  lesse,  so  that 
at  his  decease  he  was  three  and  fiftie  yeeres  of  age.  And 
straightway  in  the  yeere  after  his  death,  this  Citie  of 
Mexico,  and  other  Townes  adjoyning,  were  overcome 
and  pacified  by  the  said  Marques  del  Valle,  and  his 
Confederates.  And  so  this  New  Spaine  was  conquered 
and  pacified. 

§.  II.  [i».  - , , 

1080.] 
The  second  part  of  this  Booke  contayning  the  par- 
ticular Tributes  which   every  Townc  subdued 
paid  unto  the  Lords  of  Mexico. 

[Ere  follow  pictured  and  intituled  the  kinds  of 
things,  that  they  of  Tlatilulco  (which  at  this  day 
is  c^ed  by  the  Spaniards,  Saint  James)  did  pay 
in  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  and  the  sttd  tribute 
summed  here,  is  that  which  foUoweth. 

They  were  charged  for  tribute,  alwayes  to  repure 
the  Church  called  Huiznahuac  Item,  fortie  mait 
Baskets  (of  the  bignesse  of  halfe  a  Bushell)  of  Cacao 
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PURCHAS  HIS  PIL6RIMES 


A  the  Temple  of  Huiznahuic  B  ao.  baskett  of  Cacao  mtut  3 
Eire  and  Meale  figured).  C  20.  more  of  the  same.  C  ta  D  s 
E  ao.  baskets  of  Chiaupinoli.  F.  40.  peeces  of  Annes  o^  tha  av^ 
G  40.  of  this  device  (like  the  former,  hot  that  is  white  witi  ^lx 
streakes,  this  yellow).  H  I  are  each  400.  burthens  (the  ctre  ^» 
400.)  of  Mantles.  K  These  ibure  like  unto  flowres  doe  signiit  W 
daves,  every  flowre  20.  dayes,  as  they  of  Tlattlulco  did  uibmz  a 
things  pictured  and  intituled  by  uxation  of  the  Lords  of  Mae 
L  40.  Targets  of  this  device  (to  expresse  the  difference  ai  :s^ 
in  each  particular  were  too  tedious.)  N  Tlatilulco.  Xhe  wMmm  • 
Quauhtlatoa  and  Moquihuix  Lords  of  Tlatiluko  are  addcsl.  boos 
in  their  times  it  began  ;  as  also  of  Tenuxtitbn,  Izcoaci  and  .^lavvs 
to  intimate  that  these  two  Lords  of  Mexico  or  Xenaititlaa  ss>a« 
them.  The  Pictures  of  them  (as  of  many  Toirnes  betec  •^ 
omitted  :  being  but  such  descriptions  of  men  and  Towaci  m  *"• 
have  seene  alreadie. 
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Feathers  of  small  account,  and  as  many  Targets  of  the 
colours  and  devices  as  they  are  pictured. 

Item,   They   tributed   one   Troxes   of   Frisoles,    and 
another  Troxe  of  Chian,  and   another  Troxe  of  Mayz, 


c  1525. 


[III.  V. 


108a. 


A  A  piece  of  Armour  of  rich  fieathen  of  this  device  yeerely.  B  A 
Target  of  rich  feathers  of  this  derice.  C  to.  pieces  of  Armoor  of  this 
derice  yeertly^  they  were  of  red  feathers.  D  20.  Targets  of  feathen 
of  thu  device.  E  aa  pieces  of  Armour  of  feathen  of  thu  device 
jeerely.  F  to.  Taigets  of  feathers.  G  ao.  pieces  of  Armour  of  this 
device,  blue,  of  light  feathen  yeerely.  H  ao.  Targets  of  feathen  of 
this  device.  I  A  Troxe  of  Frisoks  and  Chian,  one  of  the  one  kind 
and,  and  another  of  the  other  kind.  K  A  Troxe  of  Maiz  and 
aaochcf  of  Guaodi,  vrhich  is  seed  o£  Bletlos. 
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Petlacalcatl  a  Governour  (the  pictures  of  men  jad  cowo  ui 
ind  ia  the  following  omitted,  being  no  other  then  as  roa  hsvr 
seene).  The  townes  are  Xaxalpan,  Yopico,  TepetUcalco,  Tccy-nr^ 
Tepechpan,  Tequemecan,  Hui9ilo  Pocheo,  Colhuapnco*  Ccsx^ 
Tepepulan,  Olac,  Acapan,  Cuitlahuac,  Tercicoa,  Mexqait^  AccHb' 
Tzapotitlan,  Xico,  Toyac«  Tecalco,  Tlacoxiahcoi»  NeartitUn. 

A  400.  burthens  of  Maxtlac  of  this  worke,  which  be  lictk  ::»sm 
B  400.  burthens  of  Naguas,  and  Huipiles  of  this  workc.  C  «-' 
burthens  of  great  Mantels.  D  400.  burthens  of  great  Mantek.  F  s' 
burthens  of  great  Mantels.  F  400.  burthens  of  little  Maatck.  si  ' 
worke  each  division  of  sererall  coloun.  Red,  Blue,  Yellow,  Os^ 
G  400.  burthens  of  little  Mantels  of  this  worke.  H  ^oo.  bortfi^ 
great  Manteb.  I  400.  burthens  of  great  Mantels.  K  400.  bcrixsa 
great  Mantels.  L  A  piece  of  Armour  of  this  derice  of  nch  Ta>rx 
jeercly.  M  A  Target  of  rich  Feathers  of  this  derice.  N  A  rt«T 
Armour  of  this  device  of  rich  Feathers  yeereljr.  O  A  Targe:  ^'  ^ 
Feathers  of  this  derice.  P  A  piece  of  Axmoar  of  rich  Feathers  a  ^ 
device  yeerely.  Q  A  Target  of  rich  Feathers  of  this  device.  R  A  r« 
of  Armour  of  rich  Feathers,  of  this  device  yeerdf .  S  A  Taffcc  d  ^ 
Feathers  of  this  device. 
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Feathers  of  small  account,  and  as  many  Targets  of  the 
^  colours  and  devices  as  they  are  pictured. 

Item,   They   tributed    one   Troxes    of   Frisoles,    and 
'  another  Troxe  of  Chian,  and  another  Troxe  of  Mayz, 


c- 1525. 


[III.  T. 


io8t.] 


A  A  piece  of  Armour  of  rich  fettken  of  this  device  yeerely.  B  A 
Ttrg et  of  rich  feachen  of  this  derice.  C  lo.  pieces  of  Armour  of  this 
dcrice  yeereljr,  they  were  of  red  feathers.  D  lo.  Targets  of  feathers 
of  this  device.  E  xa  pieces  of  Armour  of  feathers  of  thu  device 
jeerelj.  F  ao.  Targets  of  feathers  G  ao.  pieces  of  Armour  of  this 
device,  blue,  of  light  feathen  yeerely.  H  ao.  Targeu  of  feathers  of 
this  device.  I  A  Troie  of  Frisoles  and  Chian,  one  of  the  one  kind 
and,  and  another  of  the  other  kind.  K  A  Troxe  of  Mats  and 
another  of  Guauilt,  which  it  seed  of  Bktlos. 
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and  another  of  Guautli,  which  is   the   seed   of 
AU  the  which  things  of  the  said  Armour  mnd  T«|a 
and  Troxes  of  Frisoles,  and  the   other  seeds  tk 
Townes  did  pay  for  tribute  once  every  y< 


[III.  ▼.  nr^Hese  Townes  pictured    and    named^    ensuing  ■( 

1083.]  J^  summed  heere,  are  sixe  and  twentie  townes,  vteti 
from  the  time  of  thdr  conquests  by  the  Lords  of  Mac 
they  had  set  Calpixques,  as  it  were  Baylifies  in  eve* 
of  them,  and  in  the  prindpall  Towne  a  Goremoor  » 
rule  above  all  the  rest,  because  he  should  mayoos 
them  in  peace  and  Justice,  and  make  them  pq&ia 
their  tributes,  and  that  they  should  not  rebeu.  Ts 
tributes  that  all  the  said  townes  hereafter  contayned,  ^ 
pay  together,  are  these  which  follow. 

Two  thousand    burthens   of   great    Manteb  twk£. 
Item,  1200.  burthens  of  Canahuac,  which  be  rich  MistEi 
wherewith  the  Lords  and  Casiques  were  clothed  ci  :sc 
colours  as  they  are  pictured.      Item,   4CX>.    buitbesft  ? 
Maxtlacd,  which  be  litde  clothes.     Item,  400.  bortka 
of  Huipiles  and   Naguas,   all   the  which    they  pmd  tr 
tribute  twice  a  jreere.      Item,  they  gave    more  trte^ 
three  pieces  of  Armour  garnished  with  rich  feathers,  c- 
as  many  Targets  of  the  colours  and  devices  as  tber  r: 
pictured,  the  which  thcjr  gave  in  the  space  of  one  yect. 
Item,   one   hundred    pieces   of  Armour   nmiahed  vr 
feathers  of  small   value,   and  as   many   Targets  ot  tar 
devices  and  colours  as   they  are   hereafter   pictured,  9t 
which  they   tributed  once  a   yeere.      Item,    fbure  groc 
Troxes  of  wood,  full,  the  one  of  Frisoles,  and  anoche 
of  Chian,  and  another  of  Maiz,  and  another  of  Gosad^ 
which  is  the  seed  of  Blcthos.     Every  Troxe  might  cos- 
tayne  foure  or  five  thousand  Hanegas,   the   which  d^t 
tributed  once  a  yeere. 

Acolmecalt,  Calipixque,  Acolhuacan,  HuifiUn^  Tob- 
(inco,  Tlachyahnalco,  Tepechpa,  Aztaquemeca,  ToksIc:: 
Tonanitla,  Zenpoalan,  TepetUoztoc,  Achnatepec,  Tkmsc- 
Contlan,  Yxquenecan,  Matixco,  Teneazcalspsn*  Tyiss- 
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Blethos,  every  Troxe  might  contayne  5000.  Hanegas  or 
Bushels,  the  which  they  did  tribute  once  a  yeere. 

Item,  Eight  Reames  of  Paper,  of  the  Countrey,  which 
they  tributed  twice  a  yeere ;  so  that  in  all  it  was  every 
yeere  sixteene  thousand  sheets  of  Paper. 

Item,  In  every  tribute  2000.  Xicharas,  or  drinking 
Cups,  which  they  gave  twice  a  yeere. 

The  Townes  were  Quauhnahuac,  Teocalcinco,  Chim- 
alco,  Huiccilapan,  Acatlicpac,  Xochitepec,  Miacatla, 
Molotla,  Coatlan,  Xiuhtepec,  Xoxoutla,  Amacoztitlan, 
Yztlan,  Ocpayucan,  Yztepec,  Atlicholoayan. 

THe  townes  following,  and  numbred  here  are  six  and 
twentie,  which  did  pay  tribute  of  the  things  pictured 
and  entituled  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico  and  likewise  there 
was  resident  a  Govemour,  and  Mexican  Calipixque,  as 
in  the  other  townes  afore  mentioned,  which  were  ordained 
by  the  Lords  of  Mexico.  And  the  tributes  that  they 
payed,  appearing  by  the  Pictures  are  these  which  follow. 
First,  they  did  tribute  400.  burthens  of  Maxtlactle, 
which  are  little  clothes.  Item,  4CXD.  burthens  of  Naguas 
&  Huipiles,  apparell  for  women.  Item,  2400.  burthens 
of  great  Mantles,  of  twisted  yarne.  Item,  800.  burthens 
of  rich  Mandes,  that  the  Lords  and  Principals  of  Mexico 
were  clothed  with,  of  the  colours  as  they  are  pictured. 
Item,  2000.  Xicaras  varnished,  of  the  colours  as  they 
be  pictured.  Item,  8000.  Reames  of  Paper  of  the 
Countrey,  all  the  which  they  gave  in  every  tribute, 
which  was  every  six  moneths.  Item,  They  tributed  4a 
pieces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Targets  gambhed  with 
slight  feathers  died  of  divers  colours,  as  appeareth  by 
the  Pictures.  Item,  Six  pieces  of  Armour,  and  as  many 
Targets  garnished  with  rich  feathers  of  the  devices  and 
colours  as  they  be  pictured.  Item,  Foure  great  Troxes 
of  wood  like  those  aforesaid,  fid  of  Maiz,  and  Frisoles, 
and  Chian,  and  Guautli,  all  the  which  they  tributed  once 
a  yeere. 

The  townes  names  are  Huaxtepec,  Xoxhimilrayinco, 
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as  appctreth  by  the  said  Pictures,  and  summed  hot.  it 
those  which  follow. 

First,  they  did  tribute  twelve  hundred  burthens  of  r< 
Mantels  of  twisted  Yarne. 

Item,  Eight  hundred  burthens  of  small  white  SLaen 
of  the  apparell  which  they  did  weare. 

Item,  Twelve  hundred  burthens  of  small  white  Mi^i 
richly  wrought,  which  is  apparell  that  the  Lords  a: 
Casiques  did  weare. 

Item,  Foure  hundred  burthens  of  Maztlactle,  wfua  r 
small  clothes  that  they  weare. 


A  Eight  thousand  theetes  of  Ptper*  of  the  Coaatre*. 
B  Foore  hundred  Xicans,  or  Cup-dishes  of  this  woctc 
C  Foure  hundred  of  this  worke.  D  Foure  handred  of  :^ 
worke.  E  Foure  hundred  of  this  worke.  F  Foure  hoadrcd 
of  this  worke.  The  colours  are  Yellow  and  Red.  The  ro: 
need  no  presenting  in  Picture,  beeing  but  as  formcrlT  a 
seene. 


[III.  V.  Item,  Foure  hundred  burthens  of  Huipiles  and  ,  ^^ 

1084.]  ^hich  is  apparell  for  women,  all  the  which  they  tr^i^ 
twice  a  yeere ;  so  that  they  gave  tribute  every  a;* 
moneths. 

Item,  They  did  tribute  eight  pieces  of  Armour,  and  » 
many  Targets  garnished  with  rich  feathers  of  i£wn 
colours  as  they  are  pictured,  the  which  thej  jmd  tor 
tribute  once  a  yeere. 

Item,  Foure  great  Troxes  of  wood,  full  of  Maia  a: 
Frisoles,  and  Chian,  and   Huautli,  which  is  the  seed  cc 
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Blethos,  every  Troxe  might  contayne  5000.  Hanegas  or 
cBushels,  the  which  they  did  tribute  once  a  jreere. 

Item,  Eight  Reames  of  Paper,  of  the  Countrey,  which 
r^they  tributed  twice  a  yeere ;  so  that  in  all  it  was  every 

yeere  sixteene  thousand  sheets  of  Paper. 
1,^      Item,    In   every  tribute   2000.   Xicharas,  or  drinking 
^  Cups,  which  they  gave  twice  a  yeere. 

The  Townes  were  Quauhnahuac,  Teocalcinco,  Chim- 
^  alco,     Huiccilapan,     Acatlicpac,    Xochitepec,     Miacatla, 
Molotla,    Coadan,    Xiuhtepec,   Xoxoutla,   Amacoztitlan, 
Yztlan,  Ocpayucan,  Yztepec,  Atlicholoayan. 

THe  townes  following,  and  numbred  here  are  six  and 
twentie,  which  did  pay  tribute  of  the  things  pictured 
and  entituled  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico  and  likewise  there 
was  resident  a  Govemour,  and  Mexican  Calipixque,  as 
in  the  other  townes  afore  mentioned,  which  were  ordained 
by  the  Lords  of  Mexico.  And  the  tributes  that  they 
payed,  appearing  by  the  Pictures  are  these  which  follow. 
First,  they  did  tribute  400.  burthens  of  Maxtlactle, 
which  are  little  clothes.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  Naguas 
&  Huipiles,  apparell  for  women.  Item,  2400.  burthens 
of  great  Mandes,  of  twisted  yarne.  Item,  800.  burthens 
of  rich  Mandes,  that  the  Lords  and  Principals  of  Mexico 
were  clothed  with,  of  the  colours  as  they  are  pictured. 
Item,  2000.  Xicaras  varnished,  of  the  colours  as  they 
be  pictured.  Item,  8000.  Reames  of  Paper  of  the 
Countrey,  all  the  which  they  gave  in  every  tribute, 
which  was  every  six  moneths.  Item,  They  tributed  4a 
pieces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Targets  garnished  with 
slight  feathers  died  of  divers  colours,  as  appeareth  by 
the  Pictures.  Item,  Six  pieces  of  Armour,  and  as  many 
Targets  garnished  with  rich  feathers  of  the  devices  and 
colours  as  they  be  pictured.  Item,  Foure  great  Trozes 
of  wood  like  diose  aforesaid,  fid  of  Maiz,  and  Frisoles, 
and  Chian,  and  Guautli,  all  the  which  they  tributed  once 
a  yeere* 

The  townes  names  are   Huaxtepec,   Xoxhimilrayinco, 
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Quauhtlan,  Achuehueopan,  Anenequtko^  Oinfiex 
Quauhnidjrxco,  Zonpanco,  HuizUapan,  TUtitciptt. 
calco,  Yzamatitla  Tepoztlan,  Yanhtepec^  Y^appcrL 
Tlayacapan,  Xaloztoc,  Tecpaztno,  Nqmpoaloo*  Atfao^ 
Totolapan,  Amilzinco,  Atlhuelic. 


66666 


A  B  C  D  E  are  each  of  them  feme  hundred  Xkaa  s 
Cop-dishes. 

F  Eight  thousand  sheets  of  Paper^  the  Pictura  of  the  fst 
are  omitted. 

II.  ▼.  nr^He  Townes  pictured   and   named    here    are  k«8 

■^^5]  J.  which  paid  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mezko,  b  • 
the  other  parts  aforesaid  have  beene  mentioned,  c 
the  things  they  tributed  are  these  that  follow. 

First,  Foure  hundred  burdens  of  Mantels  of  *- 
workes;  and  foure  hundred  burdens  of  plaine  NU-'ts 
of  the  color  as  they  be  pictured.  Item,  Foure  thouc 
Petates,  which  arc  Mats,  and  other  foure  hu-c^ 
backes  with  their  seates  made  of  Segs  and  other  Hr^ 
the  which  they  did  tribute  every  six  moneths.  :- 
Two  peeces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Targcri^  3 
nished  with  rich  Feathers  of  the  devices  and  colore 
they  be  pictured.  Item,  Fortie  peeces  of  Armour,  i 
as  many  Targets,  garnished  with  sleight  Fears 
Item,  Foure  great  Troxcs  of  wood  of  the  bieT>coe 
those  aforesaid,  full  of  Maiz,  Frisoles,  Chias  i 
Guantly,  which  they  Rave  for  tribute  once  a  reart. 

Thc  Townes  are  Quauhtitlan,  Tehuiloyocan,  As^ 
oyocan,  Xalapan,  Tepoxaco,  Cuezcomo  huacan^  Xiloir-s: 
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A  Fome  hundred  borthens  of  Mantles  of  this  worke 
(coloored  with  Red,  Yellow,  etc)  B  Foore  hundred 
burthens  of  Mantles  of  this  worke  (Blacke  and  White.) 
C  Foure  hundred  burthens  of  this  worke  (all  White.) 
D  Foore  thousand  Mats  &  fbure  thousand  Backes:  the 
number  is  intimated  by  the  figures  following,  somewhat  like 
eares  of  Come,  each  of  which  signifieth  fbure  hundred. 

rHe  Townes  pictured  and  named  are  tenne,  which 
did  psue  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  as  afore 
id,  and  the  things  that  they  did  tribute  doe  follow. 
First,  eight   hundred   burdens  of  rich  Mantles,   and 


A  Foure  hundred  Pots  of  thicke  Honie  of  Mapoo : 
is,  for  the  novell  figure  pictured,  the  rest  not,  beuf  J 
former  in  their  forme. 


rought  as  appeareth  by  the  titles  and 
ourc  hundred  burdens   of  white 
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border  of  blacke  and  white.  Item*  Eight 
burdens  of  white  Mantles.  Itein^  Foure  hsas 
burdens  of  Naguas  and  Hui piles.  Itan^  Fxr 
hundred  great  Pots  of  thicke  Honie  of  Maques:  ala 
which  they  tributed  every  sixc  moneths.  Item,  Tr 
did  tribute  two  peeces  of  Armour,  garnished  wi±  -r 
Feathers,  and  as  many  Targets  of^  rich  Featfaen  : 
the  devices  as  they  be  pictured  and  intituled.  I:^ 
Fortie  peeces  of  Armour,  garnished  with  ali^t  Forr. 
and  as  many  Targets,  of  the  devices  as  they  ar?  % 
tured.  Item,  Foure  great  Troxcs  of  wood,  or  ^ 
bignesse  of  those  that  are  signified  in  the  parts  ben 
the  one  of  Maiz,  and  the  oUier  of  Frisoles,  anochr : 
Chian,  and  another  of  Guantli  seede  of  Bledos.  Ai 
the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeare.  The  To« 
are  Axocopan,  Atenco,  Tetepanco,  Xochichiuca,  lax 
huayan,  Tezcatepec,  Myzquianhnala,  Yziiifqinl;^ 
Tlaahnililpan,  Tecpatepec. 


THe  number  of  the  Townes  ensuing^  are 
they  did  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mezia^  iR 
the  order  declared  in  the  parts  aforesaid;  and  r 
things  which  they  did  tribute  are  those  which  folio* 
First,  Foure  hundred  burdens  of  Mantels  of  '- 
workes,  which  was  apparell  that  the  Lords  and  Cacx- 
did  put  on.  Item,  Foure  hundred  burdens  of  v* 
III.  V.  Mantels,  with   their  borders  of  white  and   black,     fe 

1086.]  £ight  hundred  burdens  of  great  Mantels  of  nrjc 
Yarne.  Item,  Foure  hundred  burdens  of  Chalk,  lE  3 
which  they  did  tribute  every  six  moneths.  Item,  » 
did  tribute  two  peeces  of  Armour  garnished  with  n; 
Feathers,  and  two  Targets,  as  appeareth  by  the  ien: 
and  pictures.  Item,  Fortie  peeces  of  Armor,  and 
many  Targets  garnished  with  slight  Feathcrv 
appeareth  by  the  pictures,  devices  and  titles,  ltd 
Foure  great  Troxes  of  wood,  of  the  bignesse  of  cho 
before,  the  one  full  of  Maiz,  another  of  Fnvli 
another  of  Clian,  and  another  of  Guautli;   aD  of  I 
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bich  they  did  tribute  once  a  yeare.    The  Townes  are 

totonilco,  Guapalcalco,  Quecalmacan,  Acocolco,  Tehuch- 

!C  Otlazpan,  jCalac 


A  400.  barthens  of  Chalke  or  Lime:  the  nurke  on  the 
top  signifieth  400.  the  figure  it  the  forme  of  their  burthen. 
Other  figures  neede  not  be  presented. 

rHe    number  of   the    Townes    following,  are   nine, 
according  as  they  be    pictured    and    named.      And 
ley  paid  tribute  as  foUoweth. 
First,    foure    hundred    burdens    of    Mantels  of  rich 


A  400.  Pots  of  Honie  of  Maguez,  paid  every  tii  months. 

orkes,  which  the  Lords  and  Casiaues  did  put  on. 
em,  Foure  hundred  burdens  of  white  Mantels,  with 
eir  edge  of  white  and  blacke.  Item,  eight  hundred 
irdens  of  white  Mantels  of  Enequen.  Item,  Foure 
indred  Pots  of  thicke  Honie  of  Maguez.  All  the 
hich  they  tributed  every  six  moneths.  Item,  Two 
reces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Targets^  garnished 
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with  rich  Feathers,  of  the  colours  mnd  deviia  •  * 
be  pictured  &  intituled.  Item,  threescore  pn 
Armor,  and  as  many  Targets,  garnished  wA  1 
Feathers,  of  the  colours  and  devises  as  they  be  eas 
and  pictured.  Item,  Foure  great  Troxes  of  wool 
the  bignesse  aforesaid  full,  the  one  <^  Mm. 
another  of  Frisoles,  another  of  Chtan,  and  asioa 
Guaudy.  All  the  which  they  tributed  once  i  1 
The  Townes  are  Huejrpuchtla,  Xalac,  Teqoii 
Tetlapanaloyan,  Xicalhuacan,  Xomeyocan,  Aoi 
Tezcatepetonco,  Atocpan. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  following  be  sb: 
they  paid  tribute  as  foUoweth. 
First,    Eight     hundred     burdens     of    rich    M 
apparel  that  the  Lords  of  Mexico  did  doath  tfaem 
with,  as  appeareth  in  the  said  side  by  the  picture 


:}^S^ 


A  Foure  hundred  burthens  of  rich  Mantles  of  this  worte.  1 
hundred  burthens  of  rich  Mantels  of  this  workc,  C  Tn^  tra 
of  Mays,  the  other  of  Chian.  D  Two  troxes,  the  one  of  Tmo 
other  of  Goautli.     Other  pictures  are  omitted,  being  like  tkc  M 
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jtlcs.  Item,  One  thousand  six  hundred  burdens  of 
^hite  Mantels  of  Enequen;  all  the  which  they  did 
^-ibute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico  every  six  moneths. 
!^:€in,  Foure  peeces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Targets, 
ju-nished  with  rich  Feathers  of  the  colours  and  devises 
m  they  are  pictured  and  intituled.  Item,  Foure  fi[reat 
!^roxes  of  wood,  of  the  bignesse  of  the  other,  fim  of 
^aiz,  Frisoles,  Chian,  and  Guaudy.  All  the  which 
hey  did  tribute  once  a  yeare.  The  Townes  are 
Itotonilco,  Acaxochitla,  Xuachquecaloyan,  Hueyapan, 
tzihuinquilocan,  Tulancingo. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  are  seven  :  and  they  paid  [III.  v 
tribute  as  foUoweth.  First,  400.  burthens  of  very 
ich  Naguas  and  Huipiles,  which  is  apparell  for  women, 
tem,  400.  burthens  of  rich  Mantels,  Lords  apparell. 
'tern,  400.  burthens  of  Namias  wrought.  Item,  800. 
burthens  of  rich  Mantels.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  rich 
unall  Mantels.     Item,  400.  burthens  of  Mantels  drawne 
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A  ▲CO.  baitbem  of  wery  rich  Nagnit  and  Haipiles.  B  400.  bartbeat 
if  rich  Mantek  of  this  worke.  C  400.  barthent  of  Nagoas  of  this 
vorkc  D  400.  burthens  of  rich  Mantek  of  this  worke.  E  40a  burthens 
if  rich  Manteb  of  this  worke.  F  A  lire  Eagle  that  they  brooght  in  every 
ribate,  sometimes  three,  other  times  foore,  and  other  times  moce  or  leae. 
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through  the  middle  with  red:    all  the 
buted  every  sixe  moneths. 

Item,  A  living;  Eaele,  two,  three,  or  more, 
thev  could  finde  them.  Item,  two  pieces  of  km 
and  two  Targets,  garnished  with  rich  feathos,  or  t 
device  and   colour  as  thev  are  pictured.     Item,  N 

Seat  Troxes  of  wood,  full  of  Maiz,  Friaoles,  Qh*^ 
uautli :  all  the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeert.  I 
townes  names  are  Xilotepec,  Tlachca,  Txayaaiieall 
Mychnaloyan,  Tepetitlan,  Acaxochyda,  Tecocauhda. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  following  art  thm 
And  they  payed  tribute  as  followed. 
First,   800.   burthens  of  rich  small    Mandet  d' 
worke,  as   they   be  pictured.     Item,    800.   bartka 
small,  of  Enequen :  all  the  which  they  did  tribmt  r 
sixe  moneths. 


n 


A  400.  burthens  of  wood.  A  4CX>.  burthens  of  wood.  K 
burthens  of  wood.  B  400.  great  beimes  or  pieces  of  timber.  I 
great  beames.  B  400.  great  beames.  C  400.  grcjt  pUnka  o^  rj»> 
4CX).  great  plankes  of  timber.  C  400.  great  boards  of  timber.  I 
quarters  of  timber.  D  400.  quarters  of  timber.  D  40a.  a«tf 
timber. 
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tltem,  A  piece  of  Armour  and  a  Tareet  garnished  with 
h  feathers.  Item,  Fortie  pieces  oF  Armour  and  as 
^my  Targets  garnished  with  slight  feathers :  the  which 
«rfinour  they  tributed  once  a  yeere. 
~  Item,  Foure  ereat  Troxes  of  wood  of  the  bignesse 
3resaid,  full  of  Maiz,  Frisoles,  Chian,  and  Guautiy, 
^ich  likewise  they  tributed  once  a  yeere. 

Item,  1200.  burthens  of  wood,  which  they  tributed 
-<ry  foure  dayes.  Item,  1200.  great  Beames  of  Timber, 
nich  they  tributed  every  foure  dayes.  Item,  2400.  great 
^)ards  or  Planks,  which  they  tributed  every  foure  d[ayes. 
tie  Townes  are,  Quahneocan,  Tecpa,  Chapolnoloyan, 
Lalatlauco,  Acaxochic,  Ameyalco,Ocotepec,Huizquilocan, 
3atepec,  Quauhpanoayan,  Tlalachco,  Chichciquauhtla, 
1  uitzifilapan. 

rHc  number  of  the  townes  pictured  are  twelve.     And  t^^^-  ^• 
they  tributed    as   fblloweth.     First,  400.  burthens  loSS.] 

*  Cotton-wooll,  Mantles  white  with  an  edge  of  Greene, 


A  400.  bnrtheos  of 
Cotton  -wooll  -  mantles 
of  this  worke.  B  400. 
borthens  of  Mantles 
of  Eneqoen,  of  this 
worke. 

C  Two  Troxes,  the 
one  of  Maiz,  and  the 
other  of  Chian.  D 
Two  Troxes  of  Fri- 
soles  &  Guautiy.  E 
Two  Troxes,  the  one 
of  Maiz,  and  the 
other  of  Chian. 


-O- 


E 

*0Siit, 

.'1k 

-0- 

c, 

3 

'ellow.  Red,  and  Olive  colour.  Item,  400.  burthens  of 
lantles  of  Enequen,  wrought  and  spotted^  with  Red, 
/hite    and    Blacke.     Item,    1200.  burthens    of   white 
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Mantles  of  Enequen :  sdl  the  which  they  tiihatec  \ 
six  moneths.  Item,  two  pieces  of  Armour,  and  b  ss 
Targets  garnished  with  nch  feathers  of  the  cob?^  i 
devices  as  they  are  pictured.  Item,  twentie  p«:a 
Armour,  with  as  many  Targets,  garnished  wit!i  v 
feathers  of  the  colours  and  devices  as  they  are  pcrjt 
Item,  six  great  Troxes  of  wood  of  the  bi^ncne  r:* 
said,  full  of  Frisoles,  Maiz,  Chian,  and  ouaudt  . 
the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeere. 

The  townes  names  are  Tuluca,  Calixtlahnacan.  X^ 
tepee,  Tepedhuiacan,  Mytepec,  Capulteopan,  Msr: 
Cacalomaca,  Gdymayan,  Teoteuanco,  Zepemaxakr.  I 
quitzinco. 

[III.  ▼,  npHe  number  of  the   townes   intituled   and  [kss 

1089.1     X    are  sixe.     And  they  paid  tribute  as  fbUoweti 
First,  they  did  tribute  800.  burthens  of  rich  Mtf 
of  Enequen,  of  the  workes  as  they  be  pictured  A 

Item,  400.  burthens  of  Cotton-wooll  Mando  "^ 
of  the  worke  as  they  be  pictured.     B. 

Item,  400.  rich  Mandes  of  Enequen,  of  this  stf 
pictured.     C. 


Item,  2000.  Loaves  of  fine  white  Salt  refined  i  s 
in  long  moulds,  as  letter  D  each  of  which  signitt  i 
(as  the  Eare  above  declares.)  It  was  spent  oolrfv 
Lords  of  Mexico,  all  the  which  they  tributed  cVen « 
moneths. 

Item,  a  piece  of  Armor  with  a  Target  of  rich  ie0 
of  the  colours  and  devices  as  they  be  pictured.  U 
Twentie  pieces  of  Armour,  and  as  many  Tames  j 
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,shed  with  slight  feathers  of  the  devices  and  colours 

they  are  pictured.     Item,  Foure  great  Troxes  of  wood, 

;  the  bignesse  of  those  before  full  of  Maiz,  Frisoles, 


AJ>. 

c.  1525. 


:hian,  and  Guautly.     All  the  which  they  tributed  once 

yecre. 

The  Townes,  Ocuilan,  Tcnantinco,  Tequaloyan,  Tena- 
inho,  Coatepec,  Zincozcar. 


rHe  number  of  the  townes  pictured  are  three.     And 
they  paid  tribute  as  followeth.    First,  1200.  burthens 
)f  great  white  Mantles  of  Enequen,  ABC. 


Item,  400.  burthens  of  wrought  Mantles  of  Enequen, 
II  the  which  they  tributed  every  sixe  moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  once  a  yeere  eight  great  Troxes 
»f  wood,  of  the  bignesse  aforesaid,  two  of  Maiz,  two  of 
**risoles,  two  of  Chtan,  and  two  of  Guautly.  The  townes 
rere  Malynalco,  Zonpahnacan,  Xocotitlan. 
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THe  number  of  the  Townes  fallowiiig  are 
hot  G>untrey,  and  they  paid  tribute  as 
First,  400.  burthens  of  rich  Mantles  made  of  CoQ 
wooll,  of  the  worke  as  they  be  pictured  Itcc.: 
burthens  of  Naguas  and  Huipiles.  Item,  1 200.  birk 
of  white  Mandes  of  smooth  and  safe  Enequen.  .11- 
which  they  did  tribute  every  six  monedis. 


(cS^ 


'^mm^- 


A  20a  pocs  of  HoBCf,  the  1 
over  each  poc  ngniicdi  the  n 
of  twentie. 

B  40a  Baskets  of  Cop«C  » 

C  8cxx>.  lumpi  of  CopaE  zzr-. 
wrapped  in  the  leiTcs  oTi  Dtt: 
the  upper  Figure  ttgnifieth  !ie  C 
the   later   (like    a    Pone   m^.ti 
Tasselis  or    Targets  aaiietcc 
Character  of  eight  thoosani,  m 
in  the  sheets  of  Paper  1 


II.  ▼.  Item,  200.  pots  of  Bees  Honey.     Item,  1 2cw,  X 

101)0.]  varnished  Yellow.  Item,  400.  Baskets  of  white  C 
for  perfumes.  Item,  8ocx).  lumpes  of  unrefined  & 
wrapt  in  the  leaves  of  a  Palme  tree.  All  the  whscs 
tributed  every  400.  dayes.  Item,  Two  pieces  of  An 
and  as  many  Targets  garnished  with  rich  teathcr%  c 
device  and  colour  as  they  are  pictured.  Item,  Two 
Troxes  of  wood  of  the   bigncsse  of  those  aforesad. 
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qthe  one  of  Maiz,  and  the  other  of  Chian.  All  the  which 
■they  doe  tribute  once  a  yeere. 

X  The  Townes  are,  Tlachco,  Acamylixtlahuacan,  Chon- 
^talcoatlan,  Teticpac,  Nochtepec,  Teotliztocan,  Tlamacaza- 
^pan,  Tepexahnalco,  Tzicapu^alco,  Tetenanco. 


A.D. 

c.  1525. 


THe  number  of  the  Townes  ot  the   hot  Countrey 
pictured,  are   fburteene  Townes.      And   they  paid 
tribute  as  foUoweth, 

First,  400.  burthens  of  quilted  Mantles.  Item,  4CXD. 
burthens  of  Mandes  striped  with  blacke  and  white.  Item, 
400.  burthens  of  rich  Mandes.  Item,  4CXD.  burthens  of 
Naguas  and   Huipiles.     Item,   400.   burthens  of  white 


mwf^r 


ppjppp 


A  The  Hitcheti,  the  fbnne  below,  the  nnmber  above, 
each  signifying  20.  B  400.  little  Baskets  of  white  Copall. 
C  Fire  strings  of  stones.  D  8000.  lamps  of  Copall  unrefined. 
£  aoo.  Pots  of  Honcj. 

Mandes.     Item,  1600.  burthens  of  great  Mandes.     All 
the  which  they  did  tribute  every  sixe  moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  100.  Hatchets  of  G>pper.     Item, 
1200.  Xicaras  of  yellow  varnish.     Item,   200.   pots  of 
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1525. 

and  three  Quarters  of  a  yard  long,  mod  as  tkckr 
Parchment  figured  heere,  A  B  C,  all  the  which  t 
tributed  once  a  yeere. 


[        A 

1 

1        B 

1 

1       ^ 

1 

1       C 

I       ^ 

1       ^ 

1      ^ 

1    c 

1      ^ 

(      ^ 

The  townes  names  Tlapan,  Xocatlan,  Ychcatefvc 
Amaxac,  Ahuacatla,  Acocozpan,  Yoalan,  Ocoapan,  H 
zamela,  Acuitlapan,  Malynaltepec,  Totomixtlahua. 
Tetenanco,  Chipetlan. 

THe  towne  named,  is  called  TlalcocauhtitUn,  a  bi 
towne   with    the   other   seven    townes    in    the   : 
partition,  did  pay  tribute  as  followeth. 
First,  400.  burthens  of  great  Mandes. 
Item,   100.  pots  of  Bees  hony. 
Item,  Twentie  pannes  of  Teco^ahuitl,  which  is  a  id 
varnish  wherewith  they  painted  themselves  (here  diju 
Letter  A)  which  they  tributed  every  six   moncths." 

Item,  A  piece  of  Armour  with  a  Target  garnished  1 
rich  feathers,  which  they  tributed  once  a   yccrc* 
The  Townes  are,  Tlalcocauhtitlan,  Tolymany,  Quaui 
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A.D. 

c.  1525. 


THe  number  of  the  Townes,  of  the  hot  Countreyes 
pictured  following  are  14.  and  they  payed  tribute 
as  fbiloweth.  First,  400.  burthens  of  Naguas  and  Hui- 
piles.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  Mantles  striped  with  red. 
Item,  800.  burthens  of  great  Mantles.  Item,  800. 
Xicaras,  which  they  call  Tecomates  of  the  best,  wherein 
they  drinke  Cacao,  all  the  which  they  tributed  every 
sixe  moneths.  Item,  Two  pieces  of  Armour,  with  their 
Targets  garnished  with  rich  feathers  of  the  device  and 
colour  as  they  are  pictured. 

Item,  Twenty  Xicaras  full  of  Gold  in  powder,  and 
every  Xicara  might  contayne  two  handfuls,  with  both 
hands  letter  D. 

Item,  tenne  Plates  of  Gold  of  fbure  fingers   broad, 
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and  three  Quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  as  iko! 
Parchment  figured  heere,  A  B  C,  mil  the  wfaid  : 
tributed  once  a  yeere. 


c 


c 


c 


3 


The  townes  names  Tlapan,  Xocatlan,  Ychcatep« 
Amaxac,  Ahuacatla,  Acocozpan,  Yoalan,  Ocoapan,  I- 
zamela,  Acuitlapan,  Malynaltcpec,  Totomixtlaha 
Tetcnanco,  Chipetlan. 


THe  towne  named,  is  called  Tlalcocauhtitlaji,  1  ! 
towne   with   the   other   seven    townes    in    the 
partition,  did  pay  tribute  as  followeth. 
First,  400.  burthens  of  great  Mandes. 
item,   100.  pots  of  Bees  hony. 
Item,  Twentie  pannes  of  Teco^ahuitl,  which  b  a  ft 
varnish  wherewith  they  painted  themselves  (here  ft^t 
Letter  A)  which  they  tributed  every  six  moneths.^ 
Item,  A  piece  of  Armour  with  a  Target  garnished 
rich  feathers,  which  they  tributed  once  a   ycere* 
The  Townes  are,  Tlalcocauhtitlan,  Tolymany,  Quan 
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C.1525. 

coma,   Ychcatlan,  Tepoztitlan,  Achna^i^nco,    Mitztnco, 


<*f 


4i^S^ 


THc  Towncs   pictured   and   intituled   in   the  second 
partition,  are  sixe,  and  they  being  of  a  hot  G>untre7, 
tributed  as  followeth. 

First,  400.  burthens  of  great  Mantles.  Item,  Fortie 
^reat  Belles  of  Copper.  Item,  Foure  G>pper  Hatchets : 
both  represented  in  the  Rcture,  C  Bels  D  Hatchets. 

Item,   One   hundred   Pots  of  Bees   Honie :    all   the  [III.  v. 
which  they  tributed  every  six  moneths.     Item,  A  peece  ><>93-] 

of  Armour  with  a  Target  of  rich   Feathers.     Item,  A 
little  Panne  full  of  small  Turkess  Stones :  figured  letter  Turigy  sttms. 
B.     All  the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeare. 

The  Townes  names  are  Quianhteopan,  Olynalan, 
Qiuuhtecomatla,  Qualac,  Ychcatla,  Xala. 

THe   Townes    pictured    and    intituled   in   the    third 
partition,  arc  six  Townes  of  the  hot  Countrie ;  and 
they  did  tribute  as  followeth. 

First,  400.  burdens  of  great  Mantels.  Item,  100. 
Pots  of  Bees  Honie,  which  they  tributed  every  sixe 
moneths.  Item,  A  peece  of  Armour  with  his  Target 
garnished  with  rich  Feathers,  of  the  device  and  colour 
as  it  is  pictured.     Item,  Fortie  Plates  of  Gold,  of  the  GM. 
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c  1525. 

bignessc  of  a  Cake,  and  a  finger  thicke,  figured  kcr 
Each   Cake  with   his   vane    intimadrur    twenty,    h 
VMrJkty  st$nes,  Tenne  halfe  faces  of  rich  blew  Turkey  Stones. 

Item,  A  great  Trusse  full  of  the  said  Turkey  Scjc 
figured  letter  F.  All  the  which  they  tributeii  oc: 
yeare. 


CED 

The   sixe  Townes   are   Yoaltepec,    Xhnacaleo,  T: 
caapan,  Patlanalan,  Yxicayan,  Ychcaatoyac. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  following  are  six. 
they  paid  tribute  as  followeth.  First,  800.  bir: 
of  great  Mantels,  which  they  tributed  every  six  mcK 
Item,  they  tributed  two  peeces  of  Armour  with  : 
Targets,  garnished  with  rich  Feathers  of  the  €0100* 
they  are  pictured.  Item,  Eight  great  Troxes«  of 
bigncsse  of  those  before,  full  of  Maiz,  Frizolcs,  O 
and  Guaudy.  Item,  Foure  great  Troxes  of  wood,  zi 
said  bignesse,  full  of  Maiz,  All  the  which  they  trr 
once  a  yeare.  The  Townes  are  Chalco,  Tcci 
Tepuztlan,  Xocoyoltepec,  Malynaltepec,  Quauxumuk 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  of  the  hot  Cocs 
pictured  in  the  next  partition  are  two  and  nrc 
and  in  every  Towne  there  was  placed  Mexican  calpix; 
and  the  same  order,  rule,  and  government  as  in  the  c 
Townes  and  Provinces  heretofore  declared.  And  so 
to  be  understood  was  the  state  and  government  of  iH 
other  Townes  hereafter  named,  though  for  brevities 
it  is  not  rehearsed  any  more.  And  the  things  w 
these  Townes  did  pay  for  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Me 
arc  these  following. 
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First,  They  tributed  4000.  burdens  of  Lime.  Item, 
xx>.  burdens  of  Massie  Cane  Staves,  which  they  called 
tlatl.  Item,  8000.  burdens  of  Canes,  whereof  the 
[exicans  made  Darts  for  the  wars.     Item,  800.  Deere 


A.D. 

c.  1525. 


il  ^iMikiMii 


MM 


A  A  Target  and  Clab  which  they  used  for  a  Sword, 
garnished  with  Raton  points.  B  4000.  burthens  of  Lime. 
C  800.  Deere  skinnes.  D  4000.  bnrthens  of  Cane  Suves. 
E  8000.  bnrthens  of  Canes  to  make  Darts.  F  8000. 
burthens  of  Aca/etl.     G  200.  Cacaxtles, 

cms.  Item,  8000.  burdens  of  Acayatl,  which  are 
rrfumes  which  the  Indians  use  for  the  mouth.  Item, 
».  Cacaxtks,  which  are  frames  like  to  Pannels,  where- 
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with  the  Indians  carry  burdens  on  their  bsckei :  it : 
which  they  tributed  everv  foure  dmyet.  Item,  F« 
great  Troxes  of  wood  of  the  measures  and  grocnr 
those  before  declared,  full,  two  with  Maiz  and  two  1 
Frisoles,  the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeare. 

The  Townes  names  are  Tepeacan,  Quechulac,  T: 
machalco,  Acatzinco,  Tecalco,  Yccohinanco,  Quauht:^ 
Chicdan,  Quatladanhcan,  Tepixic,  Ytzucan,  QuaiJc 
chulan,  Teonochtidan,  Huechuetlan,  Tetenanco.  C: 
Teopantlanzinco,  Xpatlan,  Nacochdan,  Chiltecpca 
Oztodapechco,  Atczcahuacan. 

III.  ▼.  npHe   number  of   the   Townes    of    the    wanne  j 

>o94]    X    temperate   G>untries  pictured   and    intituled  :: 
next  figures  are  eleven  :  and  that  which  they  did  r: 
followeth. 

First,  400.  burdens  of  quilted  Mantels  of  rich  va 
Item,  400.  burdens  of  Mantels  striped   red  and  v 
Item,  400.  burdens  of  Mantels  striped  red  and  bbcki 
Item,  400.  burdens  of  Maxtlacd,    which    senrcc 
Indians  for  little  cloathes,  or  girdles. 

Item,  400.  burdens  of  Guipdes,  and  Naguas.  AI 
which  they  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico  ever 
moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  two  pieces  of  Armour,  1.-. 
many  Targets,  garnished  with  rich  Feathers,  at 
colours  and  devises  as  they  are  pictured  ;  letter  A 
Item,  Two  strings  of  the  Bead-stones  of  Chakhi 
rich  Stones,  greene :  letter  B.  Item,  Scx).  hands  ta 
large  and  rich  greene  Feathers,  which  they  call  Quae 
letter  D.  Item,  A  peece  of  Tlalpilony  of  rich  Feir 
which  served  for  a  royall  Banner,  of  the  fashion  picta 
letter  F. 

Item,  Fortie  sacks  of  Graine,  which  they  call  the  Gf 
:ofkinUla.  of  Cochinilla  :  Letter  C.  Item,  Twentv  Xicaras  of  ( 
'*^  in   dust,  of  the  finest :    letter  E.     All    the    which  1 

III  V  tributed  once  a  yearc. 

1095.]       The   Townes    names    are    Coayxtlahuacan,    Ten 
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THc  number  of  the  Towncs  of  warme  and  temperate  [m.  v. 
Countries,  pictured  and  intituled  in  the  next  ngure,  1096.] 

>  are  two  and  twentie.     And  the  things  which  they  idid 
tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  are  these  that  follow. 


First,  they  did  tribute  1600.  burthens  of  rich  Mantels, 
apparell  which  the  Lords  and  Casiques  did  weare.  Item, 
800.  burthens  of  Mantels  listed  with  red,  white,  and 
greene.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  Naguas  and  Huipiles : 
all  the  which  they  tributed  every  sixe  moneths.  Item, 
They  tributed  a  piece  of  Armour  with  a  Target  garnished 
with  rich  feathers,  with  this  device  of  a  Bird  and  colours 
as  are  pictured  letter  A.    Item,  a  Target  of  gold,  letter  B. 
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the  which  they  did  tribute  once  a  y^v^  The*T? 
are  Coyolan,  Etlan,  Quauxilotitlan,  6uauxacac»  Gac 
Teocuitlatlan,  Quautzontepec,  Ocdan,  Teticpsc  Ta 
chahnayan,  Macuilxochic. 


IVarme 
Citmtrifs. 


Cocitiniila. 


TLachquiarico,  Achiotlan,  and  Capotlan^  art  \ 
Townes  in  the  warme  G>untries.  And  the  d 
which  they  did  tribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico^  are  \ 
that  follow.  First,  4.  burdens  of  great  Mmntdsi  v 
they  did  tribute  every  six  moneths.     Item,  Tliey  xA 


OOOpO 


a  piece  of  Armor  with  a  Target,  garnished  waz 
Feathers  of  the  colours  pictured.  Item,  Twcnrv  Xj 
full  of  fine  Gold  in  Powder  :  letter  A.  Item,  FiVe  i 
of  Graine  of  Cochinilla :  letter  D.  Item,  400,  hiA: 
of  rich  greene  Feathers,  which  they  call  Quc^ahr:  I 
C  al  the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeare. 
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rHc  number  of  the  Towncs  of  warme  and  temperate  [HI.  v. 
Countries,  pictured  and  intituled  in  the  next  ngure,  ^o<)6.] 

arc  two  and  twentie.     And  the  things  which  they  (did 
ribute  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  are  these  that  follow* 


First,  they  did  tribute  i6oo.  burthens  of  rich  Mantels, 
ipparell  which  the  Lords  and  Casiques  did  weare.  Item, 
)oo.  burthens  of  Mantels  listed  with  red,  white,  and 
prene.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  Naguas  and  Huipiles : 
dl  the  which  the^  tributed  every  sixe  moneths.  Item, 
rhey  tributed  a  piece  of  Armour  with  a  Target  garnished 
irith  rich  feathers,  with  this  device  of  a  Bird  and  colours  jvm/  §/ 
IS  are  pictured  letter  A.    Item,  a  Target  of  gold,  letter  B.  gOd, 
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can,    Mapachtepec,     Macatlan,    Hutzdmn,    Aaptaa 
Huehuetlan. 


THe  number  of  the  Townes  of  warme  znd  tac^ct 
Countryes  in  the  next  picture,  are  seven.  A^  - 
things  that  they  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Mexxt  r 
these  that  follow. 

First,   400.   burthens  of  great    Mantes,   whid:  ^ 
tributed  every  tixe   moneths.     Item,    Twentie  burrr 
of  Guao. 
[II!.  V.  Item,    1600.     Fkcks    of   Cotton     wool!    (leprtscrr 

C««*fl2?*^  A  BCD.  each  marked  foure  hundred)  aU  the  w*. 
they  tributed  once  a  yeere.  The  Townes  arc  ^•■ 
tochco,  Teuhfoltzapotlan,  Tototlan,  Tuchconco,  An.* 
zapan,  Quauhtetelco,  Ytzteyocan. 


mm 


THe  number  of  the  towns  of  warme  &  temret 
Countries  arc  sixc,  in  the  next  figure.  \ni  r 
things  which  thcv  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Men: 
arc  these  that  follow. 

First,  400.  burthens  of  Guipilcs  &  Naguas«  w^ 
is  womens  apparell  A.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  MIT's 
halfe  quilted  C.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  litle  Mart: 
with  a  white  &  black  edge  B.  Item,  4CX).  burai 
of  Mantels  of  foure  Bracas  every  Mantel^  halft  is 
with  black  &  white^  and  halfe  after  the  faohioo  of  '• 
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f  ictured  G.     Item,  other  fbure  whole  skinnes  of  the  ssud 

^trds   L.      Item,    800.   handfuls  of  rich  yellow  feathers 

MM. 

^    Item,  800.  hands  full  of  large  ridi  greene  feathers,  which 

hey  call  Quegaly  I  N.     Item,  Two  Ba^otes  of  deere 


A.O. 

c  1525. 


%jnber  garnished  with  gold  K  O.     Item,  200.  burthens 
)f  Cacao  P  R. 

Item,   Fortie  Tigres  skinnes  Q  S.     Item,  800.   rich 
Tecomates  wherein  thcv  drinke  Cacao  T  V.     Item,  Two 
rreat  pieces  of  deere  Amber  of  the  bignesse  of  a  bricke  Jm^. 
W  X.     Al  which  they  tributed  every  sixe  moneths. 

The  Townes  names  are  Xoconochco,  Oyotkn,  CoyoiH 
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can,    Mapachtepec,     Macatlan,    Huizdmn, 
Huehuetlan. 


THe  number  of  the  Townes  of  warme  and 
Countryes  in  the  next  picture,  are  seven.  Ax  z 
things  that  they  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Meuc  :i 
these  that  follow. 

First,   400.   burthens  of  great    Mantds,   wfaic:  ^ 
tributed  every  sixe   moneths.     Item,    Twentie  ixrs^ 
of  Guao. 
[III.  V.  Item,     1600.     Packs    of   G>tton     wooU    (rcpraes 

,1^^  A  BCD.  each  marked  foure  hundred)  all  the  tt: 
they  tributed  once  a  yeere.  The  Townes  nr  Qsr 
tochco,  Teuhfoltzapotlan,  Tototlan,  Tuchcooco*  Ar:' 
zapan,  Quauhtetelco,  Ytzteyocan. 


CttMW^U. 


THe  number  of  the  towns  of  warme  &  tiecjea 
Countries  are  sixe,  in  the  next  figure.  An:  ■ 
things  which  thev  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Mai 
arc  these  that  follow. 

First,  400.  burthens  of  Guipiles  &  Naguas,  as 
is  womens  apparell  A.  Item,  4CX>.  burthens  of  Matf 
halfe  quilted  C.  Item,  400.  burthens  of  litk  Mne 
with  a  white  &  black  edge  B.  Item,  4C».  Iwrts 
of  Mantels  of  foure  Bracas  every  ManteU^  hiltt  b 
with  black  &  white,  and  halfe  after  the  fashioD  or 
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k  of  blacke  and  white  D.  Item,  400.  burthens 
great  white  Mantels,  of  fbure  Bracas  every  Mantell. 
n,  160.  burthens  of  very  rich  Mantels  wrought 
arell  for  the  Lords  &  Casiques.  Item,  1002  burthens 
Mantels  lifted  more  with  white  then  with  blacke: 
he  which  they  tributed  every  sixe  moneths.     Item, 


A.D. 
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0  rich  pieces  of  Armor  with  their  targets  nmished 

1  rich  feathers,  according  as  they  are  pictured.  Item, 
string  of  Chilchihnitl  rich  stones  K.  Item,  400. 
dfull  of  rich   large  greene  feathers,  which   they  call 

r^aly  E.     Item,  Twentie  Be^otes  of  Beriles  or  Cristall  CrhiM. 
lowed  blue,  and  set  in  gold  F.     Item,  Twende  Be^otes 
clcere   Amber  garnished  with  gold   G.     Item,  200.    -/miir. 
thens  of  Cacao   H.     Item,   Quezaldalpiloni  of  rich 
tne  feathers  of  Quezaly,  which  served  to  the  Lords 
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of  Meidco  for  a  Rojrall  Ensiffne,   of  the  naidif  1 
is   pictured   I.      All   the   which    th€j    tributed  oe 
▼eere. 
[III.  V.  The  Townes  are  Cuetlaxtlan,  Mictlmnqumuhdi,  Ta 

1099]  nicytlan,  Oxichan,  Acozpan,  Teoziocan. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes,  contmyned,  picture! 
intituled  in  the  next  division,  are  seven  Tcv 
And  the  things  which  they  tributed  to  the  Lcxo 
Mexico,  are  these  that  follow. 


First,  400.  burthens  of  Manteb  listed  blacke  and  1 
A.  Item,  800.  burthens  of  great  white  MantcK 
which  they  tributed  every  sixe  moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  once  a  yeere  two  pieces  of  Ars 
with  their  Targets,  garnished  with  rich  feathers  of 
device  and  sorts  as  they  are  pictured.  B  Armour. 
Shield. 

The  Townes  arc  Tlapacoyan,  Xoloxochitlan«  Xo 
quauhtitlan,  Tuchtlan,  Coapan,  Aztaapan,   AcmfMOXh 
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■iT^He  number  of  the  Townes  pictured  next  are  eleven. 
raX   And  the  things  which  they  tributed  to  the  Lords 

f  Mexico,  are  these  that  follow. 
m  First,   1600.   burthens  of  Mantels  listed   blacke  and 
. Vhite  A.     Item,  8000.  loaves  or  lumps  of  liquid  Amber 

or  perfumes,  which  they  call  Xochiococod  (B  b  8000. 


A.D. 

.  1525. 


O  the  lump  of  Amber)  all  which  they  tributed  every 
stxe  moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  two  pieces  of  Armour  with  their 
Shields,  garnished  with  nch  feathers,  of  the  fashion  as 
they  are  pictured,  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeere. 

The  Townes  are  Tladauhquitepec,  Atenco,  Tezuitlan, 
Ayutuchco,  Yayauauitlalpa,  Aonoctla,  Teotlalpan,  Ytzte- 
pec,  Yxcoyamec,  laonahuac,  Caltepec. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  pictured  and  entituled  [lU.  v. 
in  the  next  side  are  seven  Townes.     And  the  things  '  '^-l 

'^  which  they  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  are  these 
which  follow. 

Fu3t,  400.   burdens  of  Mantek   like   nets  of  black 

'and  white,  B.      Item,   400.    burdens  of   rich    Mantels 

wrought  red  and  white.  Lords  apparell  A.     Item,  400. 

burdens  of  Maxtlacde,  which  served  for  small  doathes. 

Item,  400.   burdens  of  great  white   Mantek  of  fbure 
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bracas  a  peece.  Item,  8cx).  burdens  of  Maotcb  s  ^ 
bracas  a  peece,  listed  orange  tawnie  and  white.  lacLj 
burdens  of  great  white  Mantels,  of  eight  braou  1  Mae 
Item,  400.  burdens  of  Mantels  listed,  with  gr€eoe,«s 
and  red,  letter  C.     Item,   400.    burdens   of  N«a 


Guipiles.  Item,  240.  burdens  of  rich  Mant^  v:v 
with  red,  white  &  blacke ;  very  curious,  wticicwj 
Lords  and  Casiques  were  cloathed,  all  the  which  irc 
they  tributcd  every  six^  moneths.  Item,  ther  tri 
two  pieces  of  Armour,  with  their  Targets,  *  grs 
with  rich  Feathers  of  the  fashion  as  they  are  "|f^ 
Pr/^pfr.  Item,  800.  burdens  of  dry  Axi,  or  West  Indian  Pc 
D.  Item,  20.  sackes  of  small  white  Feathers  when 
they  trimmed  Mantels.  E.     Item,  Two  strings  of « 
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chihmitl  rich  Stones.     Item,  One  string  of  Beades  of  rich 
Turkey  Stones.  F.    Item,  Two  pieces  like  Platters  decked  Precious 
or  garnished  with  rich  Turkey  stones.  G.     All  the  which  '^^^' 
they  tributed  once  a  yeare. 

The  towns  names  are  Tuchpa,   Tlatifapau,    Cichnan- 
teopan,  Papantla,  Ofelotepec,  Miachnaapan,  Mictlan. 

ATlan  and  Tefapotitlan  take  up  next  division,  which 
they  did  tribute  to   the   Lords  of  Mexico.     First, 
Soo.  burdens  of  rich   Mantels  wrought  red  and  white, 


with  an  edge  of  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blew.  A.  Item, 
400.  burdens  of  Maztlactl.  Item,  4CX>.  burdens  of  Maxt- 
lactl.  Item,  400.  burdens  of  great  white  Mantels,  of 
foure  bracas  a  Mantell :  all  of  which  they  tributed  every 
six  moneths.  Item,  They  tributed  once  a  yeare  I2cx>. 
packes  of  Gotten  WoU.  lett.  B. 


THe  Towne  of  Oxitipan,  did  tribute  to  the  Lords  [III.  v. 
of  Mexico.     First,  2000.  burdens  of  great  Mantels  noi.] 

of  two  bracas  a  Mantell.     Item,  8cx^.  burdens  of  great 
Mantels,  listed  with  yellow,  blew,  red,  and  greene,  of 
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his  Father  did  exercise  himseUe,  as  well  in  the  )Ger 
art,  as  other  arts,  as  of  a  Goldsmith*  a  Graver,  or  m 
other  office  whatsoever  :  And  after  thcf  had  dooeil^ 
aforesaid,  the  Midwife  brings  the  childe  to  his  Moos 


A  The  woman  that  is  delivered.  B  Thc*e  t'ourc  Roki  «^ 
fbure  dayes  wherein  the  Midwife  brought  forth  the  citr«ie  'Jta:  * 
lately  borne  to  wash.  C  The  cradle  with  the  childe.  D  TW  ^ 
wife.  E  The  signes,  instruments,  and  the  bond  (Shield  lai  IW: 
F  G  H  the  three  Boies  which  name  the  childe.  1  Tlie  htJ'^ 
with  the  pan  of  water.  K  The  Broome.  L  The  Sptode*  *3i  • 
DisufFc.  M  The  Basket.  N  The  high  Priest.  O  The  cKJcs  ^  ' 
cradle  which  his  Parents  offer  in  the  Temple.  P  The  \L^s 
Teacher  of  boyes  and  yong  men.  Q  The  childes  Fithf*  I  * 
childes  Mother. 
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All  the  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeare.     Item,  400 
burdens  of  Axi  dried  C. 

§.   III.  [HIv. 

1 102.] 
The  third  part  of  this  Booke  containeth  the 
private  behaviour  in  Manages,  education  of 
Children,  and  Trades ;  with  the  Martiall, 
Ecclesiastike,  and  Civill  policie  of  the  Mexi- 
can people. 

Relation  of  the  manner  and  custome  that  the 
naturall  Mexicans  had  when  either  a  Boy  or 
Girle  was  borne  unto  them.  The  use  and 
ceremonies  in  giving  names  to  their  children,  and  after- 
wards to  dedicate  and  offer  them  either  to  the  Church, 
or  else  to  the  warres,  according  as  by  the  pictures  is 
signified,  and  briefly  declared. 

The  Woman  being  delivered,  they  laid  the  childe  in  a 
Cradle,  according  as   is   pictured,  &  foure    dayes  after 
the   birth   of  the   childe   the  Midwife    tooke  it  in   her 
armes  naked,  &   brought   it   forth  to  the   yard  of  the 
childe   wives    house ;    and   in   the  yard   were   prepared 
Bulrushes   or   Sedges,  which   they   call  Tule,   and   they 
set  upon  them  a  little  pan  of  water,  wherein  the  said 
Midwife  washed  the  said  childe  :  after  it  is  washed,  three  ^  ^^  of 
Boyes,  which  are  set  by  the  said  Bulrushes,  eating  tosted  ^'^"^^^ 
Maiz,  mingled  with  sodden  Frisoles,  which  they  called  \^^r^dtildren, 
Yxicue  foode,  the  which  foode  made  ready,  was  set  in  [m.  v. 
a  litde  pan  before  the  said  Boyes,  that  they  might  eate  it.  "03] 

And  after  the  said  bathing  or  washing,  the  said  Midwife 
advertised  the  said  Boyes,  that  they  should  with  a  loud 
voice  give  a  new  name  unto  the  childe  that  she  had  so 
washed,  and  the  name  that  they  gave  it  was  that  which 
the  Midwife  would  impose. 

When  the  childe  was  brought  forth  to  wash,  if  it  be 
a  man  childe  they  bring  him  forth  with  his  signe  in 
his   hand,  and   the  signe   is  the  Instrument  wherewith 
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his  Father  did  exercise  himselfe*  mm  well  in  tkl 
art,  as  other  arts,  as  of  a  Goldsmith,  &  CrtftL^ 
other  office  whatsoever  :  And  after  thcjr  had 
aforesaid,  the  Midwife  brings  the   childc  to  hs$  I 


A    The  woman    that   is   delivered.      B    ThcK    tioon  ¥j^  < 
foure  dayes  wherein  the   Midwife  brought   fimh   ibe  ckiiir  3 
lately  borne  to  wash.     C  The  cradle  with  the  childc.      D  T 
wife.      E    The  signes,  instruments,  and  the  bo«J   (Skisji  m 
F  G  H    the  three   Boici  which  name  the  childc.       1  TV 
with  the  pan  of  water.      K  The  Broome.       L   The  Sc«^hk^ 
DisufFc.     M  The  Basket.     N  The  high  Pri«t,      O  Th<  d' 
cradle    which    his    Parents   offer    in    ihe    Temple      P    TW 
Teacher  of  boyes  and  yong  men.      Q  Th*  ckil3^   FttJ^*     '^ 
childes  Mother. 
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if  it  be  a  woman -childe,  the  signe  wherewith  they 
I  her  to  wash,  is  a  DistafFe,  a  Spindel,  a  Basket,  and  a 
full  of  Broome  ;  which  arc  the  things  wherewith  she 
Id  exercise  herselfe,  being  of  age  thereto, 
id  the  bond  of  the  Manchilde  with  a  Shield  and 
s  for  a  signe  which  he  brings  with  him  when  they 
:  him  for  to  wash ;  they  offer  it  to  that  part 
place  where  are  likely  to  happen  warres  with  his 
lies,  where  they  burie  it  under  ground.  And  so 
ise  of  the  Woman-childe,  her  bond  they  buried 
r  the   Metate,  which   is  a  stone   to   grinde  Cakes 

id  after  the  aforesaid,  at  the  end  of  twenty  dayes,  PrtsentaHw 
hildes  Parents  went  with  the  childe  to  the  Temple  or  ^*  ^^  TempU, 
juita,  which  they  called  Calmecac,  and  in  the  presence 
e  Priests  they  presented  the  childe  with  his  ottering  of 
tels,  and  Mastelles  and  some  meate  :  And  after  the 
e  being  brought  up  by  his  Parents,  and  being  of  age, 
committed  the  childe  to  the  high  Priest  of  the  said 
pie,  because  there  he  might  be  taught  that  hereafter 
light  be  a  Priest. 

id  if  the  childes  Parents  were  determined  that  he 
of  age)  should  serve  in  warlike  aflaires,  then 
way  they  oflfered  him  to  the  Master  thereof, 
ng  him  a  promise  of  him  (the  Master  of  Boyes 
yong  men  they  caUed  Teachcauch  or  Telpachtlato) 
ii  otrering  was  made  with  his  present  of  meate  and 
•  things  tor  the  celebrating  thereof.  And  the  childe 
r  of  age,  they  committed  him  to  the  said  Master. 

hie  declaration  of  the  pictures  contained  in  the 
devision  following,  wherein  is  declared  at  what  age, 
in  what  manner  the  naturall  Parents  did  give  counsell 
leir  children,  how  they  ought  to  live,  as  successively 
:tured  in  foure  partitions,  and  so  the  foure  partitions 
lis  side  are  declared  in  order  which  are  these  that 

The  first  partition^  wherein  is  declared  how  that  the 
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Parents  corrected  their  children,  in  giring  tka 
counaell  when  they  were  three  jcmn  of  ige;  m 
portion  of  meate  that  they  gave  them  every  aca 
halfe  a  cake  of  bread. 

2  The  second  partition  wherein    is  pictured  m 
things  the  Parents  did  instruct  their  children  whe 
were  of  the  age  of  foure  yeares,  and  how  they  hq 
exercise  them  to  serve  in  small  things.     And  the  porat 
meate  which  they  gave  them  at  a  meale,  was  a  whokCs 


A  The  Boy  his  Father.  B  Three  yeares  of  age.  C  Tv 
Boy.  D  Halfe  a  Cake.  E  The  Girle  her  Mother.  F  Hii 
a  Cake.  G  A  Girle  of  three  yeares  of  age.  H  Tkc  Fi:3^ 
of  the  Boy.  I  A  Boy  of  fbure  yeares  of  age.  K  A  Cut 
L  The  Mother  of  the  Girle.  M  A  Cake.  N  A  Gtrir  s 
foure  yeare  of  age.  *  A  Spindell  with  a  locke  of  %ona 
wooll  lying  on  a   Mat. 

nil.  V.  3   The   third    partition,   wherein    is    shewed   thr  - 

H04I  Parents  did   exercise   their  children   in    bodilv  liior 
five   yeares  of  age,  in   loding  their  Sonnes  with  Wa 
and  other  things  in  small  burdens,  of  small  wci;^  i 
to  carry  f>ackes  of  small    weight    to   the   Tvmnguek 
Market  place.     And   they   exercised   their   EXii^rpi 
that  age,  in  shewing  them  how  they  should  hiD»ik  : 
Spindell  and  DistaflFe  for  to  spin.     And  their  aUovioct 
meate  was  a  whole  dke  of  Bread. 

4  The  fourth  partition,  wherein  is  pictured  ham  ' 
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^au^nts  instructed  their  children  of  six  yeares  old,  and 
sjcercised  and  occupied  them  in  bodily  service,  that  they 
?)tight  profit  their  Parents  in  some  thing,  as  in  the 
^yangues,  which  are  Market-places  that  they  might 
lather  from  the  ground,  the  cornes  of  Maiz  and  Frisoles 
aesat  were  spilt  there  by  him,  and  other  small  things  that 
[rue  buyers  and  others  had  left  and  spilt  there.  And  this 
i:/as  the  Boies  worke.     But  the  Girles  were  put  to  spinne 
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O  The  Father  of  the  Boyes.  P  Two  Boyes  of  hve  yeares 
of  a^.  Q  A  Cake.  R  A  Cake.  S  The  Mother  of  the 
Girle  holding  the  Spindle  and  Rocke.  T  A  Cake.  V  A 
Girle  of  Bye  yeares  old.  W  The  Father  of  the  two  Boyes. 
Two  Boyes  of  six  yeares  old.  X  A  Cake  and  a  halfe. 
Y  The  mother  of  the  Girle.  Z  A  Cake  and  a  halfe.  A 
Girle  of  six  yeares  old  spinning  Cotten  wooll. 

and  to  doe  other  profitable  services,  because  in  time  to 
come,  by  meanes  of  the  said  services  and  occupations, 
they  should  not  spend  their  time  idelly,  and  should 
avoide  evill  vices  that  are  wont  to  grow  through  idle- 
nesse.  And  the  allowance  of  meate  that  they  gave  to 
their  children  was  a  Gdce  and  a  halfe  of  Bread. 

A  Declaration  of  the  figure  following,  wherein  is  shewed, 
at  what  age  and  in  what  things  tne  naturall  people  of 
Mexico  did  instruct  their  children,  and  in  what  manner 
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they  corrected  them,  that  they  should  avoidc  iQ  idoi 
and  alwayes  should  be  exercised  in  tome  profitafak  tt 
as  successively  is  pictured  in  foure  partitiofit. 

I  The  first  partition,  wherein  is  pictured  ht^ 
Parents  use  their  children  of  seven  ycares  oid  3 
the  men  children  they  applyed  them  in  gi^iaf  < 
their  fishing  Nets.  And  the  Mothers  did  eaeroe 
Daughters  in  spinning  and  in  giving  them  good  zx 
that  they  should  alwayes  apply  and  occupte  tha  ts 
doing  some  thing  for  to  avoide  idlenesse.     And  the  1 

ocfeooo 


A    The   Father  of  the  Boyes.     B    These   scrca  ipoft  : 
blew  signifie  seven  yeares.     C  F    A  Cake  and  a  haUe.    D 
Boy  of  seven  yeares  old,  whose  Father  shewecli  him  &o*  : 

should    fish  with    the    net    he    hath    in    his    hand.      F    T"; 
mother  of  the  children.      G    A   Girle  of  se^cn   rca/o  :»- 

whose  mother  is  teaching  her  to  spinne. 

ance  of  meate  that  they  gave  to  their  chilvlrrn  a:  t 
meale  was  a  Cake  and  a  halfe  of  Bread. 
[HI.  V.  2  The   second    j:>artition :    Wherein    is    picturri 

"°5vl  the  Parents  did  chasten  their  children  of  the  ip 
eight  yeeres,  in  laying  before  them  with  letfcn 
feares  the  thornes  of  Maguez,  that  in  being  oedl 
and  disobedient  to  their  Parents  they  should  bee  daf 
with  the  said  thornes,  and  so  for  very  fcarc  thrr  1 
as  by  the  pictures  of  this  partition  is  signified. 
their  allowance  for  a  meale,  which  they  gave  tbea 
measure,  was  a  Cake  and  a  halfe. 

3  The    third    partition  :    Wherein     is     picture! 
the  parents   punished    their   children    of   nine  Teen 
age,    because   they   were   disobedient    and    rebdboi 
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THe  number  of  the  Towncs  pictured  next  are  eleven. 
And  the  things  which  they  tributed  to  the  Lords 
of  Mexico,  are  these  that  follow. 

First,  1600.  burthens  of  Mantels  listed  blacke  and 
white  A.  Item,  8000.  loaves  or  lumps  of  liquid  Amber 
for  perfumes,  which  they  call  Xochiococod  (B  is  8000. 


A.D. 
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C  the  lump  of  Amber)  all  which  they  tributed  every 
sixe  moneths. 

Item,  They  tributed  two  pieces  of  Armour  with  their 
Shields,  garnished  with  rich  feathers,  of  the  fashion  as 
they  are  pictured,  which  they  tributed  once  a  yeere. 

The  Townes  are  Tlatlauhquitepec,  Atenco,  Tezuitlan, 
Ayutuchco,  Yayauquitlalpa,  Xonoctla,  Teotlalpan,  Ytxte- 
pec,  Yxcoyamec,  Yaonahuac,  Caltepec. 

THe  number  of  the  Townes  pictured  and  entituled  [HI.  v. 
in  the  next  side  are  seven  Townes.     And  the  things  * 

which  they  tributed  to  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  are  these 
which  follow. 

First,  400.  burdens  of  Mantels  like  nets  of  black 
and  white,  B.  Item,  400.  burdens  of  rich  Mantels 
wrought  red  and  white.  Lords  apparell  A.  Item,  400. 
burdens  of  Maxdactle,  which  served  for  small  doathes. 
Item,  400.   burdens   of  great  white   Mantels  of  foure 
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And  they  pricked  ondy  the  wrists  and  hudi  ? 
Girles  with  the  said  thornes,  ts  in  the  stid  (wtaa 
pictured.  And  their  allowance  every  mesle  wm  1  ^ 
and  a  halfe  of  bread. 

4  The  fourth  partition:  Wherein  is  pictorei 
the  Parents  chastised  their  children  of  ten  itea 
age,  that  is,  being  rebellious  they  did  chsstbe  ■ 
in  beating  them  with  a  cudgell,  and  threttoiof ' 
otherwise  as  in  the  fourth  partition  is  pictured. 
the  allowance  which  they  had  given  tiiem  at  a  : 
was  a  GJce  and  a  halfe. 

I  A  Declaration  of  the  first  partition  of  the  pi 
x\ following.  The  Boy  or  Gtrle  of  devcs  t 
old,  which  would  not  bee  reformed  with  words 
stripes,  their  parents  did  chastise,  giving  them  s£ 
Nose  the  smoke  of  Axi,  which  was  a  giievous  a&: : 
torment,  to  the  intent  they  should  be  rdbmie: 
not  be  vicious  persons  and  vanbonds,  but  should  cz 
and  spend  their  time  in  profitable  things.  And  r 
children  of  that  age  they  gave  bread,  which  «t  a 
by  measure,  only  a  cake  &  a  halfe  at  a  meale,  be 
they  should  not  be  gluttons, 
m-  ^-  2  In  the  second  partition  ;   The  Boy  or  Giric  cr 

"^•J  age  of  twelve  yecres,  which  would  not  receive  ija 
counsell  nor  correction  at  their  Fathers  hands; 
Father  tooke  that  Boy  and  tyed  him  hand  aai 
naked,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground  in  i « 
wet  place,  where  he  lay  so  a  whole  dav«  becua 
should  be  chastised  and  feared  thereby.  And  riie  < 
of  that  age,  her  Mother  made  her  scrvc^  so  A 
the  night  before  it  were  day  shee  should  sweepe  £ 
house  and  the  street,  and  that  alwayes  shee  m^ 
occupied  in  bodily  service.  And  so  likewise  their  fi 
gave  them  meat  by  measure  a  Gdce  and  a  haUt  < 
meale. 

3  In  the  third  partition,  the  Boy  or  Girle  of  ttir 
yeeres   old,   their    Fathers  employed    in    bringiM 

4»4 


\l     *•    #0000    * 


A  The  lather  of  the  two  youths.  B  a  yoath  of  fifteene 
yeeres  old  commined  to  an  high  Alfiiqai  or  Priest.  C  Tla- 
macazqoi,  which  is  an  high  Priest.  D  a  Temple  or  Mezqnita, 
which  they  called  Calmecac.  E  a  yoath  of  fifteene  yeeres, 
whose  £ither  potteth  him  to  a  Master  to  be  uaght. 
F  Tacheaah,  a  Master.  G  a  house  where  yoaths  are  taught 
and  brought  up  in.  H  I^fteene  yeeres.  I  An  old  nun. 
K  The  harth.  Copale.  L  The  woman.  M  The  nun. 
N  An  old  woman.  *The  perfume.  O  The  Mat.  P  The 
meat.  Q  The  meat.  R  An  old  man.  S  A  Canter  or  pot 
of  pulque.  T  The  Cop.  V  An  old  woman.  W  The 
Bride.  X  These  goe  lighting  the  Bride,  whom  they  goe  to 
leave  at  the  Bridegroomes  house  in  the  beginning  of  the  night. 
Y  Amanteza  which  carrieth  the  Bride  on  her  backe. 
Z  These  goe  lighting  of  the  Bride  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nighL  I  a  torch  of  Pinetree.  2  a  torch.  3  twches  of 
Pinecice.     4  tofchcs  of  Pinetree. 
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from   the   Mountaine,  and  with    a  Canoa-boa:  ^ 
boughs  and   other   herbs   for   the  Krvke  of  rr 
And  the  Girles  should  grinde  and  make  Cakoi:. 
meates  for  their  Parents.     And  thcjr  gave  thcr  .-- 
meat  by  measure,  two  Cakes  every  mcak. 

4  In  the  fourth  partition ;  The  Boy  or  > 
fourteene  yeeres  old,  their  Parents  did  impioT  ::  n 
in  Lakes  and  Rivers  with  his  Canoa.  And  r^  i 
was  set  to  weave  yarne  of  whatsoever  sort  tor  ct 
And  they  gave  them  to  eate  two  Cakes  by 


[III.  V.  I  nr^Hat  which  is  pictured  in  the  first  paytsc 

>'07]  X  signifie  that  the  Father  having  rwc  ^ 
young  men,  of  yeeres  able  to  serve,  brotgr 
to  the  two  houses  that  are  pictured,  dtbr 
Masters  house  that  did  teach  and  insmxt  rxt 
or  else  to  the  Temple,  according  as  the  foc3 
inclined,  and  so  committed  them  either  Co  :x 
Priests,  or  else  to  the  Master  of  Boycs  to  3 
they  might  be  taught;  the  youths  being  fiAcot 
of  age* 

2  In    the    second    partition    is   pictured,  cbt 
and   law   they  had    and    kept    in     their   Mirrir 
they  made  lawfully.     The  celebration   thereof  «& 
an  Amantesa  (which   is  a  Broker)  carried  the  h- 
her  backe    at   the    beginning   of    the    night,  & 
went  with  them  fourc  women   with    Torches  f 
tree  rosined  burning,  wherewith  they  lighted  x" 
being  come  to  the  Bridegroomes   house,  the  Psr^ 
the  Bridegroomc  came  out  to  the   Court  of  3t 
to    receive    her,  and    they  carried    her    into  i  3 
some    place    where    the    Bridegroomc    tamed  r 
And    the    betrothed    folkes    were    set    on  x  .Vf 
their  seates  neerc  a  pan  of  fire,  and   thev  trs:  3 
to  the  other  with  a  corner  of  their  apporefi,  •» 
a  perfume  of  Copale  to  their  gods^   and   twc  * 
and  two  old  women  were  present   as   witneflD 
the  married   folke  dined,  and  afterwards  the  « 
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A  The  father  of  the  two  youths.  B  a  youth  of  fifteene 
yeeres  old  committed  to  an  high  Al£iqai  or  Priest.  C  Tla- 
macazqoi,  which  is  an  high  Priest.  D  a  Temple  or  Mezqnita, 
which  they  called  Calmecac.  E  a  youth  of  fifteene  yeeres, 
whose  father  patteth  him  to  a  Master  to  be  uught. 
F  Tacheauh,  a  Master.  G  a  house  where  youths  are  taught 
and  brought  up  in.  H  Fifteene  yeeres.  I  An  old  man. 
K  The  harth.  Copale.  L  The  woman.  M  The  man. 
N  An  old  woman.  *The  perfume.  O  The  Mat.  P  The 
meat.  Q  The  meat.  R  An  old  nun.  S  A  Cauter  or  pot 
of  pulque,  T  The  Cuo.  V  An  old  woman.  W  The 
Bride.  X  These  goe  lighting  the  Bride,  whom  they  goe  to 
leave  at  the  Bridegroomes  house  in  the  beginning  of  the  night. 
Y  Amanteza  which  carrieth  the  Bride  on  her  backe. 
Z  These  goe  lighting  of  the  Bride  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nighL  1  a  torch  of  Pinetree.  2  a  torch.  3  torches  of 
Pinecice.     4  tofchcs  of  Pinetree. 
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And  when  dinner  was  done,  the  old  men  and 
separated  the  married  fblke  by  themselves,  ffiring  tbcs  |« 
counsell  how  they  should  behave  themselves  ud  fcr.  ■ 
how  they  should  maintayne  the  charge  and  calling  or  aJ 
taken  upon  them,  that  they  might  live  with  q 


[!"•  V.  I  '\irHen    they    entred    to    bee    Priests,    the  ad 

1 108.]       yy    Prig3t5    occupied    them     straightway  m  : 
services  for  their  Temples,  that  afterwards   tber  i 


A  TlamacazquCf  A  novice  Priest  that  ii  charged  to  twttr  ^ 
novice  Priest  that  commech  from  the  wood  laden  i%ith  fec«f^  » 
dresse  the  Temple.  C  A  novice  Priest  laden  with  thomo  ctf  M41 
for  to  draw  bloud  with  all  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  deriU.     D  A  ai" 
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Eand  others  were  observers  of  time  by  the  Starres  of 
the  Element,  and  others  in  other  things  of  their 
Temples. 

2  In  the  second  partition  is  declared  the  punishment 
they  did  use  to  the  young  men,  according  as  the  Pictures 
<loe  represent.  The  which  was  executed  according  to  the 
X^wes  and  Statutes  of  the  Lords  of  Mexico. 

4  The  punishment  that  the  Beadles  Telpuchdatos  did 
\ise  to  the  vicious  young  men,  which  went  about  like 
Vagabonds  according  to  their  Lawes,  and  the  rest  pictured 
and  declared  in  the  same  partition. 


1  'T^Hc  chiefe  Priests  did  exercise  warlike  affaires,  &  [III.  v. 

X   according   as  they  proved  in   valiant  acts,  and  as  im] 

the  number  of  the  Captives  were  that  they  tooke,  so  the 
Lords  of  Mexico  gave  them  tides  of  honour,  and  Blasons 
of  Armes  with  devices  of  their  valiantncsse,  as  is  shewed 
by  the  Pictures,  and  by  the  Armor  they  have  on.     In 


tignifie  the  night.  E  This  Picture  with  eyes  doth  signifie  the 
night.  F  A  chiefe  Priest  which  is  looking  on  the  surres  of  the 
Element  by  night,  to  see  what  houre  it  is  in  the  night,  which 
is  his  charge  and  office.  G  A  young  man  that  goeth  to  warre, 
laden  with  stuffe  and  instruments  of  Armour.  H  Telpnchtlato.  I 
The  youth.  K  The  woman.  L  Tclpuchtlato.  The  two  Tel- 
pnchtlato, do  signifie  Beadles  to  rule  youths,  that  when  any  youth 
did  £dl  in  love  with  any  woman,  they  chastised  the  young  num, 
throwing  burning  fire  brands  at  him,  and  parted  their  love.  M  A 
chiefe  Priest  whose  office  is  to  sweepe  the  Temples,  or  command 
them  to  be  swept.  N  A  chiefe  Pnest.  O  The  novice  Pnest.  P 
The  woman.  Q  A  chiefe  Priest.  The  declaration  of  the  pictures 
of  these  two  chiefe  Priesu  is  that  if  the  novice  Priest  was  negligent 
or  had  accesie  to  any  woman,  or  fell  in  love,  the  chiefe  Priests  did 
chastise  him,  thrusting  thomes  of  Pine  tree  made  like  pricb  in  all 
his  body.  R  Telpuchtbto,  a  Beadle.  S  The  young  man.  T 
Teachcauh,  the  Beadle.  By  these  Pictures  is  decUred  that  if  a 
▼onng  man  went  about  like  a  Vagabond,  the  two  Beadles  did  correct 
llim  in  powling  and  sindging  hu  head  with  fire.  V  A  young  man 
that  is  occupi«i  in  canying  stoBet  with  his  Canoa  to  repaire  the 
Temple.    X  The  Temple. 
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[III.  V.  I  T  TErc  is  declared  how  the  chtefe 

1 109.]  fXl  and  occupic  them  selves  in  the  wS{ 
whereof  some  occupied  themselves  tit  going  to  ti 
tayncs^  to  offer  sacrifice  to  their  Gods,  othen  m 


A  L-hicft  Priot  which   gocch    in  th«   nt^ht    with    hu  ftn  1^ 
to  a   Mounuin?  to  doe   penance.     And  b<T  cziriecb    in    ^  h^ 
pune  o£  C4p;tl)%  which   i«   Pcrfatnc   to   otfef  Sacri&cr    to    ckt  Kh^ 
And    Jit    hu   b^cke    Poyjon    in    «    veitcll   lor  the    utne    Stfcrfc^* 
he  crairieth   hit    t>OQghet  to   bciec  the   place  of   S«cri&c^      Aai  ^ 
after  Kim  a  novice  Priot,  which  cairietb  oth«r  thiAft  (^^  tW  ^s 
B    A    novice    PricsL      C    A   chicfr    PncsL,  whidi    tt    pUri^   •» 
Teponutly.   which    i*    an    Initrumeni  of  Moucic^    u!id    W  ^ve 
him>clfc    thereoD    iti    the   nighL     D   Thii    Fictvn    witii   tarn  • 
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and  others  were   observers  of  time   by  the   Starres   of 
the    Element,    and    others    in    other    things    of    their 
Temples. 

2  In  the  second  partition  is  declared  the  punishment 
they  did  use  to  the  young  men,  according  as  the  Pictures 
doe  represent.  The  which  was  executed  according  to  the 
Lawes  and  Statutes  of  the  Lords  of  Mexico. 

4  The  punishment  that  the  Beadles  Telpuchtlatos  did 
use  to  the  vicious  young  men,  which  went  about  like 
Vagabonds  according  to  their  Lawes,  and  the  rest  pictured 
and  declared  in  the  same  partition. 


■T 


He  chiefe  Priests  did  exercise  warlike  affaires,  &  [HI.  v. 


according  as  they  proved  in  valiant  acts,  and  as 
the  number  of  the  Captives  were  that  they  tooke,  so  the 
Lords  of  Mexico  gave  them  titles  of  honour,  and  Blasons 
of  Armes  with  devices  of  their  valiantnesse,  as  is  shewed 
by  the  Pictures,  and  by  the  Armor  they  have  on.     In 


nil. 


signifie  the  night.  £  This  Picture  with  eyes  doth  signifie  the 
night.  F  A  chiefe  Priest  which  is  looking  on  the  starres  of  the 
Element  by  night,  to  see  what  hoare  it  is  in  the  night,  which 
is  his  charge  and  office.  G  A  young  man  that  goeth  to  warre, 
laden  with  stufFe  and  instruments  of  Armour.  H  Telpnchtlato.  I 
The  youth.  K  The  woman.  L  Telpuchtlato.  The  two  Tel- 
pnchtlato, do  signifie  Beadles  to  rule  youths,  that  when  any  youth 
did  £dl  in  love  with  any  woman,  they  chastised  the  young  man, 
throwing  burning  fire  brands  at  him,  and  parted  their  love.  M  A 
chiefe  Priest  whose  office  is  to  sweepe  the  Temples,  or  command 
them  to  be  swept.  N  A  chiefe  Priest.  O  The  novice  Priest.  P 
The  woman.  Q  A  chiefe  Priest.  The  declaration  of  the  pictures 
of  these  two  chiefe  Priests  is  that  if  the  novice  Priest  was  negligent 
or  had  accesse  to  any  woman,  or  fell  in  love,  the  chiefe  Priests  did 
chastise  him,  thrusting  thomes  of  Pine  tree  made  like  pricb  in  all 
his  body.  R  Telpuchtlato,  a  Beadle.  S  The  young  man.  T 
Teachcauh,  the  Beadle.  By  these  Pictures  is  declared  that  if  a 
young  man  went  about  like  a  Vagabond,  the  two  Beadles  did  correct 
him  in  powling  and  sindging  his  head  with  fire.  V  A  young  man 
that  is  occupied  in  carrying  stones  with  his  Canoa  to  repaire  the 
Temple.     X  The  Temple. 
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Thii    Pictjrc   cxprcucth    lKc    Priciu  em  ploy  men  ci.       A    A 
Pnesc    occupied    in    carrying   of  itonei   in   hit  Cinoa,    fiy  tW 
tion  of  the  Tcmpk,     B  The  Temple  allod  AyiuJuatj^     C  A 
Priest  that  goeth  to  the  wane  vrith  a  chiefc  Priest  cirrjioa  kp^4 
D  A  chicfe   Priest  thic  goeth   to  wan^  for  xo  ct^tb^^K  tmi  w^ 
the  Wirriotir^  and  10  doc  oih«i  Cercmonkcs  in  the   Wxitri. 

Their  Armcs,  ivhich  itgnet  of  Artnes  wtrt  tatde  of 
from  degree  to  degree,  according  41  the  wonhit3«^   of  ^^  ^ 
waiTc  was  knowne,  and  the  number  of  the  CaptiTva  xhmt  t^  W 
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the  third  partition  arc  the  titles  of  honour,  which  they 
obtayncd  by  the  exercise  of  war,  whereby  they  came  to 
a  higher  degree,  the  Lord  of  Mexico  making  them 
Captains  and  Generals  of  the  Souldiers.  And  those  of 
the  one  side  served  for  Messingers  and  Executioners 
of  that  which  the  Lords  of  Mexico  determined  and 
commanded,  aswel  in  things  touching  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mexico,  as  also  in  other  townes  of  their 
dominions. 


As  is  shewed  sufficiently  in  the  Pictures  with  their  signes  and  Armes, 
and  £ishions  of  attire,  and  the  degrees  whereby  they  came  to  be 
valiant  men  in  Warres.     The  first  degree. 

£  TecutlyaSy  Consuble  and  Justice  of  the  Lords  of  Mexico.  F  An 
Officer  that  followeth  the  Tecutly,  as  his  Sergeant.  G  A  Temple 
called  Sihnateocaly.  H  The  high  way  or  street  with  a  bridge  of  wood. 
I  A  young  man,  who  if  hee  tooke  any  Prisoner  in  the  Warres,  they 
gave  him  for  reward  a  Mantle  of  the  £ishion,  of  this  quadrant  with 
his  followers,  in  a  token  of  his  valiantnessc.  K  The  above  said  Teetli, 
in  these  Pictures  signifie,  that  he  is  occupied  in  repayring  the  streets 
and  bridges  that  goe  to  the  Temple.  L  A  Captive.  M  This  valiant 
man  all  in  red,  because  hee  tooke  two  enemies,  they  rewarded  him  with 
the  £ishion  of  Armour  he  hath  on,  and  more  (N)  the  square  Mantle 
of  Orange-uwnie  with  a  red  twist,  in  token  of  hb  valiantnesse.  O  A 
Captive.  P  This  valiant  Champion  with  a  reward  of  the  device  he 
hath  on,  and  this  (Q)  Mantle  of  rich  worke,  for  a  token  that  he  tooke 
three  enemies  in  the  Warres.  R  A  Prisoner.  S  The  valiant  Champion 
with  the  device  hee  hath  on,  and  the  square  Mantle.  T  Of  two 
colours  (blacke  and  Orange -tawnie)  with  a  list,  in  token  that  hee  had 
taken  foure  enemies  in  the  Wars.  V  A  Captive.  W  This  valiant  man 
with  the  device  of  Armour  that  he  hath  and  his  second  name  Etonti, 
for  his  valiantnesse,  and  because  he  tooke  ^vt  or  sixe  enemies  in  the 
Wars,  the  which  valiant  man  is  hee  that  is  above  contayned,  who  had 
his  beginning  of  one  enemy  he  tooke  in  the  Wars,  and  so  from  degree 
to  degree,  he  hath  come  to  this  degree.  X  A  Captive.  Y  This  valiant 
man  called  Quagchil,  with  the  device  of  Armour  that  he  hath  on, 
shewing  that  hee  had  taken  five  at  the  Wars  of  Guexo,  besides  that 
in  other  Wars  he  tooke  many  of  his  enemies.  Z  A  Captive.  &  And 
this  valiant  man  named  Tlacatecatl,  with  the  fashion  of  the  apparell 
he  hath  on,  and  his  tassell  and  device  of  rich  feathers,  do  shew 
that  he  had  done  all  the  valiant  acts  afore  pictured  and  declared, 
and  is  knowne  to  have  more  title  of  valiantnesse  of  person  then  are 
pictured. 
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A    A  Priest  thitt  c^ptivoi  one  enevnie  m  ihc  wurcL     B  Tb  ^ 
Prieit  afoKMiKi,  bcirjoic  he  took^  two  rncmiei  in  iht  wxrrcx  kt  •  > 
warded  wiih  the  device  of  Armoiir  he  h^xh  on.     C  The 
bcc4uie  through  hw  vaJiantTiei^  he  tcjote  Uux«  enemies  be  n 
with  the  device  of  Armour  he  hith  on.     P  P  P  Cftptiv«k      D  Tb 
Priest  ^btoveuid,  becio^  he  tookc   foure  enemto  m    th<  «fsn^ 
token  c]f  hli  vviliAntnesse,  he  is  rewirdcd  with    tKe    drvi^^  <^  Ji 
he  haih  on,  bUckc  an3   white.     E  The  same  Pnest   because  fe  ^^ 
^vc  ot"  his  enemies  in  warrcs,  for  a  token  of  hit  valiAn:nci>e.  t:     " 
warded  with  the  device  of  Armour  he  hath  on,  all  red.      F  Tk  ^ 
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THe  Casique  (that  is,  a  Lord  of  a  Townc)  because  [III.  v. 
hee  rebelled  against  the  Lordship  of  Mexico  by  the  "'*• 

Executioners  afore  contayned,  had  a  rope  cast  about  his 
necke  wherewith  for  his  rebellion,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  Lords  of  Mexico  to  die,  and  his  wife  and  children 
to  be  taken  and  brought  prisoners  to  the  Court  of 
Mexico.  And  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  condemnation 
the  officers  are  executing  the  penalties  wherein  he  was 
condemned,  as  is  signified  by  the  pictures. 

2  He  together  with  his  servants  and  towne  are  con- 
demned to  be  destroyed.  And  so  the  Executioners,  by 
the  commandement  of  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  are  giving 
him  to  understand  of  the  said  condemnation,  in  token 
whereof  they  marke  him  with  the  signes  that  they  set 
on  his  head,  and  the  Target  that  they  present  him  with, 
because  he  should  not  be  ignorant  of  his  destruction. 
And  the  pictures  of  men  with  mortall  wounds,  doe  signifie 
that  they  were  Merchants  and  Occupiers  of  Mexico, 
which  came  with  things  to  the  Countrie  and  Towne  of 
the  said  Casique ;  and  the  servants  of  the  Casique  assaulted 
them  on  the  high-way,  killing  them  and  taking  away  the 
merchandise  they  carried,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Towne. 

3  In  the  third  partition :  The  foure  Officers  or 
Ambassadors  of  the  Lords  of  Mexico,  doe  signifie  that 
they  have  warned  the  said  Casique  contayned  in  the 
second  partition  before  this,  as  is  abovesaid,  at  the  return- 
ing of  the  Executioners  towards  Mexico,  there  came  out 


Priest  for  that  he  tooke  sixe  enemies  in  the  warres,  for  a  token  of  his 
force  and  valour,  the  Lord  of  Mexico  rewarded  him  with  the  device  of 
Armour  he  hath  on.  His  person  yellow,  feathers  greene,  urget  red, 
greene,  yellow.  G  Quauhnochtli,  an  Officer  which  put  Mandats  in 
execution.  H  Tlilancalqui,  another  kind.  I  Atenpanecatl,  a  third 
sort.  K  Ezguagacatl,  a  fourth  sort.  These  foure  in  this  rowe  did  serve 
for  Messingers  and  Executioners  of  that  which  the  Lords  of  Mexico 
determined  and  did  command.  L  Tlacochcalcatl.  M  Tezcacoacatl. 
N  Tycocyahuacatl.  O  Tequiltecatl.  These  foure  on  this  rowe  arc 
valiant  men  in  warre,  and  Capuines  of  the  Armies  of  the  Mexicans  and 
persons  which  executed  the  charge  of  Generals  over  the  Mexicans  Armies. 
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A  Tequihna.  B  Tcquihna.  C  Tianguas  a  Mar^jct  r^.-  ' 
Teauihna.  E  E  houses.  F  Tcquihna.  Ci  a  Tcm^'-Ic.  *  H  Trj.rt 
I  Tcquihna.  K  Tcquihna.  L  Tcijuihnt.  ^THt*  par:  :■>-  i  ^- 
is  the  townc  of  the  Casique  aforccontayncJ.  M  N  1>  these  :vr?  f 
servant^  of  the  Casique.  P  Mexicans.  Q  a  Tarjfc:  i-c  IV 
R  Capiaine  Tlacatccatl.  S  Captaine  'HacvKhcalva:  .  T  v."ir:»« 
Huitznahuatl.     V  Captaine  Ticocvahuacatl. 
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AAAAA  The  Telpuchtlj  or  jong  men  which  ire  officen  or 
eMcngers.  B  Two  mantels.  C  a  handful  of  perfames.  D  Tamales 
bread.  E  a  copper  hatchet.  F  a  boyled  hen.  G  Xicara  with 
icao  to  drinke.  H  Telpnchtly  maried.  I  The  wife  of  the  maried 
elpochtly.  K  The  Lord  of  Meiico.  L  Teqaihna.  N  Teqaihna. 
O  O  Tectly.  P  Tectly  Mixcoatlaylodac  a  Justice  like  an  Alcalde. 
Ezguagacatl  Alcalde.  R  Acatlyacaptnecatl  Alcalde.  S  Tequix- 
linahoacatl  Alcalde.  T  These  sixe  pictures  three  of  men  and  three 
*  women,  are  [headers  and  suiton  which  atke  Justice  of  the  Alcaldet. 
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PURCHAS   HIS  PILGRIMES 


A  Tequihna.  B  Tequihna.  C  Tianguas,  a  Marquet  place.  D 
Tequihna.  E  E  houses.  F  Tequihna.  G  a  Temple.  H  Tequilma. 
I  Tequihna.  K  Tequihna.  L  Tequihna.  *  This  partition  (al  bloc) 
is  the  towne  of  the  Casique  aforecontayned.  M  N  O  these  three  are 
servants  of  the  Casique.  P  Mexicans.  Q  a  Target  and  Darts. 
R  Captaine  Tlacatecatl.  S  Captaine  Tlacochcalcatl.  T  Captaine 
Huitznahuatl.     V  Captaine  Ticocyahuacatl. 
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AJ). 

c.  1525. 


^  The  l^hrone  and  Majeitie  of  Mote9ii]iu  where  he  tite  on  Court- 
es,  and  on  jadgement.  B  Mote9iiiDa.  C  a  house  where  the  Lords 
Fenaynca,  Chienaohda,  and  Coihoacan,  were  lodged  that  were  firiends 

confederates  of  Mote9ama.  D  a  hoose  where  the  chiefe  Lords  of 
ecQcoyucuba  were  lodged  that  were  Mote9ama  his  firiends.  E  F  G 
e  Court  of  the  royall  houses  of  Mote9uina.      H  K  These  lines  that 

upward  are  the  steps  to  the  Courts  of  the  rojall  houses  of  Mote9nina. 
The  counsel!  chamber  of  warre.  K  The  counsell  chamber  of  Mote- 
la.  L  These  foure  are  as  Auditors  of  the  connsdl  of  Motecnma^ 
e  men.  M  Pleaden  and  Sutors  that  in  the  degree  and  appellation 
n  the  Alcaldes,  doe  present  themselves  and  appeaie  before  the 
iiton  of  the  counsell  of  Motepunuu 
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d^ees  of  appellation  thejr  appealed   from  the  Acu 
betore  the  Counsell.     And  if  it  were  m  matter  of  1 
ance  they  appealed  from  the  Counsell  Chamber 
Mote^uma   the   King   himaelfe,    where    the  mtfs 
concluded. 

In  the  Chamber,  that  is  intituled.  The  Couosd  Ca 
ber  of  warre,  were  provided  Captunes  and  ArmioKr: 
warres,  as  was  appointed  by  Mote^ uma. 


IIIC 


THe  father  and  the  sonne  that  sit  _ 
face  to  face,  signifie  that  the  father^giveth  fab  fic 
good  counsell,  that  he  be  not  vicious,  laying  ~ 
for  example,  that  those  which  come  to  vertue  come  fi 
wards  in  credit  with  the  Lords  and  Casiqucs;  io  ctesi 
[^''-  ^: .  ^ ,  give  them  honest  offices,  and  doc  use  them  to  he  s 
'J  Messengers,  and  they  doe  admit  Musicians  and  Smfi 
unto  their  feasts  and  weddings  for  the  credit  they  he 

2  The  pictured  in  the  house,  where  they  waem^ 
talke  and  provide  for  publike  aflaires,  and  the  Stem 
that  sitteth  therrin,  doth  signifie  that  there  art  h0i 
him  weeping,  because  it  hath  happened  unto  si 
to  be  occupied  in  bodily  labour,  that  the  Cxm  t 
Guacales  doe  represent.  And  the  Steward  is  giv-jr^  rs 
good  counsell,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  idlcncsse.  s  - 
cause  that  they  come  to  be  Thccves  and  players  r  " 
Ball,  and  players  at  Patol,  after  the  manner  of'r>:iX  t^ 
which  Games  doe  spring  theft  for  to  satislic  and  tx 
such  vices. 

3  The  Carpenter,  Lapidarie,  Painter,  Gold-sm:ti.  i 
garnisher  of  feathers,  signifie  that  those  Artinccn  a 
their  sonnes  their  occupation  from  their  childhooc  - 
when  they  are  men  they  might  follow  their  Trxic  1 
spend  their  time  in  things  of  vertue,  giving  them  cocs 
that  of  idlenesse  commeth  evill  vices,  and  so  cvill  toefi 
t.ilc-bcaring,  drunkennesse,  and  thecveric,  and  manr  oc 
evill  vices. 
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A  a  Messenger.  BCD  The  father  coonselleth  his  sonne  to  apply 
imieire  to  all  vertue.  E  One  having  a  ghest,  entenayneth  a  Musician. 
^  G  I  a  house  where  they  meet  for  publike  aflaires.  H  The  Petla- 
ftlcatl.  KM  Coa  and  Goacal.  L  N  Yoathet.  O  a  vagabond.  P  a 
layer  at  the  ball.  Q  a  Thiefe.  R  a  player  at  Patol  or  Dice  after 
betr  manner.  S  a  Carpenter.  T  The  Carpenters  tonne.  V  a 
^apidjuie.  W  The  Lapidaries  sonne.  X  a  Painter.  Y  The  Painten 
ynnt,  Z  a  Gold-smith.  &  The  Gold-smiths  sonne.  A  a  An 
11  tongued  man  and  tale>bearer.  Bb  An  artificer  that  gamisheth 
fith  feathers.  Cc  The  artificers  sonne.  Dd  a  drunkard.  Ee  a 
jnnkard  and  thiefe,  the  last  worke  like  a  halter  seemet  to  tignifie  the 
Till  ends  which  such  come  to.  The  particular  punishments  foUofW 
B   the  next  picture. 
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[III.  V. 

1 1 17.] 


I   PURCHAS  HIS  pitx;rtmes 


<jy.      D  AIM 
of  the   L99 


A  Th«ie  rwo  Pkturci  iignifie  tlut  ihc  ftMing 
drunkc  with  Wine,  dyed  for  ttut  iccordinf  to  the  Lii«. 
man  that  wi»  dronke.  C  A  young  vtnonun  if  thee 
Wine  WIS  killed  hecrc  according  to  the  L<we»  of  McSjcd. 
they  stoned  him  to  death  according  to  the  Lawc«  of 
Mexico.  E  These  two  Pictures  laved  and  covered  with  cIoOssl  * 
shew  that  if  any  man  had  carnall  dealing  with  a  ir.Amed  wobjs.  t 
stoned  them  both  to  death,  according  to  the  Lawei  of  the  Lv? 
Mexico.  F  An  old  man  of  threescore  and  tenne  Tccrcs  hau  "=*■ 
to  drinke  Wine  and  to  bee  drunke  aswell  publikeiy  as  tccrcc.T  ».-- 
he  is  $0  old,  and  hath  Sonnes  and  Nephewci,  at  which  reero  •  = 
and  drunkennesse  was  not  forbidden  them.  G  An  old  wcieux  *' 
to  the  old  man  above  pictured,  had  priviledge  to  bee  drs&ir  •  •= 
as  her  Husband,  because  shce  had  children,  and  children!  chJiits.*- 
to  all  those  of  the  like  age,  drunkennesse  was  not   ferbtdics  di« 


HERNANDO  CORTES  a.d. 
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Hit 


^  Chap.  VIII.  f^^-^; 

Conquest  of  Mexico  and  New  Spaine  by 
-  Hernando  Cortes. 

^^S^^^^^SErnando*  Cortes  was  borne  at  Medellin  in  ^GcmarsAi 
^"HM  /ftTlfSM  wH  Andulozia,  a  Province  of  Spaine,  Anno  f^irj parti 
1485.     When   he  was   nineteene  yeeres  ^^^^^^^ 
old,   he  sayled    to    the    Iland    of   Saint  in^g^  trau, 
Domingo,  where  Ovando  the  Governour  Uudinto 
kindly   entcrtayned    him.     He    went  to  EngRskhy 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  in  the  yeere  151 1.  ^*  ^'^•^• 
Gierke  to  the  Treasurer,  under  the  conduct  of  James 
I^Velasques,  who  gave  unto  him  the  Indians  of  Manicorao, 
^<«rhere  hee  was  the  first  that  brought  up  Kine,  Sheepe 
^  ^uid  Mares,  and  had  heards  and  nockes  of  them :  and 
^^RTith  his  Indians  he  gathered  great  quantitie  of  Gold,  so 
I  chat  in  short  time  he  was  able  to  put  in  two  thousand 
K  Castlins  for  his  stocke,  with  Andres  de  Duero,  a  Mer- 
J  chmnt.     At  this    time    Christopher    Morante    had   sent 
^  (Anno  15 1 7.)  Francis  Hernandes  dc  Cordova,  who  first 
^    discovert  Xucatan,  whence  he  brought  nothing  (except 
,  the   relation   of  the   Country)   but   stripes:    whereupon  ^Qf^L^. 

James  Velasques  in   the  yeere   151 8.  sent  his  Kinsman  v^w^Re^ 
*  John  de  Grijalva,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards**  in  foure  p.  M^ntyn 
"*  ships:  he  traded  in  the  River  of  Tavasco,  and  for  trifles  fi»rtk 
^    returned  much  Gold,  and   curious  workes  of  feathers,  ^^'  ^ 
Idols  of  Gold,  a  whole  hamesse  or  furniture  for  an  armed  ,   \i\f^ 
man  of   Gold   thin   beaten.   Eagles,   Lions,   and    other  wUckfoiim 
pourtratures   found   in   Gold,   &c.     But    while   Grijalva  <»^ 
deferred  his  retume,  Velasques  agreed   with   Cortes  to  p^*^' 
bee  his  partner  in  the  Discovery,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  ^^  ^  'q^ 
and  procured  licence  from  the  Govemours  in  Domingo,  m  0^4.  m 
and  prepared  for  the  Voyage.  C9nesku 

\         Velasques  afterward  used  all  meanes  to  breake  off,  in  '^'^  ^^ 
'\     90  much  that  Cortes  was  forced  to  engage  all  his  owne  X'^Iii^ 
.':    stocke,  and  credit,  with  his  friends  in  the  Expedition,  and  ^r/.  Rtmm. 
^    with  five  hundred  and  fiftie  Spaniards  in  eleven  ships,  ^1/.  j. 
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set  saile  the  tenth  of  Februaiy   1 5 1 9.  and  imrt: :  1 
Hand  of  Acusamil.     The  Inhabitants  at  first  fkt  x 
the  kind  entertainment  of  some   that  were  take  s 
returned,    and    received    him    and    his    with    £  c 
offices. 

They  told  him  of  certayne  bearded  men  in  Ytf 
whither  G>rtes  sent;  and   one   of  them,   Gcroeai 
Aguilar  came  unto  him,  who  told  him,  that  by 
at  Jamaica,   their   Carvell   being    lost,    twentic  o( 
wandred   in   the   Boat    without   sayle,  water  or 
thirteene  or  fourteene  dayes,  in  which  space  the 
of  the  current  had  cast  them  on  shoare  in  a 
called  Maija,  where,  as  they  travelled,  seven  dfcci 
^mine;    and   their  Giptaine   Valdinia   and  other  i 
were  sacrificed  to  the  Idols  bv  the  Gicike,  or  Lord  tf 
Countrey,  and  eaten  in  a  solemne  Banquet,  andk^ 
sixe  other  were  put  into  a  Coope  or  Cage,  to  bee  fl 
for  another  Sacrifice.     But  breaking  Prison,  they  en 
to  another  Cacike,  enemy  to  the  former,  where  il  I 
rest  dyed,  but  himselfe,  and  Gonzalo  Guerrer  a  Nln 
Hee  had  transformed  himseUe  into  the  Indian  cut,  bd 
his  nose  full  of  holes,  his  earcs  jagged,  his  fiice  anc  ai 
painted  ;  married  a  Wife,  and  became  a  Captaine  oc  :i 
amongst   the  Indians,  and  would  not   rctume  w.u  J 
Aguilar. 

Cortes  with  this  new  Interpreter  passed  up  the  »■ 
Tavasco,  called  of  the  former  Discoverer,  Grji 
where  the  Towne  that  stood  thereon,  refusing  to  vc: 
him,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The  Indians  hrti 
inraged,  assembled  an  Armie  of  fortic  thousan.:. 
Cortes  by  his  Horse  and  Ordnance  prevaylci. 
Itt^oM  Indians  thinking  the  Horse  and  Rider  had  beers 
simp&citie,  one  creatufc,  whose  gaping  and  swiftncssc  was  ter 
unto  them,  whereupon  they  submitted  themselves.  V 
they  heard  the  Horses  ney,  they  had  thought  the  H: 
could  speake,  and  demanded  what  they  said  :  the  Spi& 
answered,  These  Horses  are  sore  oflfcnded  with  \vx. 
fighting  with  them,  and  would  have  you  correctoi 
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Chap.  VIII.  ["i-^    ,, 

Conquest  of  Mexico  and  New  Spaine  by 
Hernando  Cortes. 

Ernando*  Cortes  was  borne  at  Medcllin  in  ^Gomarahis 
Andulozia,  a  Province  of  Spaine,  Anno  ^hirdpartof 
T485.     When   he  was   nineteene   yeeres  jJ^^V/r^'^ 
old  J    he   sayled    to    the    Hand    of    Saint  indies,  trans- 
Domingo,  where  Ovando  the  Governour  laud  into 
kindly   entertayned    him.     He    went   to  EngRshhy 
the  conquest  of  Cuba  in  the  yeere  151 1.       ^^^^f^- 
as  Clerke  to  the  Treasurer,  under  the  conduct  of  James 
Velasques,  who  gave  unto  him  the  Indians  of  Manicorao, 
where  hee  was  the  first  that  brought  up  Kine,  Sheepe 
and  Mares,  and  had  heards  and  nockes  of  them:  and 
with  his  Indians  he  gathered  great  quantitie  of  Gold,  so 
that  in  short  time  he  was  able  to  put  in  two  thousand 
Castlins  for  his  stocke,  with  Andres  de  Duero,  a  Mer- 
chant.    At   this    time    Christopher    Morante    had   sent 
(Anno  1517.)  Francis  Hernandes  de  Cordova,  who  first 
discovered  Xucatan,  whence  he  brought  nothing  (except 
the  relation   of  the   Country)   but  stripes:    whereupon  bQf^L^ 
James  Velasques  in   the  yeere   151 8.  sent  his  Kinsman  t^age.  Reade 
John  de  Grijalva,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards**  in  foure  p.  Martyrs 
ships:  he  traded  in  the"  River  of  Tavasco,  and  for  trifles  J^urtA 
returned  much  Gold,  and   curious  workes   of  feathers,  ^'^^^•'  ^^ 
Idols  of  Gold,  a  whole  harnesse  or  furniture  for  an  armed  i^^^/^ 
man   of   Gold   thin   beaten.   Eagles,   Lions,   and    other  wluck Jbiktoes 
pourtratures   found   in   Gold,   &c.     But    while   Grijalva  in  this 
deferred  his  returne,  Velasques   agreed   with   Cortes  to  p^^^' 
bee  his  partner  in  the  Discovery,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  j^^^  ^J^  q^ 
and  procured  licence  from  the  Governours  in  Domingo,  «3i  supra,  and 
and  prepared  for  the  Voyage.  Cortes  his 

Velasques  afterward  used  all  meanes  to  breake  oflP",  in  ^"^  ^^^^ 
so  much  that  Cortes  was  forced  to  engage  all  his  owne  "^^Emperour 
stocke,  and  credit,  with  his  friends  in  the  Expedition,  and  ap.  Ramus, 
with  five  hundred  and  fiftie  Spaniards  in  eleven  ships,  l^ol,  3. 
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Teudilli  affirmed,  and  Cortes  repiyed.  That  he  vl 

^f^f^    fellowes  had  a  disease  of  the  heartt  whereunto  Gm 
M'T]^  the  best  remedie. 

^  Mutezuma  sent   him  many  Cotton-clothes  of  in 

colours,  many  tuflfes  of  Feathers,  two  Whedes,  tibe  m 
Silver,  with  the  signe  of  the  Moone,  and  the  obr 
Gold,  made  like  the  Sunne ;  which  they  hold  fat  Cm 
and  give  unto  them  the  colours  of  the  Metds  o 
them.  Each  Wheele  was  two  yards  and  a  halfe 
These  with  other  parts  of  the  Present  were  a 
worth  twende  thousand  Duckets.  Mutezuma  iko  9 
fessed  joy,  to  heare  of  so  great  a  Prince,  &  so 
people,  &  promised  provision  of  all  necesetaricsi  bat  i 
very  unwilling  that  Cortes  should  come  to  see  falsi  a  I 
pretended.  Yet  Cortes  persisted  in  that  his  desire  tf*« 
mg  Mutexu^u^  that  he  might  further  acquaint  *^' 
with  the  knowledge  of  those  parts. 

The  silly  Indians  having  never  seene  such  strain 
came  daily  to  the  Campe  to  see  them  and 
heard  the  Ordnance  discharged,  they  fell  dovat  ii 
thinking  the  Heavens  had  fsdne :  the  ships  thev  (h 
were  the  God  of  the  Ayre,  called  Quczialcouolt, 
came  with  the  Temples  on  his  backe,  for  thcr 
looked  for  him.  Amongst  the  rcst^  or  rather 
off  from  the  rest,  were  certayne  Indians  of  difFering 
higher  then  the  other,  and  had  the  gristles  or  V 
Noses  slit,  hanging  over  their  mouthes,  and  Rio^  df  jt 
and  Amber  hanging  thereat :  their  neather  lipis  also  baf& 
and  in  the  holes,  Rings  of  Gold  and  Turkessc-^as 
which  weighed  so  much,  that  their  lips  hung  orer  :)£ 
chinncs,  leaving  their  teeth  bare.  This  uglinesse  a^ 
accounted  gallantry,  and  such  uncouth  deform;r:c  s  1 
Sotefir  the  only  bravery.  And  thou  Gallant,  that  readcK  » 
f^^^'  deridcst  this  madncssc  of  Fashion,  if  thine  eves  wet  ^ 
*^^^'*  dazclcd  with  lightncssc  (light  I  cannot  call  it}  of  ifiS? 
reflected  Vanitie,  mightcst  see  as  Monster-like  lish;a»  ^ 
home,  and  a  more  fishionly  Monster  of  thv  sclrt;  - 
clothes  and  oathes,  thy  gestures  and  vesturo,  nuke  tr 
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simple  Indians  presented  Roses  and  Hens  to  the  beasts, 
desiring  them  to  eate,  and  to  pardon  them. 

Cortes  purposed  to  discover  further  Westward,  because 
hee  heard  that  there  were  Mines  of  Gold,  having  first 
received  their  Vassallage  to  the  King  his  Master,  to  whom 
(he  said)  the  Monarchie  of  the  Universall  did  appertayne. 
These  were  the  first  Vassals  the  Emperour  had  in  New 
Spaine.  They  named  the  towne,  where  these  things  were 
done,  Victorie,  before  called  Potonchan,  contayning  neere  Potonchon 
five  and  twentie  thousand  houses,  which  are  great,  made  ^^^^^^^^n- 
of  Lime,  and  Stone,  and  Bricke,  and  some  of  mud-wals 
and  rafters,  covered  with  straw ;  their  dwelling  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  for  the  moystnesse  of  the  soyle. 
They  did  eate  mans  flesh  sacrificed. 

The  Spaniards  sayled  Westward,  and  came  to  Saint 
John  de  Ulhua,  where  Teudilli  the  Governour  of  the 
Countrey,  came  to  him  with  foure  thousand  Indians. 
Hee  did  his  reverence  to  the  Captayne,  burning  Frank- 
incense (after  their  custome)  and  little  strawes,  touched 
in  the  bloud  of  his  owne  bodie :  and  then  presented  unto 
him  victuals  and  Jewels  of  Gold,  and  other  curious 
workes  of  feathers ;  which  Cortes  requited  with  a  Collar 
of  Glasse,  and  other  things  of  small  value.  A  woman- 
slave,  given  him  at  Potonchan,  understood  their  language, 
and  shee  with  Aguilar,  were  his  Interpreters.  Cortes 
professed  himselfe  the  servant  of  a  great  Emperour, 
which  had  sent  him  thither,  whose  power  he  so  highly  [III.  v. 
extolled,  that  Teudilli  marvelled,  thinking  there  had  beene  ^"9-J 

no  such  Prince  in  the  World,  as  his  Master  and  Sover- 
aigne,  the  King  of  Mexico,  whose  Vassall  he  was,  named, 
Mutezuma.  To  him  he  sent  the  representations  of  these 
bearded  men,  and  their  Horses,  Apparell,  Weapons, 
Ordnance,  and  other  Rarities,  painted  in  Cotton-clothes, 
their  ships  and  numbers.  These  painted  Cottons  he  sent 
by  Posts,  which  delivered  them  from  one  to  another  with 
such  celeritie,  that  in  a  day  and  night  the  message  came  to 
Mexico,  which  was  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant. 
Cortes  had   demanded,   whether   Mutezuma  had  Gold? 
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if  it  had  beene  Silver ;  so  did  the  Silver-ooiioott  ii  ^ 
Spaniards  imagine,  the  desire  of  that  Metall  hanac  as 
such  an  impression  in  their  imagination,  that  tiin  ::. 
G>rtes  before  hee  came  at  it,  th^  had  seene  a  hoiat  r-. 
wals  of  Silver.  Here,  and  at  chiauiztlan,  Cortes  rc^ 
them  to  rebell  aminst  Mutezuma,  and  to  become  xroa^ 
to  the  Spaniards,  which  they  did  :  and  he  uodcr-fib 
so  wrought,  that  Mutexuma  tooke  him  for  hss  rcL. 
All  his  intent  was  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  o  t 
them  both  by  the  eares,  that  hee  might  watch  u^mrthsa 
to  benefit  himselfe.  His  owne  people  rebelled,  tocc  r 
whom  he  chastised  with  the  halter  and  the  wr::;  ^ 
example  to  the  rest :  and  after  caused  all  his  ^h^  : 
bee  sunke  closely,  that  they  should  not  minde  any  rrsnt 
He  left  1 50.  men  for  the  guard  of  the  new  Towne,  cax 
Pedro  de  Henrico,  and  with  400.  Spaniards,  srta 
Horses,  and  sixe  Peeces  of  Artillery,  and  1 300  Ire* 
they  went  from  Zempoallan,  and  came  to  Zadocax  ^ 
Lord  whereof  was  Olintler  the  subject  of  Mutezunu.  ^ 
to  testifie  his  joy,  and  to  honour  Cortes,  comoax 
fifty  men  to  be  sacrificed,  whose  bloud  they  srv,  « 
and  fresh. 

They  carried  the  Spaniards  on  their  shouldcn,  »-:r 

"*°*^  on  Beeres,  such  as  whereon  they  use  to  carr>-  dca^  rx 
He  bragged  as  much  of  the  power  of  Mutczuma,  as  ru 
Spaniards  of  their  Emperour.  He  said  he  hai  v^ 
Vassals,  each  of  which  was  able  to  bring  into  the  it 
an  hundred  thousand  men  of  Warre,  and  sacr.i: 
20000.  men   yearely  to   the   gods:   in   this   he  soccewt 

•''•  exceeded  ;  the  other  was  true,  although  some  yeares. ' 
Sacrifices  also  were  thought  to  amount  to  50000.  V 
Towne  was  great,  and  had  thirteenc  Temples,  in  ac^ 
which  were  many  Idols  of  stone,  of  divers  fashions,  bah 
whom  they  sacrificed  Men,  Doves,  ^uailcs,  ^  c<3 
things  with  great  perfumes  and  veneration.  Here  M-: 
zuma  had  5000.  Souldiers  in  Garrison.  Cortes  passcvl  r-' 
thence  to  Mexico  by  the  Frontiers  of  Tlaxcallor,  w*» 
were  enemies  to  Mutczuma,  whom  he  might  casilv  m 
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naked  Deformitic  worse  then  their  thus  deformed  naked- 
nesse :  both  in  deed  seeme  to  have  received  some  hellish 
Character  (if  there  may  bee  bodily  representation)  of  that 
olde  Serpent  in  these  new  fashions,  striving  who  shall 
shape  himselfe,  neerest  to  that  misse-shapen  uglinesse, 
wherein  the  Indian  jagges  himselfe  out  of  humane  linea- 
ments, the  other  swaggers  himselfe  further  out  of  all 
Civill  and  Christian  ornaments.  But  these  Fashion- 
mongers  have  made  mee  almost  out  of  my  fashion,  and  to 
forget  my  selfe,  in  remembring  their  forgetfulnesse. 

These  Indians  of  this  New-cut,  Cortes  caused  to  come 
to  him,  and  learned  that  they  were  of  Zempoallan,  a  Citie  ZempoaUan. 
distant  thence  a  dayes  journey,  whom  their  Lord  had  sent 
to  see  what  Gods  were  come  in  those  Teucallis,  that  is 
Temples  (so,  it  seemeth,  they  called  the  ships :)  which  held 
no  conversation  with  the  other  Indians,  as  being  not 
subject  to  Mutezuma,  but  onely  as  they  were  holden  in 
by  force.  He  gave  them  certaine  toyes,  and  was  glad  to 
heare  that  the  Indians  of  Zempoallan,  and  other  their 
Neighbours  were  not  well  affected  to  Mutezuma,  but 
readie,  as  farre  as  they  durst,  to  entertayne  all  occasions  of 
warre  with  him.  Hee  sayled  from  thence  to  Panuco,  and  Pantuo. 
passed  the  River  farther,  till  he  came  to  a  little  Towne, 
where  was  a  Temple,  with  a  little  Towre,  and  a  Chappell 
on  the  top  ascended  by  twenty  steps,  in  which  they  found 
some  Idols,  many  bloudy  Papers,  and  much  mans  bloud, 
of  those  which  had  beene  sacrificed,  the  blocke  also 
whereon  they  cut  open  those  Sacrifices,  and  the  Razors 
made  of  flint,  wherewith  they  opened  their  brests,  which 
strucke  the  Spaniards  with  some  horrour  and  feare.  They 
passed  a  little  further,  and  there  having  taken  possession, 
in  the  Emperours  name,  of  the  whole  Countrey,  they 
founded  the  Towne  De  la  vera  Crux,  Cortes  resigning  his  Vera  Crux. 
authoritie,  and  Officers  being  elected ;  and  lastly,  all  with 
generall  consent  appointing  Cortes  their  Captaine. 

Cortes  went  forward  to  Zempoallan,  where  hee  was 
solemnely  received  and  lodged  in  a  great  house  of  lime  and 
stone,  whited  with  playster,  that  shined  in  the  Sunne,  as 
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ing  the  trechery,  it  redounded  upon  the  ChoUaiL 
same  day  they  had  thoiu^ht  to  have  executed  tk  1 
upon  him.  For  this  endthey  had  sacrificed  tea 
five  males,  and  as  many  females,  three  yearo  ol 
Quezalcovad  their  god,  which  was  their  customta 
they  began  their  Wars.  He  out-going  them  is 
owne  art  of  subtilty,  intrapped  their  Captains  in  ^ 
and  sent  his  Army  to  spoile  the  City,  where  wm 
thousands.  There  were  twenty  Gentlemen,  aa: 
Priests  which  ascended  up  to  the  high  towre  crai 
Temple,  which  had  an  hundred  and  twenty  ftepii  n 
they  were  burned,  together  with  their  gods  and  ' 
This  Citie  had  twenty  thousand  Housholds 
the  Wals,  and  as  many  in  the  Suburbs.  It  i 
outward  very  faire  and  full  of  Towres,  for  there 
fff  as  many  Temples  as  dayes  in  the  yeare^  and  cpen  a 
^'**'  had  his  Towre.  The  Spaniards  counted  fbure  hatii 
Towers.  It  was  the  Citie  of  most  devotion  in  aB  hi 
whither  they  travelled  from  many  places  hm  i/^ 
in  Pilgrimage.  Their  Cathedrall  Temple  was  tk  ^ 
and  highest  in  all  New-Spaine,  with  an  hundnd  d 
twenty  steps  up  to  it.  Their  chiefe  god  was  Qoezaksaa 
god  of  the  Ayrc,  who  was  (they  say)  founder  cf  » 
Citie  being  a  Virgin,  of  holy  life  and  great  pcsic 
He  instituted  fasting,  and  drawing  of  bloud  out  or  re 
earcs  and  tongues,  and  left  precepts  of  Sacrifices^  & 
never  ware  but  one  garment  of  Cottcn^  white,  arr* 
and  long,  and  upon  that  a  Mande,  beset  with  crv 
red  crosses.  They  have  certaine  greene  stones  •* 
were  his,  and  are  kept  for  great  relikes :  one  of  ^ 
is  like  an  Af)es  head.  Eight  leagues  from  Chcka^ 
^/»^<^/»  the  hill  Popocatcpec,  or  smoake-hill,  which  the  Eifl 
t/ig  Htii.  gecmeth  to  have  erected  as  a  Fort  to  encounn?  • 
assault  the  Ayre:  now  with  smoky  mists  enirr.^cTi 
to  choake  his  purer  breath,  another  while  with  rocs 
flames,  and  naturall  fire-workes  threatning  to  vti 
league  with  his  elder  and  suf)eriour  brother  to  issae 
him :  sometimes  with  showers   of  ashes   and  enrScrv  J 
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WCTC,  putting  out  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  with  terrible 
nd  dreadfiiU  thunders,  rending  the  eares  of  that  Airy 
dement;  alwayes  (such  is  the  event  of  warre)  hurting 
id  wasting  it  selfe,  to  indamage  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
tought  it  a  place  of  Purgatory,  whereby  tyrannicall  and 
icked  Officers  were  punished  after  their  death,  and  after 
-lat  purgation  passed  into  glory.  The  Spaniards  adven- 
^ircd  to  see  it,  but  two  onely  held  on  their  journey, 
2^  had  there  beene  consumed,  had  they  not  by  a  Rocke 
fin  shadowed  from  the  violent  eruption  of  the  fire  which 
-icn  hapned.  It  chanced  that  the  Earth,  weary  it 
'^semeth  of  the  warre,  as  having  spent  her  store  and 
^lunition,  agreed  on  a  truce  which  continued  ten  yeares : 
lUt  in  the  yesure  1540.  it  brake  forth  into  more  violent 
iostility  then  before,  quaking  and  renting  it  selfe  with 
utbridled  passion:  and  whereas  the  Ayre  had  alwaies  a 
nowie  Garrison  about  her  high  tops  and  frontiers,  to  coole 
md  quench  her  fiery  showers,  yet  these  did  but  kindle  [III.  v. 
;  greater  flame,  the  ashes  whereof  came  to  Huexozinco,  1121.] 

[2uelaxcopon,  Tepiacac,  Chololla  and  Tlazcallan,  and 
ither  {daces,  ten,  or  as  some  say,  fifteene  leagues  distant, 
nd  burned  their  hearbs  in  their  Gardens,  their  fields 
»f  Corne,  Trees  and  cloathes  that  they  laid  a  drying. 
The  Vulcan,  Crater,  or  mouth  whence  the  fire  issued, 
I  about  halfe  a  league  in  compasse.  The  Indians  kissed 
heir  garments  (an  honour  done  unto  their  gods)  which 
lad  adventured  themselves  to  this  dreadftiU  spectacle. 

Cortes  drawing  neere  to  Mexico,  Mutezuma  feared,  MMtezmmas 
aying.  These  are  the  people  which  our  gods  said  should  riRguM. 
omc  and  inherit  this  Land.  He  went  to  his  Oratory, 
nd  there  shut  up  himselfe  alone,  abiding  eight  daies 
ti  praier  and  fasting,  with  sacrifice  of  many  men,  to 
tslake  the  funr  of  his  ofiFended  deities.  The  Devill  bids 
lim  not  to  feare,  and  that  he  should  continue  those 
}loudy  Rites,  assuring  him  that  he  should  have  the 
jods  Vitziliputzli  and  Tescaelipuca  to  preserve  him, 
laying.  That  Quczalcovatl  permitted  the  destruction  at 
[Chololla,  for  want  of  that  bloudy  sacrifice.     Cortes  passed 
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ing  the  trechery,  it  redounded  upon  the  CholoUois,  the 
same  day  they  had  thought  to  have  executed  the  same 
upon  him.  For  this  end  they  had  sacrificed  ten  children, 
five  males,  and  as  many  females,  three  yeares  old,  to 
Quezalcovatl  their  god,  which  was  their  custome  when 
they  began  their  Wars.  He  out-going  them  in  their 
owne  art  of  subtilty,  intrapped  their  Captains  in  Counsell, 
and  sent  his  Army  to  spoile  the  City,  where  were  slaine 
thousands.  There  were  twenty  Gendemen,  and  many 
Priests  which  ascended  up  to  the  high  towre  of  their 
Temple,  which  had  an  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  where 
they  were  burned,  together  with  their  gods  and  Sanctuary. 
This  Citie  had  twenty  thousand  Housholds  within 
the  Wals,  and  as  many  in  the  Suburbs.  It  shewed 
outward  very  faire  and  full  of  Towres,  for  there  were 
as  many  Temples  as  dayes  in  the  yeare,  and  every  one 
had  his  Towre.  The  Spaniards  counted  foure  hundred 
Towers.  It  was  the  Citie  of  most  devotion  in  all  India, 
whither  they  travelled  fix>m  many  places  farre  distant 
in  Pilgrimage.  Their  Cathedrall  Temple  was  the  best 
and  highest  in  all  New-Spaine,  with  an  hundred  and 
twenty  steps  up  to  it.  Their  chiefe  god  was  Quezalcovad, 
god  of  the  Ayre,  who  was  (they  say)  founder  of  their 
Citie  being  a  Virgin,  of  holy  life  and  great  penance. 
He  instituted  fasting,  and  drawing  of  bloud  out  of  their 
eares  and  tongues,  and  left  precepts  of  Sacrifices.  Hec 
never  ware  but  one  garment  of  Cotten,  white,  narrow, 
and  long,  and  upon  that  a  Mantle,  beset  with  certaine 
red  crosses.  They  have  certaine  greene  stones  which 
were  his,  and  are  kept  for  great  relikes :  one  of  them 
is  like  an  Apes  head.  Eight  leagues  from  CholoUa  is 
the  hill  Popocatepec,  or  smoake-hill,  which  the  Earth 
seemeth  to  have  erected  as  a  Fort  to  encounter  and 
assault  the  Ayre:  now  with  smoky  mists  endevouring 
to  choake  his  purer  breath,  another  while  with  violent 
flames,  and  naturall  fire-workes  threatning  to  joync 
league  with  his  elder  and  superiour  brother  to  disinherit 
him :  sometimes  with  showers   of  ashes  and  embers,  as 
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it  were,  putting  out  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  with  terrible 
and  dreadful!  thunders,  rending  the  eares  of  that  Airy 
Element;  alwayes  (such  is  the  event  of  warre)  hurting 
and  wasting  it  selfe,  to  indamage  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
thought  it  a  place  of  Purgatory,  whereby  tyrannicall  and 
wicked  Officers  were  punished  after  their  death,  and  after 
that  purgation  passed  into  glory.  The  Spaniards  adven- 
tured to  see  it,  but  two  onely  held  on  their  journey, 
and  had  there  beene  consumed,  had  they  not  by  a  Rocke 
bin  shadowed  from  the  violent  eruption  of  the  fire  which 
then  hapned.  It  chanced  that  the  Earth,  weary  it 
seemeth  of  the  warre,  as  having  spent  her  store  and 
munition,  agreed  on  a  truce  which  continued  ten  yeares : 
but  in  the  yeare  1540.  it  brake  forth  into  more  violent 
hostility  then  before,  quaking  and  renting  it  selfe  with 
unbridled  passion :  and  whereas  the  Ayre  had  alwaies  a 
snowie  Garrison  about  her  high  tops  and  frontiers,  to  coole 
and  quench  her  fiery  showers,  yet  these  did  but  kindle  [III.  v. 
a  greater  flame,  the  ashes  whereof  came  to  Huexozinco,  mi.] 

Quelaxcopon,  Tepiacac,  Chololla  and  Tlazcallan,  and 
other  places,  ten,  or  as  some  say,  fifteene  leagues  distant, 
and  burned  their  hearbs  in  their  Gardens,  their  fields 
of  Corne,  Trees  and  cloathes  that  they  laid  a  drying. 
The  Vulcan,  Crater,  or  mouth  whence  the  fire  issued, 
is  about  halfe  a  league  in  compasse.  The  Indians  kissed 
their  garments  (an  honour  done  unto  their  gods)  which 
had  adventured  themselves  to  this  dreadfuU  spectacle. 

Cortes  drawing  neere  to  Mexico,  Mutezuma  feared,  Mutezumas 
saying,  These  are  the  people  which  our  gods  said  should  reRgioH. 
come  and  inherit  this  Land.  He  went  to  his  Oratory, 
and  there  shut  up  himselfe  alone,  abiding  eight  daies 
in  praier  and  fasting,  with  sacrifice  of  many  men,  to 
aslake  the  fury  of  his  oflFended  deities.  The  Devill  bids 
him  not  to  feare,  and  that  he  should  continue  those 
bloudy  Rites,  assuring  him  that  he  should  have  the 
gods  Vitziliputzli  and  Tescaelipuca  to  preserve  him, 
saying,  That  Quezalcovatl  permitted  the  destruction  at 
Chololla,  for  want  of  that  bloudy  sacrifice.     Cortes  passed 
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Tepeacac;  and  built  certaine  Brigandine%  or  hpL 
which  were  carried  many  leagues  on  the  hockes  or  av 
Indians,  and  there  fastned  and  finished,  withocfi  i 
he  could  never  have  won  Mexico. 

In  Tezcuco  certaine  Spaniards  had  beent  ^ 
sacrificed  and  eaten,  which  Cortes  now  revenged  ae : 
Eight  thousand  men  had  carried  the  loose  peesa 
timber  of  this  Navie,  guarded  with  twentv 
Tlaxcallans,  and  a  thousand  Tamemez,  or  Porters  ss 
carried  victuals)  attending.  They  calked  thes  si 
Towe,  and  for  want  of  Tallow  and  Oyle,  tfaev 
[III.  V.  Mans  Grease,  of  such  as  had  becne  slaine  in  the  W«s 

'^^^0  For  so  the  Indians  used,  to  take  out  the  Grease  ot3i 
Sacrifices.  Cortes  had  here  nine  hundred  Spanardkil 
which  fourescore  and  six  were  Horse-men,  throe  case  peeal 
of  Iron,  fifteene  small  f)eeces  of  Brasse,  and  a  thow 
weight  of  Powder,  and  looooo.  Indian  Souldiert  oi  s 
side.  He  made  a  sluce  or  trench  about  twelve  feoe  bm, 
and  two  fithome  deepe,  halfe  a  league  long,  in  «as 
40000.  men  wrought  fifty  dayes.  He  lanched  his  VeidL 
and  soone  overcame  all  the  Canoas  of  the  Lake,  i 
which  were  reckoned  in  all  five  thousand.  The  Sfosira 
brake  the  Conduits  of  sweet  water,  wherewith  t!Jc  C* 
was  wont  to  be  served. 

Quabutimoc,  now  the  new  King  of  Mexico,  rtctrra 
incouragement  from  the  Devillish  Oracle,  caused  to  brai 
downe  the  Bridges,  and  to  exercise  whatsoever  ^^  • 
strength  could  doe  in  defence  of  his  Citie,  sotnctat 
conquering,  sometimes  (as  is  doubtfull  chance  of  wr- 
conquered.  Cortes  had  in  Tezcuco  ordained  a  new  kn 
a  Christian  Indian,  of  the  royall  bloud,  who  SJ^ 
assisted  him  in  this  siege.  The  Spaniards  b^ng  Lx 
of  the  Lake,  and  of  the  Causeycs,  by  hclpe  of  rs 
Galliots  and  Ordinance,  they  fired  a  great  part  ct  * 
Citie.  One  day  the  Mexicans  had  gotten  some  ^m 
tage,  and  thereupon  celebrated  a  Feast  of  Victorr.  T 
Priests  went  up  into  the  Towers  of  Tlatclukvx  r* 
chiefc  Temple,  and  made  there  perfumes  of  sweet  lioc 
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did  at  his  command,  though  with  many  teares  on  his  part 
and  theirs,  at  this  ferewell  of  their  liberty.  Mutezuma 
presendy  gave  to  Cortes,  in  the  name  of  tribute,  a  great 
quantity  of  Gold  and  other  Jewels,  which  amounted  to 
sixteene  hundred  thousand  Casdins  of  Gold,  besides  Silver. 

Cortes  had  hitherto  a  continuall  victory  in  Mexico 
without  any  fight:  but  news  was  brought  him  of 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaes,  who  was  sent  with  eighty  Horse, 
and  some  hundreths  of  Spaniards  by  Velasques,  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  Cortes:  who  leaving  two 
hundred  men  in  Mexico,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
other  came  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  tooke  Narvaes 
prisoner,  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  Narvaes  his 
Company,  now  his  followers  also,  where  he  found  his 
men  exceedingly  distressed  by  the  Citizens  for  a  murther 
committed  in  the  great  Temple  at  a  solemne  Feast, 
wherein  a  religious  dance  they  were  slaine,  for  the  rich 
garments  and  Jewels  they  ware,  by  the  Spaniards.  Cortes 
came  in  good  time  for  the  reliefe  of  his  men :  and  Mute- 
zuma caused  the  Mexicans  to  bridle  their  rage,  which 
presently  was  renewed ;  and  when  Mutezuma,  was  againe 
by  his  Guardians,  the  Spaniards,  caused  to  speake  to  the 
people,  a  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  Temples  wounded  him, 
whereof  three  daies  after  he  died.  Mutezumas 

Cortes  had  some  thousands  of  the  Tlaxoltocas  to  helpe  ^^^^• 
him,  but  was  driven  to  flye  from  Mexico  with  all  his 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  which  he  did  closely  in  the  night 
but  yet  an  alarme  was  raised,  and  the  Bridges  being 
broken,  much  slaughter  of  his  people  was  made  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  all  his. treasure  in  manner  lost.  They 
pursued  after  him  also,  and  had  two  hundred  thousand 
in  the  field:  when  it  was  Cortes  his  good  hap  to  slay 
the  Standardbearer,  whereupon  the  Indians  forsooke  the 
field.     This  battell  was  fought  at  Otumpan. 

At  Tlazcallan,  he  and  his  were  kindely  entertained; 
they  had  prepared  before  ^0000.  men  to  goe  to  Mexico 
for  his  helpe,  and  now  they  promised  him  all  offices 
of  loyalty  and  service.     With   their  helpe  he  subdued 
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70.    leagues   compasse,   and   therein     two    Lako  r 
extend  the  circuit   of  50.  leagues ;  the  one  sik.  r 
ebbeth  and  floweth  (an  argument  for  Patritius  his  -^ 
that  saltnesse  is  a  chiefe  cause  of  that  vicissitude  cr  r^ 
and  flowing,  in  the  Ocean)  the  other  fresh:  Wir- 
water   of  the   Salt   Lake   increaseth,    it    runneth  a. 
violent    streame    into    the    fresh    Lake,    which  var 
decreaseth,  is  repaired  againe  by   the    like  issue  :t 
into  the  former. 

Nunno  di  Gusman**  hath  written   his  cxpccit-:- 
Mechoacan  and  other   Countries    of   New-Spasoe 
subduing    and    taking    possession     for     the     Empe: 
He  found   some  of  them  Sodomites,   others  Ssci 
of  mens  flesh,  and   some  closly  practising  this  hm 
after   they   had   professed    themselves    Christians:  \ 
of  them  which  durst  looke  a  Horse   in    the  &oe» 
were   afraid    that    that    Beast   would     eate    them, 
severall  peoples  by  him  reckoned,  would  here  be  tfii 
to  name :  which  we  may  say  of  the  like  made  bf  G 
and    Alvarado.*'     Of    the    Customes    of  the    \\si 
Mexicans,  one  of  Cortes  his  Gendemen   hath  wriz 
Treatise**  extant  in  Ramusius,  wherein  are  descnbeJ 
Citie,  Temples,  Rites  of  Sacrifice,  and   the  like,  as 
followeth  out  of  him  and  others. 
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in  token  of  victory,  and  sacrificed  forty  Spaniards  (which 
they  had  taken  captives,  opening  their  brests,  and 
plucking  out  their  hearts)  sprinkling  their  bloud  in  the 
Ayre ;  their  fcllowes  looking  on  and  not  able  to  revenge 
it.  They  slew  likewise  many  Indians,  &  foure  Spaniards 
of  Allvarado's  company,  whom  they  ate  in  the  open 
sight  of  the  Army.  The  Mexicans  danced,  drank  them- 
selves drunke,  made  bonefires,  strucke  up  their  Drums, 
and  made  all  solemne  expressings  of  joy.  Dread,  Dis- 
daine,  and  all  the  Furies  that  Passion  or  Compassion 
could  conjure  up,  had  now  filled  the  Spaniards  hearts 
and  their  Indian  partakers:  and  Cortes,  that  hitherto 
had  hoped  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  Citie,  now  did 
the  utmost  that  Rage  and  Revenge  could  eflFect,  helped 
no  lesse  within  with  Famine  and  Pestilence,  then  with 
Sword  and  Fire  without.  At  last  Mexico  is  razed,  the 
Earth  and  Water  sharing  betwixt  them  what  the  Fire 
had  left,  and  all  which  had  sometime  challenged  a  lofty 
inheritance  in  the  Ayre.  Their  King  also  was  taken ; 
all  that  mightie  State  subverted.  And  as  the  Mexicans 
before  had  prophesied,  That  the  Tlaxantleca's  should 
againe  build  the  Citie,  if  conquered,  for  them;  if  con- 
querors, for  the  Spaniards:  It  was  re-builded  with  a 
hundred  thousand  houses,  fairer  and  stronger  then  before. 
The  Siege  lasted  three  Moneths,  and  had  therein  two 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  foure- 
score  Horses,  seventeene  Peeces  of  Ordinance,  thirteene 
Galliots,  and  sixe  thousand  Canoas.  Fiftie  Spaniards 
were  slaine,  and  sixe  Horses :  of  the  Mexicans,  a  hundred 
thousand,  besides  those  which  died  of  Hunger  and 
Pestilence. 

This  was  eflFected  Anno  1521.  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  which  for  that  cause  is  kept  festivall  every 
yeare.  For  the  Description  of  the  Country  wherein 
Mexico  is  situate.  Cortes  in  his  second  Narration  to  the 
Emperour  saith,  it  is  environed  with  hils:  (He  telleth 
of  some  hils  also  in  his  journey,  wherein  divers  of  his 
people  died  with  cold)  in   the  middest   is  a  plaine  of 
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many  places  farre  distant  in  Pilgrimage,  and  is 
cause  there  were  so  many  Temples.  Their 
Temple  was  the  best  and  highest  of  all  taf  V 
Spaine,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  steps  up  r2 
The  greatest  IdoU  of  all  their  gods  was  calloi  ^ 
covately,  God  of  the  Aire,  who  was  (say  cbrr  * 
founder  of  their  Citie,  being  a  Virgin  of  boii 
and  great  penance.  He  instituted  fasting,  and  x 
of  bloud   out  of  their    eares  and   tongues,  lod  i^ 

Jrecept,  that  they  should  sacrifice  but  ondy  0a 
)oves»  and  other  foule.  He  never  ware  be 
garment  of  Gotten,  which  was  white,  narrow,  aaz 
and  upon  that  a  mande  beset  with  certaine  red  a 
They  have  certaine  greene  Stones  which  were  ftxi 
those  they  keepe  for  relickes.  One  of  them  is  fe  < 
Apes  head.  Here  they  abode  twenty  daye%  ac 
this  meane  while  there  came  so  many  to  buy  mc^ 
that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see.  And  one  of  the  dap  ^ 
was  to  be  seene  in  those  faires,  was  the  earthci  vos 
which  was  exceeding  curious  and  fine. 

The  hill  called  Popocatepec. 

THere  is  a  hill  eight  leagues  fi^om  Choiolk  J^ 
Popocatepec,  which  is  to  say,  a  hill  of  siroUi ' 
many  times  it  casteth  out  smoake  and  fire.  C^^ 
sent  thither  ten  Sp>aniards,  with  many  Indians,  ts  ^ 
their  victuall,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  war.  Ti 
ascending  up  was  very  troublesome,  and  tixll  of  cnj 
rocks.  They  approached  so  nigh  the  top,  du:  3 
heard  such  a  terrible  noise  which  proceevicc  ra 
thence,  that  they  durst  not  goe  unto  it,  for  the  ST^ 
did  tremble  and  shake,  and  great  quantity  of  ^ 
which  disturbed  the  way:  but  yet  two  of  the=  * 
seemed  to  be  most  hardie,  and  desirous  to  see  c^ 
things,  went  up  to  the  top,  because  they  wo^  • 
returnc  with  a  sleevelesse  answer,  and  that  thcr  s* 
not  be  accounted  cowards,  leaving  their  Tcj^ 
behinde  them,  proceeding  forwards.      The  InJiiss  » 
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j^hat  meane  these  men?  for  as  yet  never  mortall  man 

£X>ke  such  a  journey  in  hand. 

r*   These  two  valiant  fellowes  passed  through  the  Desart 

^   Ashes,  and    at    length   came  under  a  great   smoake 

2 cry  thicke,  and  standing  there  a  while,  the  darkenesse 

ranished   partly   away,  and    then    appeared    the  vulcan 

rnd  concavity,  which  was  about  halte  a  league  in  com- 

losse,  out  of  the  which  the  ayre  came  abounding,  with 

great  noise,  very  shrill,  and  whistling,  in  such  sort 
hat  the  whole  hill  did  tremble.  It  was  to  be  compared 
onto  an  Oven  where  Glasse  is  made.  The  smoake 
.Old  heate  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  abide  it, 
uid  of  force  were  constrained  to  returne  by  the  way 
Jiat  they  had  ascended:  but  they  were  not  gone  farre, 
fffhen  the  vulcan  began  to  lash  out  flames  of  fire,  ashes, 
uid  imbers,  yea  and  at  the  last,  stones  of  burning 
Bre :  and  if  they  had  not  chansed  to  finde  a  Rocke, 
where  under  they  shadowed  themselves,  undoubtedly 
they  had  there  beene  burned.  When  with  good  tokens 
they  were  returned  where  they  left  their  fellowes,  the 
other  Indians  kissed  their  garments  as  an  honour  due 
;Unto  gods.  They  presented  unto  them  such  things  as 
they  had,  and  wondred  much  at  their  fact. 

The  simple  Indians  thought,  that  that  place  was  an  PwrgMtarj. 
infernall  place,  where  all  such  as  governed  not  well,  or 
used  tyrannie  in  their  offices,  were  punished  when  they 
died,  and  also  beleeved,  that  after  their  purgation,  they 
passed  into  glory.  This  Vulcan  is  like  unto  the  Vulcan 
of  Sicilia,  it  is  high  and  round,  and  never  wanteth  [HI-  v. 
snow  about  it,  and  is  seene  afarre  off  in  the  night,  it  ***4-] 

lasheth  out  flames  of  fire.  There  is  neere  about  this 
Hill  many  Cities,  and  Huexoxinco  is  one  of  the 
nighest.  In  tenne  yeeres  space  this  strange  hill  of  work- 
ing did  expell  no  vapour  or  smoke:  but  in  the  yeere 
1540.  it  began  againe  to  burne,  and  with  the  horrible 
noyse  thereof,  the  Neighbours  that  dwelt  foure  leagues 
from  thence  were  terrified,  for  the  especiall  strange 
smoakes  that  then  were  seene,  the  like  to  their   Pre- 
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decessors  had  not  beene  scene.  The  ishes  tkr 
ceeded  from  thence  came  to  Huexozinco,  Qudaan 
Tepiacac,  Quauhquecholla,  Chololla,  and  DaA 
which  standeth  ten  leagues  from  thence,  yea  wm 
it  extended  fifteene  leagues  distant,  and  burDcC  \ 
hearbes  in  their  Gardens,  their  Ficldes  of  Come,  T 
and  cloathes  that  lay  a  dirying. 

He  left  the  way  that   the  Mexicans   had 
him  to  come,  for  it  was  both  evill   and   daneetsa^ 
the  Spaniard   which  went  to  the  Vulcan   had 
went  another  plainer  way,  and  necrcr.     He  a>ctn:ft 
a    Hill    covered   with    snow,  which    was   sixe  ibjs 
height,  where  if  the    30000.  Souldicrs   had    wr:::  1 
them,  they  might  easily  have  taken  them,  by  reaa 
the  great  cold :  and    from   the  top    of    that    HX  ts 
discovered  the  Land  of  Mexico,  and    the    grctf  U 
with    his  Villages  round  about,  which    is   an   asasz 
goodly    sight.      But    when    Cortes    saw    that   bcKS 
thing,  his  joy  was  without  comparison. 

There  came  twelve  Lords  from  Mexico,  amone  ^ 
was  Gicama,  Nephew  to  Mutezuma,  who  was  Lx: 
Tezcuco,  a  young  man  of  five  and  twcntie  vccra 
age,  whom  the  Indians  did  much  honour  r^ 
carried  upon  their  shoulders,  and  when  thcr  <t 
downe,  one  went  before  with  a  Broome  to  swcc:^ 
dust  out  of  his  way.  In  this  order  hcc  art 
Iztacpalapan.  Every  two  houres  came  mcsscr^jm 
twixt  Cortes  and  Mutezuma:  then  came  Cuetla\-a.:  I 
of  that  Towne,  with  the  Lord  Culhuacan  his  Kirs 
to  receive  him,  who  presented  unto  him  slaves,  garra 
and  feathers,  and  to  the  value  of  foure  thousand  £>-:; 
in  Gold.  Cuctlavac  received  all  the  Spaniards  in:* 
owne  house,  which  hath  very  faire  Lodgings  all  of « 
and  Carpenters  worke,  exceeding  well  wrought,  wm  : 
and  low  roomes,  with  all  kind  of  service  :  The  char 
were  hanged  with  cloth  of  Cotton  very  rich,  alter  t 
manner.  There  were  faire  Gardens  replenished  t 
many    sweet    flowres,    and    sweet    trees    garnished  ' 
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what  meane  these  men?  for  as  yet  never  mortall  man 

tooke  such  a  journey  in  hand. 

These  two  valiant  fellowes  passed  through  the  Desart 
of  Ashes,  and  at  length  came  under  a  great  smoake 
very  thicke,  and  standing  there  a  while,  the  darkenesse 
vanished  partly  away,  and  then  appeared  the  vulcan 
and  concavity,  which  was  about  halte  a  league  in  com- 
passe,  out  of  the  which  the  ayre  came  abounding,  with 
a  great  noise,  very  shrill,  and  whistling,  in  such  sort 
that  the  whole  hill  did  tremble.  It  was  to  be  compared 
unto  an  Oven  where  Glasse  is  made.  The  smoake 
and  heate  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  abide  it, 
and  of  force  were  constrained  to  returne  by  the  way 
that  they  had  ascended:  but  they  were  not  gone  farre, 
when  the  vulcan  began  to  lash  out  flames  of  fire,  ashes, 
and  imbers,  yea  and  at  the  last,  stones  of  burning 
fire:  and  if  they  had  not  chansed  to  finde  a  Rocke, 
where  under  they  shadowed  themselves,  undoubtedly 
they  had  there  beene  burned.  When  with  good  tokens 
they  were  returned  where  they  left  their  rellowes,  the 
other  Indians  kissed  their  garments  as  an  honour  due 
unto  gods.  They  presented  unto  them  such  things  as 
they  had,  and  wondred  much  at  their  fact. 

The  simple  Indians  thought,  that  that  place  was  an  Purgattry. 
infernall  place,  where  all  such  as  governed  not  well,  or 
used  tyrannie  in  their  offices,  were  punished  when  they 
died,  and  also  beleeved,  that  after  their  purgation,  they 
passed  into  glory.  This  Vulcan  is  like  unto  the  Vulcan 
of  Sicilia,  it  is  high  and  round,  and  never  wanteth  [HI.  v. 
snow  about  it,  and  is  seene  afarre  off  in  the  night,  it  *"4-] 

lasheth  out  flames  of  fire.  There  is  neere  about  this 
Hill  many  Cities,  and  Huexoxinco  is  one  of  the 
nighest.  In  tenne  yeeres  space  this  strange  hill  of  work- 
ing did  cxpell  no  vapour  or  smoke:  but  in  the  yeere 
1540.  it  began  againe  to  burne,  and  with  the  horrible 
noyse  thereof,  the  Neighbours  that  dwelt  foure  leagues 
from  thence  were  terrified,  for  the  especiall  strange 
smoakes  that  then  were  seene,  the  like  to   their   Pre- 
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came.     These  salutations  endured   an   home  mc 
From    the    Bulwarke    the    Colsey    Ijeth    dbtcri  i 
before   the   entrance    into    the    street    there  if  ■ 
draw  Bridge    made   of  timber   ten  paces  broii  i 
the    which    the   water   passeth   too    and    iro.   A: 
Bridge    came    Mutezuma    to    receive    Cortes  a 
Canopie    of    greene    feathers    and    gold,    wkfe  ■ 
Argentery  hanging  thereat,  which  Canopie  fourcNi 
men    did   carrie.     And   the  two    Princes  Cuetivxi 
Cacama   his    Nephewes,   did   leade  him   bjr  cKd  m 
all  three  were  rich  apparelled  and    all   of  ooe  tn 
except    Mutezuma,  which    had    a    paire   of  sa» 
gold    beset   with    precious   Stones,    and   the  solo « 
tyed  to  the  upper  part  with  latchets,  as  is  pKifiS 
the  Antikes.     His  Gentlemen   went    by  two  ibC' 
laying    downe    and    taking    up   Mantles    and  O^ 
upon    the   ground,  because    his  feet   should  not  ^ 
the  same :    then    followed  him    as    in    Processiocv. 
Noblemen  bare-footed,  with  garments  of  a  richer  I 
then  the  first  three  thousand.     Mutezuma  carae  1 
middest  of  the  street,  and  the  others  came  bAix 
as    nigh    the    wall    as    they    might,    their    faces  e 
the  ground,   for    it    was   a   great   offence    to   kxi; 
in    the    face.      Cortes    alighted    from     his     Her* 
according    to    our    use   went   to    embrace   him,   S 
Princes  who  led   him   by   the    armes,   would    not 
"*5j  him   to    come  so  nigh,   for  they   held     it     for    kz 
touch  him,  but  yet  saluted  each  one   the  other. 

Cortes  put  about  Mutezuma  his  necke  a  ca 
Margarites,  Diamonds,  and  other  stones  all  of 
Mutezuma  received  it  thankfully,  and  went  hetor 
one  of  the  Princes  his  Nephewcs,  and  commajiJ< 
other  to  leade  Cortes  by  the  hand,  next  alter  • 
the  midst  of  the  street :  and  proceeding  forward  : 
order,  then  came  the  Gentlemen  in  the  richest  1 
to  welcome  him,  one  by  one,  touching  the  grou:^ 
their  hands,  and  after  returned  to  their  standing 
if  the  Citizens    had    come    as    they    requested,  a- 
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Networke,  made  of  Canes,  and  covered  with  Roses  and 
other  fine  hearbes,  with  sundry  ponds  of  sweet  water. 
There  was  another  Garden  very  beautifull  of  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  hearbes,  with  a  great  pond  walled  with  lime 
and  stone,  and  was  foure  hundred  paces  square,  made 
with  faire  steps  to  descend  unto  the  bottome  in  many 
places,  and  was  full  of  divers  kinds  of  fishes,  and 
many  kind  of  water  Birds,  which  sometimes  covered 
the  pond,  as  Guls,  and  Mewes,  and  such  like.  Iztac- 
pallapan  is  a  Towne  of  loooo.  housholds,  and  is 
planted  in  a  Lake  of  Salt-water,  the  one  halfe  of  the 
Towne  built  on  the  water,  and  the  other  on  the  Land. 

From    Iztacpallapan    to    Mexico    is    two   leagues    all  The  soUmne 
upon  a  faire  Calsey,  upon   the  which  eight    Horsemen  ^^fX^r^^^^^ 
may  passe  on  ranke,  and  so  directly  straight  as  though  was  received 
it  had  beene  made  by  line.     And  whosoever  hath  good  into  Mexico, 
eye-sight    might    discerne    the    gates   of   Mexico    from 
thence.     Coyoacan  is  a  Towne  of  sixe  thousand  dwellers, 
Vizilopuchtli  is   of  five    thousand.     These   Towres    are 
planted    in    the    Lake,    and    are    adorned    with    many 
Temples,  which    have    many    faire    Towres,     that    doe 
beautifie   exceedingly   the    Lake.     There    is    great    con- 
tractation  of  Salt,  which  is  made  there,  and  from  thence 
is  carried  abroad  to  Faires  and   Markets,   which   thing 
was  a  great  rent  to  Mutezuma.     Upon  this  Calsey  are 
many  drawne  Bridges  built  upon  faire  arches,  that   the 
water  passeth  thorow. 

Cortes  passed  this  Calsey  with  400.  Spaniards,  and 
60CX).  Indians  his  friends:  their  passage  was  with  much 
adoe,  by  reason  of  the  great  multitude  of  Indians  which 
came  to  see  him,  and  comming  neere  the  Citie,  there 
adjoyned  another  Calsey  with  a  broader  passage,  where 
standeth  a  strong  Bulwarke  of  stone,  of  the  heigth  of 
two  fethome  with  two  Towres  on  each  side,  and  two 
gates  very  strong.  Here  at  this  Fort  came  three 
thousand  Courtiers  and  Citizens  to  receive  him,  and 
every  of  them  touched  the  ground  with  his  right  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  passed  forwards  in  the  order  as  they 
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to  Cortes,  salutine  him,  and  sate  downc  bf  bi  i 
gave  unto  him  divers  Jewels  of  Gold  Phtc  Face 
and  many  Garments  of  Cotton,  both  rich,  wcfl  w 
and   wrought   of  strange   colours,  a   thing  oooet 
did   manifest   his    greatnesse,   and    also    cmiirnt 
imagination.     This   gift   was   delivered   honounbn 
then  beganne  his  talke  as  followeth :  Lords  aad  G 
§f  MutiZMms  j^gj^^  J   Jq^   much  rejoyce  to  have  in  my  ho«  ■ 
SpMisrds.       valiant  men  as  yee  arc,  for  to  use  vou  with 

and  intreate  you  with  honour^  according  to  tov 
and   my   estate.     And   where   heretofore  I  dent: 
you  should  not  come  hither,  the  onely  cause  w^ 
people  had  a  great  feare  to  sec  you,  for  your 
and  grimme  beards  did  terrifie  them,  yea,  they 
that  yee  had   such   beasts  as  swallowed    men,  azc 
your   comming   was   from    Heaven,    bringing  w± 
Lightning,  Thunder,  and  Thunder-bolts,  wbcfJ 
made  the  Earth  to  tremble  and  to  shake,  and  tad 
slue  therewith  whom  yee  pleased.     But  now  1  dcx  1 
and  know  that  you  are  mortall  men,  and  do:  n:  1 
quiet  and  hurt  no  man  :  also  I  have  seene  your  Ha^ 
which  are  but  your  Servants,  and  your  Cannes  tkr : 
shooting  Trunkes.     I  doe  now   hold  all   for  FaSc* 
Lyes  which  have  beene  reported  of  you,  and  1  ^"< 
accept  you    for  my   meere   Kinsmen.      My    Fafir 
mee  that  hee  had  heard  his  forefathers  say,  of  w-^3 
doe    discend,    that    they    held    opinion     how    irx^  ^ 
not  Naturals  of  this  Land,  but  come   hither   bv  j*j 
in  companie   of   a   mightie  Lord,  who   after   awh^: 
hee  had  abode  here,  they  returned  to  their  natural  v 
After  many  yeeres  expired,  they  came   againe  for  : 
whom  they  had  left  heere  behind  them,  hut   thet  w 
not    gee    with    them,    because    they  had    here  :r.hi? 
and    had    Wives    and    Children,   and    great    ifovcr^J 
in    the    I^nd.      Now    these    mightie    Lords  ^ee.n*: 
they   were    so    stubborne,    and   would    not    returrc 
them,  departed  from   them   sore  displeased,    sar.r^ 
hee  would  send  his  Children  that  should  both  rv.r 
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day  would  not  have  served  for  salutations.     The  coUer 

of  glasse  pleased  well  Mutezuma,  and  because  hee  would 

not  take  without  giving  a  better  thing,  as  a  great  Prince 

hee  commanded  to  be  brought  two  collers  of  red  Prawnes,  Spaniards  give 

which  are  there  much  esteemed,  and  at  every  one  of  them  ^r^  -^J    j 

hanged  eight  Shrimps  of  gold,  of  excellent  workmanship,  ^/^^^^ 

and  of  a  finger  length  every  one,  he  put  these  collers 

with  his  owne  hands  about  Cortes  his  necke,  the  which 

was  esteemed  a  most  great  favour,  yea  and  the  Indians 

marvelled  at  it.     At  this  time  they  were  come  to  the 

street  end,  which  was  almost  a  mile  long,  broad,  streight, 

and  very  faire,  and  full  of  houses  on  each  side,  in  whose 

doores,   windowes   and   tops,   was   such   a   multitude  of 

Indians  to  behold  the  strangers,  that  I  know  not  who 

wondred  most,  our  men  to  see  such  a  number  of  them, 

or  else  they  to  see  our  men,  their  Ordnance  and  Horses, 

a  thing  so  strange  unto  them.     They  were  brought  unto 

a  great  Court  or  house  of  Idols,  which  was  the  Lodging 

Axaiaca,  at  the  doore  whereof,  Mutezuma  tooke  Cortes 

by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  a  faire  hall,  and  placed 

him   upon   a   rich   Carpet,   saying   unto   him.    Sir,    now 

are   you   in  your  owne  house,   eate  and  take  your  rest 

and  pleasure,  for  I  will  shordy  come  and  visit  you  againe. 

Such  (as  you  heare)  was  the  receiving  of  Hernando  Cortes 

by  Mutezuma  a  most  mightie  King,  into  his  great  and 

famous  Citie  of  Mexico,  the  eight  day   of  November, 

1519. 

The  house  where  the  Spaniards  were  lodged  was 
great  and  large,  with  many  faire  chambers  sufficient  for 
them  all:  it  was  neate,  cleane  matted,  and  hanged  with 
Cloth  of  Cotton,  and  Feathers  of  many  colours,  pleasant 
to  behold.  When  Mutezuma  was  departed  from  Cortes, 
hee  beganne  to  set  his  house  in  order  and  placed  the 
Ordnance  at  his  doore,  and  having  all  his  things  in  good 
sort,  he  went  to  a  sumptuous  Dinner  that  was  prepared 
for  him.  Assoone  as  Mutezuma  had  made  an  end 
of  his  Dinner,  hearing  that  the  Strangers  were  risen 
from   the   Table,   and   repwsed  a  while,  then   came  hee 
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him,  upon  the  trust  I  have  had  in  four 
insisted  to  come  both  to  see,  and  tmlke  withfooraf 
nesse,  and  now  I  know  that  all  aure  lyrs  whaa 
beene  told  mee.  The  like  your  Highnease  bi 
reported  of  us,  assure  your  selfe,  that  the 
King  of  Spaine  is  your  naturall  Lord,  whom  m  a 
expected,  hee  is  the  onely  heire  from  whence  your  bi 
doth  proceed,  and  as  touching  the  offer  of  joar  K^ 
nesse  treasure,  I  do  most  heartily  thanke  you. 
After  all  this  communication,  Mutezuna  «i 
whether  the  bearded  men  which  came  with  ks;« 
either  his  vassals,  or  his  slaves,  because  hee  « 
entertayne  each  one  according  to  his  estate.  0 
J  kving  answered,  that  they  were  all  his  brethren^  frin^ 
**'*'^^-      fellowes,  except  some  that  were  his  servants.  I 

Then  he  departed,  and  went  home  to  hts  PibcL  m 
there  informed  himselfe  particularly  who  were  Gemki^ 
and  who  were  not,  and  according  thereunto,  scnc  0C! 
one  particular  eift  or  present.  To  the  Gentkaei 
sent  his  reward  by  his  Comptroller,  and  to  the  Mni 
and  other  Servitors,  by  a  Page  of  his  houshold. 
Mutezuma  Mutezuma  was  a  man  of  a  small  stature,  ani  m 
deicrtbid,  j^J3  colour  tawnie  as  all  the  Indians  arc.  H»  s 
long  haire  on  his  head,  sixe  litde  haircs  upon  ^-Ti  1 
though  they  had  beene  put  in  with  a  Bodk.-i  a 
thinne  beard  was  blacke.  Hee  was  a  man  of  a  3 
condition,  and  a  doer  of  Justice,  well  sjx>kcr.,  r* 
and  wise,  beloved  and  feared  among  his  subiccts.  Ma 
zuma  doth  signifie  Sadnesse. 

To  the  proper  names  of  Kings  and   Lords,  drr  2 
Cin.  addc  this  syllable  Cin,  which  is  for  courtesie  ani  csp^ 

as  we  use  Lord.  The  Turke  useth  Zultan.  Tnc  M-"* 
or  Barbarian  calleth  his  Lord  Mulley,  and  so  the  Ird 
Ti/U  Cin,  say  Mutezumazin.  His  people  had  him  in  such  leica: 
that  hee  permitted  none  to  sit  in  his  sight,  nor  ^r 
his  presence  to  weare  shoocs,  nor  looke  him  in  r^c  >: 
except  very  few  Princes.  Hee  was  glad  of  :r^  :=^ 
vcrsation  of  the  Spaniards,   and   would  not  suiter  nc 
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governe  them,   in  Justice,  Peace,  and  ancient  Religion. 

And  for  this  consideration,  wee  have  alwayes  suspected 

and   beleeved   that  such   a  people  should  come  to  rule 

and  governe  us,  and  considering  from  whence  you  come, 

I   doe  thinke  that  you  are  they  whom  wee  looked  for, 

and  the  notice  which  the  great  Emperour  Charles  had 

for  us,  who  hath  now  sent  you  hither.     Therefore  Lord 

and  Captaine,  bee  well  assured,  that  wee  will  obey  you, 

if  there   bee   no   feyned    or   deceitfuU   matter    in    your 

dealings,   and   will   also   divide   with  you  and  yours  all 

that  we  have.     And  although  this  which  I  have  said  were 

not  onely  for  your  vertue,  fame,  and   deeds  of  valiant 

Gentlemen,  I  would  yet  doe  it  for  your  worthinesse  in 

the  battailes  of  Tavasco,  Teocazinco,  and  ChoUoUa,  being 

so  few,  to  overcome  so  many. 

Now   againe,   if  yee   imagine   that  I  am  a  God,  and 

the  walls  and  rooiFes  of  my  houses,  and  all  my  vessell 

of  service,  to  be  of  pure  Gold,  as  the  men  of  Zempoallan, 

Tlaxcallan,  and  Huexozinco,  have   informed   you,  it  is 

not  so,  and  I  judge  you  to  bee  so  wise,  that  you  give 

no   credit   to   such   Fables.     You   shall   also   note,  that 

through   your  comming    hither,   many   of  my  subjects 

have  rebelled,  and  are  become  my  mortall  enemies,  but  [HI.  v. 

yet  I  purpose  to  breake  their  wings.     Come  feele  you  my  " "  ' 

bodie,  I  am  of  flesh  and  bone,  a  mortall  man  as  other 

are,  and  no  God,  although  as  a  King  I  doe  esteeme  my 

selfe,  of  greater  dignitie  and  preheminence  then  others. 

My  houses  you  doe  also  see,  which  are  of  timber  and 

earth,  and  the  principallest  of  Masons  worke,  therefore 

now  you  doe  both  know  and  see  what  odious  lyers  those 

Tale-bearers   were.     But   troth   it    is,   that   Gold    Plate, 

Feathers,  Armour,  Jewels,  and  other  Riches,  I  have  in 

the  Treasury  of  my  Forefathers  a  long  time  preserved, 

as  the  use  of  Kings  is,  all  the  which  you  and  yours  shall 

enjoy  at  all  times.     And  now  it  may  please  you  to  take 

your  rest,  for  I  know  that  you  are  weary  of  your  Journey. 

Cortes  with  jovfuU  countenance  humbled  himselfe,  seeing 

some  teares  rail  from  Mutezuma  his  eyes,  saying  unto 
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tooke  them  away,  for  the  Pa^es  who  broy  ' 
meate,  came  not  nccrc  the  Table,  nor  jet  f^ 
worde,  nor  no  man  else. 

While  the  Lord  Mutezuma  was  at  his  meix  t 
some  Jeaster,  they  all  served  him  barc-footd  ' 
assisted  alwayes  somewhat  a  farre  off,  sixe  anccr 
Noblemen,  unto  whom  he  used  to  give  of' »  . 
that  best  liked  him,  who  received  the  same  a:  b : 
with  great  reverence,  and  eate  it  incontinent  »c 
looking  in  his  face,  which  was  the  grcates:  his^ 
that  they  could  use  before  him.  Hee  had  int:«s 
Fiddle,  Flute,  and  of  a  Snaile-shell,  and  1  Ci-3 
covered  with  a  skinne,  and  such  other  strange  bi 
ments.  They  had  very  evill  voyces  to  sing.  Km 
at  dinner  time  he  had  Dwarfes,  crooke-backes^  i&:  1 
deformed  counterfeits,  all  for  majesde  and  to  lup 
who  had  their  meate  in  the  Hall  among  the  )p 
and  Idiots,  which  were  fed  with  part  of  the  mas 
came  from  Mutezuma  his  table,  all  the  rest  of  t^  s 
was  given  to  three  thousand  of  the  guard,  who  ms 
ordinarily  in  the  yard  or  Court,  and  therefxt  tap 
that  there  was  brought  for  his  Table  three  t*a 
dishes,  and  as  many  pots  of  wine,  such  as  :rt<rf 
and  that  continually  the  Buttrcy  and  Pantrey  s:vx>: 
which  was  a  wonder  to  see  what  was  in  thcrr. 
platters,  dishes,  and  cups,  were  all  of  earth,  « 
the  King  was  served  but  once,  and  so  from  rrx 
meale  new.  He  had  likewise  his  service  of  Cro 
Plate  very  rich,  but  hee  used  not  to  bee  served 
(they  say)  because  hee  would  not  bee  ser\'cd  tw.cc 
with,  the  which  hee  thought  a  base  thine. 

Some  affirme,  that  young  children  were  sli 
dressed  in  divers  kinde  of  dishes  for  Muteru 
table,  but  it  was  not  so,  onely  of  mans  flesh  sacr. 
fed  now  and  then.  The  table  being  taken  up,  thi 
againe  the  Gentlewomen  to  bring  water  for  h;* 
with  the  like  reverence  as  they  used  at  the  n.: 
then  went  they  to  dinner  with  the  other  wivcs^ 
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to  stand  on  foote,  for  the  great  estimation  hee  had  of 
them,  and  if  hee  liked  any  of  the  Spaniards  garments, 
hee  would  exchange  his  apparell  for  theirs.  He  changed  ^^g^  ^J 
his  owne  apparell  foure  times  every  day,  and  hee  never  -W^''^^- 
clothed  himselfe  againe  with  the  Garments  which  hee 
had  once  worne,  but  all  such  were  kept  in  his  Guard- 
robe,  for  to  give  in  Presents  to  his  Servants,  and 
Ambassadours,  and  unto  valiant  Souldiers  which  had 
taken  any  enemy  Prisoner,  and  that  was  esteemed  a 
great  reward,  and  a  title  of  priviledge.  The  costly 
Mantles  whereof  had  becne  divers  sent  to  Cortes,  were 
of  the  same  Guardrobe. 

Mutezuma  went  alwayes  very  neate  and   fine  in  his  His 
attyre.     Hee  bathed  him  in  his  Hot-house  foure  times  Wardrobe 
every   day.     Hee   went  seldome   out   of  his   Chamber, 
but  when   hee  went   to   his   meate.     Hee  eate  alwayes  Histnet-r 
alone,  but   solemnely,   and   with   great  abundance.     His 
Table  was  a  Pillow,  or  else  a  couple  of  coloured  Skinnes. 
His  chaire  was  a  foure-footed  stoole  made  of  one  piece, 
and  hollow  in  the  middest,  well  wrought  and  painted. 
His  Table-clothes,  Napkins,  and  Towels,  were  made  of 
Cotton-wooU,  very  white  and  new,  for   hee   was  never 
served  but  once  with  that  Naperie.    Foure  hundred  Pages  Magaifice\ 
brought  in   his  meate,  all   sonnes   of  great   Lords,  and  ^^^^^^"^^ 
placed  it  upon  a  Table  in  his  great  Hall.     The  meate 
being  brought  in,  then  came  Mutezuma  to  behold  the 
Dishes,  and  appointed  those  Dishes  that  liked  him  best, 
and  Chafing-dishes  were   prepared  to  keepe   that  meate 
warme,  and  seldome  would  he  eate  of  any  other  Dish, 
except  the  Lord  Steward  or  Comptroller  should  highly 
commend  any  other  Dish. 

Before  hee  sate  downe,  came  twentie  of  his  Wives  HU  wives, 
of  the  fairest  and  best  esteemed,  or  else  those  that  served 
weekly  by  turne,  brought  in  the  Bason  and  Ewre,  with 
great  humblenesse.  This  done,  hee  sate  him  downe,  and 
then  came  the  Lord  Steward,  and  drew  a  woodden  Nctte 
before  him,  because  none  should  come  nigh  his  Table. 
And  this  Noble  man  alone  placed  the  Dishes,  and  also 
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slave,  I  meane,  such  as  are  common  GamefCien  tf  ■ 

estate. 

Thi  Temns  Sometimes  Mutezuma  went  to  the  TeaiA  Cat 
fJIP^^  Their  ball  is  caUed  ViUamaliztli,  and  is  midr  tri 
'*'^'  gumme  which  commeth  from  a  tree  called  UlL  Ti 
tree  groweth  in  a  hot  G>untre3r.  The  gimuBe  a^ 
kneaded  together,  and  so  made  round,  b  as  VaMi 
pitch,  and  somewhat  heavie,  and  very  hard  for  tk  v^ 
but  yet  good  and  li^ht  to  rebound^  and  better  tie  a 
wind-bals.  They  play  not  as  Chases,  but  at  Ban^.  si 
Check,  that  is,  if  the  ball  touch  the  wall  :t  iooid 
They  may  strike  the  ball  with  any  port  of  their  M 
but  there  is  alwayes  a  penaltie  if  they  ondy  scr^i 
with  the  buttocke  or  side,  which  is  the  fiiot  m 
whereof  they  use  a  skinne  upon  each  buttocke.  ti 
play  so  many  to  so  many  for  a  packe  of  Mjocki 
according  to  the  abilitie  of  the  Players.  Also  tber  7 
for  gold  and  feathers,  and  sometime  for  tbca*  «i 
bodies,  as  they  use  at  P^toUi,  which  is  there  poafi 
and  lawfull.  The  Tennis  Court  is  called  Tlachcoi  o& 
a  Hall  long  and  narrow,  but  wider  upwards,  dm  itm 
wards,  and  higher  on  the  sides  then  at  the  ends,  whc 
an  industry  for  their  play.  The  house  is  alwaTc^  s^ 
and  smooth,  in  the  side  walles  they  have  ccrtainc  o 
like  unto  Milstones,  with  a  little  hole  in  the  sii* 
that  passeth  through  the  stone,  the  hole  is  so  0 
that  scarcely  the  ball  may  passe  through,  but  ^ ' 
chanceth  to  strike  the  ball  into  the  hole,  which  90: 
happ>encth,  winneth  the  game,  and  by  an  ancient  Ljv  ; 
custome  among  Tennis  Players,  he  ought  to  hnt 
Cloakes  of  all  those  that  stand  and  behold  the  : 
on  that  side  that  the  ball  went  in,  and  in  some  Te 
Courts,  the  halfe  of  the  garments  of  them  that  c 
looking  on.  The  Winner  is  then  bound  to  make  certi 
Sacrifice  to  the  God  of  the  Tennis  play,  and  to  the  c 
where  the  ball  entred.  The  beholders  of  the  piir  so 
say,  that  such  a  Winner  should  be  a  Thiefir  la: 
Adulterer,  or  else  that  he  should  die  quickly. 
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then  the  Gentlemen  and  Pages  waited  as  their  course 
fell. 

When  his  table  was  taken  up,  and  his  Servitors  gone 
to  meate,  Mutezuma  sate  still :  then  came  in  the  suiters 
that  had  any  affaires  to  deale  with  him,  bare-footed,  for 
all  the  persons  did  use  that  reverence,  except  some 
Princes  his  Kinsmen,  as  the  Lords  of  Tescuco,  and 
Tlacopan,  and  a  few  others  :  and  beeing  cold  weather, 
they  used  to  weare  olde  ragged  clothes  upon  their  rich 
garments.  All  suiters  used  to  make  three  or  foure  ^^^ 
courtesies,  not  looking  toward  his  face,  and  speaking  unto  ^^^^^^^^^ 
him  their  heads  downwards,  and  in  that  order  retyred 
backe  againe.  Mutezuma  answered  his  suiters  very 
gravely,  with  low  voyce,  and  in  few  words,  and  not  to 
all  suiters,  for  others  his  Secretaries  or  Counsellers  that 
stood  by,  answered  for  him,  and  having  their  answere, 
they  returned  backwards,  not  turning  their  tailes  to  the 
Prince.  After  these  businesses  done,  he  used  some 
recreation,  hearing  Jesters  or  Songs,  wherein  he  delighted  ^^^^^^  ^ 
much,  or  else  to  looke  upon  the  Players,  who  play  with  ^'^y^^'- 
their  feet,  as  we  doe  with  our  hands.  These  have  a 
cudgell  like  unto  a  Pastlers  rowler,  which  they  tosse  high 
and  low  as  it  were  a  ball  in  the  Ayre,  strange  to  behold. 
They  use  other  Playes  to  passe  the  time,  in  such  an 
order,  that  it  seemed  marvellous  to  the  lookers  on. 
Cortes  brought  into  Spaine  some  of  these  Players.  Also 
they  use  Matachines,  in  such  sort  they  doe  play,  that  Games, 
there  stand  each  upon  other  shoulders,  and  hee  that 
standeth  highest,  sheweth  many  feates.  Sometime  Mute- 
zuma did  behold  the  Players,  who  played  at  a  game 
called  Pacoliztli,  which  is  much  like  our  Tables,  and  they 
play  with  beanes,  squared  like  Dice,  which  they  call 
Patolli,  and  throw  them  out  of  both  their  hands  upon 
a  matte,  or  else  upon  the  ground,  where  are  made  cer- 
tain strikes,  upon  which  they  set  downe  the  chance 
that  is  throwne :  and  at  this  game  they  play  all  that 
they  have,  and  many  times  they  value  their  owne 
bodies,  and  play  that  into  captivitie,  and  to  remayne  a 
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there  were  three  thousand,  accounting  Geaws 
Servants  and  Slaves :  the  most  were  Nobteme»  M 
ters,  Mutezuma  tooke  of  them  for  his  selfe,cni 
liked  him  best,  and  the  others  he  gave  in  nacm 
Gendemen  his  Servants.  The  saying  was,  tha:  ^^ 
at  one  time  a  hundred  and  fiftie  women  his  v:o « 
childe,  who  through  the  perswasion  of  the  Dcr<IL :« 
Medicines  to  cast  their  creatures,  because  ther  a 
that  they  should  not  inherit  the  State :  these  hb  ^zrs.^ 
many  old  women  for  their  Guard,  for  no  ma  < 
permitted  to  looke  upon  them. 

The  shield  of  Armes  that  is  set  in  his  Fikri 
likewise  carried  to  the  Warres,  is  an  Eagle  umr^  i 
a  Tigre  his  tallons,  bent  as  taking  prey.  Some  ai 
it  is  a  GryfFon  and  not  an  Eagle.  The  Griflbos  a  1 
past,  say  they,  did  cause  the  Vale  of  Avacadaa  r  '■ 
dispeopled,  for  they  were  great  devourers  of  wg.i 
that  their  abiding  was  in  the  Mountaines  of  Tecfl 
they  approve  that  these  Mountaines  were  caDed  0 
lachtepelt,  of  Cuidachdi,  which  is  a  Grj^ffbn,  biggel 
a  Lion  :  but  the  Spaniards  did  never  see  aoT  of  a 
The  Indians  by  their  old  Pictures  doe  paint  those  Grri 
to  have  a  kind  of  haire  and  no  feathers,  and  also  isr 
that  with  their  tallons  and  teeth  they  breake  mess  » 
They  have  the  courage  of  a  Lion,  and  the  courtra 
of  an  Eagle  :  they  paint  him  with  fourc  feet,  a.'i:  = 
with  a  kindc  of  downe,  more  like  wooll  then  ted 
with  his  beake,  tallons,  and  wings.  There  are  ix  - 
Lords  that  give  the  GryfFon  in  their  Armes,  flvrrtc  *"- 
heart  in  his  tallons. 

Mutezuma  had  another  house,  with  very  eocc  i: 
ings  and  faire  galleries,  built  upon  Pillars  of  Jxsx^ 
extcndeth  toward  a  goodly  Garden,  in  the  whi:*-  3 
are  ten  ponds  or  moe,  some  of  salt-water  for  Sea-** 
and  other  some  of  fresh  water  for  Rivcr-lbwi. 
Lakcfowle,  which  ponds  are  devised  with  $Ij:» 
cmptie  and  to  fill  at  their  pleasure,  for  the  clcar.rc« 
the  feathers.     There    is    such  a  number    of  hom't: 
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They  used  in  the  Temple  of  the  Tennis  play,  two 
Images  of  the  God  of  the  Ball,  which  stood  upon  the  two  Oodofth 
lower  walljss.  The  Sacrifice  was  celebrated  at  mid-night, 
with  many  Ceremonies  and  Witch-rcrafts,  and  Songs  for 
that  purpose.  Then  came  a  Priest  from  the  Cathedrall 
Church,  with  other  Religious  persons  to  blesse  the 
Sacrifice,  saying  certain  devillish  Prayers,  and  throwing  [III.  v. 
the   ball   foure   times   in    the   Tennis    Court.      In    this  "^ 

order  was  the  Tennis  play  consecrated,  and  after  this 
consecration  it  was  lawfull  to  play,  or  else  not,  for  this 
diligence  was  first  to  bee  done  when  any  Tennis  Court 
or  play  was  newly  built.  The  owner  of  the  Tennis 
Court  also  would  never  suffer  any  to  play,  untill  he  had 
first  offered  something  to  the  IdoU,  their  Superstition 
was  so  great. 

Mutezuma  had   many   houses  as  well   in    Mexico   as  His  Palac. 
without,  for  his  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  also  for  his 
ordinary  dwelling.     To  write  of  all  it  should  bee  tedious, 
but  where  his  continuall  abiding  was,  he  named  Tepac, 
that  is  to  say.   Palace.      And    that   Palace   had   twentie  Ttoentte 
doores  or  gates  which  had  their  out-comming  into  the       '^^' 
common  streets.     It  hath  three  Courts,  and  in  the  one  Three  Cot 
standeth  a  faire  Fountaine,  many  Hals,  and  a  hundred  ^^\ 
Chambers  of  twentie   three,   and   thirtie   foot   long,   an  ^^^  ^^ 
hundred    Bathes   and    Hot-houses :    and   although    the 
building  was  without  nayles,  yet  very  good  workmanship. 
The  walles  were  made  of  Masons  worke,  and  wrought 
of  Marble,  Jaspe,  and  other  blacke  stone,  with  veines  of 
red,  like  unto  Rubies  and  other  Stones,  which  glistered 
very  faire  :    the   roofes   were   wrought   of  Timber,  and 
curiously  carved  :  the  Timber  was  Cedar,  Cypresse,  and 
Pine-tree  :    the  Chambers  were  painted  and  hung  with 
Cloth  of  Cotton,  and  Cloth  made  of  Conies  haire  and 
feathers.     The   beds  were   poore  and  of  no  value,  for 
they   were   nothing   but   Mantles    laid   upon    Mats,   or 
upon  Hay,  or  else   Mats  alone :    few   men   lay   within 
those  Houses.  MulHtude 

There  were  a  thousand  women,  and  some  affirme  that  women. 
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There  was  also  in  other  Hals    great  cartae  ^ 
some  with   earth,  and   some  with    wmtcr,  wfaer.:  t 

SMakff^  tie.     Snakes,  as  grosse  as  a  mans  thigh,   Vipcr%  0% 
which  they  call  dymanes,  or   Lizarts  of  vwaq 
long,  with  such  Scales  and  head  as  a  Dragon  hjc  i 
other   little   Lizarts,   and    other    vcnemous    fiei 
Serpents  as  well  of  the  water  as  of  the  land,  a 
sight  for  the  lookers  on. 

Fouks9ffny.       There  were  also  other  Cages   for   fbulc  of 
all  sorts,  as  Hawkes,  Kites,  Boyters^  and  at  the 
or  ten  kinde  of  Haukes.     This  houae  of  feuk  wl' 
daily  allowance  five   hundred  Gynea   cocke%  aa; 
hundred   men    of    service,   besides     the    Falcoom 
Hunters,  which   are   infinite.     There  were   mast 
sorts  of  Foules  that  our  men  knew  not,  which 
their  beake  and  talents  good  to  Hauke  withiB. 

To  the  Snakes  and  other  venemous  Beasts  vx^f 
the  bloud  of  men  sacrificed,  to  feede  them,  and 
they  gave  unto  them  mans  flesh,  which  the  gretf  \Ji 
doe  eate  very  well.  The  Spaniards  saw  the  €oan  cv 
with  bloud  like  a  jellie  in  a  Slaughter-house,  tt  t 
horribly.  It  was  strange  to  see  the  Ofliccn  a 
House,  how  every  one  was  occupied.  Our  r:c=  ^ 
great  pleasure  in  beholding  such  strange  thin^v  ^c^  ^ 
could  not  away  with  the  roaring  ot  the  LvDrs.  ^ 
fcarefuU  hissing  of  the  Snakes  and  Adders,  the 
howling  and  barking  of  the  Wolves,  the  « 
yelling  of  the  Ownzes  and  Tigrcs,  when  tScr  »* 
have  meate.     Most  certaine,  in  the  night  season  -.: 

Divih  ien.  a  Dungeon  of  Hell,  and  a  dwelling  place  of  the  ^* 
and  even  so  it  was  indeede,  for  nccrc  at  har-i  w' 
Hall  of  a  hundred  and  fiftie  foote  long,  and  th:m  t^ 
broad,  where  was  a  Chappell  with  the  Roofe  01  n' 
and  Gold  in  leafe  Wainescotted,  and  decked  w.r  r^ 
store  of  Pearle  and  Stone,  as  Agattcs^  Cor^tf^ 
Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  divers  other  sorts,  anc  :*:» ' 
the  Oratory  where  Mutezuma  prayed  in  the  ^t 
season,    and    in    that   Chappell    the    DeviU    dx:  iz'X^ 
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nto    him,    and    gave    him    answere    according    to    his 

ravers. 

He  had  other  houses  like  unto  Barnes,  onely  for  the  Ston-k^usis. 
athers  of  foules,  and  for  mantels  which  proceeded  of 
is  rents  and  tributes,  a  thing  much  to  be  seene  :  upon 
le  doores  was  set  his  armes,  which  was  a  Conie.  Here 
welled  the  chiefe  Officers  of  his  house,  as  Treasurer,  Officers. 
ontroller,  Receivers  and  other  officers  appertaining  to 
le  Kings  revenews.  Mutezuma  had  no  house  wherein 
as  not  an  Oratorie  for  the  Devill,  whom  they  wor- 
lipped  for  the  Jewels  there.  And  therefore  those 
3uses  were  great  and  large. 

Mutezuma   had   some  houses   of   Armor,   upon    the  The  Armorj 
oores   wherof  stood   a   Bowe   and   Arrows.      In    these  !/^^«^«««*- 
ouses  was  great  store  of  all  kinde  of  Munition  which 
ley    use    in    their    wars :    as    Bowes,   Arrowes,    Slings, 
aunces.    Darts,   Clubbes,    Swords    and    Bucklers,    and 
allant  Targets  more  trim  then  strong,  Skuls  and  Splints, 
ut  not  manie,  and  all  made  of  wood,  gilt  or  covered  with 
ather.      The  wood  whereof  they  make  their  Armour  ^mdfir 
id  Targets,  is  vcric  hard  and  strong,  for  they  use  to  -''■«^'- 
>ast  it  at  the  fire,  and  at  their  Arrow  ends  they  enclose 

little  peece  of  Flint  stone,  or  a  peece  of  a  Fish  bone 
died  Libisa,  and  that  is  venemous,  for  if  any  be  hurt 
lerewith  and  the  head  remaine  in  the  wound,  it  so 
rstereth,  that  it  is  almost  incurable. 

Their  Swords  are  of  wood,  and  the  edge  thereof  is  ^•ddeu 
f  flint  stone,  enclosed  or  joyncd  into  a  staflFe,  with  a  ^^^^^^ 
rrtaine  kinde  of  glew  which  is  made  of  a  roote  called  '      '  ^'' 
acolt,  and  Teuxalli,  which  is  a  kinde  of  strong  sand, 
hereof  they  make  a  mixture,  and  after  kneade  it  with 
loud  of  Bats  or   Rearemice,  and   other   Foule,  which 
oth   glew    marvellous    strong,   and   lightly    never    un- 
eavetn  :  of  this  stuflFe,  they  make  nailes,  pearcers,  and 
agers,  wherewith   they  bore  Timber  and  stone  :    with 
leir  Swords  they  cut  Speares,  yea  and  a  Horse  necke 
:  a  blow,  and  made  dents  into  Iron,  which  seemed  a 
ling  unpossible  and  incredible.      In  the  Citie  no  man 
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may  weare  weapon,  but  oncly  in    warres,  bnat^i 
among  the  Kings  Guard. 

Besides  the  foresaid  houses,  he  had  manic  000 
his   onely   recreation   and   pastime,    with   cxcr'rr  s 
Gardens   of    medicinal!    Hearbes,    sweete     Flairc\  1 
Trees   of  delectable   savour.       In    that    Garicr.  wr 
thousand    personages,  made   and    wrought   irtiscar 
leaves  and  flowers.     Mutezuma  would   not  pers:  1 
in  this  Garden  should  be  any   kinde   of  pot  Hen 
or  things  to  be  sold,  saying,  that  it  did  not  an^n 
to  Kings  to  have  things  of  profit,  among  their 
and   pleasures,  for  such  things  (said    he)  did 
to   Merchants.     Yet   notwithstanding    he    had 
with    manie   and    sundrie   fruites,    but    they  stoac  i 
fix)m  the  Citie,  and  whither  seldomc  times  he  wer 
had  likewise  out  of  Mexico  pleasant    houses  la  ^ 
and   Forrests,  of  great  compasse,  environed  with 
in  the  which  he  had  Fountaines,  Rivers,  Ponds  w:s 
Warrens  of  Conies,  Rockes  and  covert  where  weit  Kj 
Bucks,  Hares,  Foxes,  Wolves,  and  such  like,  with 
nesse   for   everie   sort.     To   these    places   the  Lara  i 
Mexico  used  to  goe  and  sport  themselves,  such  b:< 
many  were  the  houses  of  Mutezuma,  wherein  fnr  Ir 
were  equall  with  him. 

He  had  daily  attending  upon  him  in  his  pr:\'a:c  G-r- 
sixc  hundred  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  ani  c*.-^  ' 
them  three  or  foure  servants,  and  some  hai  r^rs 
servants  or  moc,  according  to  his  estate  :  and  -  - 
manner  he  had  three  thousand  men  attcndar.:  .t  : 
Court,  and  some  affirme  more,  all  the  wh:ch  wen  « 
in  his  house  of  the  meate  that  came  from  his  taWc.  ^' 
serving  men  alwaics  abode  below  in  the  Court  1.  * 
day,  and  went  not  from   thence  till  after  Supper 

It  is  to  be  thought  that  his  Guard   was   the  c-ac: 
because   the  strangers  were  there,   although    in   cffr:: 
truth  it  is  most  ccrtaine,  that  all  the  Lords  that  irt  j^ 
the   Mexicall  Empire  (as  they  say)  arc  thirtie 
high    estate,    who    are    able    to    make 
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unto    him,    and    gave    him    answere    according   to   his 
prayers. 

He  had  other  houses  like  unto  Barnes,  onely  for  the  Store-hot 
feathers  of  foules,  and  for  mantels  which  proceeded  of 
his  rents  and  tributes,  a  thing  much  to  be  seene  :  upon 
the  doores  was  set  his  armes,  which  was  a  Conie.  Here 
dwelled  the  chiefe  Officers  of  his  house,  as  Treasurer,  Officers, 
Controller,  Receivers  and  other  officers  appertaining  to 
the  Kings  revenews.  Mutezuma  had  no  house  wherein 
was  not  an  Oratorie  for  the  Devill,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped for  the  Jewels  there.  And  therefore  those 
houses  were  great  and  large. 

Mutezuma   had   some   houses   of   Armor,   upon    the  The  An 
doores   wherof  stood   a   Bowe   and   Arrows.      In   these  ^f^^^* 
houses  was  great  store  of  all  kinde  of  Munition  which 
they   use   in    their    wars :    as    Bowes,   Arrowes,   Slings, 
Launces,   Darts,   Clubbes,   Swords    and    Bucklers,    and 
gallant  Targets  more  trim  then  strong,  Skuls  and  Splints, 
but  not  manie,  and  all  made  of  wood,  gilt  or  covered  with 
leather.     The  wood  whereof  they  make  their  Armour  ^oodfo 
and  Targets,  is  verie  hard  and  strong,  for  they  use  to  -''*^^'- 
toast  it  at  the  fire,  and  at  their  Arrow  ends  they  enclose 
a  little  peece  of  Flint  stone,  or  a  peece  of  a  Fish  bone 
called  Libisa,  and  that  is  venemous,  for  if  any  be  hurt 
therewith   and   the   head   remaine   in   the  wound,  it  so 
festereth,  that  it  is  almost  incurable. 

Their  Swords  are  of  wood,  and  the  edge  thereof  is  ^odtien 
of  flint  stone,  enclosed  or  joyned  into  a  staflFe,  with  a  ^^^J 
certaine  kinde  of  glew  which  is  made  of  a  roote  called 
Zacolt,  and  TeuxaUi,  which  is  a  kinde  of  strong  sand, 
whereof  they  make  a  mixture,  and  after  kneade  it  with 
bloud  of  Bats  or  Rearemice,  and  other  Foule,  which 
doth  glew  marvellous  strong,  and  lightly  never  un- 
cleaveth  :  of  this  stufFe,  they  make  nailes,  pearcers,  and 
augers,  wherewith  they  bore  Timber  and  stone  :  with 
their  Swords  they  cut  Speares,  yea  and  a  Horse  necke 
at  a  blow,  and  made  dents  into  Iron,  which  seemed  a 
thing  unpossible  and  incredible.      In  the  Citie  no  man 
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I  meane  so  much  as  was  neceassuie  for  the  prom 
the  House  and  Court  of  Mutczuma,   all   the  rcr  1 
spent  among   Souldiers,   and    bartred    for    Goll  ?ai 
Precious   stones,   and   other    rich     Jewels,   estecDci 
Princes,  all  the  which  was  brought  to  the  Trenvr 
Mexico  was  large  and  great  Barnes  and  Houses  to  rs 
and  keepe  the  G>rne  for  provision  of  the  Gt«»  1 
SeefurpUtare  Officers,  and  underofficers,  who   did    receive   the  ■ 
and  kept  account  thereof  in  Bookes  of  painted  ip 
And  in  every  Towne  was  a  Receiver,  who  hwt  2 
hand  a  rod  or  a  bush  of  Feathers,  and   those  pr,  i 
their  accounts  in  Mexico.     If  any  such  had  bccne  m 
with  deceit  and  falshood,  death  was   his  rewanl  fo  a 
his  kinred  punished  with  penalties,  as  of  a  linazt  1 
traitour  to  his  Prince.     The  Husbandmen,  if  ther  % 
not  well  their  Tribute,  were  apprehended  for  the  Ml 
and  if  they  were  found  to  be  poore  through  sicknesK  d 
infirmitie,  then  they  were  borne  withall,  but  if  thcr  « 
found  to  be  lazie  and  sloath/uU,  they    should  be  m 
accordingly:  but  in  conclusion,  if  they  paied  it  noc  c 
day  appointed,  then  they  should  be  sold  for  sbves  tt  S 
their  debt,  or  else  be  sacrificed. 

There  were  many  other  Provinces,  which  ptj  1  :? 
taine  portion,  and  reknowledged  service,  but  th:s  T*^ 
was  more  of  honour  then  profit.  In  this  sort  Mj:r:-ii 
had  more  then  suflicient  to  provide  his  house  an^  «c 
and  to  heaf>e  up  great  store  in  his  Treasunk'.  Morten 
he  spent  nothing  in  the  building  of  his  housc<,  Xi:^T  cf  Ji 
time  he  had  certaine  Towncs  that  paid  no  other  Tr%5 
but  onely  to  worke  and  repaire  continually  his  HoiaeJ 
their  owne  proper  cost,  and  paid  all  kinde  of  woriua* 
carrying  upon  their  backes,  or  drawing  in  sJcJs  >^ 
Lime,  Timber,  Water,  and  all  other  necessaries  i<r  a 
worke.  Likewise  they  were  bound  to  pro\nde  al  a 
firewood  that  should  be  spent  in  the  Court,  wh?ch  «» 
great  thing,  and  did  amount  to  two  hundred  arJ  r..-^ 
weight  a  day,  which  was  five  hundred  mens  bur Jtrv  « 
some   dayes   in    the  winter    much    more.     And   ice  :3 
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hundred  thousand  men.  There  are  three  thousand 
Lords  of  Townes,  who  have  many  vassals.  These 
Noblemen  did  abide  in  Mexico  certaine  times  of  the 
yeare,  in  the  Court  of  Mutezuma,  and  could  not  depart  Stau-cai 
from  thence  without  especiall  licence  of  the  Emperour, 
leaving  each  of  them  a  Sonne  or  brother  behinde  them 
for  securitie  of  rebellion,  and  for  this  cause  they  had 
generally  houses  in  the  Citie  :  such  and  so  great  was 
the  Court  of  Mutezuma. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  Dominions  of  Mutezuma  any  Tributes 
subject  that  paieth  not  tribute  unto  him.     The  Noblemen  ^^^i^j- 
pay  their  tribute  in  personall  service.     The  Husbandmen  ^^/^  j^l 
called   Macevaltin,  with   body  and  goods.     In  this  sort 
they  are  either  Tenants,  or  else  heires  to  their  possessions. 
Those  which  are  heires,  doe  pay  one  third  part  of  all 
their  fruite  and  commoditie  that  they  doe  reape  or  bring 
up,  as   Dogges,    Hennes,    Foule,    Conies,  Gold,   Silver, 
Stones,  Salt,  Waxe,  Honie,  Mantels,  Feathers,   Cotten, 
and  a  certaine  fruite  called  Cacao,  that  serveth  for  money, 
and  also  to  eate.     Also  all  kinde  of  Graine,  and  Garden 
Hearbes,  and  Fruites,  whereof  they  doe  maintaine  them- 
selves. 

The  Tenants  doe  pay  monethly,  or  yearely,  as  they 
can  agree,  and  because  their  tribute  is  great,  they  are 
called  slaves,  for  when  they  may  have  licence  to  eate 
Egges,  they  thinke  it  a  great  favour.  It  was  reported 
that  they  were  taxed  what  they  should  eate,  and  all  the 
residue  was  taken  from  them.  They  went  verie  poorely  Poverty 
cloathed,  yea  and  the  most  of  their  treasure  was  an  Tenants. 
earthen  Pot,  wherein  they  boiled  their  Hearbes,  a  couple 
of  Milstones  to  grinde  their  Corne,  and  a  Mat  to  lye 
upon.  They  did  not  onely  paie  this  Rent,  and  Tribute, 
but  also  served  with  their  bodies  at  all  times  when  the 
great  King  should  command.  They  were  in  such  great 
subjection  to  their  Prince,  that  they  durst  not  speake  one 
word  although  their  daughters  should  be  taken  from 
them  to  be  used  at  pleasure.  All  the  aforesaid  rents  they 
brought  to  Mexico  upon  their  backes,  and   in    Boates, 
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the  other  towards  the  water,  at  the  which  thet  i 
Boate  to  goe  where  they  list.  And  alchoae^ 
Citie  is  founded  upon  water,  yet  the  same  water  i 
good  to  drinke,  whereof  there  ts  brought  bf 
water  from  a  place  called  Capultepcc^  three  mila 
from  the  Citie,  which  springeth  out  of  a  little  tLi 
the  foote  whereof  standeth  two  Statues  or 
Images  wrought  in  stone,  with  their  Targets  and 
the  one  is  o?  Mutezuma,  and  the  other  of 
Father.  The  water  is  brought  firom  thence  c  » 
Pipes  or  Canals  in  great  quantity,  and  when  tk  ■ 
is  foule,  then  all  the  water  is  convcied  into  the  sm 
till  the  first  be  made  deane.  From  this  Fooatnrd 
the  whole  Citie  is  provided,  so  that  they  eoe  seifa|  t 
same  water  from  streete  to  streete  in  littk  Boattk « 
doe  pay  a  certaine  tribute  for  the  same* 

This  Citie  is  divided  into  two  strectes,  the  oar  m 
called  Tlatelulco,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  Iland,  la:  I 
other  Mexico,  where  Mutezuma  his  dw^ling  aai  Cm 
was,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  a  Spring.  This  fflter 
the  fairest  and  most  principall,  and  because  of  the  Kj^ 
Pallace  there,  the  Citie  was  named  Mexico,  althooc^  ^ 
old  and  first  name  of  the  Citie  was  Tcnuchtitlan,  whid  JS 
signifie  Fruite  out  of  stone,  for  the  name  is  compocaa 
of  Tetl,  which  is,  Stone,  and  Nuchtli,  which  i$  i  r*s^ 
in  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  called  Tunas;  the  Tret 
to  speake  properly,  the  Thistle)  that  bcarcth  th:*  r=a 
Itgrotcetkaho  is  named  Nopal,  and  is  nothing  almost  but  Icavo  s 
tn  Bermuda,  footebroad  and  round,  and  three  inches  thickc,  fS 
more,  and  some  Icsse,  according  to  the  growth,  f^ 
thornes  which  are  vcnemous :  the  leafe  is  grctnc « 
the  thornc  or  pricke  russet.  After  that  is  pla*:*^' 
encreascth,  growing  leafe  unto  Icafc,  and  the  » 
thereof  commeth  to  be  as  the  body  of  a  tree,  aai  a 
leafe  doth  onely  produce  another  at  the  point,  be: 
the  sides  of  the  same  leaves  proceede  other  Ica^^ss 
some  Provinces  where  water  is  scant,  they  use  to  ir:^ 
the  juice   of  these    leaves.      The    fruite    thereof  ai 
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Kings  Chimneys  they  brought  the  barlce  of  Oake  trees, 

which  was  best  esteemed  ror  the  light  thereof,  for  they 

were  great   Sorcerers.      Mutezuma    had    one    hundred 

Cities  with  their  Provinces,  of  whom  he  received  Rents, 

Tributes,  and  Vassalage,  where  he  maintained  Garrison 

of  Souldiers,  and  had  Treasurers  in  each  of  them. 

His  dominion  did  extend  from  the  North  sea  to  the 

South  sea,  and  six  hundred  miles  in  longitude  within  the 

maine  Land,  although  in  very  deede  there  were  some 

Townes,  as  Tlaxcallon,  Mechuacan,  Panuco,  and  Teocan- 

tcpec,  which  were   his   enemies,  and   paid   him    neither 

Tribute  nor  Service  :  but  yet  the  Ransome  was  much, 

when  any  of  them  was  taken.     Also  there  were  other 

Kings  and   Noblemen,   as   of   Texcuto,   and   Tlacopan, 

which  were  not  in  subjection  unto  him,  but  onely  in  [m*  ^• 

homage  and  obedience,  for  they  were  of  his  owne  linage,  ^  ^ 

unto  whom  Mutezuma  married  his  Daughters. 

Description   of  Mexico  as  it  flourished  in   those 

times. 

MExico  at  the  time  when  Cortes  entred,  was  a  Citie 
of  sixtie  thousand  houses.  The  Kings  house, 
and  other  Noblemens  houses  were  great,  large,  and 
beautifull,  the  other  were  small  and  meane,  without 
cither  doores  or  windowes  :  and  although  they  were 
small,  yet  there  dwelleth  in  some  of  them,  two,  three, 
yea  and  ten  persons,  by  reason  whereof,  the  Citie  was 
wonderfully  replenished  with  people. 

This  Citie  is  built  upon  the  water,  even  in  the  same 
order  as  Venice  is.  All  the  body  of  the  Citie  standeth 
in  a  great  large  Lake  of  water.  There  are  three  sorts  of  Three  son 
streetes  very  broad  and  faire,  the  one  sort  are  onely  ^^^^^'' 
water,  with  many  Bridges :  another  sort  of  onely  earth : 
and  the  third  of  earth  and  water:  that  is  to  say,  the 
one  halfe  earth  to  walke  upon,  and  the  other  halfe  for 
Boates  to  bring  provision  of  all  sorts.  These  streetes 
are  kept  alwayes  cleane,  and  the  most  part  of  the  houses 
have   two   doores,   the  one    towards    the    Cawsey,   and 
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Mexiti,  for  unto  this  day  the  Indian  dwdkn  r  1 
streete  of  this  City  are  called  of  Mexico.  Tht  Ms 
tooke  name  of  thir  principallest  IdoU  called  Ms: 
who  was  in  as  great  veneration  as  Vitzilopucii. ; 
of  the  warre.  Mexico  is  environed  with  fwcc:  « 
and  hath  three  wayes  to  come  unto  it  by  civk.1 
one  is  from  the  West,  and  that  cawsic  is  a  in  1 
a  halfe  long.  Another  from  the  Norths  and  coeaic 
three  miles  in  length.  Eastward  the  Citie  be  1 
entrie.  But  Southward  the  Cawsey  is  sixe  mia  a 
which  was  the  way  that  G>rtez  entred  into  tk  Ca 
The  Lake  that  Mexico  is  planted  in,  although  it  km 
one,  yet  it  is  two,  for  the  one  is  of  water  saltisb.  as 
and  pestiferous,  and  no  kinde  of  fish  liveth  in  k.  ii 
the  other  water  is  wholesome,  good,  and  s«cti  1 
bringeth  forth  small  fish.  The  salt  water  ebbcQi 
floweth,  according  to  the  winde  that  blowctk  - 
sweet  water  standeth  higher,  so  that  the  good  ^ 
falleth  into  the  evill,  and  reverteth  not  b^kvn 
some  hold  opinion.  The  salt  Lake  contaytiech  fers 
miles  in  breadth,  and  fifteene  in  length,  and  mon^ 
five  and  fortie  in  circuit ;  and  the  Lake  of  sweet  ^ 
contayneth  even  as  much,  in  such  sort,  that  the  «3 
Lake  contayneth  more  then  thirtie  leagues^  a&:  a 
about  fiftie  townes  situated  round  about  it,  mi?' 
which  townes  doe  contayne  five  thousand  houca 
and  some  ten  thousand,  yea  and  one  towrte  ou 
Tezcuco,  is  as  bigge  as  Mexico.  All  this  Ltfs 
water  springeth  out  of  a  Mountaine  that  sciaa 
within  sight  of  Mexico.  The  cause  that  the  ocr  5 
of  the  Lake  is  brackish  or  saltish,  is,  that  the  S.-Gai 
or  ground  is  all  salt,  and  of  that  water  great  q'jatf 
of  salt  is  daily  made. 

In  this  great  Lake  are  above  two  hundred  thwBi 
little  boates,  which  the  Indians  call  Acalles,  11%:  ■ 
Spaniards  call  them  Canoas,  according  to  the  speec? 
Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo,  wrought  like  a  kxkZ 
trough :  some  are  bigger  then  other  some,  Mccorcsi 
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,ic  greatnesse  of  the  body  of  the  tree  whereof  they  are 

lade.     And   where   I    number  two   hundred   thousand 

F  these  boats,  I  speake  of  the  least,  for  Mexico  alone 

Ath  above  fiftie  thousand  ordinarily  to  carry  and  bring 

;nto  the  Citie  victuall,  provision,  and  passengers,  so  that 

n  the  market  day  all  the  streets  of  water  are  full  of  them. 

The  Market  is  called  in  the  Indian  tongue  Tlanquiztli :  ^^  Market 
very  Parish  hath  his  Market  place  to  buy  and  sell  in :  ^J?^.^ 
tit  Mexico,  and  Tlatelulco  onely,  which  are  the  chiefest 
*ities,  have  great  Faires  and  places  fit  for  the  same,  and 
'-specially  Mexico  hath  one  place  where  most  dayes  in  the 
cere  is  buying  and  selling,  but  every  fourth  day  is  the 
^reat  Market  ordinarily:  and  the  like  custome  is  used 
'hroughout  the  Dominions  of  Mutezuma.  This  place 
I  wide  and  large,  compassed  round  about  with  doores, 
nd  is  so  great,  that  a  hundred  thousand  persons  come 
hither  to  chop  and  change,  as  a  Citie  most  principall 
n  all  that  R^ion.  Wherefore  the  resort  is  from  farre 
larts  unto  that  place.  Every  occupation  and  kinde  of  Order  0/ 
nerchandise  hath  his  proper  place  appointed,  which  no  ^*^^' 
»ther  may  by  any  meanes  occupy  or  disturbe.  likewise 
»esterous  wares  have  their  place  accordingly  (that  is 
o  say)  stone,  timber,  lime,  bricke,  and  aul  kinde  of 
tuffe  unwrought,  being  necessarie  to  build  withall. 
kiao  Mats  both  fine  and  course  of  sundrie  workmanship,  ^^  ^«^' 
Iso  Coales,  Wood,  and  all  sorts  of  earthen  vessell,  ^*^'' 
laaed  and  painted  very  curiously:  Deere  skinnes  both 
AW  and  tanned  in  haire  and  without  haire,  of  many 
olours,  for  Shoomakers,  Bucklers,  Targets,  Jerkins, 
nd  lining  of  woodden  Corselets :  also  skinnes  of  other 
casts,  and  fowle  in  feathers  readie  dressed  of  all  sorts, 
he  colours  and  strangenesse  thereof  was  a  thing  to 
lehold.  The  richest  merchandise  was  Salt,  and  Mantels 
if  cotton  wool!  of  divers  colours,  both  great  and  smal, 
ome  for  beds,  others  for  garments  and  clothing,  other 
or  tapissarie  to  hang  houses,  other  cotten  cloth  for 
ining  breeches,  shirts,  table  clothes,  towels,  napkins,  and 
uch  like  things. 
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There  were  also  Mantels  made  of  the  leuFci  :r 
tree  called  Metl,  and  of  Palme  tree,  and  Gxf  : 
which  are  well  esteemed,  b^ng  veiy  warme,  be 
G>verlets  nuuie  of  feathers  are  the  best :  tkt 
threed  made  of  Q>ny  haire,  pieces  of  linnen  dod  : 
of  cotton  wooll,  also  skaines  of  threed  of  aO  cab 
also  it  is  strange  to  see  the  great  store  of  famit,  f 
wilde,  some  tame,  some  water  fowle,  and  other  laae 
rapine.  All  the  braverie  of  the  Market^  is  tk  9 
where  gold  and  feathers  jojrndy  wrought  b  soil 
any  thine  that  is  in  request  is  their  livelj  wnxfvi 

/v^uM  gold   and   feathers,   and   gallant   colours.     The  bas 

wrkmamMf.  ^^  ^  expert  and  perfect  in  this  science,  that  tky 
worice  or  make  a  Butter-flie,  any  wild  Beast,  Tt 
Roses,  Flowers,  Herbs,  Rootes,  or  any  other  d&i^i 
lively,  that  it  is  a  thing  marvellous  to  behoL 
hapneth  many  times  that  one  of  these  workmes  t 
whole  day  will  eate  nothing,  onely  to  place  one  M 
in  his  due  perfection,  turning  and  tossing  the  M 
to  the  light  of  the  Sunne,  into  the  shade  or  df 
place,  to  see  where  is  hb  most  naturall  perfection  < 
till  his  worke  be  finished  he  will  neither  eate  nor  in* 
There  are  few  Nations  of  so  much   patience.     Trt 

G9U'tmitMs      or    Science    of  Gold-smiths,    among    them    is   vk  '. 

artificfs.  curious,    and    very    good    workmanship    engnvra  •> 

tooles   made   of  flint,   or   in    mold.      They    will  ; 
platter    in    mold  with    eight   corners,  and    c\'cn 
of  scverall  metall,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  of  goal  • 
the   other  of  silver,  without  any   kind   of  sokier    ^ 
will  also  found  or  cast  a  litde  caldron  with  loose  hnJ 
hanging   thereat,  as  wee  use  to  cast  a   bell  :    they  s 
also    cast    in    mold    a    fish    of  metall   with    one  sd 
silver   on    his    backe,    and    another   of  gold  :    thfr  -, 
make  a  Parrct   or  Popinjay  of  metall,   that   his  sw 
shall  shake,  and  his  head  moove,  and  his  win^  i^ 
they   will    cast    an   Ape    in    mold,   that   both    har^js  d 
feet  shall  stirre,  and  hold  a  spindle  in  his  hand  seoai 
to   spin,   yea  and   an   Apple   in   his   hand«  as  thov^  1 
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the  greatnesse  of  the  body  of  the  tree  whereof  they  are 
made.  And  where  I  number  two  hundred  thousand 
of  these  boats,  I  speake  of  the  least,  for  Mexico  alone 
hath  above  fiftie  thousand  ordinarily  to  carry  and  bring 
unto  the  Citie  victuall,  provision,  and  passengers,  so  that 
on  the  market  day  all  the  streets  of  water  are  full  of  them. 

The  Market  is  called  in  the  Indian  tongue  Tlanquiztli :  '^^  ^^^ 
every  Parish  hath  his  Market  place  to  buy  and  sell  in :  ^^.^ 
but  Mexico,  and  Tlatelulco  onely,  which  are  the  chiefest 
Cities,  have  great  Faires  and  places  fit  for  the  same,  and 
especially  Mexico  hath  one  place  where  most  dayes  in  the 
yeere  is  buying  and  selling,  but  every  fourth  day  is  the 
great  Market  ordinarily:  and  the  like  custome  is  used 
throughout  the  Dominions  of  Mutezuma.  This  place 
is  wide  and  large,  compassed  round  about  with  doores, 
and  is  so  great,  that  a  hundred  thousand  persons  come 
thither  to  chop  and  change,  as  a  Citie  most  principall 
in  all  that  Region.  Wherefore  the  resort  is  from  farre 
parts  unto  that  place.  Every  occupation  and  kinde  of  O'*^''  ?/ 
merchandise  hath  his  proper  place  appointed,  which  no  ^^^^• 
other  may  by  any  meanes  occupy  or  disturbe.  Likewise 
pesterous  wares  have  their  place  accordingly  (that  is 
to  say)  stone,  timber,  lime,  bricke,  and  all  kinde  of 
stufFe  unwrought,  being  necessarie  to  build  withall. 
Also  Mats  both  fine  and  course  of  sundrie  workmanship,  ^^  ^^^^ 
also  Coales,  Wood,  and  all  sorts  of  earthen  vessell,  ^^^^^' 
glased  and  painted  very  curiously:  Deere  skinnes  both 
raw  and  tanned  in  haire  and  without  haire,  of  many 
colours,  for  Shoomakers,  Bucklers,  Targets,  Jerkins, 
and  lining  of  woodden  Corselets :  also  skinnes  of  other 
beasts,  and  fowle  in  feathers  readie  dressed  of  all  sorts, 
the  colours  and  strangenesse  thereof  was  a  thing  to 
behold.  The  richest  merchandise  was  Salt,  and  Mantels 
of  cotton  wooll  of  divers  colours,  both  great  and  smal, 
some  for  beds,  others  for  garments  and  clothing,  other 
for  tapissarie  to  hang  houses,  other  cotten  cloth  for 
lining  breeches,  shirts,  table  clothes,  towels,  napkins,  and 
such  like  things. 
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to  the  Kinff,  as  a  custome,  and  thejr  to  bee  prtici-^ 
defended  from  theeves :  and  for  that  cause  t:^? 
certaine  Sergeants  or  Officers  up  and  downe  tSe  H 
to  espie  out  malefactors*  In  the  middesc  of  xbcH. 
standeth  a  house  which  mav  bee  scene  tkmupx 
Faire,  and  there  sitteth  twelve  ancient  men  for  ;a 

Bmarimg.  to  dispatch  Law  matters :  their  bujring  and  icD::g 
change  one  ware  for  another,  as  thus,  one  eiveti:  1 
for  a  bundell  of  Maiz,  other  eive  Manteb  tor  k 
money  which  is  Cacao,  and  this  is  their  order  to  jxx 
change :  they  have  measure  and  strike  for  iQ  oti 
Corne,  and  other  earthem  measures  for  Hony  la:  ^ 
and  if  any  Measure  bee  falsified,  they  punish  the  ofa 
and  breake  their  measures. 

Tkigrtsi  The  Temple  is  called  Teucalli,  that  b  to  «t. 

MlSk.'^      House;  Teutl,  signifieth  God;   and  Calli  is  i  H 
^*^"  a  name   very  fit,  if  that  house  had   beene  of  at 

God.  The  Spaniards  that  understand  not  the  bag 
doe  pronounce  and  call  those  Temples  Cues,  and  9i 
Vitzilopuchtli,  Uchilobos.  There  are  in  Mcixc 
Churches  with  Towres  for  their  Parishes  and  5i 
wherein  are  Chappels  and  Altars  where  the  Im^ 
Idols  doe  stand,  and  those  Chappels  doe  serve  Kx- : 
places  of  their  Founders ;  for  others  are  bunc^  : 
ground  about  them  or  Churchyards.  All  thc:r  Ts 
are  of  one  fashion,  therefore  it  shall  bee  now  sufri 
speake  of  the  principall  Church.  This  Temple  :* « 
and  doth  contayne  every  way  as  much  ground  as  1  ^ 
bow  can  reach  levell :  it  is  made  of  stone,  ^mvn 
doores  that  abutteth  upon  the  three  Cawscys,  xr-.L 
another  part  of  the  Citie,  that  hath  no  Cawscy  but 

C^fiTempU  street.      In    the    middest    of   this    Quadcrne    soa: 

JescnM,  mount  of  earth  and  stone,  square  likewise^  an: 
fathom  long  every  way,  built  upward  like  - 
Pyramide  of  Egypt,  saving  the  top  is  not  shar? 
plaine  and  flat,  and  ten  fathom  square  :  upon  tdc 
side,  were  steps  up  to  the  top,  in  number  an  h» 
and  fourteene,  which   being   so    many,    high,  aow 
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^  good  stone,  did  seeme  a  beautiful!  thing.  It  was  a 
ange  sight  to  behold  the  Priests,  some  going  up,  and 
me  downe  with  ceremonies,  or  with  men  to  be  sacri- 
cd.  Upon  the  top  of  this  Temple  are  two  great  Altars,  Two  Altars, 
good  space  distant  the  one  from  the  other,  and  so  nigh 
5  edge  or  brim  of  the  wall,  that  scarsly  a  man  may  goe 
hinde  them  at  pleasure.  The  one  Altar  standeth  on  the 
;ht  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left :  they  were  but 
five  foot  high,  each  of  them  had  the  backe  part  made 
stone,  painted  with  monstrous  and  foule  figures,  the 
kappell  was  &ire  and  well  wrought  of  Masons  worke 
d  timber,  every  Chappell  had  three  lofts,  one  above 
Dther,  sustayn^  upon  pillars,  and  with  the  height 
srcof  it  shewed  like  unto  a  faire  Towre,  and  beautified 
5  Citie  afarre  off:  from  thence  a  man  may  see  all  the 
rie  and  Townes  round  about  the  Lake,  which  was 
doubtedly  a  goodly  prospect.  And  because  Cortes 
d  his  companie  should  see  the  beautie  thereof;  Mute- 
ma  brought  him  thither,  and  shewed  him  all  the  order 
the  Temple,  even  from  the  foot  to  the  top.  There  was 
rertaine  plot  or  space  for  the  IdoU  Priests  to  celebrate 
Hr  service  without  disturbance  of  any.  Their  generall 
Lvers  were  made  toward  the  rising  of  the  Sunne.  Upon 
ix  Altar  standeth  a  great  IdoU.  Beside  this  Towre 
^  standeth  upon  the  Pyramide,  there  arc  fourtie  Towres  FwrAe  t^wnu 
at  and  small  belonging  to  other  little  Temples  which 
nd  in  the  same  circuit,  the  which  although  they  were  of 
r  same  making,  yet  their  prospect  was  not  Westward, 
^  other  wayes,  because  there  should  be  a  difference 
^xt  the  great  Temple  and  them.  Some  of  these 
mples  were  bigger  then  others,  and  every  one  of  a  ^everaU 
^nall  God,  among  the  which  there  was  one  round  ^^^^^ 
mple,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  the  aire,  called  Quecal-  '^^^  ^'' 
rati,  for  even  as  the  aire  so^th  round  about  the 
ravens,  even  for  that  consideration  they  made  his 
mple  round.  The  entrance  of  that  Temple  had  a 
>re9  made  like  unto  the  mouth  of  a  Setpent,  and  A  strMgg 
%  painted  with  foule  and  deviUish  gestures,  with  great 
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teeth  and  gums  wrought,  which  was  a  thing  to  tear. : 
that  should  enter  in  thereat,  and  espedallT  the  Cn 

[111.  V.  unto  whom  it  represented  vcrjr  Hell,  with  thii  ^' 

>>34-]  and  monstrous  teeth. 

There  were  other  Teucalles  in  the  Ctie,  tiu:  :& 
ascending  up  by  steps  in  three  places  :  all  these  Ts 
had  houses  by  themselves  with  all  service^  and  Proe 
particular  Gods.     At  every  doore   of  the  grci:  T: 

Templt-kdUs.  standeth  a  large  Hall  and  goodlv  Ljodging%  tec 
and  low  round  about,  which  houses  were  sa 
Armories  for  the  Citie,  for  the  force  and  strc:^ 
every  Towne  is  the  Temple,  and  therefore  tn 
there  placed  their  store-house  of  munition.     Tr 

IM-Mii.  other  darke  houses  full  of  Idols,  great  and  small,  ir 
of  sundrie  metals,  they  are  all  bathed  and  wasbe: 
bloud,  and  doe  shew  very  blacke  through  thcr 
sprinkling  and  anointing  them  with  the  same,  w:e 

BkiuRe  wdUs.  man  is  sacrificed  :  yea,  and  the  walls  are  an  incs : 
with  bloud,  and  the  ground  is  a  foot  thick  of  bb 

Devimsk         that  there  is  a  devillish  stinch.     The  Priests  or  Ma 

Prtists,  go^  jj^yy  jj^^Q  those  Oratories,  and  suffer  none  ooc 

great  personages  to  enter  in.  Yea,  and  when  arr 
goeth  in,  they  are  bound  to  offer  some  mir  : 
sacrificed,  that  those  bloudie  Hangmen  and  M" 
of  the  Devill  may  wash  their  hands  in  bloud  cf 
so  sacrificed,  and  to  sprinkle  their  house  thcnnrr 
For  their  service  in  the  Kitchin  they  have  i 
of  water  that  is  filled  once  a  yecre,  which  rs  a* 
by  conduit  from  the  principall  Fountame.  .\11  the  - 
of  the  foresaid  circuit  scrveth  for  places  to  brtccr 
with  Gardens  of  herbs  and  sweet  trees,  with  Rok 
flowers  for  the  Altars.  Such,  so  great  and  strx.-5£ 
this  Temple  of  Mexico,  for  the  service  of  the  iV*'- 
had  deceived  those  simple  Indians.      There  doth  rrs 

5000.  the  same  Temple  continually  five  thousand  ^r^cr- 

reiidenu.  all  they  are  lodged  and  have  their  living  there,  m 
Temple  is  marvellous  rich,  and  hath  divers  Towtjc* 
for  their  maintenance  and  reparation,  and  are  S?,. 
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of  good  stone,  did  seeme  a  beautifull  thing.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  behold  the  Priests,  some  going  up,  and 
some  downe  with  ceremonies,  or  with  men  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Upon  the  top  of  this  Temple  are  two  great  Altars,  Two  Altars, 
a  good  space  distant  the  one  from  the  other,  and  so  nigh 
the  edge  or  brim  of  the  wall,  that  scarsly  a  man  may  goe 
behinde  them  at  pleasure.  The  one  Altar  standeth  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left :  they  were  but 
ot  five  foot  high,  each  of  them  had  the  backe  part  made 
of  stone,  painted  with  monstrous  and  foule  figures,  the 
Chappell  was  &ire  and  well  wrought  of  Masons  worke 
and  timber,  every  Chappell  had  three  lofts,  one  above 
another,  sustayned  upon  pillars,  and  with  the  height 
thereof  it  shewed  like  unto  a  faire  Towre,  and  beautified 
the  Citie  afarre  off:  from  thence  a  man  may  see  all  the 
Citie  and  Townes  round  about  the  Lake,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  goodly  prospect.  And  because  Cortes 
and  his  companie  should  see  the  beautie  thereof;  Mute- 
zuma  brought  him  thither,  and  shewed  him  all  the  order 
of  the  Temple,  even  from  the  foot  to  the  top.  There  was 
a  certainc  plot  or  space  for  the  Idoll  Priests  to  celebrate 
their  service  without  disturbance  of  any.  Their  generall 
prayers  were  made  toward  the  rising  of  the  Sunne.  Upon 
each  Altar  standeth  a  great  Idoll.  Beside  this  Towre 
that  standeth  upon  the  Pyramide,  there  are  fourtie  Towres  Fortie  towres, 
great  and  small  belonging  to  other  little  Temples  which 
stand  in  the  same  circuit,  the  which  although  they  were  of 
the  same  making,  yet  their  prospect  was  not  Westward, 
but  other  wayes,  because  there  should  be  a  difference 
betwixt  the  great  Temple  and  them.  Some  of  these 
Temples  were  bigger  then  others,  and  every  one  of  a  Severall 
sevendl  God,  among  the  which  there  was  one  round  ^'^'^^\ 
Temple,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  the  aire,  called  Quecal-  '^^^'^  ^'' 
covad,  for  even  as  the  aire  goeth  round  about  the 
Heavens,  even  for  that  consideration  they  made  his 
Temple  round.  The  entrance  of  that  Temple  had  a 
doore,  made  like  unto  the  mouth  of  a  Serpent,  and  Estrange 
was  painted  with  foule  and  devillish  gestures,  with  great  '^^' 
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Souldiert,   who    thought    themselves    sure 
the  warres.     Also  tt   the  consecration   of 
certaine  vessdl  of  water  was  blessed  with 
and  ceremonies,  and  that  water  was  preset 
ffiously  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar,  for  to  < 
King  when  he  should  be  crowned,  and  also 
Giptaine  generall,  when  he  should    be    el 
Mrarres,  with  onely  giving  him  a  drauc^ht  < 
Without  the  Temple,  and  over  agamst 
The  CUrmU  doore  thereof,  a  stones  cast  distant,  standetli 
j  ^ff^'  ^tfr'Jr'  ^^**^  onely  of  dead  mens  heads,  prisoners 

1 1  iwiw&f»^.      sacrificed  with  the  knife.     This  monument 

unto  a  Theater,  more  larger  than  broad,  wr 
and  stone,  with  ascending  steps,  in  the  wails 
grafted  betwixt  stone  and  stone  a  SculK  i 
outwards.     At  the  foot  and  head  of  this 
Terrible         two  Towres,  made  onely  of  lime  and  scuUs« 
tpetuek.         ward,  and   thb  wall   having  no  other  stul 
strange  sight.     At  and  upon  the  top  of  the 
seventie  Poles,  standing  the  one  from  the  c 
five  fi30t  distant,  and  each  of  them  was  full  < 
the  foot  to  the  top.     Each  of  these  stavi 
made  fast  unto  them,  so  that  every  of  t 
sculs  broched  through  the  Temple.     Andi 
did   certifie   me,  that  he  and  Gonfalo    de 

[111.  V.  reckon  them  in  one  day,  and  found  a  hundr 

in^.l  -.: -.1 J  II ^L- I--    
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Dugh  it  hath  a  shew  of  humanide  for  the  remembrance 
e  placed  of  death.     There  are  also  men  appointed, 
when  one  scull  falleth,  to  set  up  another  in  nis  place, 
lat  the  number  may  never  want. 

her    Mexican   Antiquities,  Letters,  Numbers, 
Yeercs,  Dayes,  Wcckes,  &c. 

^Here  hath  not  beene  found  Letters  at  any  time  in 

the  West  India,  onely  in  new  Spaine  were  used 
line  figures  which  served  for  letters,  with  the  which 

kept  in   memorie  and  preserved  their  Antiquities. 

figures  that  the  Mexicans  used  for  letters  are  great, 
reason  whereof  they  occupie  great  Volumes :  they 
-ave  them  in  stone  or  timber,  and  paint  them  upon 
s,  and  also  upon  a  paper  made  of  cotton  wooU,  and 
es  of  the  tree  Metl.  Their  bookes  are  great  and 
ed  up  like  unto  our  broad  cloathes,  and  written  upon 
I  sides.  There  are  some  bookes  rolled  up  like  a  piece 
lannell.  They  pronounce  not  v,  g,  r,  s,  y,  therefore 
'  use  much  p,  c,  1,  x.     This  is  the  Mexican  speech, 

Nahual,  which  is  the  best,  playnest,  and  the  most 
uent,  in  all  new  Spaine.     There  are  some  in  Mexico 

doe  understand  each  other  by  whisding,  which  is 
narily  used  among  Lovers,  and  Theeves,  a  speech 
V  to  wonder  at,  and  none  of  our  men  could  come  to 
knowledge  thereof. 

beir  reckoning  by  numbers  was  in  this  sort. 

One,  Matlacdioce,  Eleven, 

e.  Two,  Matlacdiome,         Twelve, 

Three  Matlactlomei,         Thirteene, 

li,  Foure,  Matlacdinaui,         Fourteene, 

:uil.  Five,  Matlacdinacui,       Fifteene, 

:oace.        Six,  Matlacdichicoace,  Sixteene, 

:ome.        Seven,  Matlacdichicome,  Seventeene, 

:uei.  Eight,  Matlactlichicuei,     Eighteene, 

:onaui.      Nine,  Matlacdichiconaui,Nineteene, 

lac.  Ten,  Cempoalli,  Twentie. 
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Every  number  is  simple  untill  vou  come  to  a 
then  they  count,  sixe  and  one,  sixe  and  two,  cc  c 
three.  Ten  is  a  number  by  himselfe,  thca  m  s 
count  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  ten  and  three,  :s  s 
foure,  ten  and  five.  Then  you  count*  ten,  five,  aa:  '^ 
ten,  five,  and  two  ;  ten,  five,  and  three.  Twcntx  731 
by  himselfe,  and  all  the  greater  numbers. 

The  Mexican  yeere  is  three  hundreth  and  sztx  s^. 
for  they  have  in  their  yeere  eighteene  moneths,  la:  rr 
moneth  contayneth  twentie  dayea.  They  have  00c  ^ 
odde  dayes,  which  goeth  by  themselves,  in  the  wbcr  3 
used  to  celebrate  great  feasts  of  cruell  and  bloudy  arx 
with  much  devotion.  And  reckoning  after  this  tor.  2ri 
could  not  choose  but  erre,  for  they  could  not  mikt  s^ 
the  punctual  course  of  the  Sunne.  Yea  the  Ora 
yeere  is  not  perfect,  although  wee  have  learned  Axrs 
mers.  But  yet  these  simple  Indians  went  nerr  1 
marke. 

The  names  of  the  moneths.  TlacaxipeualtztL  Tsast 
zli,  Huei  Tozeuzdi,  Toxcalt,  Ecalcoaliztli,  Tocmlhuci: 
Hueitecuilhuid,  Miccailhuicintli,  Veymiccaiilhuitl,  L'cc* 
iztli,  Pachtli,  Huei  Pachtli,  Quecholli,  Panquec&m 
Hatcmuzdi,  Tititlh,  Izcalli,  Coa  Vidcuac. 

The  names  of  Dayes,  were  Cipacdi,  A  SpaJc ;  Hti 
Aire  or  Windc  ;  Calli,  A  House  ;  Cuez  Pali,  A  L:::^ 
Coualt,  A  Snake  ;  MizquinUi,  Death  ;  MacatK  A  ^* 
Hart;  Tochtli,  A  Cony;  Atl,  Water;  Izcurri. 
Dogge ;  Ocumatli,  An  Ape ;  Malinalli,  A  Bro:« 
Acatlh,  A  Cave  ;  Ocelod,  A  Tigre  ;  Coautlt,  An  Lci 
Cozcaquahud,  A  Buzzard  ;  Olin,  A  Temple  ;  TcpiL*- 
Knife  ;  Quiauid,  Raine  ;  Xuchid,  A  Rose. 

Although  these  twentie  names  serve  for  the  w"^ 
yeere,  and  are  but  the  dayes  of  ever)'  moneth,  ye:  z^ 
fore  every  moneth  beginncth  not  with  Cipactl:,  w*a:' 
the  first  name,  but  as  they  follow  in  order,  and  tSe  • 
odde  dayes  is  the  cause  thereof.  And  also  bccau5c  •*> 
weeke  is  of  thirteene  dayes,  which  chan^eth  the  narrcv 
by  example,   Cecipactli    can    goe    no   turther   then    • 
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\i  although  it  hath  a  shew  of  humanitie  for  the  remembrance 
)  there  placed  of  death.  There  are  also  men  appointed, 
i;  that  when  one  scull  falleth,  to  set  up  another  in  his  place, 
:   8o  that  the  number  may  never  want. 

*     Other   Mexican   Antiquities,  Letters,  Numbers, 
Yccres,  Dayes,  Weekes,  &c. 

THere  hath  not  beene  found  Letters  at  any  time  in 
the  West  India,  onely  in  new  Spaine  were  used 
I  certaine  figures  which  served  for  letters,  with  the  which 
they  kept  in  memorie  and  preserved  their  Antiquities. 
The  figures  that  the  Mexicans  used  for  letters  are  great, 
by  reason  whereof  they  occupie  great  Volumes :  they 
engrave  them  in  stone  or  timber,  and  paint  them  upon 
walls,  and  also  upon  a  paper  made  of  cotton  wooU,  and 
leaves  of  the  tree  Metl.  Their  bookes  are  great  and 
folded  up  like  unto  our  broad  cloathes,  and  written  upon 
both  sides.  There  are  some  bookes  rolled  up  like  a  piece 
of  fianneU.  They  pronounce  not  v,  g,  r,  s,  y,  therefore 
they  use  much  p,  c,  1,  x.  This  is  the  Mexican  speech, 
and  Nahual,  which  is  the  best,  playnest,  and  the  most 
eloquent,  in  all  new  Spaine.  There  are  some  in  Mexico 
that  doe  understand  each  other  by  whistling,  which  is 
ordinarily  used  among  Lovers,  and  Theeves,  a  speech 
truly  to  wonder  at,  and  none  of  our  men  could  come  to 
the  knowledge  thereof 

Their  reckoning  by  numbers  was  in  this  sort. 


A.I 
CIS 


Ce, 

One, 

Matlactlioce, 

Eleven, 

Ome, 

Two, 

Matlacdiome, 

Twelve, 

Ei, 

Three 

Madacdomei, 

Thirteene, 

Naui, 

Foure, 

Madacdinaui, 

Fourteene, 

Macuil, 

Five, 

Madacdinacui, 

Fifteene, 

Chicoace, 

Six, 

Madacdichicoace,  Sixteene, 

Chicome, 

Seven, 

Matiacdichicome, 

,  Seventeene, 

Chicuei, 

Eight, 

Madactlichicuei, 

Eighteene, 

Chiconaui, 

Nine, 

Matlacdichiconaui,Nineteene, 

Matlac, 

Ten, 

Cempoalli, 
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Acatlh,  Sixe  yeeres ;  Cicome  Tecpfttlh,  Sertn  ler:  I 
Chicuei  Calh,  Eight  veeres ;  Chiconaui  Todttk  ^1' 
yeeres  ;  Msitlactli  AcaUh,  Ten  yeeres  ;  MitUctiaocs  T: 
patlh,  Eleven  yeeres  ;  Matlactliome  Calli,  Twdvc  tr 
Matlactliomei  Tochtli,  Thirteene  yeeres.  So  c»  t 
reckoning  passeth  not  above  thirteene,  which  ss  ooe  «cs 
of  the  yeere,  and  endeth  where  he  begmn« 

The  second  weeke-  Ce  Acmtlh^  one  yeere;  Cb 
Tlepatlh,  two  yeeres;  Ei  Calli,  three  yeeres;  Vs 
Tochtli,  foure  yeeres ;  Macuil  Acatlh,  five  fcn 
Chioacen  Tecpatlh,  sixe  yeeres ;  Chicome  Calk  « 
yeeres  ;  Chicuei  Tochtli,  eight  yeeres  ;  Chiconau:  Aac 
nine  yeeres  ;  Matlactli  Tecpatlh,  ten  yeeres  ;  Midxa 
Cailiy  eleven  yeeres ;  Matlactliome  Tochtli,  twdi^  rest 
Matlactliomei  Acatlh,  thirteene  yeeres.  The  dun:  sea 
of  yeeres.  Ce  Tccpatlh,  one  yeere  ;  Ome  Cat  :« 
yeeres ;  Ei  Tochtli,  three  jceres ;  Naui  Acmtlk,  * 
yeeres ;  Macuil  Tecpatlh,  nve  yeeres  ;  Chioacaa  Ci 
sixe  yeeres ;  Chicome  Tochtli^  seven  yeeres ;  Gw 
Acatlh,  eight  yeeres ;  Chiconaui  Tecpatlh^  nine  fcct 
Matlactli  Qdli,  ten  yeeres ;  Matlactliome  Tochcb«  cr* 

ireeres ;    Matlactliome   Acatlh,  twelve    yeeres ;    Mn 
iomei  Tecpatlh,  thirteene  yeeres. 

The  fourth  weeke.  Ce  Calli,  one  yeere,  Ome  Txt 
two  yeares ;  Ei  Acatlh,  three  ycarcs  :  Naui  Tccnt 
foure  yeares;  Macuil  Calli,  five  yeares;  Chioacen  Txr 
six  yeares  ;  Chicome  Acatch,  seven  yeares  ;  Chicuc  7 
patlh,  eight  yeares  ;  Chiconaui  Calli,  nine  yeares ;  M 
lactli  Tochtli,  ten  yeares ;  Matlactlioce  Acatlh.  ctf^ 
yeares  ;  Matlactliome  Tccpatlh,  twelve  yeares  ;  Miu 
liomei  Calli,  thirteene  yeares.  E^ch  of  these  wrri 
which  our  men  call  Indition,  doth  containe  zhirr 
yeares,  so  that  all  the  foure  wcckes  make  two  anj  t 
veares,  which  is  a  perfect  number  in  their  reckoning. . 
is  called  the  yearc  of  grace,  for  from  fiftie  two  vcirt^ 
fiftie  two  yeares,  they  used  to  make  solemne  fcas^v  • 
strange  Ceremonies,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared.  ^ 
when  fiftie  two  yeares  are  ended,  then  thev  bc^r.n  a*:* 
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Matlactlomeiacatl,  which  is  thirteene,  and  then  beginneth 
another  weeke :  and  we  doe  not  say  Matlactlinaui  Ocelotl, 
which  is  the  fourteenth  day,  but  wee  say  Ceocelotl,  which 
is  one,  and  then  reckon  the  other  sixe  names  unto  twentie. 
And  when  all  the  twentie  dayes  are  ended,  begin  againe 
to  reckon  from  the  first  name  of  the  twentie,  but  not 
from  one,  but  from  eight.  And  because  yee  may  better 
understand  the  matter,  here  is  the  example. 

Cecipactli,  Omehecatl,  Ei  Calli,  Naui  Cuezpali,  Macuil- 
couatl,  Chicoacen  Mizquinth,  Chicome  Macatl,  Chicuei 
Tochtli,  Chiconauiatl,  Matlaciz  Cuintli,  Mailactlioce 
Ocumadi,  Matlacdiome  Malinalli,  Madacdomei  Acatlh. 
The  next  weeke  following  doth  begin  his  dayes  from  one. 
And  that  one  is  the  fourteenth  name  of  the  moneth  and 
of  the  dayes,  and  saith :  Ceotelod,  Omecoaudi,  Eicozca- 
quahutli,  Naui  Olui,  Macuil  Tecpad,  Chicoacen  Quiauid, 
Chicome  Xuchid,  Chicoei  Cipacdi.  In  this  second  weeke, 
Cipacdi  came  to  fall  on  the  eight  day,  being  in  the  first 
weeke  the  first  day.  Cemacatl,  Ometochdi,  Eiad,  Naui 
Izcuindi,  Macuil  Ocumadi.  And  so  proceede  on  to  the 
third  weeke,  in  the  which  this  name  Cipacdi  entreth  not, 
but  Macad,  which  was  the  seventh  day  in  the  first  weeke,  [HI.  v 
and  had  no  place  in  the  second,  and  is  the  first  in  the 
third.  The  reckoning  is  no  darker  then  ours,  which  we 
have  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  For  they  also  change  with 
time,  and  run  in  such  sort,  that  a,  which  was  the  first 
letter  of  this  moneth,  commeth  to  be  the  fift  day  of  the 
next  moneth,  and  the  third  moneth  he  counteth  to  be  the 
third  day,  and  so  orderly  doth  the  other  sixe  letters. 

These  Mexicans  had  another  order  to  reckon  their  Tkioa 
yeeres,  which  exceeded  not  above  foure  in  number,  as  ^"i^fy 
one,  two,  three,  foure,  wherewith  they  account  a  hundred, 
five  hundred,  a  thousand,  and  as  many  moe  as  they  list. 
Those  foure  figures  or  names,  are,  Tochdi,  Acadh, 
Tecpatlh,  Calli,  and  doe  signifie  a  Cony,  a  Cave,  a  Knife, 
and  a  House,  saying :  Ce  Totchdi,  One  yeerc ;  Ome 
Acadth,  Two  yeeres ;  Ei  Tecpadh,  Three  yeeres  ;  Naui 
Calli,  Foure  yeeres ;  Macuil  Tochdi,  Five  yeeres ;  Chioacen 
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Acatlh,  Sixe  yeeres ;  Cicome  Tecpatlh,  Seven  jreercs ; 
Chicuei  Calh,  Eight  yeeres ;  Chiconaui  Tochtli,  Nine 
yeercs  ;  Matlactli  Acatlh,  Ten  yeeres  ;  Matlactlioce  Tec- 
patlh, Eleven  yeercs  ;  Matlactliome  Calli,  Twelve  yeercs ; 
Matlactliomei  Tochtli,  Thirteene  yeeres.  So  that  the 
reckoning  passeth  not  above  thirteene,  which  is  one  wceke 
of  the  yeere,  and  endeth  where  he  began. 

The  second  weeke.  Ce  Acatlh,  one  yeere ;  Ome 
Tlepatlh,  two  yeeres ;  Ei  Calli,  three  yeeres ;  Naui 
Tochtli,  foure  yeeres ;  Macuil  Acatlh,  five  yeeres ; 
Chioacen  Tecpadh,  sixe  yeeres ;  Chicome  Calli,  seven 
yeeres  ;  Chicuei  Tochtli,  eight  yeeres ;  Chiconaui  Acadh, 
nine  yeeres  ;  Madactli  Tecpadh,  ten  yeeres  ;  Matlactlioce 
Calli,  eleven  yeeres ;  Madactliome  Tochdi,  twelve  yeeres; 
Madacdiomei  Acadh,  thirteene  yeeres.  The  third  weeke 
of  yeeres.  Ce  Tecpatlh,  one  yeere  ;  Ome  Calli,  two 
yeeres ;  Ei  Tochdi,  three  yeeres ;  Naui  Ac:atlh,  foure 
yeeres ;  Macuil  Tecpatlh,  five  yeeres ;  Chioacan  Calli, 
sixe  yeeres ;  Chicome  Tochdi,  seven  yeeres  ;  Chicuei 
Acadh,  eight  yeeres ;  Chiconaui  Tecpatlh,  nine  yeercs ; 
Madactli  Calli,  ten  yeeres ;  Madactliome  Tochtli,  eleven 
yeeres ;  Madacdiome  Acatlh,  twelve  yeeres  ;  Madact- 
liomei  Tecpatlh,  thirteene  yeeres. 

The  fourth  weeke.  Ce  Calli,  one  yeere,  Ome  Tochdi, 
two  yeares ;  Ei  Acadh,  three  yeares :  Naui  Tecpadh, 
foure  yeares ;  Macuil  Calli,  five  yeares ;  Chioacen  Tochdi, 
six  yeares  ;  Chicome  Acatch,  seven  yeares  ;  Chieuei  Tec- 
patlh, eight  yeares  ;  Chiconaui  Calli,  nine  yeares ;  Mat- 
lacdi  Tochtli,  ten  yeares ;  Matlacdioce  Acatlh,  eleven 
yeares ;  Matlactliome  Tecpadh,  twelve  yeares  ;  Matlact- 
liomei Calli,  thirteene  yeares.  Each  of  these  weekes, 
which  our  men  call  Indition,  doth  containe  thirteene 
yeares,  so  that  all  the  foure  weekes  make  two  and  fiftie 
yeares,  which  is  a  perfect  number  in  their  reckoning,  and 
is  called  the  yeare  of  grace,  for  from  fiftie  two  yeares,  to 
fiftie  two  yeares,  they  used  to  make  solemne  feasts,  with 
strange  Ceremonies,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared.  And 
when  fiftie  two  yeares  are  ended,  then  they  begin  againe, 
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the  ChappcU,  came  with  great  humility  and  reverence, 
■eeling  downe  upon  their  knees  before  the  Idoll  of 
.  tzilopuchdi,  and  touched  the  ^  earth  with  one  finger, 
<1  then  kissed  the  same.  Then  came  the  high  Priest 
sathed  in  his  pontificall  vestments,  with  many  others 

his  company,  who  did  weare  Surplices:  and  without 
caking  any  word,  they  painted  or  coloured  the  Kings 
xson,  with  Inke  made  for  the  purpose,  as  blacke  as 
y  coale.  After  this  Ceremonie  done,  they  blessed  the  T*^  nntmemt. 
inointed  King,  and  sprinkled  him  foure  times  with  a 
itaine  holy  water,  that  was  made  at  the  time  of  con- 
xration  of  the  God,  made  of  dowe  or  paste,  with  a 
irinkle  made  of  bowes  of  Gine  leaves,  Cedar,  and 
/illow  leaves.  Then  they  put  upon  his  head,  cloth 
tinted  with  the  bones  and  sculs  of  dead  men,  and 
ext  they  cloathed  him  with  a  blacke  garment  &  upon 
lat  another  blew,  and  both  were  painted  with  the  figures 
f  dead  mens  sculs  and  bones.  Then  they  put  about  his 
ecke  certaine  laces,  whereat  did  hang  the  armes  of  the 
rowne.  And  behinde  his  back  they  did  hang  certaine 
ttle  bottels  full  of  powders,  by  virtue  wherof  he  was 
diivered  from  pestilence  and  diseases,  according  to  their 
pinion :  yea,  and  thereby  Witches,  nor  Witchcrafts  could 
>t  hurt  him,  nor  yet  evill  men  deceive  him.  In  fine, 
ith  those  relicks  he  was  sure  ftx>m  all  perill  and  danger. 
rpon  his  left  arme  they  bound  a  litde  bagge  of  Incense, 
id  then  brought  unto  him  a  chaffing-dish  of  imbers 
ade  of  the  ^rke  of  an  Oke  tree.  Then  the  King 
ose,  and  with  his  owne  hand  threw  of  the  same  Incense, 
to  the  chaffing-dish,  and  with  great  reverence  brought 
lc  same  to  the  god  Vitzilopuchtli,  and  after  he  had 
noaked  him  therewith,  he  sat  him  downe,  then  came 
le  high  Priest  and  tooke  his  oath  to  maintaine  the 
rligion  of  the  gods,  to  keepe  also  all  the  lawes  and 
istomes  of  his  predecessours,  to  maintaine  justice,  and 
ot  to  aggravate  any  of  his  vassals  or  subjects,  and 
lat  he  should  be  vaiiant  in  the  warres,  that  he  should 
luse  the  Sunne  to  give  his  light,  the  clouds  to  yeelde 
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raine,  the  rivers  to  runne,  and  the  eirth  to  brae 
all   kinde   of  snune,  fruites,  and   other  needcfc2 
and   trees.     These  and   many   other    impombk 
the  new  King  did  sweare  to  perfbrme :  and  tfacs  sc 
thankes  to  the  high  Priest,  and  commended  hsx^ 
the  gods,  and  to  the  lookers  on,  and  thcj  who 
him  up  in  the  same  order,  carrieth  him  dcmtic  m 
Then  all  the  people  cried,  the  Gods   pttsuit  rx 
King,  and  that  he  may  raisne    many    Tearcs  a 
with  all  his  people.     But  then    some    began  to 
other  to  play  on  their  instruments,    shewmg  oc 
their  inward  joyes  of  heart.     And  before  the  Vi-^  - 
to  the  foote  ot   the  steps,  all    the    Noblcmcs  cm 
yeelde  their  obedience,  and  in  token  of  loving  !&:  i 
full  subjects,  they  presented  unto  htm   Featbcn.  c 
of  Snaile-shels,  Collers,  and  other  Jewrb  of  Oca: 
Silver,  also  Mantels  painted  with   death,  and  brr 
company  unto  a  great  hall  within  the  oompaat  s  s 
Temple,  and  there  left  him.  The  King  sttteth  done 
his  doath  of  estate,  called  Tlacatecco^  and  in  fbart 
departeth  not   out   of  the  circuit   of  the   Tempii 
which  hee  spends  in  pra)rers,  sacrifice^  and  penias.  * 
eatcs  then  but    once   a   day,   and    every   day   he 
himsclfe,  and  againe  in  the  night  in  a  great  pond  :t 
and  then   lets  himsclfe  bloud  in    his   cares,   ar-*:  iraff 
therewith  the  god  of  water,  called    Tlaloc  :    he  Ur' 
senseth  the  other  Idols,  unto  whom    he  officrcta  Irs* 
Flowers,  Papers,  and  litde  Canes,  died   in   the  bwu:  • 
his   owne   tongue,    nose,   hands,  and    other   parts  t  ^ 
body.     After   the   foure   dayes   expired,    then    cocx  • 
the  Noblemen  to  bcare  him  company  to  h:s  Pilut,  «5 
great   triumph   and   pleasure  of  all   the    Citie,   be:  tX 
his  consecration  few  or  none  dare  looke  him  m  t^e^tf 
And   now   with  the  declaration  of  the  Acts  ar.^  \^ 
monies  that   the    Mexican    Kings   are    crowned,    i  ^ 
not  neede  to  rehearse  of  other  Kings,  for  general t  a^ 
all  doe   use  the   same   order,  saving   that   other  P*^ 
goe  not  up  to   the  top   of  the   Temple,    but   i50f  • 
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the  footc  of  the  steps  to  be  crowned,  and  after  their 
Coronation  they  come  to  Mexico  for  their  confirmation, 
and  then  at  their  returne  to  their  Countrey,  they  made 
many  drunken  feasts  and  banquets. 

The  Mexicans  did  beleeve  that  the  Soule  was  immortall,  ^-*^  ^^^{ 
and    that   they   received   either   joy   or   paine   according  ^^^^^ 
to  their  deserts   and  hvmg  m    this  world,   unto   which  5^^ 
opinion  all  their  religion  did  attaine,  and  chiefly  appeare 
at  their  burials.     They  held  for  an  assured   faith,  that 
there   were   nine   places   appointed   for  soules,   and   the  NinepUi 
chiefest  place  of  glory  to  be  neere  unto  the  Sunne,  where  M  ^*^^ 
the  soules  of  those  which  were  good  men  slaine  in  the 
warres,  and  those  which  were  sacrificed  were  placed,  and 
that  all  other  sorts  of  evill  persons  their  soules  abode  on 
the  earth,  and  were  devided  after  this  sort,  children  that 
were  dead  borne  went  to  one  place,  those  which  died 
of  age  or  other  disease  went  to  another,  those  which  died 
of  sudden  death  to  another,  those  which  died  of  wounds 
or  contagious  diseases  went  to  another  place,  those  which 
were  drowned  went  to  another,  those  which  were  put  to 
death  for  offence  by  order  of  Justice,   as   for   robbery 
and  adultery  to  another :  Those  which  slew  their  Fathers, 
Mothers,  Wives  or  Children,  to  another  place  by  them- 
selves ;  also  those  who  slew  their  Masters  or  any  religious 
person  went  to  another  place.   The  common  sort  of  people 
were  buried,  but  Lords  and  rich  men  had  their  bodies 
burned,  and  their  ashes  buried.     In  their  shrowdcs  they 
had  a  great  difference,  for  many  dead  bodies  were  buried 
better  apparelled  then  when  they  were  on  live.     Women  [III.  v. 
were  shrowded  after  another  sort.     And  hee  that  suffered  >  1 

death  for  adultery,  was  shrowded  like  unto  the  God  of 
lecherie,  called  Tlazoulteutl ;  he  that  was  drowned  like 
unto  the  god  of  water,  named  Tlacoc ;  and  he  that  died 
with  drunkenesse  was  shrowded  like  unto  the  god  of 
wine,  called  Ometochtli.  But  the  Souldier  had  an  honor- 
able shrowde  like  unto  the  attire  of  Vitzilopuchtli,  and  ^  . 
the  like  order  in  all  other  sorts  of  deaths.  i^i^„  i„ 

When  any  King  of  Mexico  happened   to  fall  sicke,  Mexuo. 
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they  used  forthwith  to  put  a  visor  upon  the  face  of 
Tezcatlipuca,  or  Vitzilopuchtli,  or  some  other  IdoU,  which 
Visor  was  not  taken  away,  untill  they  saw  whether  the 
King  did  amend,  or  else  dye :  But  if  he  chanced  to  dye, 
then  word  was  sent  throughout  all  his  Dominions  to 
bewaile  his  death,  and  also  other  postes  were  sent  to  call 
the  Noblemen  that  were  his  nighest  kinsmen,  and  to 
warne  them  within  foure  dales  to  come  unto  his  burialL 
The  dead  body  was  laid  upon  a  faire  Mat,  and  was 
watched  foure  nights,  with  great  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing: then  the  body  was  washed,  and  a  locke  of  haire 
cut  from  the  crowne  of  his  head,  which  was  preserved 
as  a  great  relicke,  saying,  that  therein  remained  the 
remembrance  of  his  soule.  This  done,  a  fine  Emerald 
was  put  in  his  mouth,  and  his  body  shrowded  in  seven- 
teene  rich  Mantels,  of  colours,  both  rich  and  costly 
wrought.  Upon  the  upper  Mantle  was  set  the  devise 
or  armes  of  Vitzilopuchtli  or  Tezcalipuca,  or  some  other 
IdoU,  in  whom  the  King  had  great  confidence  in  his 
life  time,  and  in  his  Temple  should  the  body  be  buried. 
Upon  his  face  they  put  a  visor,  painted  with  foule  and 
Devillish  jestures,  beset  with  many  Jewels,  Precious 
stones,  and  Pearles,  Then  they  killed  his  slave  whose 
office  was  to  light  the  lampes,  and  make  fire  unto  the 
gods  of  his  Pallace.  These  things  done,  they  carried 
the  dead  body  unto  the  Temple:  some  followed  him 
with  doleful!  tune,  others  sung  the  death  of  the  King 
by  note,  for  so  was  the  custome. 

The  Noblemen  and  Gendemen  of  his  houshold  carried 
Targets,  Arrowes,  Mases,  and  Ensignes  to  throw  into 
the  fire  where  the  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Temple. 
The  high  Priest  and  all  the  Clergie  received  him  at 
the  Temple  gate,  with  a  sorrowfuU  song,  and  after  he 
had  said  certaine  words,  the  body  was  throne  into  a  great 
fire  made  for  the  purpose,  with  all  the  Jewels  that  he 
had  about  him,  and  all  the  other  things  which  was 
brought  to  honour  the  buriall:  also  a  Dogge  newly 
strangled  with  an  Arrow,  which  was  to  guide  him  his 
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way.  In  the  meane  while  that  the  King  and  Dogge  were 
burning,  the  Priests  sacrificed  two  hundred  persons,  how- 
beit  in  his  Ceremonie  there  was  no  ordinary  taxe,  for 
sometimes  they  sacrificed  many  moe :  they  were  opened 
with  a  Rasor  of  flint  in  the  breasts,  and  their  hearts 
taken  out  and  throwne  into  the  fire  where  the  Kings 
body  was.  These  miserable  persons  being  sacrificed,  and 
their  bodies  throwne  into  a  hole ;  they  beleeved  assuredly 
that  those  should  serve  for  his  slaves  in  another  world: 
some  of  them  were  Dwarfl^es,  monstrous  and  deformed 
persons,  with  some  women.  They  placed  about  the  dead 
body  of  the  King  before  his  buriall,  Roses,  Flowers, 
and  sundrie  dishes  of  meate  and  drinke,  and  no  creature 
durst  touch  the  same,  but  onely  the  Priests,  for  it  seemed 
to  be  an  oflFering. 

The  next  day  following,  all  the  ashes  were  gathered 
together,  and  the  teeth  with  the  Emerald  that  was  in 
his  mouth,  the  which  things  were  put  into  a  Chest, 
painted  on  the  inside  with  horrible  figures  of  devils, 
and  the  locke  of  haire  which  was  cut  from  his  crowne, 
and  another  locke  of  haire  which  was  preserved  from 
the  time  of  his  birth.  Then  the  Chest  was  lockt,  and 
an  Image  of  wood  made  and  cloathed  like  unto  the 
Kings  person,  which  was  set  on  the  top  of  the  Chest. 
The  obsequies  endured  foure  dayes,  in  the  which  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  King  oflFered  great  oflFerings 
at  the  place  where  his  body  was  buried,  and  before  the 
Chest  and  his  Image. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  buriall,  fifteene  slaves  were 
sacrificed  for  his  soule;  and  on  the  twentieth  day,  other 
five  persons  were  also  sacrificed;  likewise  on  the  sixtie 
three  and  fourescore,  which  was  like  unto  the  yeares 
minde. 

The  Kingdome  of  Michuacan   is  almost  as  great   as  The  order  of 
the   Empire   of  Mexico,   and   when   any   King  of  that  ^jp^tfthe 
Countrey    happened   to   be   visited   with    sicknesse,    and  j^^^^^^ 
brought  to  such  extremitie,  that  hope  of  life  were  past, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Phisitions,  then  would    he 
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name  and  appoint  which  of  his  Sonncs 
the  estate;  and  being  knowne,  the  new 
incontinent  sent  for  all  the  Govemour^  Capci::a 
valiant  Souldiors,  who  had  any  office  or  char;gc  r 
unto  the  buriall  of  his  Father,  and  he  that  oa 
from  thenceforth  was  held  for  a  Traitour,  and  so  p 
When  the  death  of  the  old  King  was  certainc,  t2Ks 
all  degrees  of  Estates  and  brought  presents  to  sk 
King,  for  the  approbation  of  his  Kingdome,  be:  r 
King  were  not  throughly  dead,  but  at  the 
death,  then  the  gates  were  shut  in,  and  none  pcrcaj 
to  enter  ;  and  when  his  life  was  deported,  tha  9 
a  generall  cry  and  mourning,  and  they  were  pess 
to  come  where  their  dead  King  lay,  and  to  tooa  tr 
with  their  hands :  this  being  done,  the  carkne  m 
washed  with  sweete  waters,  and  then  a  fine  «trs 
upon  him,  and  a  paire  of  shooes  made  of  a  Decrt  «ss 
put  on  his  feete,  and  about  his  anckles  were  tied  oers 
Bels  of  Gold,  about  his  wristes  of  his  hands  vets 
Manyllias  of  Turkies,  and  other  Bracelets  of  Gok*  at 
wise  about  his  necke  they  hung  other  coUers  of  prtaa 
stones,  and  gold,  and  rings  in  his  emres,  with  i  r* 
Turkise  in  his  neathcr  lippe.  Then  his  boiiv  »»  a 
upon  a  large  bccrc,  whereon  was  placed  a  gocc  i 
under  him :  on  his  one  side  lay  a  Bowc  with  i  i^" 
of  Arrowes,  and  on  his  other  side  lay  an  Ima^?  s^ 
of  fine  Mantels  of  his  owne  stature  or  highncve.  r 
a  great  tuffc  of  fine  feathers,  shooes  upon  his  icczu  ^ 
Bracelets,  and  a  coUer  of  gold.  While  his  workr  « 
a   doing,   others   were   busied   in   washing    the    met  i 

[III.  V.  women   which   should    be   slaine    for  to  accomparT  t 

"39]  into  Hell:  these  wretched  folke  that  should  be  w^ 
were  banqueted  and  filled  with  drinkc,  bcciusc  ^ 
should  receive  their  death  with  Icsse  painc.  Trc  ^ 
King  did  appoint  those  who  should  dye  for  re  <* 
the  King  his  Father,  but  yet  many  of  them  h^i  i3 
have  beenc  without  his  service,  notwithstanU:.-w:  <^^ 
simple    soules   esteemed    that   odious    death   tor  i  ::- 
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of  immortall  glory.  First,  seven  Gendcwomen  of  noble 
parentage  were  appointed  to  dye,  the  one  to  have  the 
office  of  keeper  of  his  Jewels  which  he  was  wont  to 
weare,  another  for  the  office  of  Cup-bearer,  another  to 
give  him  water  with  a  Bason  and  Ewer,  another  to 
give  him  alwayes  the  Urinall,  another  to  be  his  Cooke, 
and  another  to  serve  for  Laundresse.  They  slew  also 
many  woman-slaves,  and  free  maidens,  for  to  attend 
upon  the  Gentlewomen,  and  moreover,  one  of  every 
occupation  within  the  Citie.  When  all  these  that  were 
appointed  to  dye  were  washed,  and  their  bellies  full 
with  meate  and  drinke,  then  they  painted  their  faces 
yellow,  and  put  garlands  of  sweete  flowers  upon  each 
of  their  heads.  Then  they  went  in  order  of  procession 
before  the  beere  whereon  the  dead  King  was  carried, 
some  went  playing  on  Instruments  made  of  Snailes  shels, 
others  played  upon  bones  and  shels  of  Sea-turtils,  others 
went  whistling,  and  the  most  part  weeping ;  the  Sonnes  of 
the  dead  King  and  other  Noblemen  carried  upon  their 
shoulders  the  Beere  where  the  Course  lay,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  an  easie  pace  toward  the  Temple  of  the 
god  Curicaueri:  his  kinsmen  went  round  about  the 
Beere,  singing  a  sorrowfull  song.  The  officers  and  hous- 
hold  servants  of  the  Court  with  other  Magistrates  and 
Rulers  of  justice  bare  the  Standarts  and  divers  other 
armes. 

About  midnight  they  departed  in  the  order  aforesaid, 
out  of  the  Kings  pallace,  with  great  light  of  fire  brands, 
and  with  a  heavie  noise  of  Trumpets  and  Drummes. 
The  Citizens  which  dwelt  where  the  Corse  passed, 
attended  to  make  deane  the  streete.  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  Temple,  they  went  foure  times  round 
about  a  great  fire  made  of  the  wood  of  Pine  tree,  which 
was  prepared  to  burne  the  dead  body:  then  the  Beere 
was  laid  upon  the  fire,  and  in  the  meane  while  that  the 
body  was  burning,  they  mawled  with  a  club  those  which 
had  the  Garlands,  and  afterward  buried  them  by  foure 
and  foure,  as  they  were  apparelled  behinde  the  Temple. 
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The   next  day  in  the    morning,   the   a^^—    '- 
Jewels,   w;is  gathered  and  laid    upon    a   re'"   ^' 
which  was  carried  to  the  Temple  gate,  w'^r^*  •  - 
attended  to  blesse  those  devcllish  relickc^.  » 
made  a   dough    or    paste,  and    thereof   an    1-^ 
was   apparelled    like   a    man,    with    a    vx«or 
and   all  other  sorts  of  Jewels   that    the   dc: 
wont  to  weare,  so  that  it  seemed   a    gaiiar: 
the  foote   of  the    Temple  staires    they    ore- 
ready   made,  which    was   square,    large,    a" 
deepe,  it  was  also  hanged  with  new   Mai^ 
and  a  faire   bed    therein,  in  the    which    a 
placed  the    Idol    made   of  ashes,    with    r.  - 
the  East  part,  and  hung  round   about   tr. 
of  Gold   and  Silver,  with  Bowc  and  Arr   -• 
gallant  tuffes  of  Feathers,  with  earthen    •• 
Dishes,  and    Platters,   so   that   the  grave 
with    houshold    stuffe.    Chests    covered 
Apparell,  Jewels,     Mcate,    Drinlcc,    and 
done,  the  grave  was  shut  up,  and  made  sur:. 
boords,  and  floored  with  earth  on  the  t- 

All  those    Gentlemen    which    had    sen 
any   thint;   in    the   burial!,   washed   them> 
to    dinner    in    the   C<nirt    or    yard    of    th. 
without  any  table,  and   havini^   dined,    tr. 
hands  upon  ccrtaine  locks  of  C<nten  woll. 
their  heads,  and   not  speakinj^  any  word, 
to  aske  for  drinke.     This  Ccrcmonie  end.. 
and  in  all  that  time  no  fire  was  fHrrmittc.. 
in    the  Citie,   except   in   the    Kings   hous; 
nor   yet  any   Corne   was    ground,    or    M.i 
none    vlurst    goc    out    of  their    houses,    > 
sorrow    that    might    be    possible    for    the 
King. 
Jui/gfi.        In   Mexico  were  twelve  Ju.lges,  who  \. 
men,  grave,   and    well    learned    in    the    N* 
These  men  lived  onelv  l\v  the  retits  that  : 
taine  to  the    maintenance    of  Justice,   an.: 
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judged  by  them,  it  was  lawfiill  for  the  parties  to  appeale 
unto   other   twelve    Judges,   who   were   of  the   Princes 
bloud,  and  alwayes  abode  in  the  Court,  and  were  main- 
tained at  the  Kings  owne  cost  and  charges.    The  inferiour 
Judges   came   ordinarily  once   every  moneth    to  consult 
with  the  higher.     And  in   every  fourcscore  dayes  came 
the    Judges    of   every    Province    within    the    Mexican 
Empire,   to   consult   with    the  Judges   of  Mexico,   but 
all   doubtfull   causes   were   reserved   to  the  King,  onely 
to  passe  by  his  order  and  determination.     The  Painters  Painters, 
served  for  notaries,  to   paint   all   the  cases  which  were 
to   be  resolved,   but   no  suite   passed  above   fourescore 
dayes  without  finall  end  and  determination.     There  were 
in  that  Citie  twelve  Sergeants,  whose  office  was  to  arrest.  Sergeants. 
and  to  call  parties  before  the  Judges.     Their  garments 
were   painted    Mantels,    whereby   they   were   knowne   a 
farre  off.     The  Prisons  were  under  ground,  moist  and  Prisons. 
darke,  the  cause  whereof,  was  to  put  the  people  in  feare 
to  offend.     If  any  witnesse  were  called  to  take  an  oath,  fVitnesses  and 
the  order  was,  that   he   should  touch   the  ground  with  ^'^^• 
one  of  his  fingers,  and  then  to  touch  his  tongue   with 
the    same,    which    signified    that    he    had    sworne    and 
promised  to  speake  the  troth   with  his   tongue,  taking 
witnesse  thereof,  of  the  earth  which  did  maintaine  him. 
But   some   doe   interprete   the   oath,  that   if  the    partie 
sware   not   true,    that    then    he    might    come    to    such 
extremitie,  as  to  eate   earth.     Sometime  they  name  and 
call  upon  the  God  of  the  crime,  whose  cause  the  matter 
touched. 

The   Judge   that   taketh  bribes  or  gifts,  is  forthwith  Bribery. 
put  out  of  his  office,  which  was  accounted  a  most  vile 
and  shamefuU  reproach.     The  Indians  did  affirme   that 
Necaualpincinth  did  hang  a  Judge  in  Tezcuco,  for  giving 
an   unjust   sentence,  he   himselte  knowing  the  contrary.  Murthtr. 
The    Murtherer    is    executed   without   exception.     The  \}^^'  ^• 
woman  with   childe   that   wilfully   casteth    her   creature,  'Ho.. 

suffereth  death  for  the  same.     The  Theefe  for  the  first  Theft. 
offence,  was  made  a  slave,  and  hanged  for   the  second. 
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